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Reminiscences  of  the 
Rev.  John  Aldis  of  Maze  Pond. 

By  his  only  surviving  Son. 

The  full  title  of  these  reminiscences  should  be  “  of 
Manchester,  Maze  Pond,  Reading,  and  Plymouth.”  But 
it  was  at  Maze  Pond  that  my  father’s  genius  perfected  itself, 
and  found  its  fullest  scope.  The  other  places  gave  him  work 
which  was  a  preparation  for,  or  a  supplement  to,  his  real  life- 
history. 

He  would  indeed  always  have  been  “  of  Maze  Pond  ”  had 
not  the  ceaseless  growth  of  London  slowly  transformed  his  sur¬ 
roundings  there,  and  removed  the  chief  members  of  his 
congregation  to  almost  inaccessible  distances.  The  chapel  itself 
has  become  a  place  of  business.  It  has  been  rebuilt  under  its 
old  name  several  miles  away  in  the  Old  Kent  Road.  It  used  to 
stand  at  a  few  minutes’  distance  from  the  southern  end  of 
London  Bridge.  Maze  Pond  was  so  called  because  in  ancient 
days  a  public  garden  was  there,  containing  a  lake  or  “  pond  ” 
for  boating  and  bathing;  the  distinctive  place  of  amusement 
being  a  “  maze,”  such  as  is  still  to  be  found  in  the  gardens  at 
Hampton  Court. 

My  father  had  a  theory  about  the  origin  of  his  name,  which 
he  based  upon  a  supposed  historical  fact  known  to  him  as  a 
local  tradition. 

For  years  before  1685  a  wealthy  family  had  resided  in  a 
large  house,  standing  in  its  own  grounds,  near  the  sea-coast 
south  of  Norwich.  But  the  owner  was  dissatisfied  with  it,  and 
so  built  himself  a  new  house  at  some  distance  away.  The 
former  residence  was  kept  in  repair,  but  was  untenanted.  The 
villagers  always  called  it  the  “  Auld  Hoose,”  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  Squire’s  new  mansion. 

After  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  (1685)  a  colony 
of  Huguenot  weavers  escaped  to  England  and  settled  in  this 
neighbourhood.  The  Squire  handed  over  to  them  the  “  Auld 
Hoose  ”  in  perpetuity,  to  be  their  place  of  residence,  and  their 
factory.  Here  they  flourished,  and  begat  sons  and  daughters. 
They  were  excellent  workers  and  successful  in  business. 
Naturally  the  members  of  this  colony  were  called  by  the 
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villagers  “  Jack  of  the  Auld  Hoose,”  “  Tom  of  the  Auld  Hoose,” 
etc.  Gradually  the  descriptive  phrase  became  a  surname, 
“  Aldous.”  A  few  who  migrated  inland  corrupted  their  name 
into  “  Aldis.”  It  is  a  confirmation  of  this  theory  that  while  the 
name  “  Aldis  ”  is  comparatively  rare,  the  original  form 
“  Aldous  ”  is  freely  scattered  all  over  the  coast  from  Norwich 
to  Colchester.  We  as  a  family  firmly  held  this  theory  as 
undoubted  historical  fact,  and  prided  ourselves  upon  our 
Huguenot  ancestry  more  than  we  should  have  done  had  our 
forbears  come  over  with  the  Conqueror. 

Two  things  confirmed  this  theory  in  my  father’s  case;  his 
remarkable  facility  for  acquiring  French  and  German;  and  his 
noticeably  dark  complexion.  These  two  peculiarities  in  com¬ 
bination  often  led  to  his  being  mistaken  for  a  foreigner. 

I  have  heard  him  describe  how  on  one  occasion  before  he 
became  known  at  Maze  Pond,  he  was  one  of  the  less  important 
speakers  at  a  public  meeting  where  the  advertised  attraction  was 
an  address  by  “  a  gentleman  of  colour  (a  negro).”  He  came 
into  the  chapel  at  the  head  of  the  procession  from  the  vestry, 
the  rear  being  brought  up  by  the  chief  speakers.  As  the  proces¬ 
sion  wound -round  the  platform  he  overheard  a  little  girl  in  the 
front  row'  of  the  audience  loudly  whisper  to  her  sister,  as  she 
pointed  to  him,  “  That’s  the  gentleman  of  colour.” 

Of  his  remarkable  faculty  for  Continental  languages  I  may 
give  two  illustrations.  He  used  to  describe  how  he  sometimes 
amused  himself  when  he  was  in  parts  of  England  where  he 
was  personally  unknown  by  pretending  to  be  a  Frenchman  wdio 
could  only  speak  broken  English  with  a  French  accent, 
interspersed  with  rapid  digressions  into  his  own  (supposed) 
native  tongue.  He  always  found  this  successful.  But  he  could 
not  have  attempted  such  a  device  had  he  not  acquired  a  most 
perfect  mastery  of  French.  On  one  occasion,  when  travelling 
as  an  amateur  guide  and  interpreter  with  some  of  his  wealthy 
Maze  Pond  friends,  he  overheard  the  landlord  and  landlady 
of  the  hotel,  where  his  party  had  put  up,  discussing  the 
nationality  of  that  day’s  arrivals.  When  his  own  name  was 
read  out  the  landlord  suggested  that  he  w'as  Swiss.  The  land¬ 
lady  scoffed  at  the  idea.  ”  Nein,  nein,  ein  Preussischer !  ” 
(“No,  no,  a  Prussian.”)  This  was  due  to  his  correct  pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  guttural  ch,  which  in  that  part  of  Switzerland  and  in 
Rhenish  Bavaria  is  pronounced  sh. 

Of  his  early  days  I  do  not  remember  hearing  my  father 
say  much  beyond  the  fact  of  his  having  been  a  rowdy,  trouble¬ 
some  boy,  addicted  to  all  sorts  of  mischievous  tricks,  and 
recognised  by  his  companions  as  a  bom  leader  in  forbidden 
escapades.  But  at  an  early  age  he  attached  himself  to  the 
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Congregationalists  of  Colchester,  to  which  denomination  his 
parents  belonged.  He  distinguished  himself  in  their  chapel 
debating  society.  On  one  occasion  he  was  chosen  to  reply  to 
a  young  Baptist  whom  they  had  invited  to  one  of  their  meetings. 
My  father  carefully  prepared  himself  by  reading  all  the  argu¬ 
ments  on  both  sides  of  the  subject,  and  was  considered  by  his 
fellow-members  to  have  successfully  answered  their  visitor.  But 
for  days  and  weeks  afterwards  he  was  haunted  by  the  arguments 
he  had  disproved,  and  gradually  he  became  convinced  that  the 
Baptists  were  right  and  the  Congregationalists  wrong.  So  he 
consulted  the  local  Baptist  minister,  and  after  full  investigation 
of  the  whole  subject,  he  was  publicly  immersed  on  his  own 
declaration  of  faith  and  repentance.  He  thus  became  for  the 
rest  of  his  life  a  convinced  and  fearless  Baptist.  On  one  detail 
alone  of  that  creed  did  he  afterwards  modify  his  opinions.  These 
friends  were  Strict  Communion  Baptists,  and  my  father 
naturally  fell  in  with  their  w'ay  of  thinking  on  that  point.  Later 
on  his  parents  must  have  followed  their  son’s  example,  or  at 
least  his  father  did  so;  as  I  discovered,  in  a  curious  interview 
I  had  with  the  old  gentleman  after  I  had  become  an  under¬ 
graduate  at  Cambridge  in  the  early  sixties.  My  father  used  to 
spend  a  week  or  so  every  year  at  his  birthplace,  Colchester. 
Usually  he  went  alone;  but  on  one  occasion  he  took  my  elder 
brother  William  and  myself  with  him  for  a  day’s  visit.  As  we 
were  walking  along  the  streets,  we  came  in  sight  of  the  old  man 
(who  was  now  quite  blind)  led  by  a  boy  on  one  side  and  tapping 
vigorously  with  his  stick  on  the  pavement  on  the  other  side.  We 
let  them  go  home,  and  then  followed  them,  and  introduced  our¬ 
selves.  I  was  put  into  a  chair  just  opposite  our  blind  host.  He 
took  me  by  the  hand,  and  very  soon  began  to  unburden  himself 
of  what  was  obviously  a  weight  on  his  mind.  He  knew  that, 
like  my  brother,  I  had  gone  to  Cambridge;  he  knew  that  in 
some  respects  Dissenters  were  under  a  religious  ban,  and  being 
now  too  old  to  understand  the  question  clearly,  he  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  I  must  have  renounced  my  denominational 
principles.  “  Well,  James,”  he  began,  firmly  holding  me  by  the 
hand.  “  1  hear  that  you  have  changed  the  ordinances.”  I  asked 
him  which  ordinance.  “  The  ordinance  of  believers’  baptism,” 
he  at  once  replied,  and  launched  forth  into  a  full  and  exact 
statement  of  what  he  and  all  other  Baptists  held  on  that  point. 
I  assured  him  that  I  had  not  “  changed  it  ” ;  that  I  was  quite 
as  good  a  Baptist  as  he  was  himself ;  but  he  seemed  only  half 
convinced,  and  kept  occasionally  muttering  something  about 
'■  changing  the  ordinances,”  till  my  father  managed  to  quieten 
him,  and  turned  the  conversation  in  another  direction. 

My  father  soon  showed  such  marked  ability  for  teaching 
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and  speaking,  first  at  Colchester,  then  at  Goswell  Street,  London, 
that  it  was  decided  to  send  him  as  a  student  for  the  ministry,  to 
Horton  College,  near  Bradford,  which  had  been  founded  by  its 
Principal,  Dr.  Steadman.  Providence  directed  his  steps,  when 
he  became  a  student  there,  in  an  unusual  way.  On  arrival  he 
was  looking  out  for  the  students’  entrance,  when  a  mischievous 
collegian  sent  him  round  to  the  kitchen  door.  He  knocked,  and 
was  admitted  by  Dr.  Steadman’s  youngest  daughter,  Letitia, 
who  was  at  work  there,  helping  the  cook.  This  informal 
introduction  soon  put  them  pleasantly  at  ease  together,  and  in 
the  end  led  to  their  marriage  when  my  father  was  appointed  to 
his  first  pastorate  in  Manchester. 

At  Horton  College  my  father  made  some  life-long 
friendships;  the  most  important  of  these  was  with  James 
Webb,  who  after  a  brief  ministry  at  Amsby,  settled  for  life  as 
the  minister  of  the  Strict  Communion  Baptist  church  at  Ipswich. 
My  father  had  entered  Horton  College  as  a  Strict  Communibn- 
ist,  and  Mr.  Webb  as  an  Open  Communionist.  The  two  soon 
became  intimate  friends,  and  when  they  discovered  the 
discrepancy  of  their  views  on  the  Communion  question  they 
argued  with  each  other  week  after  week,  and  month  after 
month,  until  in  the  end  Mr.  Webb  converted  my  father,  and  my 
father  converted  Mr.  Webb;  each  held  his  changed  belief  for 
the  rest  of  his  life.  This  was  a  very  happy  experience  for  my 
father,  since  it  gave  him  a  far  wider  field  for  his  special  talents 
than  he  could  otherwise  have  found,  while  the  narrower 
ecclesiastical  surroundings  quite  harmonised  with  Mr.  Webb’s 
temperament. 

Of  my  father’s  work  at  Manchester  I  have  never  heard  him 
tell  us  anything,  except  one  curious  anecdote.  As  he  was 
walking  towards  his  chapel  on  a  Sunday  morning,  he  saw  a 
half-drunken  woman  lying  in  the  gutter  by  the  roadside.  A 
woman  friend,  bending  over  her,  was  trying  to  rouse  her  up  to 
a  more  respectable  posture ;  and  as  a  clinching  argument, 
reminded  her  that  the  folk  would  soon  be  coming  along  on  their 
way  to  church ;  “  And  then,”  said  the  friend,  “  they  must  all 
see  you  here,  like  this.  Think  of  your  character !  ”  The  woman 
half  raised  herself  up,  as  she  loudly  exclaimed — “  Ch’racter — 
thank  God,  I  ain’t  got  no  ch’racter.  Ch’racters  take  a  deal  of 
uphouding,”  and  with  these  words  resumed  her  interrupted 
repose. 

But  it  was  after  his  settlement  at  Maze  Pond  (1838)  where 
he  remained  for  seventeen  years,  that  I  had  the  chance  of 
knowing  anything  personally  about  his  work,  as  I  was  thirteen 
years  old  when  he  left  Maze  Pond  for  Reading  in  1855,  During 
my  childhood,  naturally,  I  could  not  appreciate  him.  I  can  only 
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remember  counting  the  buttons  on  my  frock  in  weary  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  the  end  of  the  sermon.  But  towards  the  end  of  his 
Maze  Pond  ministry  I  began  to  appreciate  religious  teaching, 
and  took  a  keen  interest  in  such  books  as  Angell  James’ 
Anxious  Enquirer.  When  he  left  us  to  make  his  final  arrange¬ 
ments  with  the  church  at  Reading,  I  wrote  to  him,  told  him  of 
my  experiences,  and  asked  to  be  taken  as  a  candidate  for 
baptism.  Soon  after  we  had  settled  in  our  new  home,  I  was 
baptised  at  a  week-evening  service  along  with  my  elder  brother 
William.  Of  course  our  names  had  been  given  in  previously  at 
a  church  meeting,  and  I  had  to  undergo  the  customary  question¬ 
ing  from  the  two  “  messengers  ”  of  the  church  who  had  to 
report  on  my  fitness  as  a  candidate  for  church-membership.  My 
father  had  a  theory  of  his  own  about  the  two  lions  who  guarded  the 
gates  of  the  Palace  Beautiful  in  the  Pilgrim’s  Progress.  They 
represented  these  “  messengers,”  and,  no  doubt,  did  sometimes 
deter  people  who  otherwise  would  have  come  forward  for 
baptism.  However,  I  found  my  “  lions  ”  quite  tame  and 
friendly,  and  got  through  the  ordeal  satisfactorily. 

What  I  chiefly  remember  about  Maze  Pond  was  the 
excellence  of  the  congregational  singing,  and  the  comparatively 
high  intellectual  and  social  character  of  the  people.  In  either 
respect  our  only  rival  church  was  Devonshire  Square,  where 
John  Howard  Hinton  was  pastor.  Many  members  of  our 
congregation  sang  bass,  tenor  or  alto  from  the  score  of  Novello’s 
Psalmist,  which  w^as  considered  too  difficult  a  book  by  most  other 
congregations;  later  on  it  was  pretty  universally  superseded  by 
the  Bristol  Tune  Book.  We  had  no  choir,  and  would  have 
scorned  the  use  of  a  harmonium  or  organ.  This  is  an  interesting 
reminiscence  of  the  earlie.st  history  of  the  church.  When 
Benjamin  Keach  was  introducing  the  singing  of  hymns,  many 
who  objected  to  the  novelty  withdrew,  and  in  1691  formed  this 
new  church.  But  when  in  1736  the  church  called  Abraham  West, 
he  stipulated  that  they  should  sing;  and  they  agreed.  Our  chief 
deacon  was  Mr.  Beddome,  a  near  relative  of  the  hymn-writer  so 
named.  He  often  visited  us  at  our  home,  and  used  to  recite  to  us 
passages  from  George  Herbert’s  poems,  especially  the  lovely  lines 
“  Sweet  day,  so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright,  etc."  George  Herbert 
became  the  favourite  poet  of  our  family;  my  sister,  the  eldest 
of  us,  often  read  him  aloud  to  us  on  Saturday  evenings. 

One  pew  at  Maze  Pond  was  filled  by  the  family  of  Mr. 
Whymper,  a  celebrated  wood-engraver.  One  of  his  sons  became 
even  better  known  as  an  Alpine  climber,  he  was  one  of  the  few 
survivors  of  the  Matterhorn  accident,  which  mountain,  he,  with 
his  party,  was  the  first  to  ascend. 

My  chief  remembrance  of  the  Maze  Pond  ministry  was  of 
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its  connection  with  our  residences  at  Shirley,  a  village  some 
four  miles  from  Norwood  Junction,  and  five  or  six  from  Croydon. 
Long  before  my  time  my  mother  had  been  more  or  less  an  invalid. 
One  summer  she  spent  at  a  cottage  in  Shirley,  and  improved 
so  much  from  the  change  that  my  father  rented  three  white 
cottages  close  to  the  Common.  We  gave  up  our  house  in  London 
and  lived  in  these  cottages,  which  practically  constituted  one  house 
with  a  large  garden  in  front  and  at  the  back.  From  this  garden 
there  stretched  a  row  of  some  six  or  seven  heathery  hills  that 
sloped  down  to  an  oak  plantation  bordering  the  road  from  Shirley 
to  the  Croydon  cross-road.  On  the  other  side  these  hills  rose 
upwards  to  a  level  heath-land  bounded  by  a  long  fir-plantation, 
extending  from  the  Archbishop’s  private  grounds  above 
Addington  for  about  a  mile  towards  Crohamhurst  and  Selsdon. 
The  whole  place  is  now  jealously  preserved  as  a  beauty-spot  by 
the  Croydon  Town  Council.  These  three  cottages,  built  end  on 
end,  are  still  in  good  order,  but  are  inhabited  by  three  separate 
families. 

We  lived  here  for  some  three  years  and  then  went  back 
to  London;  but,  after  a  short  residence  there,  returned  to 
Shirley  till  We  left  it  in  1851,  and  took  up  our  final  abode  in 
Surrey  Place,  Old  Kent  Road,  not  far  from  the  Bricklayers’ 
Arms  terminus  of  what  was  then  the  South  Eastern  passenger 
railway. 

VVhile  we  lived  at  Shirley  my  father  had  to  content  himself 
with  a  “  prophet’s  chamber  ”  in  the  caretaker’s  house,  which 
formed  one  corner  of  Maze  Pond  chapel.  There  he  resided 
from  Saturday  evening  till  Wednesday  evening,  when  he  came 
back  for  the  rest  of  the  week ;  having  taken  the  Sunday  services, 
the  Monday  evening  prayer-meeting,  and  the  Wednesday  evening 
lecture  at  Maze  Pond,  besides  visiting  his  people  on  the  inter¬ 
vening  days. 

On  the  Wednesday"  evening  some  of  the  elder  children  always 
went  to  meet  him  as  he  walked  home  from  Norwood  station, 
then  quite  an  inconsiderable  place.  I  was  too  young  to  share 
in  that  privilege.  Once  a  month  he  went  on  to  the  next  station, 
Croydon;  whence  he  came  back  to  us  with  the  monthly  issue 
of  one  of  Dickens’  novels,  which  he  read  aloud  to  his  family. 
From  that  privilege  also  I  was  similarly  debarred.  But  I  can 
remember  seeing  the  book  occasionally  lying  about ;  more 
especially  one  with  a  picture  of  a  ragged  little  boy  looking 
piteously  up  to  a  tall  lady  who  had  just  put  her  watering-pot 
down  beside  the  flower-bed,  and  was  staring  at  the  urchin  with 
evident  astonishment.  That,  of  course,  was  Betsy  Trotwood 
with  David  Copperfield.  My  father  on  this  one  point  disagreed 
entirely  with  Charles  Spurgeon.  I  remember  hearing  Spurgeon 
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denounce  novel-reading  in  the  course  of  a  Sunday  evening  ser¬ 
mon.  “  I  know  that  worldly  people  will  read  novels ;  I  don’t 
blame  them.  I  don’t  gi'udge  pigs  their  swill.  But  how  any 
converted  man  can  waste  his  time  over  a  novel  I  cannot  imagine.” 

Both  at  Shirley  and  afterwards  in  London  my  father  used, 
whenever  he  had  time  for  it,  to  take  us  out  for  long  walks, 
especially  on  Christmas  Day  and  similar  festivals.  One  of  these 
impressed  my  memorj',  though  I  was  too  young  to  share  in  it. 
On  a  day  which  turned  out  very  wet  and  stormy,  though  fine 
to  begin  with,  the  elder  ones  went  with  him  on  a  long  expedition 
to  Selsdon,  beyond  Crohamhurst.  I  do  not  know  what  it  was, 
but  there  seemed  to  be  some  magic  spell  in  that  remote  place, 
which  lured  them  on  to  it,  in  spite  of  wind  and  storm,  and 
the  slippeiy  mud  they  often  had  to  wade  through.  They  con¬ 
soled  themselves,  and  urged  on  their  way,  by  making  up  and 
singing  a  parody  of  Bunyan’s  “  IFho  would  true  valour  sec," 
which  was  one  of  our  favourite  fireside  hymns.  Every  verse 
ended  with  “To  go  to  Silsdon.”  That  was  how  we  always 
pronounced  and  spelled  the  name,  though  the  maps  and  the 
signposts  now  give  it  an  “  e  ”  instead  of  an  “  i.” 

We  made  ourselves  quite  at  home  at  Shirley.  As  there 
was  no  evening  service  at  the  village  church  we  used  to  have 
one  in  one  of  our  cottages,  to  wdiich  any  of  the  villagers  who 
chose  to  come  were  welcomed.  Our  minister  was  a  local  baker 
and  grocer,  a  Wesleyan,  who  was  almost  entirely  blind.  My 
sister  read  the  Bible  for  him.  She  generally  chose  the  chapter; 
but  sometimes  asked  him  what  part  she  should  read.  His 
reply  was  invariable  “  Heave  it  open  anywhere,  miss,  it’s  all  good 
alike.”  I  never  met  a  man  with  a  more  marked  gift  both  for 
extempore  prayer  and  for  expounding  (’spounding,  as  he  called 
it)  the  Scriptures.  Had  my  sister  “  heaved  ”  the  Bible  open  at 
a  mere  list  of  names  from  Numbers  or  Chronicles,  he  would 
have  deduced  some  pertinent  and  useful  exhortation  from  it. 

On  Christmas  Day  we  gave  a  present  to  every  villager  who 
chose  to  come  for  it;  a  large  slice  of  Christmas  cake,  an  orange 
and  a  few  pence.  Naturally  we  had  many  applicants.  The 
Vicar  of  Shirley,  an  old-fashioned  Evangelical,  was  on  very 
friendly  terms  with  us.  A  drinking-fountain  erected  in  his 
memory  now  stands  where  the  road  to  Crohamhurst  and  Croydon 
branches  olf  from  the  main  road  from  Norwood  to  Shirley. 
While  we  were  living  there  my  youngest  brother,  Charlie,  died. 
The  Vicar  called  to  condole  with  us  on  our  loss.  My  father, 
to  prevent  any  misapprehension,  explained  that  the  child  was 
unbaptised;  “  I  am  sorr}'^  you  have  told  me,”  said  Mr.  Farrar; 
“  I  should  have  asked  no  questions  myself,  and  have  offered  to 
bury  the  child  here;  but,  as  you  have  told  me,  you  will  see  that 
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I  cannot  legally  do  so  now ;  which  I  very  much  regret.”  Charlie 
was  buried  in  the  ground  belonging  to  some  dissenting  chapel 
in  Croydon. 

When  we  gave  up  Shirley  in  1851  and  settled  in  the  Old 
Kent  Road,  we  children  all  felt  very  keenly  the  change  from 
the  country  to  the  town.  I  did  especially,  and  was  always 
dreaming  of  some  plan  for  revisiting  our  beloved  hills  and 
moorland.  Once  I  inveigled  my  younger  brother  into  walking  with 
me  thither,  hoping  that  our  cottager  friends  would  take  us  in. 
We  started  directly  after  breakfast  and  walked  on  bravely  till 
at  last  we  \vere  forced  to  feel  that  the  project  was  beyond  us; 
and  so,  in  great  misery,  turned  back.  I  had  twopence  in  my 
pocket,  with  which  we  bought  some  biscuits  and  ate  them  sitting 
on  a  doorstep.  We  reached  home  soon  after  two  o’clock,  just 
as  our  parents  were  sending  out  to  the  police-station  to  have 
search  made  for  us.  My  brother  was  laid  on  the  sofa,  and  fed 
up  with  every  kind  of  delicacy ;  while  1  was  banished  in  disgrace. 

There  were  two  consolations  for  us  in  our  enforced  residence 
in  town.  One  was  that  we  were  not  far  from  fairly  good 
country  walks,  in  such  places  as  Peckham  Rye ;  these  my  father 
found  out  for  us,  and  took  us  with  him  in  his  explorations; 
sometimes  hoping  us  by  a  lift  in  an  omnibus  or  a  short  ride 
in  a  train.  Our  hearts  would  have  been  broken  had  our 
surroundings  then  been  what  they  are  now ;  an  unrelieved  wilder¬ 
ness  of  brick  and  mortar.  We  were  as  far  out  in  the  country 
as  was  consistent  with  the  imperative  condition,  that  we  must 
be  within  walking  distance  from  Maze  Pond  chapel.  We  walked 
there  and  back  twice  every  Sunday,  through  a  queer  maze  of 
slummy  back  streets  as  soon  as  our  route  left  the  Old  Kent  Road 
at  the  S.E.  Railway  terminus.  Another  imperative  condition 
was  that  we  should  be  able  on  weekdays  to  walk  to  the  City  of 
London  School;  then  standing  in  a  quiet  enclosure,  Honeylane 
Market,  cut  off  from  the  noise  of  Cheapside,  just  opposite  Bow 
Church. 

Another  consolation  was  a  fair-sized  garden  at  the  back 
of  our  house;  and  more  especially  a  gigantic  acacia  tree  that 
grew  there.  The  central  trunk  rose  up  straight ;  and,  when  once 
you  had  reached  the  lowest  branches,  was  as  easy  to  climb  as 
a  staircase.  It  had  two  specially  convenient  resting-places  on 
the  way  up;  and  at  the  top  the  branches  formed  a  comfortable 
chair;  seated  on  which  our  eyes  were  almost  on  a  level  with 
the  topmost  ridge  of  the  roofs  of  Surrey  Place,  which  bounded 
our  horizon.  On  the  other  side  we  could  look  for  some  distance 
over  a  wide  expanse  of  houses  and  trees. 

The  great  lower  boughs  of  this  acacia  led  to  nothing  in 
particular,  and  they  were  very  troublesome  to  clamber  along. 
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Once  I  tried  to  distinguish  myself  by  going  further  than  any  of 
my  brothers  had  done :  in  that  particular  I  succeeded ;  but 
when  I  had  gone  so  far  that  I  could  not  go  forward,  I  found 
to  my  dismay,  that  I  could  not  get  back;  somehow  I  could  not 
find  a  safe  foothold.  There  I  stuck,  vainly  trying  to  extricate 
myself,  until  at  last  I  had  to  call  out  for  help.  So  they  went 
in,  and  brought  my  father  to  the  rescue.  He  climbed  up  the 
tree  and  along  the  branch,  until  he  could  reach  my  feet;  these 
he  took  hold  of  and  guided  in  the  right  way,  so  that  I  could 
scramble  down  backwards  and  thus  reached  the  main  trunk  in 
safety. 

In  this  garden  we  were  allowed  to  play  pretty  much  as  we 
liked;  and  each  of  us  had  a  small  strip  along  the  side-walls 
for  his  very  own.  In  these  we  did  what  we  liked,  planting  flowers 
or  even  making  miniature  hills  and  mill-dams.  There  were 
several  currant-bushes  in  the  garden;  mostly  black  currants, 
these  we  were  allowed  to  eat  freely,  as  they  were  not  very 
tempting  so  that  there  was  little  risk  of  our  taking  too  many. 

One  room  was  my  father’s  study,  the  walls  of  which  were 
more  or  less  lined  with  bookcases  that  reached  from  floor  to 
ceiling.  The  contents  of  these  were  chiefly  theological;  later 
on  I  came  to  know  them  well  and  delight  in  them.  But  there 
were  many  books  for  the  general  reader :  the  London  Encyclo- 
pcedia,  the  Penny  Cyclopedia,  besides  books  on  travel  or  science. 
This  room  was  of  course  sacrosanct,  and  only  to  be  approached 
with  special  permission.  We  had  a  small  library  of  our  own 
upstairs  on  the  top  landing. 

Before  we  went  to  the  City  School  we  were  taught  at  home 
chiefly  by  my  sister  and  mother.  My  father  taught  us  Latin. 
There  was  one  subject,  however,  which  he  taught  us  somewhat 
indirectly.  One  memorable  day  when  we  lived  at  Shirley  he 
brought  home  a  box,  about  one  foot  each  way,  which  opened  out 
and  disclosed  rows  of  tiny  shelves  filled  with  little  pill-boxes 
containing  chemicals  of  every  kind,  and  little  stoppered  bottles 
filled  with  acids  or  reagents  of  different  sorts.  These  surrounded 
a  space  packed  full  with  a  crucible,  pestle  and  mortar,  and  other 
appliances.  With  this  box  my  father  taught  the  elder  ones 
chemistry  for  the  best  part  of  a  year,  afterwards  he  handed  it 
over  to  them,  with  its  book  of  instructions  to  teach  themselves 
and  the  younger  ones.  This  box  seemed  endowed  with 
immortality,  it  held  out  for  such  a  length  of  time,  and  it  gave  to 
us  all,  especially  myself,  a  deep-rooted  love  for  scientific 
experiments. 

On  Sundays  we  had  to  learn  by  heart  an  assigned  number 
of  verses  from  the  Psalms  or  Isaiah ;  and  among  our  "  Sunday 
books  ”  there  were  several  interesting  ones,  such  as  The  Life  of 
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William  Knibb,  the  Missionar\’,  which  we  read  of  our  own  free 
will.  On  weekday  evenings  we  often  had  a  book  read  aloud  to 
us  by  one  of  the  elders.  In  this  way  we  became  familiar  with 
Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.  I  remember  my  brother  William  struggling 
manfully  with  his  feelings  while  reading  a  pathetic  death-bed 
scene,  till  at  last  he  had  to  give  way,  and  broke  down  in  a  flood 
of  tears. 

It  was  in  these  intimate  relations  of  home  life  that  my  father 
influenced  us  most.  We  were  not  of  an  age  to  appreciate  his 
work  as  a  minister  until  after  he  had  settled  in  Reading,  where 
we  were  separated  from  him  for  the  greater  part  of  our  time 
by  residence  in  London,  when  at  school,  and  afterwards  in 
Cambridge,  when  at  the  University.  In  this  way  we  came 
chiefly  under  outside  influences  when  at  the  most  impressionable 
periods  of  life. 

During  his  ministry  in  London  my  father  was  one  of  the 
first  to  welcome  Spurgeon,  when  the  latter  settled  there  in  1853. 
The  older  ministers  of  the  denomination  looked  rather  askance 
at  Spurgeon’s  peculiarities.  My  father  introduced  him  to 
membership  in  a  Union  of  London  Baptist  ministers;  and  at 
the  first  meeting  that  Spurgeon  attended,  the  chairman,  a  venerable 
fossil,  thus  summed  up  the  young  man’s  merits  in  his  closing 
prayer — “  O  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  thy  young  servant  now 
before  Thee,  who  has  so  much  to  learn  and  so  much  to  unlearn.” 

In  one  respect  my  father’s  ministry  was  the  exact  opposite 
of  Spurgeon’s.  However  interesting  and  instructive  his  sermons 
might  be,  he  never  in  the  pulpit  showed  the  least  vestige  of 
humour.  No  one  ever  smiled  during  his  discourses.  This  was 
the  more  remarkable  because,  in  himself,  he  was  full  of  fun, 
and  when  speaking  on  the  platform  he  could  make,  and  did 
make,  his  hearers  laugh  as  much  as  any  other  speaker.  Possibly 
he  had  an  exaggerated  sense  of  the  sanctity  of  the  ministerial 
office ;  I  never  heard  him  say  anything  that  would  have  explained 
this  peculiarity  in  his  pulpit  utterances.  Most  probably  he  had, 
when  a  young  man,  met  with  some  striking  instances  of  preachers 
who  had  spoiled  their  life-work  by  givine  way  to  an  excessive 
love  of  the  facetious ;  and  knowing  his  own  instinctive  tendency 
to  be  in  that  direction  he  had  once  for  all  laid  down  for  himself 
a  rule  absolute  against  any  such  liberties ;  and,  by  thus  constantly 
schooling  himself,  habit  had  at  last  become  a  second  nature 
with  him. 


JAMES  A.  ALDIS. 


Baptists  on  the  Continent: 

A  Plea  for  more  Interest  and  Concern. 

NO  previous  generation  has  had  such  opportunities  of 
hearing  about  and  meeting  its  saints,  and  of  learning 
of  the  working  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  its  midst.  The  drawing 
together  of  different  parts  of  the  world  by  modern  science, 
quicker  travel,  the  popular  press,  broadcasting,  all  these  things 
enable  men  to  know  far  more  of  contemporary  efforts  for  the 
Kingdom  of  God  than  was  possible  to  our  ancestors.  A  very 
great  faith  was  demanded  of  those  who  sent  out  missionaries  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  or  even  of  those  who  agreed  to  support  Carey 
when  he  sailed  for  India  in  1793.  It  was  often  years  before 
any  detailed  news  of  what  was  going  on  or  what  had  been 
achieved  reached  home.  Many  of  the  great  Christian  ventures 
were  carried  out  by  those  who  remained  quite  unheard  of  until 
after  their  death.  Ncrwadays,  however,  a  Sadhu  Sundar  Singh 
or  an  Aggrey  or  a  Kagawa  visits  England ;  a  Wilfred  Grenfell 
travels  backwards  and  forwards  across  the  Atlantic  in  the 
interests  of  his  work;  an  Albert  Schweitzer  is  known  and 
acclaimed  by  half  Europe.  If  there  is  an  obvious  movement 
of  the  Spirit  in  Africa  or  India  or  China,  in  a  month  or  so  the 
whole  of  Christendom  is  informed.  Those  who  work  in 
England,  where  conditions  are  at  the  moment  difficult,  may  be 
thankful  to  modem  science,  which  makes  it  possible  for  us  to 
be  cheered  by  knowledge  of  the  triumphs  of  the  Gospel  else¬ 
where,  and  gives  us  such  constant  evidences  of  its  continued 
power. 

We  do  not  yet  make  the  most  of  our  opportunities  in 
this  respect.  We  debate  whether  religion  is  “  played  out,”  when 
we  might  be  observing  its  victories  and  studying  for  our  own 
guidance  its  achievements,  not  in  any  past  age,  but  to-day,  and 
almost  at  our  doors.  It  is  strange  how  little  attention  most  of 
us  Baptists  give  to  the  astonishing  growth  of  Churches  of  our 
own  faith  and  order  throughout  central  and  south-eastern 
Europe.  We  ignore  what  might  be  a  source  of  great  inspiration 
to  our  own  faith,  a  movement  which  might  teach  us  very  much. 
It  has  developed  so  quietly  and  so  near  to  us  that  many  have 
overlooked  it,  some  perhaps  because  they  have  been  too  pessi- 
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mistically  fascinated  by  their  own  problems,  and  others  because 
their  attention  has  been  fixed  in  the  distant  comers  of  the 
earth.  Ministers  who  want  illustrations  of  the  present  activity 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  Young  People’s  Societies  who  want  “  up- 
to-date  ”  subjects,  and  individuals  who  want  evidence  that  truth 
is  still  stranger  than  fiction  and  mightier  than  the  sword  should 
study  what  is  happening  among  the  new  Baptist  communities 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  There  are  stories  of  adventure 
and  heroism  worthy  to  be  set  beside  any  in  the  history  of 
the  Christian  Church. 

This  is  not  exaggeration.  The  spread  of  the  modern 
Baptist  movement  on  the  Continent  during  the  last  hundred  years 
is  one  of  the  most  amazing  chapters  of  swift  expansion  anywhere 
to  be  found.  A  century  ago  there  were  no  organised  Baptist 
groups  (excluding  of  course  the  Mennonites)  in  any  country  on 
the  mainland  of  Europe;  to-day  they  are  to  be  found  in  every 
land  except  Albania  and  Turkey.  There  are  over  5,000  separate 
Baptist  Churches,  and  some  230,000  members,  without  reckoning 
those  in  Russia.  During  the  same  period,  it  may  be  observed,  the 
number  of  Baptists  throughout  the  world  has  increased  by  2,216 
per  cent.  The  remarkable  increase  in  Europe  has  come  not  from 
any  large  missionary  movement  from  outside,  nor  from  any  big 
propaganda  effort,  but  has  been  in  the  main  a  spontaneous 
.spreading  in  simple  ways  with  few  external  aids. 

Here  is  a  movement  not  only  to  be  heard  about  and  pondered, 
but  to  be  helped.  That  such  astonishing  growth  has  been 
accompanied  in  some  places  by  narrowness  of  theological  out¬ 
look,  by  a  negative  attitude  towards  culture,  by  some  dangerous 
tendencies  towards  fanaticism,  and  by  occasional  antinomianism 
will  surprise  no  one  who  knows  anything  of  religious  history, 
and  of  our  own  story  in  particular.  The  growing  Baptist  move¬ 
ment  has  been  met  in  most  European  lands  by  persecution,  and 
has  suffered  much  at  the  hands  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
authorities.  “  Not  many  wise  after  the  flesh,  not  many  mighty, 
not  many  noble  ”  have  been  called,  though  there  are  exceptions, 
especially  in  Sweden  and  Denmark.  These  things  make  all  the 
more  necessary  study  of  what  has  taken  place  and  sympathetic 
contact  with  these  brothers  of  ours.  Whether  this  extraordinarily 
rapid  expansion,  fraught  with  such  rich  possibilities  for  the  future 
of  religion  in  Europe,  fulfils  its  early  promise,  or  whether  its 
flame  now  so  bright  dies  rapidly  and  is  extinguished,  depends 
largely  on  ourselves,  on  whether  we  can  make  friends  with 
Continental  Baptists  so  that  we  can  aid  them  with  our  longer 
and  wider  experience,  and  whether  we  are  willing  to  help  them 
financially  that  their  own  evangelists  and  pastors  may  be 
adequately  trained.  If  Baptists  on  the  Continent  sink  to  the 
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position  of  what  the  Germans  call  a  “  Winkelsekte,”  an  insignifi¬ 
cant  and  eccentric  group  out  of  touch  with  the  main  stream  of 
religious  life,  and  with  little  or  no  influence  in  their  own  lands, 
a  heavy  responsibility  will  rest  on  their  brethren  in  England  and 
America. 

Travel  is  now  becoming  so  easy  that  it  is  possible  for  many 
to  cross  to  the  Continent  and  see  for  themselves  these  new  com¬ 
munities.  Personal  friendly  contacts  can  be  made  on  holiday 
and  are  of  far  greater  value  than  is  often  recognised.  This  last 
summer  a  party  of  young  men  visited  Germany  and  met  with 
a  most  eager  and  warm  welcome  from  Baptists  in  Berlin,  Kassel, 
and  Marburg.  Trips  that  establish  contacts  like  this  can  be 
easily  and  fairly  cheaply  arranged,  and  need  not  be  confined 
to  Germany.  It  seems  likely  that  the  Baptist  World  Alliance 
will  meet  in  Berlin  in  1933,  and  in  the  years  before  then  it  is 
important  that  we  should  become  as  well-informed  as  possible 
regarding  the  situation  on  the  Continent.  Those  who  plan  visits 
abroad  should  be  careful  to  orientate  themselves  first  by  a  little 
reading.  Any  willing  to  correspond  or  exchange  periodicals  with 
European  Baptists  can  learn  much  as  well  as  give  encouragement 
and  help.  Upon  all  lies  the  responsibility  of  gaining  information 
and  showing  sympathy. 

Mr.  By  ford,  before  the  War,  issued  several  editions  of  a 
book  entitled  Peasants  and  Prophets,  which  gave  intimate  sketches 
of  Baptist  pioneers  in  Russia  and  in  south-east  Europe.  This 
is  still  well  worth  consulting,  but  it  is  to  Dr.  Rushbrooke  that 
we  are  indebted  for  the  only  general  survey  of  the  subject.  His 
book.  The  Baptist  Movement  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  is  a 
fascinating  story  of  the  spread  of  Churches  in  Germany  and 
the  neighbouring  lands,  following  the  efforts  of  J.  G.  Oncken, 
and  also  of  the  small  beginnings  in  strange  ways  in  other  parts. 
Every  year,  however,  important  changes  take  place,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  keep  the  story  up-to-date.  Those  who  read  the 
supplement  on  European  affairs  which  is  issued  with  The  Baptist 
Times  every  quarter,  know  of  some  of  the  most  recent  develop¬ 
ments.  Before  long  a  new  and  much  enlarged  edition  of  Dr. 
Rushbrooke’s  book  will  be  necessary.  Meantime  he  has  published 
a  smaller  volume.  Some  Chapters  of  European  Baptist  History. 
After  describing  summarily  the  commencement  of  work  in 
Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Poland  and  South-east 
Europe,  he  tells  in  greater  detail  the  story  of  what  has  been 
occurring  in  Finland,  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Russia  and 
Czecho-Slovakia.  There  are  brief  biographical  notes  of  some 
of  the  more  outstanding  and  picturesque  figures,  such  as  Adam 
Podin,  L.  H.  Luther  (Esthonia),  J.  A.  Frey  (Latvia),  Th. 
Gerikas  (Lithuania),  and  the  Novotnys  (Czecho-Slovakia).  At 
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the  end  come  some  useful  statistics,  a  short  list  of  books,  some 
questions  for  study  circles,  and  adequate  indexes.  A  map,  and 
a  chapter  placing  the  whole  movement  against  a  rather  wider 
background  might  well  have  been  added,  but  as  it  is  the  book 
is  very  handy  for  practical  use,  and  costs  only  half-a-crown,  at 
the  Kingsgate  Press. 

We  are  promised  later  the  story  of  Baptists  in  Rumania,  a 
story  “  of  men  and  of  deeds  that  stir  the  blood  and  prove  that 
the  sacrificial  passion  for  truth  and  for  souls  is  not  dead.” 
The  accounts  of  the  beginnings  in  Baltic  lands  are  full  of  romance 
and  braveIy^  The  stories  of  the  first  baptism  of  Latvians,  of 
the  journeys  across  the  old  Russo-German  frontier  in  a  farmer’s 
cart,  and  of  the  trip  to  Memel  in  a  smuggler’s  boat  are  little 
epics  of  faith  and  courage.  Comparatively  little  is  known  in 
this  country  of  these  lands,  and  incidentally  in  both  his  books, 
but  particularly  in  the  more  recent  one.  Dr.  Rushbrooke  is  very 
informing  regarding  general  conditions.  Although  a  Baptist 
minister  is  now  Deputy-Chainuan  of  the  House  of  Commons,  most 
English  Baptists  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  Libau  has  had  a 
Baptist  minister  as  its  mayor  for  nine  years  and  that  he  is  also 
a  member  of  the  Latvian  Parliament. 

Reliable  information  about  Russia  is  not  easy  to  come  by. 
It  will  be  long  before  any  detailed  account  of  Baptist  developments 
there  can  be  written.  In  the  later  of  his  books,  however.  Dr. 
Ru.shbrooke,  who  has  had  the  advantage  of  visits  to  Russia, 
relates  the  beginnings  both  among  German  settlers  and  among 
Slavs.  The  early  history  of  the  Russian  Baptist  Union,  and 
of  the  Union  of  Evangelical  Christians  is  clearly  traced,  and 
there  are  valuable  pages  on  post-war  happenings.  Unfortunately 
the  Preachers’  Seminary,  opened  with  such  high  hopes  in  Moscow 
at  the  end  of  1927,  has  been  closed  by  the  Soviet  authorities, 
and  it  appears  that  a  renewed  attack  upon  religious  bodies  is 
being  made.  Statements  as  to  “  millions  ”  of  baptised  believers 
in  Russia  are  to  be  viewed  with  suspicion,  but  clearly  there  has 
been  remarkable  progress  by  Baptists  and  kindred  religious 
groups,  which  under  Czardom  were  ruthlessly  repressed. 

Dr.  Rushbrooke  refers  incidentally  to  Marzinkowski’s 
important  book  on  The  Experience  of  God  in  Soviet  Russia 
(reviewed  in  The  Baptist  Quarterly,  January,  1929,  and  in  The 
British  Weekly,  May  9th,  1929).  There  has  now  been  translated 
into  German  by  Hans  Harder  and  issued  under  the  title  Christus 
unter  den  russischen  Jugcnd  (Hans  Harder  Verlag,  Karlsruhe, 
1928,  143  pp.  3RM)  a  series  of  addresses,  articles  and  Bible 
studies  by  Marzinkow'ski,  who  was  for  many  years  secretary 
of  the  Russian  Student  Christian  Movement,  and  who,  although 
brought  up  a  member  of  the  Orthodox  Church,  has  since  the 
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Revolution  adopted  Baptist  ideas.  This  new  book  forms  an 
interesting  postscript  to  the  earlier  one,  further  revealing  the 
simplicity  and  strength  of  the  faith  of  the  still-exiled  author. 
There  is  the  story  of  his  conversion  in  1903,  entitled  “  My 
Experience  of  Christ,”  several  addresses  on  work  among  and  by 
Russian  students,  and  two  later  papers  on  “  The  Revolution  of 
the  Spirit”  (1917)  and  “Christ  and  Youth”  (1923),  which  give 
valuable  insights  into  the  spiritual  conflict  which  has  accompanied 
the  political  upheavals.  Those  who  read  German  will  find  in 
the  Theologische  Blatter,  June,  1929,  an  important  article  by 
Bernard  Harder  on  Die  Glaubensfreiheit  in  Russland,  which 
concludes  with  a  useful  annotated  bibliography  on  the  religious 
situation  in  Russia. 

There  is  material  enough,  therefore,  for  study.  Those  who 
make  themselves  familiar  with  the  story  are  almost  certain  to 
be  moved  to  action  and  to  be  themselves  recalled  to  the  essentials 
of  our  faith.  This  remarkable  movement  is  not  unworthy,  of 
comparison  with  the  sixteenth-century  Reformation.  Indeed  they 
may  well  be  right  who  urge  that  it  cannot  properly  be  under¬ 
stood  unless  the  part  played  by  the  old  Anabaptists  in  preparing 
the  soil  be  recognised.  It  is  not  without  significance  that  the 
Czecho-Slovakian  Baptists  go  even  further  back  for  their 
inspiration  and  call  themselves  “  The  Brotherly  Union  of 
Chelcicky,”  after  a  fifteenth-century  reformer.  Those  who  would 
take  right  views  of  current  religious  tendencies  on  the  Continent 
or  elsewhere  must  take  long  views.  The  fate  which  overtook 
those  sects  who  have  been  called  “  the  stepchildren  of  the 
Reformation  ”  should  be  a  challenge  to  all  of  us  to  a  keener 
effort  to  understand  and  to  aid  these  simple,  eager,  brave  com¬ 
munities  which  the  Spirit  of  God  is  forming  before  our  eyes 
not  many  miles  away. 

ERNEST  A.  PAYNE. 


The  Holborn  Review,  alas,  will  no  longer  be  edited  by 
Professor  Peake,  of  whom  a  brief  notice  is  given  in  October. 
Mr.  Flowers,  of  Chorleywood,  has  an  article  on  the  modem 
value  of  the  New  Testament — giving  the  portrait  of  Jesus,  His 
teaching,  unanimous  faith  in  His  sovereignty  and  saving  power, 
the  influence  of  a  new  society,  the  religion  of  the  Spirit.  Other 
good  articles  discuss  the  profitable  reading  of  fiction,  and  Conrad 
as  a  novelist. 


The  Spanish  Baptist  Churches. 

Requested  by  the  editor  to  write  an  article  about  the 
Baptist  work  in  Spain,  I  hasten  to  comply  with  the 
request  for  the  benefit  of  the  beloved  readers  of  the  periodical. 

I  shall  try  to  give  an  exact  idea  of  the  origin  and  development 
of  the  Spartish  Baptist  churches. 

The  Baptist  work  in  Spain  is  old,  but  has  not  always  been 
pushed  with  the  same  faithfulness,  and  for  this  reason  the 
number  of  actual  members  is  not  larger  than  it  is.  To-day  we 
have  a  thousand  members  in  our  churches.  Nevertheless,  we 
are  not  satisfied  with  this  number.  The  Baptist  message  is 
well  received  in  Spain.  This  has  been  recognised  even  by  our 
brethren  of  other  denominations,  and  there  would  be  many 
thousands  of  Baptists  in  Spain  if  the  country  had  always  been 
worked  with  the  same  constancy.  The  Spaniard  who  leaves 
the  Roman  Church  abhors  clericalism.  The  ritualistic  service 
does  not  impress  him.  The  Baptist  churches  with  their  simple 
services,  their  baptism  which  speaks  to  the  conscience,  do  im¬ 
press,  and  these  give  a  light  which  cannot  be  confused  by  a 
people  which  have  seen  the  deception  of  Rome.  The  work  has 
always  been  done  in  sincerity,  by  simple  methods,  for  the 
bringing  of  souls  to  Christ;  there  have  been  good  results  in 
Spain.  Two  examples  may  be  given. 

The  Old  Baptist  Mission  of  Catalonia.  This  work  was 
carried  on  by  Mr.  Henry  Lund  and  his  Spanish  helpers  from 
1890  to  1900.  An  itinerant  work  in  the  towns  gave  origin  to  a 
good  number  of  small  churches  with  two  or  three  hundred 
conversions.  These  were  apostolical  conversions  of  simple  men 
and  women,  people  who  worked  for  and  gave  all  to  Christ.  To 
walk  from  five  to  seven  hours  in  order  to  hear  a  sermon  was  no 
great  sacrifice  for  those  veterans  of  the  faith,  some  of  whom 
I  have  had  the  privilege  to  know. 

But  the  opening  of  new  fields  with  larger  opportunities  and 
greater  liberty  to  preach  the  gospel  diverted  the  attention  of 
the  mission  board  which  sustained  the  work  in  Catalonia.  The 
small,  poor,  and  isolated  churches  could  hardly  maintain  them¬ 
selves,  but  they  continued  several  years  with  the  work  of  one 
native,  Don  Gabriel  Anglada.  This  brother  was  unable  to  do 
the  work  he  desired  because  of  delicate  health  brought  on  ,  by  a 
previous  imprisonment  in  a  damp  cell,  when  the  charge  against 
him  had  been  the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  On  the  death  of  this 
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self-denying  worker,  his  nephew  by  marriage,  Don  Ambrosio 
Celma,  took  charge  of  the  work  which  has  grown  much  in  these 
last  years.  Sehor  Celma  has  had  a  special  tact  in  animating 
and  instructing  his  young  members  in  order  that  they  might  help 
him  in  the  Lord’s  work.  With  only  his  books  and  advice,  he  was 
able  to  produce  a  good  number  of  apt  workers  for  the  work, 
until  the  opening  of  the  Baptist  Seminary  in  1923  which  Ccime 
to  our  help. 

The  Swedish  Mission  in  Valencia.  This  work  was  begun 
by  a  Swedish  missionary,  Mr.  Charles  Haglund,  and  was  con¬ 
tinued  by  Mr.  John  Uhr.  The  early  history  of  this  Mission 
is  a  series  of  struggles  and  difficulties,  as  in  all  parts  of  fanatical 
Spain.  In  the  Convention  last  year  the  older  brethren  in 
Valencia  related  to  us  how  fanatical  women  from  the  balconies 
of  their  houses  threw  dirty  water  and  other  dirty  things  on  the 
missionaries  as  they  passed  in  the  street.  Thus  was  planted  the 
large  Baptist  Church  of  Valencia,  which  in  1908  inaugurated  a 
beautiful  chapel  in  the  centre  of  the  city.  Churches  were 
planted  in  several  towns  of  the  province. 

The  New  Baptist  Era  in  Spain.  In  1922  the  Board  of  the 
Soathern  Baptist  Convention  assumed  the  task  of  evangelising 
the  Iberian  Peninsula.  The  old  Mission  of  Catalonia,  the 
Mission  of  Valencia,  and  the  new  churches  of  Madrid  and 
Vlicante  founded  by  another  Swedish  missionary  in  1918  and 
1920,  formed  the  Spanish  Evangelical  Baptist  Union.  We  can 
call  this  act  the  beginning  of  the  “  New  Era  ”  for  the  Baptists 
in  Spain.  The  larger  churches  which  compose  the  Union  are 
eight. 

The  church  of  Barcelona,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty 
members,  under  the  care  of  the  pastor  who  served  so  long  in 
the  Mission  of  Catalonia,  and  who  is  the  secretary  of  the  Baptist 
Mission  in  Spain.  The  church  pays  all  of  its  expenses,  in¬ 
cluding  the  rent  for  the  chapel,  which  is  quite  a  sum  in  a  city 
like  Barcelona.  The  members  are  evangelising  some  districts 
of  Barcelona  by  holding  weekly  services  in  private  homes  and 
in  a  small  hall. 

The  church  of  Tarrasa,  which  began  in  1923  with  sixteen 
members,  and  grew  until  it  had  one  hundred  in  1926.  The 
growth  called  for  the  building  of  a  house  of  worship,  and  we 
made  it  with  Spanish  money.  To-day  we  have  here  one  hundred 
and  fifty  members.  Among  them  are  some  remarkable  cases 
showing  the  power  of  God.  One  case  was  that  of  an  intelligent 
anarchist  who  came  to  church  in  order  to  dispute  the  existence 
of  God.  To-day  this  man  is  one  of  the  leaders  of  our  young 
people.  Another  member  studied  five  years  for  the  priesthood. 
One  young  Mohammedan,  the  son  of  a  leading  family  in  Con- 
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stantinople,  was  offered  exceptional  advantages  by  the 
Romanists  if  he  would  let  them  baptise  him,  but  he  did  not  care 
to  leave  the  religion  of  his  fathers  until  he  later  heard  the 
gospel  in  our  church  and  was  converted;  then  he  wished  to  be 
baptised  and  that  without  any  material  inducement  naturally. 

Sabadell.  This  church  was  a  small  spark,  still  burning, 
from  the  old  Baptist  Mission  when  Senor  Celma  took  charge  of 
the  Mission  in  Catalonia  in  1914.  To-day  the  church  has  ninety 
members,  and  has  a  spacious  hall.  This  steadily-growing  churdi 
has  for  its  pastor  the  celebrated  young  poet  Don  Antonio 
Almudevar. 

Figueras  and  Palamos.  These  two  churches  are  very  near 
the  French  border.  The  pastor  in  Figueras,  Senor  Muniesa, 
besides  pastoring  his  church  and  two  neighbouring  towns,  makes 
a  monthly  trip  to  France  that  he  might  evangelise  thousands  of 
Spaniards  residing  there.  We  have  three  groups  of  Spanish 
Baptists  in  the  south  of  France. 

Valencia.  There  are  in  this  city  two  important  Baptist 
churches  each  having  one  hundred  members. 

There  are  also  good  churches  in  other  towns.  In  Carlet 
there  was  inaugurated  last  year  a  beautiful  temple  built  by  the 
brethren  of  the  church.  A  curious  and  worthy  thing  to  be  noted 
is  that  all  the  water  used  in  the  construction  of  the  church  was 
carried  in  jars  by  the  women  of  the  church,  for  there  is  little 
water  in  the  town.  In  this  way  they  saved  quite  an  expense,  as 
all  the  cement  blocks  were  made  by  the  members. 

Alicante.  This  is  another  city  along  the  Mediterranean 
coast  where  there  is  a  Baptist  church  of  some  ninety  members. 
There  are  mission  stations  in  neighbouring  towns  which  are 
visited  by  the  pastor  of  the  city. 

Albacete.  The  city  is  located  between  Alicante  and  Madrid 
with  a  church  of  some  forty  members,  under  the  care  of  Don 
Francisco  Pais,  a  .Spaniard  educated  in  Cuba.  Lately  there  has 
been  an  awakening  among  the  young  people,  resulting  in 
conversions. 

Madrid.  The  capital  of  Spain  has  a  church  with  more  than 
a  hundred  members  and  two  chapels.  Both  chapels  are 
insufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  growing  church.  The  central 
hall  especially  is  very  small,  because  of  which  the  church  has 
begun  a  subscription  list  for  funds  to  build,  and  already  15,000 
pesetas  have  been  collected.  Although  it  is  impossible  to  do 
anything  with  this  amount  (say  £500),  the  members  are  working 
and  trusting  the  Lord. 

The  Baptist  Mission  has  suffered  by  the  last  financial  crisis 
of  the  Mission.  Five  pastors  had  to  take  up  secular  work,  and 
the  Seminary  had  to  close  because  of  the  lack  of  funds.  '  Also 
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le  we  lack  liberty  in  Spain.  There  is  less  liberty  in  Spain  than  in 

•e  Italy. 

le  Recently  the  Church  of  Badajoz,  supported  by  the  Pioneer 

)e  Mission  of  England  under  the  care  of  D.  Lorenzo  Elder,  has 

Y.  joined  the  Spanish  Baptist  Convention. 

The  Spanish  Gospel  Mission  is  working  also  with  great 
)f  sympathy  with  Baptists,  in  provinces  of  central  Spain  where 

:y  the  Union  has  no  station.  The  Headquarters  of  the  Mission  is 

h  Valdepenas,  where  is  a  very  important  church  The  Director 

LO  is  D.  Percy  Buffard. 

In  spite  of  the  difficulties  it  is  pleasing  to  us  to  see  that 
ir  the  Spanish  people  receive  the  gospel.  Continually  souls  are 

a,  joining  the  ranks  of  Baptist  believers,  and  frankly  the  future 

;s  presents  itself  with  optimism. 

)f  Pray  for  Spain. 

ih  SAMUEL  VILA. 


PEN  PICTURES  OF  LONDON  YEARLY  MEETING, 
1789-1806. 

IN  these  120  pages.  Dr.  Norman  Penney  has  well  edited  the 
notes  of  Richard  Cockin  and  James  Jenkins.  Scarcely  any 
other  body  of  Free  Churchmen  had  such  annual  meetings,  and 
none  had  its  proceedings  so  well  recorded.  We  may  be  thankful 
for  the  unofficial  reporters  who  set  down  the  opposition  to  a 
Women’s  Yearly  Meeting  because  “  it  will  be  giving  to  one 
body,  two  heads  ” ;  and  the  way  it  was  conciliated  by  throwing 
out  “  a  tub  to  a  whale.”  Fancy  a  Baptist  minute-secretary  to-day 
being  so  affected  by  a  discussion  as  to  weep  and  “  defuse  a 
tendring  influence  over  the  Meeting”!  Yet  even  in  those  days 
there  were  young  Friends  in  the  gallerj^  needing  reproof  for 
behaving  in  a  light  unbecoming  manner.  The  original  pictures 
are  embellished  by  the  notes  of  Dr.  Penney,  who  seems  to  know 
intimate  details  of  every  Friend  at  every  period,  were  he  a 
shepherd,  a  lessee  of  Castle  Chambord  for  a  boarding-school, 
or  the  inventor  of  bathing  machines  at  Margate.  This  part 
and  its  successor  may  be  had  from  Friends’  House  for  ten 
shillings  the  pair,  now. 


Baptismal  Regeneration. 

IN  Dr.  Forsyth’s  book  The  Church  and  the  Sacraments,  a  book 
•which  all  ministers  would  do  well  to  read  and  study,  and 
which,  contrary  to  the  author’s  wont,  is  written  in  a  delightfully 
clear  style,  there  is  a  notable  chapter  by  Dr.  H.  T.  Andrews  on 
“  The  Place  of  the  Sacraments  in  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul.” 
It  is  a  chapter  which  calls  for  the  careful  attention  of  Baptists. 
He  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  best  commentary  on  the  phrase 
“Ye  were  washed”  in  1  Cor.  vi.  11,  is  to  be  found  in  Acts 
xxii.  16,  “  Arise  and  be  baptized  and  wash  away  thy  sins.” 

“  In  both  of  these  statements  there  seems  to  be  a  very  definite 
nexus  between  baptism  and  the  forgiveness  of  sins.”  Of  1  Cor. 
XV.  29 — “  Those  who  are  baptized  for  the  dead,”  he  says,  “  There 
is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  St.  Paul  is  referring  to  the  practice 
of  vicarious  baptism  by  living  Christians  on  behalf  of  those  who 
had  died  in  an  unbaptized  condition.  .  .  .  Baptism  was  believed  to 
confer  some  spiritual  endowment  which  could  not  be  obtained 
in  any  other  way  and  it  was  hoped  that  vicarious  baptism  might 
remedy  the  defect  for  those  who  had  died  without  it — a  defect 
which  otherwise  seemed  irremediable.”  With  Ephesians  v.  26 
and  Titus  iii.  5  in  mind,  he  says  it  is  “  Very  hard  to  resist  the 
conclusion  that  if  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  do  not  enunciate  the 
doctrine  of  Baptismal  Regeneration,  they  at  any  rate  approximate 
very  closely  to  it,  with  this  difference,  of  course,  that  there  is 
no  shred  of  proof  that  baptism  was  ever  administered  to  infants 
in  the  Apostolic  age.”  As  to  John  iii.  5,  his  opinion  is  that 
“  there  seems  to  be  no  way  of  avoiding  the  conclusion  that 
what  the  words  signify  is  this ;  Baptism  is  essential  not  merely 
to  the  bene  esse  but  to  the  very  esse  of  the  Christian  life.” 
All  this  is  really  amazing  as  coming  from  a  Congregationalist, 
and  it  goes  far  beyond  such  Anglicans  as  Whitgift  and  Hooker. 
For  Whitgift  said,  “  It  is  not  true  that  whoso  has  external 
signs  shall  be  saved  but  it  is  true  that  none  can  be  saved 
that  are  willingly  void  of  them.  Qui  crediderit  baptizatus.” 
So  he,  at  least,  did  not  hold  baptism  as  absolutely  vital.  Some 
might  unwillingly  lack  it  and  be  saved  despite  the  defect.  And 
Hooker,  while  maintaining  that  baptism  is  the  ordinary  gate  into 
the  Christian  life,  says  that  “  it  is  to  be  gladly  confessed  that 
there  may  be  in  divers  cases  life  by  virtue  of  inward  baptism 
where  outward  is  not  found.”  Certainly  the  unquestioned  refility 
of  spiritual  life  in  Quakers  and  Salvationists  who  do  not  practise 
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baptism  is  a  fact  to  be  reckoned  with  here.  If  John  iii.  5  really 
meant  what  Dr.  Andrews  says  it  does,  it  would  contradict  the 
facts  of  spiritual  experience  and  that  in  itself  is  grave  reason 
for  mistrusting  his  interpretation.  Moreover,  everybody  knows 
that  there  has  often  been  very  little  sign  of  spiritual  life 
amid  populations  where  every  individual  has  been  baptized. 
John  Calvin  put  it  tersely,  “  He  who  is  not  a  Christian  before 
he  comes  to  receive  baptism  cannot  be  made  a  Christian  by 
baptism,  which  is  only  the  seal  of  grace  before  received.”  But 
Dr.  Andrews’  passages  should  be  re-examined.  1  Cor.  xv.  29  is 
a  well-known  crux  interpretum.  But  if  the  gross  superstition 
of  a  vicarious  baptism  for  the  dead  did  really  arise  among  the 
Corinthian  Christians,  it  is  simply  inconceivable  that  the  Apostle 
of  justification  by  faith  should  have  referred  to  it  in  any  terms 
save  those  of  passionate  denial  and  stinging  rebuke.  In 
Ephesians  v.  26,  and  Titus  iii.  5,  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
Xovrpov,  rendered  in  the  Revised  Version  “  the  washing  of 
water,  Gr.  laver,”  does  not  necessarily  mean  “  place  of  bathing,” 
or  “  the  water  for  washing,”  but  may  mean  the  “  washing  ” 
itself.  Moulton  and  Milligan’s  Greek  Testament  Vocabulary  and 
Robinson’s  “  Ephesians  ”  in  loc.,  may  be  usefully  consulted  upon 
this  point  and  will  confirm  the  correctness  of  our  statement.  So 
there  is  no  sound  reason  for  the  view  that  the  two  passages 
make  any  allusion  to  baptism.  Certainly  we  cannot  use  them 
in  any  attempt  to  construct  a  Pauline  doctrine  on  the  subject. 
Why  should  we  not  take  it  that  the  much  discussed  tv  prjfiari 
(with  the  word)  is  an  echo  of  another  word  which  may  have 
been  current  in  Christian  circles  before  the  Fourth  Gospel 
appeared,  “  Already  ye  are  clean  because  of  the  word  which 
I  have  spoken  unto  you  ”  The  participle  in  Ephesians  v.  26, 
rendered  “  having  cleansed  ”  in  the  Revised  Version,  is  probably 
an  aorist  of  coincident  action  for  the  cleansing  and  the  sanctifying 
are  one  and  the  same  act  of  grace.  In  the  very  moment  when 
a  man  believes,  he  is  forgiven  and  becomes  a  saint  in  the  New 
Testament  meaning  of  that  sorely  abused  word.  As  for  Acts 
xxii.  16,  baptism  was  for  Paul  an  essential  part  of  his  self¬ 
surrender  to  Christ.  It  followed  inevitably  upon  his  conversion. 
It  would  have  been  to  him  unthinkable  that  he  should  not  be 
baptized.  There  was  “  a  nexus  between  baptism  and  the 
forgiveness  of  sins  ”  since  faith  in  Christ  meant  obedience  to 
His  command.  Yet  the  statement  needs  guarding.  Baptism  was 
not  a  thing  which  had  so  obtained  for  Paul  the  Divine 
forgiveness.  His  whole  reiterated  teaching  makes  it  clear  that 
the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration  would  have  been  repudiated 
by  him  with  a  scornful  indignation  such  as  he  felt  and  expressed 
when  he  fought  the  idea  that  circumcision  was  vital  to  salvation. 
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With  reference  to  John  iii.  5,  it  seemed  to  me  at  one  time 
that  the  clue  to  its  meaning  was  in  that  word  Kal  (and)  which 
could  well  be  rendered  “  even.”  When  a  Romanist  priest  once 
challenged  me  on  the  subject,  I  asked  him  whether  “  God  and 
the  Father  ”  meant  “  God  even  the  Father,”  whether  “  He  shall 
baptize  you  in  the  Holy  Spirit  and  fire  ”  might  not  mean  “  the 
Holy  Spirit  even  fire,”  and  whether  similarly  we  might  not 
read  “  Except  a  man  be  born  of  water  even  of  the  Spirit,” 
taking  water  as  a  symbol  of  the  Spirit  in  His  cleansing  power. 
He  consulted  his  Greek  New  Testament  and  frankly  allowed 
that  the  Lord’s  words  were  certainly  patient  of  that  interpretation, 
upon  which  I  charged  him  never  to  quote  John  iii.  5  as  proof 
of  his  doctrine,  since  his  foundation  would  be  very  insecure. 
Recently  I  have  discovered  that  Thomas  Cartwright  held  the 
same  view.  Against  baptism  by  women  in  cases  of  urgency,  he 
says,  “  It  came  by  a  false  interpretation  of  John  iii.  5,  which 
means  not  water  but  is  a  translation  or  borrowed  speech  for 
the  Spirit  of  God  as  elsewhere  fire  is  the  same,  purifying.” 
A  greater  man  than  Cartwright — John  Calvin — held  the  same 
view. 

But  thefe  is  a  far  more  feasible  interpretation.  Proselyte 
baptism  was  practised  among  Jews  in  ancient  times.  We  have 
no  direct  proof  of  this,  but  we  know  that  they  used  it  in  Christian 
days  and  they  certainly  did  not  borrow  it  from  the  Church. 
But  John  the  Baptist  called  Israelites  to  the  baptism  of 
repentance,  and  though  Matthew  says  “  He  saw  many  of  the 
Pharisees  and  the  Sadducees  coming  to  (or  for)  his  baptism,” 
Luke  makes  it  clear  that  the  Pharisees  only  came  as  spectators. 
“  The  Pharisees  and  the  lawyers  rejected  for  themselves  the 
counsel  of  God  being  not  baptized  of  him  ”  (vii.  30).  It  was 
all  very  well  to  expect  a  heathen  man  to  submit  to  such  a 
humiliation,  but  it  was  preposterous  to  imagine  for  a  moment 
that  a  Pharisee  would  bow  his  proud  head  beneath  the  waters. 
He  was  already  one  of  God’s  people  and  a  leader  among  them ! 
I  believe  then,  that  our  Lord  was  telling  Nicodemus  that  he 
ought  to  have  made  that  submission  not  because  baptism  was 
anything  in  itself,  but  that  the  realisation  and  confession  of 
his  sinfulness  would  have  been  the  first  step  towards  the  new 
life.  Besides  that,  Nicodemus  needed  the  quickening  grace  of 
the  Holy  Spirit. 


HENRY  J.  WICKS. 


Prisoners  in  Devon  and  Cornwall 
in  1672. 


The  State  Papers,  Dome.stic,  of  Charles  II,  contain  two  in 
album  309,  documents  103,  which  are  duplicate  lists  of 
18  Presbyterians,  Independents,  and  Anabaptists,  conceivably 
worthy  of  pardon  together  with  Quakers  : — 

Edward  Ebdon  and  John  Bennet;  prisoners  in  Southgate 
in  Exon,  on  excommuncation. 

Thomas  Egbeare  and  Elizabeth  Pine  (or  Gine) ;  prisoners 
in  Stoke  Canon  in  Devon  on  excommunication. 

Samuel  Hart  and  Henry  Forty;  prisoners  in  the  King’s 
Bench  for  nonconformity. 

Alexander  Edwards,  Walter  Tincombe  (or  Trincombe),. 
William  Lob,  John  Dier  (or  Diar),  Charles  Cock,  Will  Steevens ; 
prisoners  in  Bodmin  in  Cornwall  upon  excommunication. 

Samson  Lark,  Will  Tacy  (or  Jasey),  John  Adams,  Roger 
Rowe,  Francis  Hart;  prisoner  in  the  common  jail  at  Exon  for 
premunire. 

Thomas  Gower,  prisoner  in  Durham  jail  on  excommunica¬ 
tion. 

On  the  lists  as  a  whole,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  reason  was 
excommunication.  This  method  of  putting  people  in  jail  was 
adopted  afterwards  with  Bunyan,  and  called  forth  a  legal 
pamphlet  from  James  Jones  of  Southwark.  Many  people  were 
startled  lately  by  a  very  similar  procedure  when  a  man  in  default 
with  an  ecclesiastical  court  was  sent  to  jail  by  the  lord  chancellor. 

As  to  the  men  and  woman.  We  cannot  identify  all  as  Baptist, 
for  especially  in  Cornwall  information  is  scanty.  We  know  that 
the  Lobbs  and  Tincombes  were  Presbyterian,  and  perhaps  the 
Rowes  also;  the  Ebdens  and  Egbeares  were  Congregational; 
for  this  very  year  they  took  out  licences  so  describing  themselves. 
As  to  the  others  ; — 

Colonel  Robert  Bennett  had  been  a  well-known  Baptist  since 
1650  in  Cornwall ;  and  album  303,  document  1031  shows  that 
this  year  he  received  a  pardon  :  John  Bennet  may  be  a  relation. 

The  Dyers  were  a  Baptist  family,  famous  a  century  later 
in  Plymouth. 

William  Facey  lost  no  time  in  taking  out  a  licence  to  teach 
at  Tiverton. 
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Henry  Forty  had  been  twelve  years  in  Exeter  jail,  and  was 
freed  together  with  Bennett  on  the  application  of  Colonel  Blood. 

Sampson  Lark  went  back  to  his  work  at  Lyme  Regis,  joined 
Monmouth,  and  was  executed  for  treason. 

A  Pyne  was  colonel  and  J.P.  in  Somerset  1653,  and  the 
family  has  been  strong  Baptist  ever  since. 

Thomas  Gower  was  very  well  known  in  London  and  Durham 
as  a  prominent  Baptist. 


The  Bloody  Assizes  of  1685. 

There  were  two  rebellions  against  James  II.  The  former 
was  of  the  lower  classes,  largely  Nonconformist,  with  a 
bad  leader,  the  Duke  of  Monmouth.  It  failed,  and  when  the 
military  slaughter  was  over,  there  was  a  special  commission  of 
judges  to  try  the  rebels.  The  latter  rebellion  was  of  nearly  all 
classes,  of  all  shades  of  religion  except  Roman  Catholic,  with 
a  good  leader,  the  Prince  of  Orange.  It  succeeded,  and  shortly 
afterwards  there  appeared  various  pamphlets  telling  about  the 
Bloody  Assize  of  1^5,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  rebels.  On 
these,  Macaulay  founded  his  rollicking  narrative  in  his  History. 
Whoever  would  compare  his  story  with  his  authorities,  could  see 
him  heightening  the  picture  by  quite  gratuitous  touches. 

Within  the  last  six  years,  the  State  Papers  for  the  period 
have  been  calendared,  and  the  official  side  of  the  story  has  been 
accessible.  Two  writers,  a  judge  and  an  antiquary,  have  re-told 
the  story  as  a  whole.  And  as  the  latter  is  a  bibliographer,  he 
has  examined  the  sources  of  the  previous  version.  The  startling 
fact  emerges  that  the  book  on  which  Macaulay,  and  most  other 
writers,  relied,  was  published  by  a  tricky  man,  was  edited  by 
a  rebel  who  in  other  respects  had  a  dubious  character,  and  was 
inspired  by  that  lover  of  truth,  Titus  Oates.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  fresh  examinations  are  clearly  needed. 

The  contemporary  evidence  is  fairly  plentiful,  but  long 
remained  in  manuscript.  For  instance,  at  All  Souls,  Oxford,  are 
daily  extracts  from  the  newsletters,  showing  what  was  given 
out  to  the  public :  these  were  printed  in  1857.  There  was  an 
authorized  writer  of  newsletters,  Henry  Muddiman,  and  the 
drafts  of  his  letters  are  still  in  manuscript,  in  the  library  of 
the  Marquess  of  Bath.  They  show  what  the  government  was 
willing  for  the  people  at  large  to  know;  between  them  and  the 
lurid  stories  of  Oates  a  few  years  later,  all  classes  of  readers 
could  get  fairly  contemporary  versions  to  suit  them. 

In  1888  F.  A.  Inderwick  wrote  an  essay,  appending  statistics 
from  the  gaol-books.  The  Somersetshire  Archaeological  Society 
in  1892  published  an  article  on  the  sources  of  history  for  both 
the  rebellion  and  the  assizes.  Correspondence  of  the  earls  of 
Clarendon  and  Abingdon  on  the  subject  was  printed  four  years 
later  by  the  Oxford  Historical  Society.  In  1904  the  Historical 
Manuscript  Commission  printed  several  relevant  letters  from 
the  Stopford-Sackville  papers.  Six  years  later  the  Royal 
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Historical  Society  printed  a  drummer’s  account  of  the  militia’s 
work  for  a  month.  Ephemeral  books  and  pamphlets  and  ballads 
may  be  traced  in  the  Bibliotheca  Somersetiensis,  the  Bibliotheca 
Lindesiana,  and  the  Index  to  the  ballad-entries  in  the  Stationers' 
Register.  The  trials  in  London  were  reported  and  published 
even  in  October  1685,  and  a  Commentary  next  year. 

The  proceedings  of  the  judges  ma}’-  be  summarized.  At 
Winchester  the  lady  Lisle  was  convicted  for  sheltering  a  rebel, 
sentenced,  and  executed.  At  Dorchester  they  spent  five  days. 
On  the  first  day  sixty-eight  men  pleaded  guilty  by  the  advice 
of  the  prosecuting  counsel;  thirty  pleaded  not  guilty,  but  only 
one  was  acquitted.  The  executioner.  Ketch,  said  that  with  one 
assistant  he  could  hang,  quarter,  and  boil  only  thirteen  a  day. 
In  the  five  days,  251  were  sentenced  to  death,  with  the  intention 
of  sparing  the  lives  of  190.  The  others  were  executed  at 
Dorchester,  Lyme,  Bridport,  Melcombe,  Sherborne,  Poole  and 
Wareham. 

At  Exeter  only  one  day  was  necessary;  nineteen  pleaded 
guilty,  two  were  convicted  and  executed  at  once.  The  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  rebellion  was  Taunton,  yet  two  days  sufficed, 
as  out  of  505  indicted,  only  six  pleaded  not  guilty.  The  la.st 
gaol-delivery’  was  at  Wells,  where  541  pleaded  guilty,  one  was 
tried,  condemned  and  executed,  all  in  one  day.  Of  all  these, 
a  warrant  to  execute  239  was  signed  in  September.  The  hangman 
was  kept  busy  till  December,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  heads 
and  quarters,  boiled  in  pitch,  were  hanging  at  the  gates,  bridges, 
cross-roads  all  over  the  west ;  nor  were  they  buried  till  the 
autumn  of  1686. 

Many  died  from  small-pox  before  they  could  be  hanged, 
and  it  seems  that  the  total  number  executed  was  only  251. 
Hundreds  were  transported  to  the  Leeward  islands,  Barbados, 
Jamaica  and  Carolina ;  all  of  these  who  survived  were  pardoned 
after  the  second  rebellion.  About  thirty  escaped  with  a  fine  or 
a  whipping.  About  eighty  were  pardoned.  About  130  were 
bound  over  to  good  behaviour.  The  names  of  all  of  these  are 
now  published,  and  a  modem  editor  has  given  a  few  notes  on 
some  of  them.  But  much  more  work  deserves  to  be  done  as 
to  these  pioneers. 

These  lists  deserve  close  attention  from  the  secretaries  of 
the  Somerset  and  Dorset  Baptist  churches,  which  contributed 
scores,  if  not  hundreds,  to  the  ranks  of  the  insurgents.  The 
Lyme  Regis  church  was  foremost,  and  it  is  not  surprising  to 
see  the  pastor,  Sampson  Lark,  with  John  Holloway,  the 
tobacconist,  amongst  the  earliest  who  paid  forfeit.  Other  Dorset 
names  well  known  in  Baptist  circles  are  Bevis,  Collier,  Cox, 
Elliot,  Sprake,  Waldron.  Colonel  Abraham  Holmes  and  Will 
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Hewling  were  Baptist,  but  had  landed  with  Monmouth. 
Benjamin  Hewling  was  convicted  at  Taunton;  the  story  is  well- 
known  how  his  grandfather,  Kiffin  of  London,  interceded,  but 
could  only  obtain  that  he  should  not  be  quartered,  but  buried 
whole.  Robert  Perrot,  who  had  helped  his  relation,  Colonel 
Blood,  in  a  previous  plot,  stealing  the  crown  and  sceptre,  was 
executed  at  Taunton  this  time. 

Two  cases  deserve  special  mention.  William  Wiseman,  a 
barber’s  apprentice  at  Weymouth,  for  publishing  a  seditious  libel, 
was  sentenced  to  be  whipped  at  every  market  town  in  Dorset; 
of  these  there  are  ten.  “  Thomas  Pitts  ”  was,  for  spreading 
false  news,  sentenced  to  pay  £3  6s.  8d.,  and  be  whipped  :  small¬ 
pox  saved  him  from  the  whipping.  His  real  name  was  John 
Tutchin,  and  he  was  responsible  for  fighting  as  well.  Once  freed, 
he  began  inventing  dying  speeches  and  publishing  them  as 
broadsides  in  1686.  When  the  wind  changed  in  1689,  he  collected 
them  as  “  The  Protestant  Martyrs,  or,  the  Bloody  Assizes,”  which 
with  the  aid  of  Oates  .swelled  up  by  1705  into  a  fifth  edition, 
a  splendid  mass  of  fiction,  which  has  misled  many  a  serious 
historian.  Macaulay,  for  example,  watered  the  little  seed  of 
William  Wiseman,  till  it  became  a  green  baytree. 

The  grave  losses  sustained  by  our  churches  in  Somerset 
and  Dorset,  still  affected  them  four  years  later,  and  so  when 
the  churches  of  all  England  were  represented  at  London  in  1689, 
the  West  did  not  give  its  usual  lead,  which  it  only  recovered 
after  ten  years.  Some  real  harm  was  done,  the  effects  of  which 
persisted  for  nearly  a  century. 

We  commend  to  some  Baptist  antiquary  in  the  Taunton 
district,  that  he  take  the  official  lists  in  the  Calendar  of  State 
Papers,  and  try  to  trace  his  spiritual  ance.stors  who  fought  against 
James  as  their  fathers  against  his  father. 


TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  UNITARIAN  HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY. 

The  October  issue  has  a  study  of  Hackney  College 
about  1795,  as  remembered  a  generation  later  by  a  student, 
William  Hazlitt.  In  those  days,  universities  were  practically 
closed  to  Dissenters,  and  Hackney  had  thirty  lay  students,  eleven 
fee-paying  divinity  students,  and  eight  more  on  the  foundation. 
The  diary  of  a  Leeds  layman,  1733-1786,  in  forty-one  quarto 
volumes,  has  yielded  a  useful  study  of  a  cloth-factor  whose  chief 
interest  in  life  was  religion. 


Repairing  a  Meeting-house  in  1720. 

IN  the  later  days  of  Benjamin  Stinton,  the  lease  of  the 
meeting-house  in  Goats  Yard  Passage,  Fair  Street,  Horsely- 
down,  was  nearing  its  close,  and  arrangements  were  made  to 
erect  a  new  building  in  Unicom  Yard.  When  John  Gill  was 
invited  to'  the  pastorate,  the  church  divided.  One  section  there¬ 
after  worshipped  in  Unicorn  Yard,  and  the  other  section  under 
John  Gill,  after  temporarily  worshipping  in  Crosby’s  schoolroom, 
obtained  a  new  lease  of  the  old  meeting-house  in  Goats  Yard. 
They  found  it  sadly  in  need  of  repair,  and  at  their  church 
meeting  on  the  l2th  January  1719/20, 

Bro.  Jones,  Bro.  Cobb,  Bro.  Smith,  Bro.  Deale,  Bro.  Turner, 
and  Bro.  Crosby  were  appointed  in  trust  for  the  Church  to 
take  a  lease  of  the  Meeting  house  for  the  term  of  40|  years 
and  to  repair  the  same  with  all  needful  and  necessary 
reparations  and  likewise  to  insure  300£  thereupon  from 
Damages  that  may  be  sustained  by  Fire. 

Crosby’s  account  of  the  cost,  as  entered  by  him  in  the  minute 
book,  is  of  much  interest.  A  raising  dinner,  a  branch 
(chandelier),  a  pulpit  candlestick,  a  tin  of  sconces  and  hooks, 
eightpence  for  sawing  pries  (privets),  and  a  lawyer’s  bill  of  three 
guineas,  decidedly  remind  us  of  other  days  and  other  ways. 

Here  is  a  copy  of  it. 

An  Account  of  Mony’s  paid  for  the  Reparation  of  the  Meeting 
House  &c.  Anno  1720 — 


To  our  Brethren  who  separated  from  us  to  prevent 
their  demolishing  of  the  pews  standing  which  they 
threatned  at  their  leaving  the  place  10  0  0 

To  Mr.  Randal  Carpenter  in  full  of  his  Articles  of 
agreement  60  0  0 

To  Ditto  in  full  for  his  overwork  10  2  0 

Spent  on  the  Workmen  for  a  Raising  dinner  13  0 

Paid  breakfast  mony  for  them  4  10 

To  Mr.  Goldsmith  Paviour  for  Paving  Work  7  7  0 

To  Mr.  Burput  Clock  Makr.  for  a  Dial  6  6  0 

To  Mr.  Staples  for  a  Branch  2  2  0 

To  Mr.  Wade  Brazier  for  Cleaning  it  .26 

To  Ditto  for  a  new  branch  &  inlarging  ye  old  one  5  0  0 

Paid  for  the  pulpit  Candlestick  16  0 

Paid  for  1^  dozs  of  Tinn  Sconces  &  Hooks  19  7 
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To  Mr.  Landen  Carpr.  for  work  done  1  10  0 

To  Ditto  for  more  work  done  19  0 

To  Mr.  Waller  in  full  for  painting  work  both  outside 
and  inside  16  10  0 

To  Mr.  Croney  for  Smiths  Work  6  4 

Paid  a  Sawyer  for  sawying  some  pries  8 

Paid  for  a  Grate  and  setting  up  in  ye  Vestry  7  10 

Paid  for  Dying  the  Curtains  &  new  making  them  4  6 

Paid  for  some  small  nails  1 

Paid  to  ye  Scavengers  for  carrying  away  Rubbish  1  0 

Paid  for  Leases  of  ye  meeting  house  3  3  0 

127  15  4 

A  Tax  bill  8  1^ 


128  3  5i 

The  contributions  amounted  to  £117  9s.  lid.,  and  were 
derived  from  subscriptions,  payments  for  pews,  and  a  public 
collection  of  £16  3s.  Id.  Among  the  subscribers  were  Elizabeth 
Stinton,  Robert  Cobb,  and  the  four  deacons,  Thomas  Crosby, 
John  Jones,  John  Smith  and  Thomas  Stone. 

At  the  church  meeting  on  2nd  May,  1721, 

Bro.  Crosby  in  whom  the  Church  reposed  the  Trust 
of  the  management  of  their  publick  Charges  desired  that 
some  persons  might  be  appointed  to  Audit  his  accompts  to 
Christmas  last  and  the  Church  appointed  Bro.  Jones,  Bro. 
Smith,  Bro.  Stone,  Bro.  Cobb,  Bro.  Thompson,  Bro.  Deale, 
Bro.  Turner,  Bro.  Allen  and  such  others  of  the  Brethren 
who  were  inclined  thereto  to  appoint  a  time  and  place  for 
the  doing  of  the  same. 

Doubtless  in  the  congenial  and  convivial  surroundings  of 
audits  and  committee  meetings  of  those  days,  the  eight  named 
auditors,  with  the  help  of  the  other  brethren  who  were  inclined 
thereto,  found  it  possible  to  carry  through  this  little  audit. 

SEYMOUR  J.  PRICE. 


The 

Influence  of  Whitefield  on  Baptists. 

George  WHITEFIELD’S  field-preaching  extended  from 
1737  to  1770.  What  he  did  for  the  Church  of  England, 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  the  Calvinistic  Methodists  of  Wales, 
aristocratic  circles  influenced  by  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon, 
is  well  known;  the  New  Light  in  America  was  carried 
broadcast  by  him.  It  is  worth  while  studying,  from  Tyerman’s 
biography,  how  Baptists  profited.  And  1737  happens  to  be  not 
far  from  the  zero  line :  to  put  it  another  way,  Baptists  (like 
all  others)  were  steadily  shrinking  and  dying  till  this  new  force 
appeared. 

The  first  contact  was  when  Whitefield,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three,  was  going  out  to  his  missionary  work  in  the  new 
colony  of  Georgia.  As  he  was  becalmed  off  Deal,  he  went 
ashore  and  preached  at  a  private  house.  The  Elder  of  the 
General  Baptist  church  came  to  see  him,  but  was  challenged 
as  to  his  “  taking  the  ministerial  function  without  being  called.” 
They  did  agree,  however,  as  to  the  need  of  regeneration.  No 
result  can  be  traced;  the  annals  of  the  Deal  church  are  blank 
from  1727  till  James  Fenn  helped  found  the  new  Connexion 
in  1770,  by  which  time  Whitefield  had  found  light  on  calling 
to  the  ministry.  Yet  there  was  a  John  Doble  who  went  out 
in  the  same  convoy,  who  became  master  of  a  school  at  Highgate  ; 
it  would  be  interesting  to  trace  if  he  were  related  to  the  Dobels 
who  were  Baptist  leaders  round  Cranbrook  from  1736. 

At  Badsey,  near  livesham,  there  lived  a  family  named 
Seward.  Henry,  the  eldest,  married  a  Baptist  wife,  and  this 
led  to  the  strengthening  of  the  Baptists  near,  so  that  in  1732 
they  built  a  meeting-house  at  Bengeworth.  William  was  a 
churchman,  who  after  good  work  at  charity  schools  in  London 
had  met  some  of  the  earliest  Methodists  and  had  been  con¬ 
verted.  Early  in  1739  he  was  at  a  conference  in  Islington 
where  he  met  Whitefield,  and  in  February  he  joined  him  on 
a  preaching  tour.  A  third  brother,  Benjamin,  had  also  been 
won  by  Charles  Wesley,  to  the  rage  of  Henry.  When 
Benjamin  fell  ill  at  home,  Henry  tried  to  isolate  him  from  his 
Methodist  friends,  and  actually  wrung  the  nose  of  Charles 
Wesley  who  came  to  call.  But  William  took  Whitefield  to 
see  Henry,  who  offered  him  the  use  of  his  yard  for  preaching, 
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as  the  clergy  would  not  lend  their  churches.  For  three  days 
the  young  evangelist  preached  in  this  village,  as  well  as  in 
Evesham  street  and  town  hall.  He  returned  in  July  and  preached 
again  in  the  same  way,  then  with  120  friends  rode  to  Pershore, 
but  there  the  church  was  put  at  his  disposal  before  the 
cavalcade  rode  on  to  Tewkesbury,  singing  all  the  way.  He 
does  not  mention  Baptists  in  these  places.  Mrs.  Seward  is 
well  known  as  a  great  supporter  of  Baptists  in  Worcestershire; 
and  in  1754  bequeathed  £3,600  to  continue  work  in  the  district. 

In  June,  1739,  Whitefield  was  asked  to  come  and  preach 
at  Hertford.  The  Baptist  minister  sent  a  horse  to  London  that 
he  might  idde  down.  This  would  appear  to  be  Jonas 
Thurrowgood,  who  lived  at  Bendish,  and  who  in  1736  had 
registered  a  Baptist  meeting-house  on  Castle  Street,  Hertford. 
He  preached  three  times  in  the  open  air,  to  thousands  of  people ; 
then  went  to  Hatfield  Broad  Oak  in  Essex,  where  Baptists  had 
had  a  little  meeting  from  1672;  but  while  he  preached  at 
Saffron  Walden,  Thaxted  and  Bishops  Stortford,  and  William 
Seward  seems  to  have  been  with  him,  there  is  no  mention  of 
direct  influence. 

Seward  was  not  the  only  wealthy  man  who  linked  old 
Baptists  with  new  Methodists.  The  Blackwells  of  London  used 
to  entertain  the  Baptist  ministers  every  week,  and  Ebenezer  this 
year  became  a  steady  supporter  of  Whitefield.  The  evangelist 
wrote  to  him  from  Cirencester  that  same  June;  he  had  been 
preaching  in  a  field  to  about  3,000  people,  and  the  Baptists 
afterwards  brought  him  five  guineas  for  his  new  Orphan 
House  in  Georgia.  Next  month  he  preached  in  Tetbury  to 
some  4,000  people ;  many  of  divers  denominations  came  to 
meet  him,  and  he  visited  Mr.  O.,  the  Baptist  teacher,  before 
riding  on  to  preach  in  the  evening  at  Malmesbury :  this  gives 
a  pleasant  glimpse  of  Nathaniel  Overbury,  a  relation  of  Mrs. 
Seward’s  minister  at  Alcester. 

In  that  same  July  he  w’as  preaching  to  thousands  around 
London  on  Hackney  Marsh,  Kennington  Common  and  Moor 
Fields :  one  amazed  beholder  measured  up  that  a  Sunday 
congregation  covered  2,827  square  yards,  standing  close;  and 
an  editor  allowed,  with  bad  arithmetic,  that  there  might  have 
been  11,338  persons.  Yet  no  allusion  to  such  events  seem  made 
by  Baptists,  though  they  had  seven  churches  within  half  a  mile : 
nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  they  went  and  did  likewise. 
Of  them  all,  only  two  are  known  except  to  the  antiquarian; 
Brine  had  no  gospel  for  the  unconverted,  James  Foster  gave 
his  magnificent  thought  and  oratory  to  stemming  fashionable 
infidelity. 

If  London  was  thus  stagnant,  Philadelphia  was  the  same. 
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A  Presbyterian  minister  wrote,  “  Religion,  as  it  were,  lay  a 
dying,  and  ready  to  expire  its  last  breathe  of  life  in  this  part 
of  the  visible  church.”  Baptists  had  a  brick  building,  from 
which  they  had  bought  out  the  episcopalians.  Whitefield  rode 
thither  four  months  later,  ISO  miles  of  rough  country  from 
Lewis  Town,  went  to  church  Sunday  morning,  4th  November, 
preached  in  the  afternoon,  went  to  Quakers’  meeting  at  night, 
preached  again  on  Monday,  was  called  on  by  the  Presbyterian 
minister,  called  on  the  Baptist,  spent  the  evening  with  two 
loving  Quakers,  preached  again  on  Tuesday,  spoke  at  a  Quaker 
funeral,  entei'tained  the  Presbyterian  and  Baptist  ministers  in 
the  evening.^  On  a  tour  next  year  he  went  to  hear  “  Mr.  Jones 
the  Bapti.st  minister,  who  preached  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus.”  And  when  the  Presbyterian  Synod  met  there  in  May, 
1740,  the  Baptist  meeting  took  an  honourable  part  in  a  great 
revival  due  to  Whitefield.  The  minister  was  Jenkins  Jones, 
who  had  migrated  from  Llanfair  Nant  in  Pembroke,  and  was 
in  charge  not  only  of  Philadelphia  but  of  the  older  church  at 
Pennepek.  There  had  been  an  Association  since  1707,  but  this 
revival  quickened  it.  It  drew  up  a  Confession,  for  hitherto 
there  had  been  great  variety  of  teaching,  endorsed  it  as  standard, 
and  sent  out  missionaries  to  rally  old  churches  and  plant  new 
ones.  The  influence  of  this  Association  from  1742  all  along  the 
Atlantic  was  great;  and  the  impulse  was  Whitefield’s. 

Even  more  friendly  relations  were  established  southwards. 
At  Charleston  he  went  to  the  Baptist  meeting  and  preached. 
The  church  was  in  extreme  low  water,  owing  to  a  General 
Baptist  church  having  been  recently  planted  at  Stono,  which 
had  appealed  home  for  a  minister,  and  had  just  received 
Haywood ;  Whitefield  revived  the  original  church  and  spoke 
well  of  its  minister,  apparently  Thomas  Simmons,  but  possibly 
William  Peart.  William  Tilley,  from  Salisbury,  had  been 
ordained  here  for  home  mission  work,  and  was  down  in 
Savannah  in  1740.  There  Whitefield  met  him,  on  one  of  his 
rare  visits  to  his  own  parish,  and  twice  invited  the  Baptist  to 
preach  in  the  church.  So  far  as  Tilley  had  a  home,  it  was 
on  Edisto  Island,  where  a  meeting-house  had  recently  been  built ; 
his  church  built  a  new  one  at  Euhaw  in  1751,  which  was  opened 
by  Whitefield.  At  Ashley  River  there  was  another  church, 
branched  off  in  1736,  with  Isaac  Chanler  as  its  pastor,  a  Bristol 
man.  Whitefield  visited  him  also,  and  in  a  letter  home  testified 
“  there  are  some  faithful  ministers  among  the  Baptists.” 

At  Boston,  two  months  later,  he  found  things  very  different. 
The  population  of  New  England  was  dense,  for  America;  and 
a  revival  was  already  proceeding.  But  the  Baptist  church  ,  had 
just  called  a  Harvard  graduate,  who  was  quite  opposed  to 
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enthusiasm.  After  the  converts  of  the  revival  had  vainly  sought 
to  move  the  church,  they  founded  a  second  in  1743,  and  even 
then  found  most  of  the  former  churches  too  prejudiced  to 
countenance  them.  Whitefield  was  in  close  touch  with  Jonathan 
Edwards,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  direct  contact  with 
Baptists  here. 

His  proceedings  had  brought  about  an  official  condemnation 
from  the  Episcopal  authorities,  and  this  took  him  back  to  England 
in  1741.  He  paid  several  more  visits  to  the  colonies,  which 
are  not  detailed  at  length,  and  it  may  be  convenient  to  sum  up 
the  American  results  of  his  influence  on  Baptists. 

In  Georgia,  Whitefield  had  built  an  Orphan  House,  which 
was  also  an  academy,  and  was  intended  to  be  a  university;  its 
erection,  maintenance,  chartering  and  endowment  were  a  main 
object  of  his  life.  From  Thombury  in  Gloucestershire  he  took 
over  in  1751  Nicholas  Bedgewood  to  be  his  agent  there. 
Bedgewood  became  Baptist,  was  baptized  by  Oliver  Hart  at 
Charleston,  and  was  ordained  in  1759.  From  the  Orphan 
House  itself  he  baptized  many,  both  staff  and  inmates,  rather 
to  the  chagrin  of  Whitefield.  One  of  his  converts,  Benjamin 
Stirk,  planted  a  church  at  Tuckaseeking.  And  from  these 
beginnings  arose  the  great  community  in  Georgia,  which  to-day 
is  more  numerous  than  all  the  Baptists  of  England. 

Whitefield’s  journeys  in  the  South  and  Middle  provinces 
resulted  largely  in  stiffening  the  existing  churches,  and  quickening 
them  to  home  mission  work.  For  example.  New  York  had 
known  occasional  ministrations  from  a  General  Baptist  church 
in  Connecticut,  then  a  branch  headed  by  a  brewer  from  Wiltshire, 
which  had  disbanded  in  1732.  But  the  old  church  at 
Piscataway,  New  Jersey,  was  stirred  to  plant  another  at  Scotch 
Plains,  w’hich  in  its  turn  planted  one  in  New  York  city.  It 
was  the  same  group  which  in  1756  founded  the  first  Baptist 
academy,  and  from  Scotch  Plains  went  James  Manning  in  1764 
to  Rhode  Island,  where  he  became  head  of  the  chartered  college ; 
Whitefield’s  friend  Benjamin  Franklin  subscribed  to  it,  and  the 
first  class  was  graduated  before  the  great  evangelist  died. 

In  New  England  the  old  churches  were  too  conservative, 
and  many  of  them  too  General,  to  be  influenced  directly.  What 
happened  was  the  origination  of  many  new  separate  churches  : 
and  the  story  of  Backus  is  typical.  He  was  converted 
in  Connecticut  in  the  Whitefield  revival  of  1741,  and  four  years 
later  he,  with  others,  united  in  a  new  church.  In  1748  he  moved 
to  Middlebo rough  and  organized  a  Separate  church  of  which 
he  was  ordained  pastor.  The  Halfway  Covenant  was  now 
recognized  as  inevitably  swamping  a  church  in  the  second 
generation  with  unregenerate  men,  and  in  1756  he  took  the 
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final  step  of  organizing  a  Baptist  church.  Scores  of  such  cases 
occurred. 

Once  more.  Whitefield  died  at  Newbury  Port  on  30 
September,  1770.  The  news  converted  a  young  man  who  had 
heard  him  two  days  earlier;  Benjamin  Randall.  He  took  up 
the  mantle  that  fell  from  the  ascended  saint,  became  a  great 
itinerant  evangelist,  and  began  a  new  movement  which  spread 
over  New  England  and  into  Canada.  His  churches  were  all 
Baptist,  but  they  were  Free-Will  Baptist,  and  it  is  only  within 
living  memory  that  the  barriers  were  taken  down.  One  of  their 
leaders  is  to-day  Associate  Secretary  of  the  Baptist  World 
Alliance. 

We  may  now  return  with  Whitefield  in  1742  to  England,  to 
note  his  influence  in  Britain.  His  friend  Seward  was  murdered 
at  Hay  for  field-preaching,  and  we  do  not  observe  any  further 
effect  in  the  Evesham  district.  But  at  Minchinhampton  there 
were  similar  risks,  in  which  the  mob  coupled  Whitefield  with 
the  Baptists — well-known  at  Shortwood  since  1715.  Whitefield 
indicted  the  ringleaders,  who  were  found  guilty  and  had  to  pay 
damages.  The  incident  gave  renewed  courage  to  the  evangelists 
near.  Long  before  this  happy  issue,  Whitefield  had  challenged 
the  rioters  at  Wednesbury,  and  then  went  for  a  rest  to 
Bromsgrove.  Here  he  was  welcomed  b}'  two  or  three  Baptist 
ministers,  and  after  field-preaching  in  the  afternoon,  preached 
in  the  Baptist  meeting  at  six  o’clock.  This  sort  of  riot  was 
everywhere :  in  1744  F.  Pugh  w'as  threatened  with  a  drawn 
sword  at  Braintree  in  Essex. 

Another  of  Whitefield’s  friends,  John  Cennick,  toured  Devon 
that  year.  At  Wellington  he  used  a  Presbyterian  meeting,  and 
had  Baptist  hearers;  at  Kingsbridge  he  used  the  Baptist  meeting; 
at  Plymouth  his  converts  borrowed  the  Baptist  meeting  for 
singing  almost  every  night.  At  l^ristol,  Thomas  Olivers  was 
converted  by  him,  and  his  first  Sunday  he  spent,  at  six  in  the 
cathedral,  at  eight  hearing  Whitefield,  at  ten  in  Christchurch, 
at  two  church  again,  at  five  Whitefield  again,  and  in  the  evening 
the  Baptist  meeting. 

In  London,  Whitefield’s  admirers  had  built  him  a  wooden 
structure  at  Moorfields  :  “  I  have  called  it  a  Tabernacle,  because 
perhaps  we  may  be  called  to  move  our  tents.”  He  never  needed 
to  take  it  down  and  shift  it,  though  when  it  grew  old  a  larger 
building  was  put  up  all  round  it,  and  it  was  then  demolished. 
But  the  name  became  popular,  irrespective  of  a  building  being 
of  wood,  and  portable;  wherever  a  Tabernacle  arose,  the 
Surrey  or  the  Metropolitan,  we  can  trace  the  Whitefield 
tradition.  To  this  Tabernacle  in  1752  came  a  hair-dresser’s 
apprentice,  originally  to  jeer;  but  he  came  back  again  and  again, 
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and  after  three  years  was  converted.  He  went  to  Norwich  in 
1758  and  began  preaching,  when  for  the  first  time  he  wrote 
to  Whitefield.  There  was  some  question  of  his  coming  back 
to  supply  for  the  great  preacher,  but  he  went  to  Cambridge 
instead.  The  building  up  of  an  insignificant  congregation  there 
by  Robert  Robinson  was  due  to  Whitefield. 

Riots  in  Cork  excited  the  evangelist’s  indignation,  and  as 
the  juries  would  not  convict,  he  sought  executive  interference. 
The  channel  he  chose  was  Andrew  Gifford,  Baptist  pastor  at 
Eagle  Street,  a  man  out  of  favour  with  other  London  ministers, 
but  well  known  to  the  Speaker,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  and  other  people  of  rank.  Their  friendship  deepened, 
and  Whitefield  got  his  introduction  into  similar  circles,  so  that 
quite  a  new  turn  was  given  to  his  own  activities,  and  he  became 
a  chaplain  to  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon. 

Whitefield  went  over  to  Dublin,  and  one  result  of  his  labours 
was  that  the  moribund  Baptist  church  was  greatly  reinforced 
and  quickened  to  new  activity.  He  toured  in  Yorkshire;  one 
Sunday  at  Bradford  he  preached  in  the  morning  to  10,000  people. 
In  that  vast  assembly  was  a  lad  of  sixteen,  John  Fawcett,  who 
trudged  over  to  Birstal  where  twice  the  number  stood  on  the 
hill  slopes  to  listen  to  the  preacher  again  on  a  platform  at  the 
foot.  When  the  service  ended,  and  hundreds  rode  away  to 
Leeds,  singing  all  the  way,  they  left  a  lad  behind  destined  to 
lead  the  Baptists  of  two  counties  for  fifty  years,  inspired  by 
that  day’s  work. 

Twelve  years  had  passed  since  David  Crosley,  the  evangelist 
of  that  district,  had  interchanged  letters  with  Whitefield;  the 
stone-cutter,  the  ale-drawer,  the  shop-boy,  were  in  one  great 
missionary  succession.  And  Fawcett  had  a  partner,  another 
disciple,  of  a  very  different  kind. 

Whitefield  was  now  realizing  the  importance  of  steady  work 
among  the  aristocracy,  as  well  as  field-preaching  to  the  masses. 
Andrew  Gifford  had  led  the  way  in  his  suburban  meeting-house 
on  Eagle  Street.  Whitefield  copied  him,  and  leased  from 
General  Fitzroy  some  land  half  a  mile  further  west,  in  open 
fields,  on  a  road  leading  to  the  pleasure  gardens  at  Tottenham 
Court.  When  the  stone  was  laid  in  1756,  Gifford  came  to 
show  his  friendship.  Three  years  later,  a  young  naval  officer 
recovering  from  a  wound  was  staying  with  his  learned  grand¬ 
father,  a  deacon  with  Gifford;  his  father  had  been  librarian 
at  Montague  House,  soon  to  become  the  British  Museum,  where 
Gifford  was  sub-librarian.  Under  the  ministrations  of 
Whitefield  and  Gifford,  he  was  converted;  after  conducting 
schools  in  the  neighbourhood  and  at  Watford,  he  went  to 
Liverpool  as  pastor.  Thus  were  brought  together  two  converts, 
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Samuel  Medley  and  John  Fawcett,  of  most  complementary 
character,  who  between  them  greatly  developed  the  Yorks,  and 
Lancs.  Association. 

On  another  tour,  Whitefield  preached  from  Bunyan’s  pulpit, 
and  later  on  he  wrote  a  preface  for  the  third  edition  of  that 
other  field-preacher’s  works,  highly  appreciating  his  catholic 
spirit;  for  lack  of  this,  Baptists  had  held  aloof  from  Bunyan, 
as  Episcopalians  from  Whitefield.  “  All  the  world  is  my  parish  ” 
said  the  latter,  and  was  echoed  by  Wesley,  “  I  will  preach 
wherever  God  gives  me  an  opportunity.”  This  was  in  one  of 
Whitefield’s  latest  sermons. 

Those  sermons  were  taken  down  in  shorthand  by  a  Baptist, 
and  after  Whitefield’s  death  were  prepared  for  the  press  by 
Gifford.  Another  London  minister  preached  a  memorial  sermon, 
while  from  Bromsgrove  John  Fellows  published  an  Elegy. 

And  once  more,  in  England  as  in  America.  His  friend, 
Benjamin  Ingham,  had  converted  David  Taylor,  a  servant  of 
the  Countess  of  Huntingdon.  Whitefield  encouraged  him  to 
preach,  and  he  did  excellent  work  in  the  midlands  and  on  the 
Pennines.  He  also  inspired  others  as  early  as  1745,  who  had 
a  milder  theology,  and  did  fine  work  in  Derby,  Leicester,  and 
Nottingham  sHires;  they  found  their  way  to  the  Baptist  position; 
and  in  the  year  Whitefield  died,  they  organized  the  New 
Connexion  of  Free-Grace  General  Baptists.  Their  leader,  Dan 
Taylor  of  Yorkshire,  had,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  been  accustomed 
to  trudge  twenty  or  even  thirty  miles  to  hear  Whitefield  or  the 
Wesleys.  We  may  ask  what  the  Baptist  world  would  have  been 
without  the  Separate  churches  in  America,  the  Free-willers  of 
New  England,  the  New  Connexion  of  old  England.  Whitefield’s 
life  yields  interesting  anecdotes  of  personal  intercourse;  his 
example  and  inspiration  re-kindled  many  flagging  churches;  but 
it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  three  new  streams  sprang  forth 
where  he  smote  the  rock,  and  richly  replenished  the  river  fed 
from  so  many  sources. 

W.  T.  WHITLEY. 


“  Brother  Giles  ”  becomes  a 
Recognised  Minister. 


IN  September  1779,  John  Giles,  a  youth  of  twenty-one,  was 
transferred  from  Reading  to  the  church  now  known  as 
Spurgeon’s  Tabernacle.  Here  he  “  regularly  and  conscientiously 
attended,  not  only  on  Lord’s-days,  but  also  at  the  various  social 
meetings  for  prayer  and  conversation  on  the  Word  of  God. 
His  conduct  soon  attracted  the  attention,  and  secured  the 
affectionate  regard,  of  his  brethren.  They  observed  with  grateful 
pleasure  his  humility,  his  prudent  deportment,  his  edifying  con¬ 
versation,  his  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  above  all  his  habitual 
devotedness  to  God.”  {Brief  Sketch  of  Life  and  Character  of 
Rev.  John  Giles).  Within  ten  years,  at  the  church  meeting  on 
the  5th  January,  1789,  his  fellow  members  “  unanimously  resolved 
that  he  should  be  sent  forth  iiito  the  work  of  the  ministry.” 
This  interesting  resolution  prompts  the  enquiry :  How  did  our 
fathers  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  face  the  vexed  and 
perplexing  question  of  ministerial  order  si 

At  intervals  during  upwards  of  twenty  years,  the  church, 
which  then  worshipped  in  Carter  Lane,  Southwark,  had  been 
troubled  by  unauthorised  members  going  about  “  publicly 
preaching  contrary  to  all  rule  and  order  among  the  regular 
churches.”  The  church  tenaciously  held  that  no  man  could  take 
the  ministry  to  himself ;  and  that  for  a  man  to  preach  before 
he  had  been  called  out  and  set  apart  by  his  own  church  was  to 
commit  a  serious  irregularity  for  which  the  church  might 
discipline  him.  At  the  church  meeting  on  the  21st  July,  1788, 
such  a  case  was  reported  and  two  deacons  were  appointed  to 
enquire  of  the  offending  brother,  one  William  Francis,  “  the 
truth  thereof  and  to  inform  him  if  he  continued  in  that  irregular 
way  the  church  would  be  oblig’d  to  proceed  against  him.”  A 
month  later,  on  the  18th  August,  1788,  the  messengers  reported 
they  had  “  convers’d  with  him,  he  acknowledg’d  he  had  preach’d 
in  about  twenty  different  places  about  London,  that  he  had  been 
encouraged  by  some  persons  haveing  receiv’d  benefit  thereby, 
he  therefore  thought  it  his  duty  to  continue  it;  that  after  some 
conversation  with  him  about  the  irregularity  of  his  conduct 
without  the  consent  of  the  Church  and  informing  him  that  our 
Pastor  at  our  last  Church  Meeting  intimated  his  intention  of 
drawing  up  some  Rule  or  Direction  for  a  guide  in  that  matter 
to  lay  before  the  Church  for  their  determination,  he  consented 
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not  to  preach  publickly  for  one  month.”  This  apparently  satisfied 
the  church  for  the  time  being,  but  as  a  measure  of  precaution 
the  same  messengers  were  continued  for  further  admonishment. 
The  minister,  Dr.  John  Rippon,  then  informed  the  members  that 
he  had  maturely  weighed  the  matter  in  his  own  mind,  and  on 
his  suggestion  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted  and  recorded 
in  the  minute  book  : — 

“  As  some  of  the  Members  of  the  Church  have  lately  given 
us  trouble  by  going  about  preaching  without  our  leave  first 
obtain’d,  and  have  in  justification  of  their  disorderly  proceedings 
said  that  this  Church  is  inimical  to  a  fair  trial  and  encouragement 
of  the  Gifts  of  any  of  the  Brethren. 

“  Resolved — That  the  insinuations  of  such  Members  are  as 
unjust  and  illfounded  as  their  Conduct  is  disorderly  and 
censurable. 

“  Resolved — That  as  no  man  has  a  right  to  make  himself  a 
deacon  or  a  pastor  of  a  church,  so  no  one  has  a  right  to  put 
himself  into  the  office  of  a  publick  teacher — an  office  which  is 
communicated  by  the  church  and  which  ‘  no  man  can  with 
propriety  take  to  himself’  or  thrust  himself  into. 

“  Resolved — That  if  any  one  thrusts  himself  into  the  work 
of  the  ministry,  who  is  not  put  into  it  by  that  particular  Church 
of  Christ  to  which  he  belongs,  he  throws  contempt  on  the  whole 
Church;  and  if  he  perseveres  publickly  to  preach  after  the  first 
and  second  admonition  to  desist,  he  should  be  excluded. 

“  Resolved — That  it  will  give  us  great  sorrow  if  in  future 
we  find  any  of  our  fellow  members  imagining  they  have  gifts 
for  the  work  of  the  ministry  at  a  time  when  the  church  in 
general  does  not  perceive  any  such  talent. 

“  Nevertheless,  if  any  member  in  full  communion  with  the 
church  imagines  he  has  ministerial  gifts  and  is  desirous  of  giving 
his  thoughts  to  his  brethren  on  some  part  of  the  Word  of  God, 
he  may  himself  mention  his  wish  to  our  pastor  or  to  either  of 
the  deacons,  which  done  they  shall  appoint  a  private  meeting 
in  some  convenient  place  to  hear  him,  at  which  meeting  he  is 
at  liberty  to  invite  as  many  other  men  members  of  the  Church 
as  there  shall  be  deacons  to  hear  him.  If  any  of  the  deacons 
should  find  it  illconvenient  to  be  present,  he  may  nominate  some 
other  Brother  in  his  room. 

“  The  meeting  shall  bo  opened  in  prayer,  after  which  the 
Pastor,  or  in  his  absence  the  Brother  who  presides  shall  put 
the  following  questions  : — 

“  To  the  Brethren  who  are  come  to  hear — 

“  Brethren !  Is  it  your  desire  to  hear  our  Brother  at  this  time 
in  the  Fear  of  God,  and  will  you  give  him  the  best  advice  in 
your  power? 
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“To  which  they  shall  audibly  answer — 

“  To  the  Brother  who  is  to  speak — 

“  Brother !  Will  you  take  the  advice  that  the  Brethren  present, 
or  the  majority  of  them  may  give  you,  and  abide  by  it  in  the 
Fear  of  the  Lord? 

“  He  shall  audibly  answer  ‘  Yes  in  the  Fear  of  the  Lord.’ 

“  Resolved — That  no  one  shall  be  heard  by  the  Brethren, 
who  will  not  give  an  audible  Reply  in  the  Words  aforesaid  to 
the  Questions  which  shall  be  put  to  him. 

“  Resolved — Finally,  that  no  member  shall  be  heard  in  the 
manner  aforesaid  who  shall  after  the  date  of  this  Church  Meeting 
preach  publickly.” 

'  John  Giles  was  the  first  to  preach  before  the  church  after 
the  passing  of  these  regulations.  At  the  church  meeting  on  the 
22nd  September,  1788,  Dr.  Rippon  “  reported  that  on  information 
from  various  members  of  the  church  as  well  as  his  own  opinion, 
he  thought  their  brother  John  Giles  had  ministerial  gifts,  and 
wished  the  church  to  make  trial  thereof.”  Accordingly  a  month 
later  the  young  man  gave  his  thoughts  on  the  text,  “  My  Beloved 
is  white  and  ruddy,  he  is  the  chiefest  among  ten  thousand,”  and 
the  worthy  deacon  who  recorded  the  minute  added  that  the 
utterance  was  “  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  church,  and  in 
order  that  they  might  have  a  farther  taste  of  his  gifts,  he  was 
requested  to  speak  to  them  again  at  the  next  church  meeting.” 
From  the  Brief  Sketch,  we  learn  that  of  that  occasion  Giles  said, 
“  With  much  concern  of  mind  I  left  the  church-meeting,  and 
walked  through  the  streets  praying  and  weeping  for  nearly  two 
hours.”  A  month  later  his  sound  doctrine  on  the  text  “  For 
whom  he  did  foreknow  he  also  did  predestinate  to  be 
conformed  to  the  image  of  his  Son,  that  he  might  be  the  first¬ 
born  among  man\'  brethren,”  so  pleased  the  members  that  they 
resolved  to  have  a  third  hearing  in  December.  By  this  time 
the  would-be  preacher  had  attained  the  preaching  confidence 
which  is  not  unknown  even  to-day  among  seekers  after  ministerial 
recognition,  and  the  critical  and  sympathetic  auditors  to  whom 
he  ministered  held  no  terrors  for  him.  Preaching  on  “  Who 
being  the  brightness  of  his  Glory,  and  the  express  Image  of 
his  Person,  and  upholding  all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power, 
when  he  had  by  himself  purged  our  sins,  sat  down  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high,”  he  was  so  carried  away  by  the 
wealth  of  his  text  that  he  found  it  needful  to  reserve  the 
latter  part  of  his  sermon  for  another  opportunity.  The  twenty- 
minute  sermonette  of  to-day  would  hardly  stand  such  a 
division !  Most  of  the  members  were  ready  to  approve  their 
brother  forthwith,  but  Rippon  moved  with  caution  and  it  was 
agreed  to  hear  the  second  half  of  the  sermon  a  fortnight  later. 
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At  this  meeting,  on  the  29th  December,  1788,  “  The  Church  in 
general  were  fully  satisfied,  but  the  Pastor  wished  to  hear  Bro. 
Giles  on  the  Work  and  Influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,”  for  which 
purpose  the  members  gathered  specially  on  the  following  Monday, 
5th  January,  1789. 

At  the  close  of  this,  his  fifth  sermon,  he  withdrew  and 
the  members  unanimously  decided  “  that  they  thought  the  Lord 
had  bestowed  ministerial  gifts,  and  being  fully  satisfied  that  the 
sooner  he  was  called  out  to  that  work  the  better,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  church  be  stopt  next  Lord’s  day  afternoon  solemnly  to 
call  him  forth  to  that  important  work.” 

The  gathering  in  the  old  Carter  Lane  meeting-house  at  the 
close  of  the  afternoon  preaching  service  on  the  following  Sunday 
was  evidently  deeply  impressive.  Doubtless  the  ugly  building 
was  thronged,  for  this  was  the  springtime  of  Rippon’s  ministry. 
The  three  grave  and  elderly  deacons  may  have  sat  in  front 
beneatli  the  pulpit  wearing  the  silk  stockings,  knee-breeches,  and 
long-tailed  coats  dear  to  that  generation.  One  would  be 
waiting  to  mount  the  open  desk  to  announce  the  opening  hymn, 
and,  near  at  hand,  would  be  another  brother  ready  to  start  a 
tuneful  note.  All  were  solemn,  for  that  on  which  they  were 
engaged  wa^  of  eternal  significance  for  their  young  brother. 
The  recording  deacon  informs  us  that  “  Our  pastor  in  a  veri' 
affectionate  manner  called  on  our  Bro.  John  Giles,  and  asked 
him  if  he  was  willing  to  take  upon  him  the  work  of  the 
ministry  and  consent  to  the  voice  of  the  church  and  cheerfully 
abide  by  their  decision.  On  his  consenting,  the  opinion  of  the 
church  was  taken  which  was  unanimously  in  the  affirmative. 
He  was  by  our  pastor  in  the  name  of  the  church  solemnly  set 
apart  to  the  public  work  of  the  m.inistry  by  prayer  and  laying 
on  of  hands;  after  which  a  Certificate,  drawn  up  by  our  Pastor, 
was  read  and  approved  of  by  the  church,  which,  when  wrote 
out  fair  and  signed  by  the  Pastor,  deacons,  and  as  many  of  the 
members  as  choose,  shall  be  given  to  our  Brother  John  Giles 
as  a  testimonial.” 

This  certificate,  which  was  signed  by  Dr.  Rippon,  by  the 
three  deacons,  and  by  twenty-six  men  members,  was  in  the 
following  terms : 

“  The  Church  of  Christ  of  the  Particular  Baptist  Denomina¬ 
tion  meeting  in  Carter  Lane,  near  London  Bridge,  Southwark, 
under  the  pastoral  care  of  John  Rippon  to  the  Faithful  and 
Called  in  Christ  Jesus  whom  it  may  concern,  Sendeth 
greeting. 

“  This  is  to  certify  that  the  bearer,  our  beloved  brother, 
John  Giles,  has  been  a  member  in  full  Communion  with  us  nine 
years;  and  that  having  frequently  at  our  request  given  us  his 
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thoughts  on  different  parts  of  the  Word  of  God,  on  Monday, 
January  5th,  1789,  we  unanimously  resolved  that  he  should  be  sent 
forth  into  the  work  of  the  Ministry ;  and  accordingly  at  a  full  and 
happy  meeting  of  the  Church,  he  was  sent  forth  by  our  Pastor 
as  our  Representative,  on  Lords-day  afternoon,  January  11th, 
1789.  May  Grace,  Mercy  and  Peace  from  God  our  Father 
and  from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  our  dear  brother  and 
with  the  whole  Israel  of  God. 

“  Signed  by  us  for  Ourselves  and  on  Behalf  of  all  our 
Brethren  and  Sisters  at  our  Church  Meeting,  Jany.  19,  1789.” 

Thus  did  Brother  Giles  become  a  recognised  minister,  and, 
as  for  upwards  of  thirty  years  he  maintained  an  honourable  and 
widely  respected  ministry  at  the  historic  church  at  Eyethom 
in  Kent,  his  career  justified  the  confidence  reposed  in  him. 

There  is  something  impressive  in  the  careful  and  solemn 
way  in  which  our  fathers  considered  men  for  the  ministry. 
“Has  the  Lord  called  this  brother?”  was  their  first  concern, 
as  it  is  ours ;  and  lest  any  would-be  minister,  sighing  for  a 
return  of  those  days,  should  fulminate  against  the  present  rules 
for  Ministerial  Recognition  which  have  been  drawn  up  with  a 
like  carefulness  and  solemnity,  it  may  be  well  to  add  that  the 
records  show  that  the  members  were  quite  capable  of  informing 
some  that  they  stood  alone  in  thinking  they  had  ministerial  gifts, 
and  of  advising  others  to  get  in  touch  with  Dr.  Ryland  at 
Bristol,  as  they  were  in  need  of  collegiate  training. 

SEYMOUR  J.  PRICE. 


Langton  Matravers,  Dorset. 

About  ninety-five  years  ago  at  Langton  Matravers,  a  large 
village  a  few  miles  from  Swanage,  in  Dorsetshire,  there 
existed  a  Baptist  Church  which  has  long  since  become  extinct. 

In  the  year  1900,  or  thereabouts,  a  Baptist  Church  was 
opened  at  Swanage,  at  the  opening  of  which  I  was  one  of  the 
speakers.  The  local  friends  who  had  chiefly  been  instrumental 
in  securing  this  new  work  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Jenkins, 
formerly  members  of  Spurgeon’s  Tabernacle,  at  this  time 
residing  in  Swanage. 

The  town  of  Swanage  was  a  quiet  little  spot,  for  many 
years  identified  with  stone  quarries  and  having  a  quaint  old 
main  street.  In  this  street  stands  a  house  known  as  “  John 
Wesley’s  House,”  for  here  the  Founder  of  Methodism  resided 
for  one  night  and  his  name  is  to-day  on  the  end  of  the  house, 
attracting  the  attention  of  visitors.  The  character  of  Swanage 
has  changed  and  it  is  now  a  popular  seaside  resort,  having  two 
Baptist  Chapels  and  rapidly  growing  residential  suburbs. 

While  staying  a  few  days  in  the  town  some  years  ago  I 
learned  something  of  Langton  Matravers.  The  friend  with 
whom  I  stayed  took  me  to  visit  an  old  resident  in  this  village, 
who  has  since  passed  away.  He  was  a  Baptist,  and  remembered 
well  the  old  chapel.  Mr.  Lander  was  pleased  to  see  a  Baptist 
minister  and  talk  with  him  about  former  years. 

The  first  Pastor,  so  I  learned,  was  a  gifted  working  man, 
for  in  addition  to  his  preaching  and  pastoral  duties  he  composed 
year  by  year  a  Christmas  carol  which  was  sung  by  the  villagers 
on  Christmas  Day.  Fifty  years  after  his  decease  some  of  the 
carols  continued  to  be  sung  in  the  Wesleyan  Chapel  at  Langton 
every  Christmas. 

In  his  boyhood  days  my  aged  informant  had  attended  the 
Baptist  Sunday  School,  and  confirmed  to  me  a  story  I  already 
had  heard  of  the  chapel.  It  appears  that  as  soon  as  the  man 
had  dug  out  the  soil  in  preparation  for  building  the  baptisten-, 
water  immediately  sprung  up  and  filled  the  vacant  space. 

Miracles  of  this  sort  have  been  reported  of  ancient  abbeys 
and  cathedrals,  but  could  this  be  true  of  a  humble  Baptist 
Church?  Yes,  indeed  it  was  true,  and  my  veteran  friend  told 
me  that  when  in  the  dry  season  and  water  ran  short,  the 
villagers  would  go  to  the  baptistery  with  cans  and  buckets  and 
find  a  plentiful  supply. 
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On  the  occasion  of  this  visit  I  was  introduced  to  the  local 
baker,  Mr.  Chinchen,  who  also  was  a  Baptist.  This  brother 
told  me  of  an  interesting  discovery.  While  taking  down  part 
of  an  old  wall  of  one  of  his  outhouses,  a  stone  was  discovered 
bearing  an  inscription  which  was  turned  inward.  This  stone  I 
saw,  and  the  inscription,  which  was  clearly  marked,  read  as 
follows  : — 

“  Baptist  Church  built  1834.” 

This  gave  unquestioned  proof  that  at  this  early  date  there  was 
a  Baptist  Church  at  Langton  Matravers  in  Dorset. 

R.  BOYD  MORRISON. 


THOMAS  PLANT,  “who  had  been  a  milliner,  or  seller 
of  hoods,  gloves,  and  smallware,”  was  heaixl  by  Robert  Kirk  of 
Aberfoyle  early  in  1690  preaching  at  the  old  play-house  in  the 
Barbican,  near  Cripplegate.  He  never  had  been  in  orders,  was 
now  a  Baptist  minister  with  a  congregation  of  200,  paid 
£100  sterling  for  preaching.  “This  Mr.  Plant  for  four  days 
sang  psalms,  but  many  of  his  people  forsaking  him  for  it  because 
the  scriptures  command  it  not,  he  desisted  from  it.  .  .  .  He 
called  Saint  John,  John;  Saint  Paul,  Paul;  which  Presbyterians 
and  Quakers  do  not.  He  was  a  very  corpulent  man;  had  an 
hour-glass  set  before  him.  The  Quakers  had  neither  sense, 
reason,  nor  sound  religion.  The  Baptists  had  sense,  but  no 
rational  coherence  nor  derivation  from  the  scope  and  the  design 
of  the  text.”  This  Episcopalian  Highlander’s  diary  of  his  visit 
to  London  with  the  MS.  of  the  Gaelic  Bible,  is  full  of  such 
details,  from  which  the  Presbyterian  Historical  Society  has 
printed  a  few.  Plant’s  church  was  the  largest  and  wealthiest ; 
he  had  built  it  up  for  twenty  years;  but  he  declined  to  attend 
the  1689  Assembly  and  formally  rank  as  a  Calvinist. 


Reviews. 

The  Unity  of  Body  and  Soul,  by  F.  Townley  Lord,  D.D. 
(Student  Christian  Movement,  8s.  6d.). 

The  problem  of  the  relation  of  the  soul  and  body  to  each 
other  is  as  old  as  man.  It  has  perplexed  theologians  and 
philosophers  as  much  as  the  plain  man.  Philosophers  and 
psychologists  have  usually  approached  it  from  the  angle  of  the 
mind,  while  medical  men  have  started  from  the  body.  Christian 
theologians  have  also  started  from  the  soul,  and  in  their 
consideration  of  this  problem  have  been  put  on  the  wrong  track 
by  Platonism.  When  they  have  pictured  the  soul  as  a  captive 
which  death  happily  releases  from  the  body,  they  have  been 
more  Platonistic  than  Biblical.  This  is  one  of  Dr.  Lord’s  main 
theses,  and  he  has  no  difficulty  in  establishing  it.  The  original 
work  of  Principal  H.  Wheeler  Robinson  on  Hebrew  psychology 
has  shown  that  the  Hebrews  regarded  man  as  an  animated  body 
rather  than,  an  incarnated  soul.  Dr.  Lord  carries  further  Dr. 
Robinson’s  researches  and  works  out  their  implications.  He 
would  wish  no  higher  praise  than  that  his  work  is  worthy  of 
his  master  and  teacher. 

Dr.  Lord’s  own  conclusion  about  the  relation  of  soul  and 
body  is  that  both  together  form  a  unity— a  unity  both  of 
function  and  value.  From  this  standpoint  he  is  able  to  stress  the 
value  of  the  body  for  Christian  teaching  and  for  modem 
thought.  Such  an  emphasis  falls  into  line  with  the  present-day 
biological  approach  to  every  problem  and  with  much  that  the 
plain  man  would  regard  as  common  sense.  It  cannot  fail  to 
strike  one  as  a  point  worthy  of  notice  that  at  a  time  when  the 
practice  of  medicine  is  undergoing  a  fresh  orientation,  because 
medical  practitioners  are  recognising  that  not  a  few  derange¬ 
ments  of  the  body  are  due  to  psychic  causes.  Dr,  Lord  should 
come  forward  as  a  theologian  to  stress  the  dependence  of  the 
soul  upon  the  body.  We  should  be  misrepresenting  Dr.  Lord  if 
we  said  that  his  thesis  is  that  a  soundly  constituted  body  helps 
to  maintain  the  soul  in  health,  whereas  the  thesis  of  the  present- 
day  physician  is  that  a  well-regulated  soul  will  help  to  maintain 
the  health  of  the  body.  This  would  be  stating  the  position  in 
far  too  antithetical  a  fashion.  Dr.  Lord  would  maintain  both 
propositions,  and  in  so  doing  it  seems  to  us  that  he  is  paying 
due  regard  to  all  the  factors  in  the  problem. 

Dr.  Lord’s  treatment  of  his  problem  is,  of  course,  historical. 
He  is  aw'are  that  no  headway  can  be  made  with  any  theological 
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problem  unless  we  know  how  conceptions  have  grown  and  what 
forces  have  influenced  their  growth.  It  is  impossible  to  re¬ 
interpret  any  philosophical  or  theological  problem  in  terms  of 
modern  thought  until  we  know  how  the  problem  arose  and 
appreciate  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  deal  with  it. 
Thus  Dr.  Lord  takes  us  through  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  and  the  great  Schoolmen  and  shows 
that  there  was  a  conflict  between  Hebrew  and  Greek  conceptions 
of  the  body  running  through  the  ecclesiastical  doctrine.  In  this 
conflict  Platonism  won  the  victory,  though  the  Aristotelian 
doctrine  of  the  body  and  soul  had  many  more  affinities  with  the 
Biblical  doctrine.  The  contribution  made  to  the  subject  by 
modern  psychologists,  philosophers  and  scientists  is  outlined. 
The  historical  section  of  the  book  strikes  us  as  being  extra¬ 
ordinarily  well  done.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  fail  here. 
But  Dr.  Lord’s  scholarship  is  unimpeachable  (though  we  dislike 
Tatian  being  called  an  Assyrian  :  Syrian  he  was;  but  Assyrian 
he  certainly  was  not),  and  his  style  is  so  bright  and  clear  that 
he  makes  the  subject  live.  In  other  hands  this  historical 
summary  might  have  been  dreadfully  dull  reading.  So  far  as 
his  own  immediate  problem  is  concerned  Dr.  Lord  makes  it 
clear  that  his  own  preferences  are  Aristotelian  rather  than 
Platonistic.  That  is  inevitable  when  one  remembers  the  close 
affinities  between  the  Biblical  doctrine  of  soul  and  body  and 
that  of  Aristotle,  who  never  indulged  in  Platonic  disparagements 
of  the  body.  Dr.  Lord’s  book  is  in  effect  a  plea  to  Christian 
theologians  to  throw  off  the  spell  of  Plato  and  to  return  to  the 
Biblical  doctrine  of  body  and  soul  and  to  bring  Aristotle  along 
with  them  as  a  willing  companion.  A  somewhat  similar  plea 
was  made  some  years  ago  by  Professor  Pringle  Pattison  in  his 
Gifford  Lectures  on  Immortality.  There  are  signs,  therefore, 
that  the  Biblical  doctrine  of  human  personality  is  coming  to  its 
own  again  as  most  consonant  with  the  best  in  philosophy, 
psychology  and  biology.  While  Dean  Inge  is  pleading  for  the 
recognition  of  Platonism  as  a  legitimate  and  independent  type 
of  Christian  theology  and  experience,  others  are  urging  that  we 
should  shed  some  at  least  of  the  Platonism  that  has  been  woven 
into  the  texture  of  Christian  theology  from  the  first. 

Dr.  Lord’s  fine  sense  of  practical  values  has  led  him  to 
write  an  extremely  valuable  section  in  which  he  brings  out  the 
practical  implications  of  his  doctrine  and  urges  that  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  bodily  factors  in  human  life.  He  shows 
how  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  body  and  soul  touches 
life  at  many  points  and  forces  Christian  men  to  give  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  social  reform,  child  welfare,  recreation  and  medical 
missions.  Time  and  time  again  he  is  led  to  consider  the  outlying 
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problems  connected  with  his  subject.  It  is  impossible  to  discuss 
in  any  adequate  fashion  the  relation  of  soul  and  body  without 
raising  such  topics  as  celibacy,  marriage,  death,  immortality, 
pre-existence,  reincarnation,  Christian  Science,  otherworldliness, 
the  Incarnation,  and  the  sacraments.  In  all  these  topics  Dr.  Lord 
is  as  sane  as  he  is  clear.  Theologians  will  realise  at  once  the 
bearing  of  his  discussion  upon  two  burning  questions  in  Pauline 
theology.  In  our  judgment  these  two  questions  ought  now  to 
be  regarded  as  closed.  We  ought  to  hear  no  more  of  that  fig¬ 
ment  of  the  imagination,  the  Pauline  trichotomy,  and  of  that 
idea  so  fashionable  in  some  quarters  that  Paul  regarded  the 
flesh  as  the  seat  of  sin.  If  Anglican  theology  were  less  insular, 
we  should  not  find  Dean  Inge,  Canon  Raven  and  Professor 
N.  P.  Williams  writing  as  though  the  Pauline  trichotomy  were 
still  alive,  when  Dr.  Wheeler  Robinson  gave  it  its  death-blow 
more  than  twenty  years  ago. 

Dr.  Lord  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  a  book  that  is  not  only 
a  sound  contribution  to  scholarship  but  also  a  work  of  great 
practical  value.  It  will  help  to  clarify  thought  on  a  subject 
surrounded  by  mists.  The  book  is  excellently  printed,  and  the 
indexes  are  exceptionally  well  done.  At  the  risk  of  being  hyper¬ 
critical  we ’may  add  that  we  do  not  like  the  shade  of  green  in 
which  it  is  bound.  The  suggestions  it  makes  run  exactly 
contrary  to  the  robustness  of  Dr.  Lord’s  thinking  and 
conclusions.  Such  a  healthy  book  should  have  been  bound  in  a 
less  sickly  colour.  q  UNDERWOOD. 

The  History  of  Hitchin,  by  Reginald  L.  Hine,  F.S.A., 
F.R.Hist.S.  Volume  2.  536  pages,  illustrations,  maps,  16s.  net. 
(Allen  and  Unwin.) 

Hitchin  should  be  a  proud  town  to-day.  Seldom  has  a 
place  of  its  size  had  its  story  traced  with  such  care, 
told  so  minutely,  illustrated  so  profusely,  and  adorned  with  such 
wit  and  humour.  Even  after  two  splendid  volumes  by  one 
author,  he  promises  still  smaller  studies,  one  of  thirty-six 
biographies,  with  biographettes,  another  on  the  natural  history, 
by  three  experts.  In  the  former  we  shall  long  to  read  of 
Greediana  Tarboy  and  Cornelius  Humblebee,  and  the  youthful 
escapades  of  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins,  planned  “  with  almost 
diabolical  ingenuity  and  immunity.”  This  second  volume,  if 
read  in  the  right  spirit  by  “  back  formation,”  conducts  through 
chronology,  the  fire  brigade,  names,  wills  and  testaments,  crime 
and  punishment,  sports  and  pastimes,  to  the  Quakers,  the 
Congregationalists,  the  Baptists,  and  Minsden  chapel.  Page  after 
page  is  most  informing — of  course,  with  1,021  books  and 
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manuscripts  described  in  the  bibliography,  including  scores  of 
note-books  compiled  by  the  author — and  most  amusing.  The 
theologian  will  gain  light  on  what  are  sins  of  omission — the  sins 
a  man  ought  to  have  committed,  but  didn’t.  We  have  a  fine 
chapter  on  the  Quakers;  splendid  justice  is  done  to  them  in 
education  and  philanthropy;  then  we  find  that  some  Sunday 
evenings  were  occupied  with  an  apologetic  compromise  of  whist 
and  Bible-study.  A  fascinating  pack  of  cards  may  be  seen, 
with  the  Books  of  Genesis,  Exodus,  Samuel,  Kings,  serving  for 
the  four  suits;  one  court-card  shows  a  hairy  cave-man 
brandishing  a  club,  with  the  legend — 

The  card  before  you  on  the  table 

Is  Cain  a-pitching  into  Abel. 

Probably  the  knave  of  clubs. 

The  chapter  on  the  Baptists  covers  fifty-three  pages,  with 
six  plates.  It  is  a  new  thing  in  histories  of  this  type  to  find 
such  scholarly  treatment  of  a  Baptist  church.  When  an  antiquary 
patiently  works  through  the  Public  Record  Office,  the  Quarter 
Sessions  Rolls,  Additional  MSS.  at  the  Museum,  Settlements, 
Registers,  manuscripts  searched-for  during  ten  years  and  at  last 
retrieved  from  South  Africa,  to  say  nothing  of  all  the  church 
books,  and  printed  books,  up  to  a  total  of  eighty-three,  then  we 
may  indeed  look  for  a  masterly  survey.  It  will  be  news  to 
many  that  two  lords  of  manors  here  were  Baptists,  who 
attained  high  office.  Even  Dr.  Brown  of  Bedford  did  not  know 
that  Bunyan’s  aunt,  sister,  wife,  child,  heir,  lived  here.  There 
is  a  fine  story  of  the  great  preacher  in  Bunyan’s  Dell,  with  four 
women  holding  an  apron  to  shelter  his  bare  head  from  the  rain. 
Details  abound  of  the  persecutions,  of  the  benefactions  by 
Hollis;  of  a  minister  who  only  laughed  twice  in  his  life;  of 
another  who  moved  the  Attorney-general  to  re-open  the  “  Free 
School  ”  to  Dissenters,  and  who  supported  missions  to  the 
American  Indians,  having  one  preach  for  him  in  1766;  of  a 
student  who  in  a  vacation  of  six  weeks  had  ridden  1,240  miles 
and  preached  118  times;  of  the  introduction  of  singing,  w'hen 
the  opposition  secured  that  only  one  tune  might  be  used,  for  all 
hymns,  many  of  which  had  to  be  “  puckered  in  ” ;  of  the  goose 
that  was  presented  to  a  pastor  three  times  in  one  evening  by 
three  appreciative  members.  The  chapter  closes  with  a  tribute 
all  too  rare  : — “  They  have  developed  a  constructive  Christianity 
full  of  fervour  and  loving-kindness,  a  religion  that  satisfies  the 
intellect  and  marches  with  the  times.”  We  would  reciprocate  the 
testimony,  and  urge  local  historians,  both  of  churches  and  of 
towns,  to  learn  how  they  may  employ  the  leisure  of  years,  and 
delight  hundreds  of  readers. 
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BAPTIST  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

1930  sees  the  fifth  volume  of  our  Quarterly  begin.  We  . 
thank  our  contributors  for  their  aid.  Any  member  with  leisure  [ 
to  do  a  little  search,  will  be  welcomed  as  a  worker,  and  can 
have  suggestions  as  to  profitable  lines  of  enquiry.  Any  officer 
will  be  glad  to  help  in  this  direction.  I 

.If  *  *  * 

The  Treasurer  can  help  in  another  direction,  and  will  be 
glad  to  send  a  receipt  for  the  new  year’s  subscription,  on  receiving 
the  appropriate  communication.  While  membership  is  open  to  all 
who  subscribe  ten  shillings,  the  larger  subscription  of  a  guinea 
is  welcome,  and  entitles  to  all  publications.  Two  extras  were 
issued  last  year,  and  another  is  in  sight.  Mr.  Blight  still  resides 
at  Belstone  Tor,  Uphill  Road,  Mill  Hill,  N.W.7. 

***** 

The  Librarian  has  in  his  keeping  a  large  store  of  rare 
Baptist  books,  magazines,  pamphlets,  manuscripts.  They  are 
being  re-arranged  and  catalogued.  Meantime  members  who  desire 
to  consult  any  should  communicate  with  Professor  F.  E. 
Robinson,  M.A.,  B.D.,  at  the  Bapti.st  College,  Bristol.  The 
Society  is  always  glad  to  receive  offers  of  denominational 
literature,  as  requests  for  information  come  frequently. 

****** 

Dr.  F.  Townley  Lord  is  removing  from  Coventry  to 
Bloomsbury,  where  he  will  have  fine  traditions  to  uphold  and 
to  augment.  Authors  wishing  to  communicate  with  him  will 
please  note  his  change  of  address. 

****** 

The  Annual  Meeting  will  be  held  at  Liverpool  in  the  first 
week  of  May.  An  excursion  is  being  planned  to  historic  sites 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Full  particulars  will  be  published  in  our 
next  issue. 


The  Persecution  of  Baptists  in  Russia. 

Last  July  my  attention  was  called  to  the  persecution  of 
Russian  Baptists,  and  I  received  a  promise  from  Mr. 
Arthur  Henderson,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  that  when  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  Soviet  were  resumed,  he  would  make  an  appeal 
to  the  Soviet  Government  on  behalf  of  some  hundred  Russian 
Baptist  Pastors  and  teachers  exiled  or  in  prison. 

Since  then  persecution  has  continued  in  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  and  the  Baptists  have  been  subjected  to  a 
more  rigorous  persecution  as  part  of  a  general  attack  on  religion. 

The  whole  of  Christendom  has  become  alarmed,  and  we  have 
witnessed  official  protests  by  the  Pope,  the  leaders  of  the  Anglican 
and  Free  Churches  in  this  country,  and  by  leaders  of  religious 
life  in  America  and  elsewhere. 

Unfortunately,  the  question  has  degenerated  into  a 
controversy  on  political  and  party  lines.  The  result  has  been  the 
publication  of  evidence  of  tortures  and  murders  of  Priests  of 
the  Orthodox  Church  in  Russia,  of  pogroms,  and  of  wholesale 
persecution  of  all  Christians  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  all  alleged  to  be 
more  or  less  officially  inspired  by  the  Soviet  Government.  The 
agitation  has  reached  such  dimensions  that  the  immediate 
severance  of  diplomatic  relations  with  Russia  is  demanded. 

The  reply  of  the  Soviet  authorities  has  taken  the  form  of  a 
denial  of  any  persecution  and  even  an  assertion  that  complete 
liberty  of  worship  exists.  This  contention  is  supported  by  the 
head  of  the  Orthodox  Church  in  Moscow  in  a  recent  interview 
with  the  Press. 

What  are  we  to  believe?  Are  we  the  dupes  of  Anti-Russian 
propaganda  initiated  by  White  Russians  and  broadcast  from 
Riga,  or  have  these  persecutions  any  foundation  in  fact? 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  examine  impartially  the 
facts  so  far  as  they  are  ascertainable.  I  will  deal  mainly  with 
the  Baptist  aspect  of  the  question.  I  have  an  hereditary  interest 
in  the  well-being  of  Russian  Baptists,  and  sources  of  information 
are  available,  the  genuineness  of  which  can  be  examined. 

First  an  historical  background  is  necessary.  How  come 
there  to  be  any  Baptists  in  Russia?  Dr.  Rushbrooke,  the 
general  secretary  of  the  Baptist  World  Alliance,  in  his  book. 
Some  Chapters  of  Baptist  European  History,  has  given  a 
fascinating  review  of  the  growth  of  the  Russian  Baptists. 
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The  Baptist  Church  in  Russia  is  only  two  generations  old. 
The  Mennonites  who  emigrated  from  Holland  to  Russia  at  the 
invitation  of  Catherine  II  held  beliefs  extremely  similar.  German 
Baptist  settlers  were  responsible  for  the  establishment  of  Baptist 
communities  in  South  Russia  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
Their  influence  spread  rapidly.  The  first  Slav  to  be  baptised 
was  Nikita  Voronin  at  Tiflis  in  1867,  and  his  converts  spread 
through  the  Trans-caucasus. 

In  Ukrainia  Baptists  appeared,  as  “  Stundists,”  or  “  Bible- 
readcrs,”  and  soon  came  into  opposition  with  the  Orthodox 
Church.  Years  of  persecution  followed,  but  the  pioneers  of  the 
movement  were  men  of  great  faith  and  great  courage.  Such  a 
one  was  M.  Ivanoff-Klishnikoff  (father  of  the  present  secretary 
of  the  Russian  Baptist  Union),  who  preached  in  all  parts  of 
Russia  for  twelve  years,  until  he  was  finally  arrested  and  exiled. 
An  independent  and  more  intellectual  movement,  due  to  the 
influence  of  an  Englishman,  Lord  Radstock,  resulted  in  the 
spread  of  evangelical  Christianity  in  the  North.  These 
“  Pashkovites  ”  (as  they  were  called  after  Colonel  Pashkoff)  had 
much  in  common  with  the  Southern  Baptists,  though  they  never 
actually  united  with  the  Russian  Baptist  Union  founded  in  1884. 

The  abolition  of  the  Holy  Synod  in  1917  and  the  separation 
of  Church  and  State  led  during  the  early  days  of  the  Revolution 
to  greater  religious  freedom.  The  Soviet  constitution  allowed 
Freedom  of  Conscience  and  the  right  of  propaganda  for  or 
against  religion. 

In  the  years  after  the  War  the  Baptist  community,  freed 
from  the  old  Tzarist  persecution  and  the  wrath  of  the  Orthodox 
Church,  continued  to  expand.  There  were  set-backs,  of  course, 
and  all  Pastors  were  disfranchised  and  suffered  from  the 
hostility  of  the  Communists  to  all  forms  of  religion.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  leading  Baptist  Pastors  were  not  unfriendly  to  the 
Soviet,  and  supported  the  enfranchisement  of  the  people  which 
the  new  regime  procured.  Their  simple  evangelical  faith,  in 
sharp  contrast  to  the  ritual  of  the  old  Orthodox  Church,  made  a 
wide  appeal.  Statistics  are  misleading,  especially  in  a  country 
like  Russia,  but  Baptist  adherents  probably  numbered  several 
millions. 

A  Pastors’  college,  training  some  eighty  students  for  the 
Ministry,  was  established  in  1927  under  the  direction  of 
M.  Ivanoff-Klishnikoff,  the  secretary  of  the  Russian  Baptist 
Union.  A  friend  of  mine  who  attended  the  leading  Baptist  place 
of  worship  in  Moscow  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  fervour 
of  the  crowded  congregation. 

From  time  to  time  my  father  met  the  leading  Russian 
Baptists  who  came  to  this  country  both  before  and  after  the 
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War.  Indeed,  he  learnt  elementary  Russian  so  as  to  address 
simple  sentences  to  them.  As  Eastern  Secretary  of  the  Baptist 
World  Alliance  he  watched  the  growth  of  the  Baptists  in  Russia 
with  keen  interest,  and  when  occasion  demanded  protested  to  the 
Russian  Ambassador  here  against  Tzarist  persecution,  and 
mobilised  British  and  American  opinion  on  their  behalf.  At  the 
successive  Baptist  World  Alliance  Conferences,  the  Russian 
Baptists  sent  their  representatives.  At  the  last  Conference  in 
Toronto  in  1928  some  twenty  Pastors  and  teachers  came  from 
Russia. 

At  the  end  of  1928  a  distinct  change  was  noticeable.  The 
<lispatches  of  reliable  American  correspondents  in  Moscow 
emphasised  the  spread  of  anti-religious  propaganda,  the  closing 
of  churches,  the  dispersal  of  worshippers  and  the  imprisonment 
of  Baptist  teachers  in  particular.  This  witness  is  confirmed  by 
a  study  of  the  Soviet  Press.  The  Baptist  teaching  had  been 
making  great  headway  among  the  workers  in  factories  and  the; 
town-dwellers.  The  supremacy  of  the  Communists  was 
challenged  and  by  the  beginning  of  1929  a  great  anti-religious 
drive  was  launched.  The  Soviet  Government,  recruited 
exclusively  from  the  Communist  ranks,  was  forced  to  take 
action.  The  Baptists  were  said  to  be  hostile  to  the  labour  Unions 
and  the  peasants.  They  must  be  checked  and  thwarted. 

An  amusing  commentary  of  the  “  Baptist  Movement  and 
its  Political  Significance,”  is  given  in  a  book  published  in  1929 
by  the  Government  Press  in  Moscow.  The  author  is 
B.  Tikhomirov.  I  am  again  indebted  to  Dr.  Rushbrooke  for 
this  information  The  writer  objects  to  the  demoralising  methods 
the  Baptists  employ.  The  women’s  sewing  circles  is  “  an 
exploitation  of  female  labour  ” ;  the  “  maiden  circles,”  whose 
white  dresses  and  melodious  songs  have  extraordinary  fascina¬ 
tion,  even  for  young  communists,  are  also  suspect ;  meetings  are 
held  for  believers  and  unbelievers,  and  the  latter  “  are  carefully 
stalked,  and  then  treated  in  the  Baptist  spirit.”  Baptist  teaching 
is  the  religious  ideology  of  the  masses — a  swindle.  Moreover, 
they  are  linked  with  an  international  organisation  antagonistic 
to  Soviet  Russia — an  organisation  for  serving  capital.  The  big 
four — according  to  the  author — are  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Henry 
Ford,  David  Lloyd  George,  and  William  Green  (President  of 
the  .A^merican  Federation  of  Labour).  It  is  an  imposing 
Triumvirate,  especially  when  Mr.  Ford  (who,  I  believe,  is  not  a 
Baptist)  is  added.  It  is  clear  that  the  Baptist  methods  are 
threatening  the  spread  of  communism  ! 

But  to  continue  my  review,  to  say  that  Baptists  were 
murdered,  tortured  or  even  continuously  persecuted,  is  an 
exaggeration.  The  method  was  for  more  subtle  and  effective. 
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Mr.  Walter  Durjinty,  the  careful  correspondent  of  the 
“  New  York  Times  ”  in  Moscow,  wrote  in  February,  1929,  that 
the  Soviet  authorities  had  issued  orders  for  the  arrest  of  Baptist 
Pastors  and  Administrators  wherever  found.  Local  organs  of 
the  Government  were  cautioned  against  arresting  the  rank  and 
file,  but  were  to  “  strike  at  the  heart  of  the  Baptist  organisation." 

There  followed  the  notorious  Soviet  decree  of  April  8th, 
1929.  The  original  constitution  was  to  be  amended.  Freedom 
of  Conscience  was  changed  to  Freedom  of  Worship  subject  to 
specific  regulations.  Worship  could  only  be  conducted  in  defined 
places  under  police  registration.  All  economic  and  cultural 
activities  were  prohibited.  The  reading  of  the  Scriptures  was 
allowed.  Prayer  meetings  or  study  circles,  Sunday  schools  or 
needlework  classes  were  forbidden.  Sermons  were  not  encour¬ 
aged.  Religious  instruction  of  children  under  eighteen  had  long 
been  forbidden. 

The  drive  continued  throughout  the  year.  Worship  was  free, 
but  Pastors  were  heavily  taxed  and  harassed.  Members  of  the 
congregation  often  lost  their  civil  rights.  They  were  not  allowed 
to  continue  in  labour  Unions,  and  lost  their  bread  rations. 
Baptist  children  were  expelled  from  school.  The  official  paper. 
The  Baptist,  was  not  forbidden — its  circulation  was  restricted  to 
2,500  copies.  It  has  now  ceased.  The  printing  or  importation  of 
(he  Bible  was  forbidden.  Pastors  were  reduced  to  poverty  owing 
to  the  heavy  tax.  Over  a  hundred  of  the  leaders  were  exiled 
or  thrown  in  prison.  Places  of  worship  were  seized  for  the  use 
of  the  Communists.  Only  one  meeting  place  to-day  is  open  in 
Moscow.  The  Secretary  of  the  Baptist  Union,  M.  Ivanoff- 
Klishnikoff,  is  in  prison.  The  President,  M.  Odinzoff,  is  allowed 
his  liberty.  Some  Pastors  were  sent  to  the  White  Sea  Settle¬ 
ment  (')thers  to  Siberia.  Several  of  the  delegates  to  the  Toronto 
Baptist  World  Alliance  Conference  are  in  prison.  M.  Bukreev 
was  imprisoned  and  lost  his  reason.  The  severity  of  the  persecu¬ 
tion  varies  in  different  parts.  In  Odessa,  there  has  been  a  clean 
sweep  of  all  religious  communities.  Elsewhere  if  a  place  of 
worship  is  open  (subject  to  the  restrictions  of  the  April  decree) 
gangs  of  Communist  youths  with  whistles  and  drums  make  wor¬ 
ship  impossible.  Pressure  is  brought  to  bear  on  priests  to  recant. 
The  list  of  those  who  do  is  given  great  publicity  in  the  press. 
No  Baptist  pastor  has  yet  recanted,  as  far  as  I  have  heard. 

I'he  situation  changes  from  week  to  week.  Imprisonment 
is  not  always  for  long  periods.  I  know  of  only  one  death  through 
exposure.  One  minister,  known  to  some  of  us  in  this  ocuntry, 
has  recently  been  released  after  a  few  months’  imprisonment. 
His  wife  died  from  heart  failure,  overjoyed  at  his  sudden  return. 
As  I  write  I  have  the  names  of  men  in  front  of  me — men  known 
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to  my  father — men  who  attended  our  conferences,  who  have  been 
subjected  to  intermittent  persecution.  I  have  in  front  of  me 
letters  from  pastors  who  have  escaped  across  the  border,  testify¬ 
ing  to  the  agony  and  anguish  of  the  last  year  of  terror.  These 
letters  are  nor  forgeries — they  are  in  the  familiar  handwriting  of 
men  who  are  known  to  the  officials  of  the  Baptist  Union.  Yes, 
there  is  complete  freedom  of  worship  in  Russia  subject  to  the 
above  restrictions.  There  are  no  massacres — no  tortures — only 
restrictions.  Not  even  continuous  persecutions.  It  is  the  method 
of  slow  strangulation.  The  Baptists  in  Russia  need  our  prayers 
and  our  aid,  and  that  the  truth  shall  be  known  in  England  and 
America. 

Needless  to  say,  at  the  beginning  of  1929  the  leaders  of  the 
Baptist  community  protested  to  the  Soviet  against  the  restrictions 
and  persecutions  to  which  they  were  subjected.  It  was  a  sad 
reward,  they  pointed  out,  for  their  loyalty  to  the  Soviet.  They 
had  taken  no  part  in  political  affairs.  One  cannot  perhaps 
substantiate  a  general  negative.  But  the  persecutions  of  the 
Baptists  are  not  regarded  by  those  responsible,  as  a  punishment 
for  subversive  propaganda,  but  as  part  of  a  general  attack  on 
religion.  According  to  communist  doctrine  religion  is  an  opiate 
— a  soporific;  it  teaches  contentment  with  the  established  order; 
it  upholds  tradition ;  above  all,  it  diverts  the  energies  of 
reformers  into  channels  of  passivity  and  stagnation. 

Every  allowance  must  be  made  for  an  inevitable  revolt 
against  the  pre-war  Orthodox  Church — a  central  pillar  of  the 
Tzarist  regime  and  the  consistent  enemy  of  reform.  That 
Church  must  bear  its  share  of  responsibility  for  the  revolution 
and  the  gigantic  experiment  in  communist  government  that  still 
prevails  in  Russia.  The  Church  has  too  often  been  the  enemy 
of  Christianity  in  all  countries. 

One  can  understand  the  severe  reaction  in  Russia  against 
religion  which  takes  the  form  of  a  revolt  against  all  organised 
expressions  of  it  whether  Orthodox  or  Evangelical.  But  it  is  a 
strange  irony  of  fate  that  those  who  suffered  most  from  the 
Tzarist  regime,  should  themselves  suffer  most  from  those  who 
ended  that  tyranny. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  examine  the  complicity  of  the  Soviet 
Government  in  the  Anti-God  campaign  of  leading  communists. 
It  may  well  be  that  it  is  powerless  to  stop  it,  even  if  it  wished  to 
do  so.  The  “  Isvestia  ”  of  June  8th,  1929,  an  official  Government 
organ,  contained  an  article  by  Lunacharsky,  Soviet  Minister  of 
Education.  It  ran  ; — 

“  The  Soviet  Government’s  mighty  hand  will  support  the 
Society  of  the  Godless,”  and  “  religion  must  be  rooted  out  by  the 
most  intensive  anti-religious  propaganda.” 
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Both  the  “  Pravda  ”  and  the  “  Isvestia  ”  have  encouraged 
the  war  against  religion  and  made  charges  against  the  Baptists 
to  which  they  cannot  reply.  There  is  no  right  of  reply  in  the 
Soviet  Press.  The  Bolshevist  Journal  “Trud”  (Jan.  /th,  1930) 
states  that  in  Moscow  there  are  now  287  churches  of  all 
denominations  against  675  formerly.  During  1929  579  of  “  God’s 
boarding-houses  ”  were  closed  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  over 
1,000  being  now  shut  down. 

In  conclusion  it  should  be  fairly  stated  that  the  persecutions 
of  religion  in  Russia  is  no  justification  for  persecuting  Mr. 
Arthur  Henderson  here,  who  is  as  much  concerned  as  anyone  at 
the  trend  of  events.  Nor  would  I  urge  a  break  of  diplomatic 
relations.  No  step  can  be  justified  at  this  time  that  would 
intensify  the  persecution  of  those  we  are  anxious  to  help.  But 
it  is  a  time  of  anxiety  not  only  for  the  Russian  Baptists  but  for 
all  those  here  who  deplored  the  attitude  of  the  last  Conservative 
Government,  and  who  have  always  been  ready  to  give  the  Soviet 
Government  a  chance  to  make  good.  One  can  only  hope  that 
their  more  responsible  leaders  will  realise  the  immense  harm 
that  is  done  to  their  own  cause  by  a  denial  of  liberty  to  those  who 
are  one  with  us  in  faith  but  not  in  nationality.  British  public 
opinion — indeed,  -the  public  opinion  of  Christendom — is  hardening 
against  the  Soviet. 

The  stage  may  shortly  be  reached  when  public  opinion  may 
demand  more  drastic  steps  than  a  public  protest.  The  Red-letter 
election  shows  how  difficult  public  opinion  is  to  control  or  keep 
within  the  confines  of  reason,  once  a  wave  of  sentiment  sweeps 
the  country.  Soviet  policy  is  not  continuous  or  stable;  it  acts 
and  reacts  according  to  the  strength  of  groups  within  the  central 
executive.  Wiser  counsels  may  yet  prevail,  and  on  this  faint 
note  of  hope  one  may  conclude  this  melancholy  review  of  current 
persecution  in  Russia. 

GEOFFREY  SHAKESPEARE. 


THE  Annual  Meeting  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  8  May  in 
Liverpool.  Members  and  friends  are  invited  to  tea  at  four 
o’clock  in  the  Fabius  chapel.  This  site  was  given  for  Baptist 
burials  in  1707,  and  contains  many  old  grave-stones.  After  tea, 
reports  will  be  given,  and  elections  will  take  place.  Members 
will  note  the  existing  officers  and  committee,  by  the  back  page 
of  the  cover.  Additional  nominations  may  be  sent  to  the 
Secretary  within  April.  Principal  Underwood  will  read  a  paper 
on  the  early  relations  of  the  Academy  at  Horton  with  the 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Association. 


The  Problem  of  Freewill. 

The  subject  to  be  considered — in  certain  of  its  aspects — 
in  this  article  may  be  justly  described  as  one  of  the 
perennial,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  problems  of  human 
thought.  It  is  a  problem  that  has  engaged  the  attention,  and 
called  forth  the  dialectical  powers,  of  some  of  the  world’s 
greatest  thinkers — one  that  has  often  provoked  long  and  bitter 
controversy  (especially  in  theology)  and  concerning  which  much 
has  been  written,  chiefly  from  the  opposed  standpoints  of 
Determinism  and  Libertarianism.  Indeed,  the  literature  of  the 
subject  is  extensive  and  voluminous  enough  to  suggest  that  it 
is  both  impossible  and  unnecessary  to  add  to  it.  Through 
centuries  of  speculation  the  question  of  Freewill  has  been 
considered  by  men  of  almost  every  school  and  type  of  thought — 
by  moralists  and  theologians,  by  psychologists  and  metaphysicians 
— so  much  so  indeed  that  one  recent  writer  asserts,  with 
pardonable  exaggeration,  that  “  the  history  of  the  problem  of 
the  will  is  almost  the  history  of  philosophy  ”  itself.^  It  cannot, 
of  course,  be  said  that  any  generally  accepted  or  completely 
satisfactory  solution  of  this  vexed  problem  has  been  propounded. 
On  the  contrary,  there  seems  to  be  no  subject  of  philosophic 
and  religious  import  upon  which  competent  thinkers  have 
differed  so  much  as  upon  this  one.  Ever  since  the  rise  of  the 
rival  philosophies  of  Stoicism  and  Epicureanism  (the  one 
championing  Necessity  and  the  other  advocating  Freedom),  men 
whose  intellectual  ability  and  critical  acumen  are  above  suspicion 
have,  like  the  fallen  angels  in  Milton’s  great  epic,  debated  the 
pros  and  cons  of  “  fixed  fate,  freewill,  fore-knowledge  absolute  ” 
and  have,  too,  like  their  angelic  predecessors,  “  found  no  end, 
in  wandering  mazes  lost.”  Indeed,  it  is  surprising  how  thinkers 
of  the  most  diverse  schools  of  thought  are  to  be  found  occupying 
common  ground  on  this  question;  e.g.,  Christian  Theology  and 
Empiricist  Scepticism  can  be  one  in  their  attitude  to  this  thorny 
problem,  for  Augustine  and  Calvin,  Jonathan  Edwards  and 
Thomas  Chalmers,  seem  to  fall  into  the  same  ranks  as  David 
Hume,  J.  S.  Mill,  and  Alexander  Bain ;  and  again,  both 
Leslie  Stephen,  the  .Evolutionist  moralist,  and  T.  H.  Green,  the 
Idealist  metaphysician,  claim  to  be  determinists,  though  of 
course  in  different  senses.  It  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  wondered 

1  A.  B.  D.  Alexander,  Christianity  and  Ethics,  p.  82. 
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at  that,  at  the  present  time,  there  are  some  who  think  it  futile 
to  give  any  further  consideration  to  this  admittedly  difficult  topic 
— and  this,  not  because  they  regard  the  controversy  between 
Determinism  and  Libertarianism  as  finally  settled,  but  because 
they  believe  the  problem  so  intractable  as  to  be  beyond  solution. 
In  their  opinion,  we  have  not  sufficient  data  from  which  to 
deduce  any  certain  conclusions;  and  any  consideration  of  the 
problem  is,  so  they  assert,  bound  to  lead  the  investigator  into 
a  sort  of  intellectual  cul-de-sac  from  which  there  is  no  escape 
save  by  way  of  retreat.  Indeed,  they  believe — as  William  James 
puts  it  in  a  fa'mous  essay — “  that  the  juice  has  ages  ago  been 
pressed  out  of  the  freewill  controversy,  and  that  no  new 
champion  can  do  more  than  warm  up  stale  arguments  which 
every  one  has  heard.”  ^  Such  people  would  hardly  be 
enamoured  of  the  suggestion  of  Milton  to  the  effect  that  one 
of  the  joys  of  heaven  would  be  found  in  the  opportunities 
presented  by  it  for  full  discussion  of  the  mystery  of  “  fate  and 
freewill.” 

There  are  others  wffio  also  consider  it  useless  further  to 
consider  this  question — but  in  their  case  not  because  no  satis¬ 
factory  conclusion  is  possible,  but  rather  because  the  problem 
has  at  last  been  solved.  To  them  the  controversy  between 
Determinism  and  Libertarianism  has  been  definitely  ended  by 
the  victory  of  the  former,  which  victory  has  been  made  possible 
by  the  rise  of  modem  physical  science,  with  its  emphasis  upon 
the  notion  of  “  the  reign  of  natural  law.”  The  Hebrew  Psalmist 
sang,  with  true  religious  fervour :  “  The  heavens  declare  the 

glory  of  God,”  but  these  people  say,  with  the  quiet  assurance 
of  science  :  “  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  law.”  They 

have  felt  justified  in  assimilating  the  point  of  view  of  psychology 
to  that  of  the  physical  sciences,  and  have  applied  the  Law  of 
Universal  Causation  to  mental  states  as  they  express  themselves 
in  behaviour,  with  the  result  that  any  freedom  worthy  of  the 
name  is  banished  from  the  universe  in  general  and  from  human 
life  in  particular.  For  such,  Meinong,  the  Austrian  philosopher, 
speaks  when  he  says :  “  It  is  not  however  the  deterministic 

controversy  which  we  propose  taking  up ;  in  my  opinion,  at 
any  rate,  this  is  a  matter  which  was  concluded  long  ago;  for 
those  who  believe  in  the  law  of  causality  cannot  logically  be 
indeterminists  ” ;  *  and  so  does  Riehl,  the  German  Neo-Kantian, 
when  he  boldly  asserts  that  “  the  sense  of  freedom  is  as  much 

2  William  James,  The  Will  to  Believe,  p.  145. 

3  Meinong,  Psychologitch-elhisce  Untersiichtingen  sur  Werttheorie. 
p.  209.  (Quoted  by  Rudolf  Eucken  in  Main  Currents  of  Modern  Thought, 
p.  431.) 
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an  illusion  as  the  impression  that  the  earth  moves  round  the 
sun.”  * 

Whether  or  not  such  dogmatism,  which  so  often  characterises 
the  utterances  of  the  champions  of  what  William  James  so 
aptly  calls  “  hard-determinism,”  is  justified  is  a  very  debatable 
point  which  cannot  be  fully  entered  into  here.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  not  irrelevant  to  point  out  that  the  seemingly  barren  results 
of  previous  discussions  of  this  subject  cannot  be  said  to 
encourage  present-day  consideration  of  what  appears  to  be  an 
insoluble  problem.  As  Archibald  Alexander  says  :  “  The  history 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  will  has  been,  to  a  great  extent,  a  history 
of  the  dispute  about  freedom  and  its  opposite,  which  has  an 
unpleasant  notoriety.  Anyone  who  troubles  himself  or  others 
with  this  subject  is  popularly  looked  upon  as  the  victim  of 
line  idee  fixe,  and  consigned  to  the  class  of  zealots  who  have 
hopes  about  the  quadrature  of  the  circle.”  ®  The  latter  part  of 
this  assertion  may  strike  some  as  an  exaggeration,  but  no  one 
can  deny  that  an  “  unpleasant  notoriety  ”  does  attach  to  the 
subject,  and  that  reports  of  past  controversies  about  this  topic 
do  not  make  altogether  inspiring  reading.  Oft-times  indeed  the 
controversy  seems  to  have  been  merely  a  verbal  one.  Not  only 
has  a  vague  and  unsatisfactory  terminology  given  rise  to  con¬ 
siderable  confusion  of  thought,  but  to  the  ordinary  unsophisticated 
man  there  appears  to  have  been  an  unnecessary  amount  of 
“  hair-splitting  ”  and  quibbling  about  words,  to  which — as 
David  Hume  says — “  a  few  intelligible  definitions  would 
immediately  have  put  an  end.”  Yet  despite  the  fact  that  so 
many  past  investigations  into  the  Problem  of  Freewill  have 
ended  in  apparent  barrenness  and  futility,  the  subject  both 
demands  and  deserves  the  most  careful  reconsideration. 

(c)  One  reason  for  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  are  real 
and  important  issues  at  stake,  since  the  problem  of  the  Freedom 
of  the  Will  ultimately  involves  the  question  of  moral 
responsibility;  and  that  is  a  question  to  which  neither  theology, 
nor  ethics,  nor  metaphysics  can,  in  the  long  run,  be  indifferent. 
Indeed,  as  Prof.  H.  Wildon  Carr  says :  “  This  moral 

responsibility  is  the  freewill  problem.”  ®  Or  as  Dr.  James 
Welton  puts  it :  “  Without  freedom  there  is  no  responsibility, 

and  therefore  no  morality.  It  would  be  a  mockery  to  show  that 
one  kind  of  life  is  better  than  another  if  man  be  really  an 
automaton,  even  though  he  may  be  deluded  by  the  belief  that  he 

*  Riehl,  Philosophischer  Kriticismus,  Vol.  II.  p.  219.  (Quoted  by  G.  T, 
Ladd,  Philosophy  of  Conduct,  p.  138.) 

S  Alexander,  Theories  of  the  Will,  p.  4. 

®H.  Wildon  Carr,  The  Freewill  Problem,  p.  6. 
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determines  his  own  conduct.”  ’’  Some  thinkers,  it  is  true,  are 
inclined  to  deny  that  the  problem  of  Freewill  is  as  important 
as  has  generally  been  supposed,  although  when  they  do  so  they 
refer  to  the  problem  in  its  practical  bearings  upon  the  question 
of  moral  conduct,  rather  than  in  its  purely  speculative  aspects. 
D.  F,  Strauss,  for  example,  in  his  last  important  work,  Der  Alte 
und  der  Neue  Glattbe  (a  book  which  created  an  even  greater 
sensation  than  his  earlier  and  more  famous  Leben  Jesu), 
speaking  of  the  problem  of  the  will,  says :  “  The  determination 
of  the  moral  value  of  human  conduct  remains  untouched  by  this 
problem.”  ®  Writing  only  a  year  or  two  later,  Henry  Sidgwick 
follows  Strauss  in  regarding  the  question  of  Freewill  as  being 
of  no  fundamental  importance  to  the  constructive  moralist. 
He  denies  that  “  a  solution  to  this  metaphysical  problem  is  really 
important  for  the  regulation  of  human  conduct,”  and  adds : 
“  Freewill  is  obviously  not  included  in  our  common  notions  of 
physical  and  intellectual  perfection;  and  it  seems  to  me  also 
not  to  be  included  in  the  common  notions  of  the  excellences 
of  character  which  we  call  virtues  :  the  manifestations  of  courage, 
temperance  and  justice  do  not  become  less  admirable  because 
we  can  trace  their  antecedents  in  a  happy  balance  of  inherited 
dispositions  developed  by  a  careful  education.”  ®  Others  have 
found  themselves  in  substantial  agreement  with  Sidgwick  on 
this  point.  Thomas  Fowler  is  one  of  them.  In  his  Principles 
of  Morals  he  writes :  “  With  Professor  Sidgwick’s  opinion  as 

to  the  unimportance  of  this  question  in  its  bearings  on  the 
regulation  of  actual  conduct  I  entirely  concur.”  Professor 
A.  E.  Taylor  is  another.  In  his  Elements  of  Metaphysics  he 
points  out  that,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  influence  of  Kant,  there 
is  amongst  students  of  Moral  Philosophy  a  widespread  conviction 
“  that  ethical  science  cannot  begin  its  work  without  some 
preliminary  metaphysical  justification  of  freedom,  as  a  postulate 
at  least,  if  not  as  a  proved  truth.”  This  point  of  view  he 
cannot  accept.  He  asserts  that  the  greatest  achievements  in 
ethical  construction,  up  to  the  present  time,  are  to  be  found 
in  the  systems  of  the  great  Greek  moralists,  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  “  yet  the  metaphysical  problem  of  freedom,  as  is  well 
known,  is  entirely  absent  from  the  Platonic-Aristotelian 
philosophy.”  And  he  sums  up  his  own  position  on  this  point 
in  a  personal  testimony  thus :  “For  my  own  part  I  own  I 
cannot  rate  the  practical  importance  of  the  metaphysical  inquiry 

7  James  Welton,  The  Groundwork  of  Ethics,  pp.  9-10. 

8  Quoted  by  Rudolf  Steiner,  The  Philosophy  of  Freedom,  p.  12. 

9  H.  Sidgwick,  The  Methods  of  Ethics,  pp,  59,  69. 

10  T.  Fowler,  Principles  of  Morals,  Vol.  II,  p.  331. 
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into  human  freedom  so  high  (as  those  who  regard  it  as  i 
necessary  postulate  of  Moral  Science,  if  not  as  a  proved  tnrth), 
and  am  rather  of  Prof.  Sidgwick’s  opinion  as  to  its  superfluous¬ 
ness  in  strictly  ethical  investigations.” 

Whether  or  not  this  point  of  view  can  be  completely 
vindicated  is  to  be  determined  only  by  a  careful  analysis  of 
the  contents  of  the  moral  consciousness,  but  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  it  does  seem  to  be  prima  facie  false,  since  upon  the  slightest 
reflection  it  appears  that  the  problem  of  freewill  has  a  very 
intimate  bearing  upon  the  nature  and  meaning  of  the  facts 
and  values  of  the  moral  life.  The  denial  of  the  possibility  of 
real  alternatives  in  human  conduct  seems  to  render  impossible  any 
adequate  and  satisfactory  interpretation  of  moral  phenomena; 
such  terms  as  “  right  ”  and  “  wrong,”  “  virtue  ”  and  “  vice,” 
“  merit,”  and  “  demerit,”  “  remorse  ”  and  “  regret,”  “  responsi¬ 
bility  ”  and  “  punishment,”  are  emptied  of  all  real  ethical 
meaning  if  our  actions  are  ultimately  determined  by  circumstances 
and  conditions  over  which  we  have  no  sort  of  control.  At 
least,  this  is  the  emphatic  conviction  of  ordinary  people;  and 
although  the  exact  thinker  cannot  consider  himself  bound  by 
the  opinions  of  the  “  man-in-the-street,”  ”  common-sense  ”  is  not 
always  to  be  treated  contemptuously  and  thrown  ruthlessly  aside 
by  the  philosopher. 

Moreover,  deeper  reflection  seems  to  confirm  the  view  that 
moral  responsibility  depends  upon  the  reality  of  freedom  and 
that  with  the  reality  of  freedom  are  “  undeniably  bound  up  all 
the  interests  of  the  moral  and  religious  consciousness.”  Both 
the  moral  government  of  God  and  the  moral  status  of  man  are 
equally  involved ;  how  then  can  we  be  really  indifferent  to  the 
problem  of  the  Freedom  of  the  Will?  To  assert  that  such 
indifference  is  justifiable  is  to  go  against  the  universal  experience 
of  the  race,  and  to  negate  some  of  the  noblest  and  finest  ideas 
the  mind  of  man  has  ever  entertained.  Sidgwick  himself — 
despite  his  insistence  upon  “  the  practical  unimportance  of  the 
I  Freewill  controversy  ” — admits  that  human  actions  become  “  less 
meritorious  ”  in  so  far  as  they  are  determined  merely  by  the 
pressure  of  external  circumstances  or  by  uncontrolled  natural 
impulses,  and  confesses  that  the  denial  of  freedom  tends  to  upset 
all  our  fundamental  moral  notions.  He  instances,  in  particular, 
the  notion  of  Justice  and  urges  that  in  the  determination  of 
what  Justice  requires  a  moral  agent  to  do  to  his  fellows  it  “  makes 
some  practical  difference  whether  or  not  he  is  to  regard  those 
others  as  having  been  free  agents.  .  .  .  For  Justice  as  commonly 

11  A.  E.  Taylor,  The  Elements  of  Metaphysics,  pp.  3S9-360. 

12  J.  Seth,  .4  Study  of  Ethical  Principles,  p.  370. 
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understood  implies  the  due  requital  of  good  and  ill  Desert,  i 
and  the  common  notion  of  Desert,  when  closely  scrutinised,  ! 
seems  to  involve  free  choice  of  good  or  evil;  so  that  the  denial  | 
of  such  free  choice,  dissipating  our  primitive  notion  of  Desert, 
leaves  us  with  the  problem  of  determining  Justice  on  some 
different  principle.”  Moreover,  even  from  the  standpoint  of 
an  empirical  study  of  Psychology  the  question  of  Freewill  is 
far  from  unimportant;  as  Prof.  Guido  Villa  urges:  “The 
question  of  ‘  freewill  ’  with  respect  to  our  moral  actions,  so  | 
much  discussed  in  ancient  and  modern  philosophy,  is  one  of  I 
the  gravest  problems  concerning  the  individual  and  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  upon  its  solution  depends  our  conception  of  the 
real  character  of  mental  activity  as  compared  with  natural 
phenomena.”  This  is  a  very  salutary  reminder  in  view  of 
the  position  of  psychologists,  like  Prof.  Hoffding,  who  would 
foreclose  all  discussion  of  the  problem  of  Freewill  by  their 
facetious  assumption  that  psychology  cannot  even  begin  to  do 
its  work  without  first  of  all  accepting  a  frankly  deterministic 
attitude.  It  is  true  that  from  the  ethical  and  metaphysical  points 
of  view  the  problem  of  Freewill  has  been  made  to  seem  in¬ 
soluble  by  the  .construction  of  antinomies,  but,  as  Prof.  G.  T. 
Ladd  points  out,  the  cure  for  this  is  not  indifference  to  the 
problem,  nor  despair  of  its  solution,  but  a  “  more  thorough, 
unprejudiced,  and  profound  criticism  of  the  conceptions  involved.” 
.A.nd  he  adds :  “  All  this  is  true  whether  these  antithetic 

conceptions  are  evolved  by  the  plain  man’s  thinking,  or  by  the 
profound  but  perverse  analysis  of  Kant,  or  by  the  brilliant  and 
subtle  but  fallacious  dialactics  of  Dean  Mansel  or  Mr.  F.  H. 
Bradley.” 

Besides,  the  ethical  importance  of  the  problem  of  the 
Freedom  of  the  Will  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  beginnings 
of  the  history  of  man’s  speculation  upon  this  profound  and  far- 
reaching  question.  Very  early  in  Greek  thought  the  conception 
of  “  Fate  ”  arose.  “  Fate  is  the  counterpart  of  Fortune.  They 
are  two  ways  of  looking  at  life;  both  are  essentially  connected 
with  man.  From  the  point  of  view  of  Fortune  all  is 
indeterminate ;  from  the  point  of  view  of  Fate  all  is  determined. 
And  Fate,  like  Fortune,  attains  to  deity  before  our  eyes  during 
the  course  of  Greek  literature.”  As  far  back  as  the  Homeric 
poems  we  meet  with  the  plain  recognition  of  the  supremacy  of 
Fate — though  Homer  knew  nothing  of  the  idea  of  Fortune— 

13  H.  Sidgwick,  The  Methods  of  Ethics,  p.  75. 

14  G.  Villa,  Contemporary  Psychology,  p.  347. 

15  G.  T.  Ladd,  The  Philosophy  of  Conduct,  p.  135. 

16 .Article  on  “Fate,”  Encyclop.  of  Religion  and  Ethics,  Vol.  V. 
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and  gradually  the  notion  of  a  “  predetermined  order  of  destiny 
in  the  affairs  of  man  ”  permeated  the  whole  of  Greek  literature 
and  became  one  of  its  chief  characteristics  right  down  to  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  By  the  time  of  Hesiod,  the 
popular  thought  of  Greece  had  pluralised  and  personified  the 
conception  of  Fate  in  the  figures  of  the  three  weird  and  stem 
sisters — the  spinning-women,  Clotho,  Lachesis  and  Atropos — 
who  together  spun  and  clipped  the  threads  of  mortal  life.  From 
popular  thought  the  conception  of  Fate  passed  over  into  the 
Greek  tragedies.  “  Awful,”  says  Sophocles  in  Antigone,  “  is  the 
mysterious  power  of  Fate,”  and  that  is  the  general  belief  of 
the  Greek  tragedians.  Nor  is  the  notion  absent  from  the  Greek 
philosophers.  Heraclitus,  for  example,  believed  that  all  things 
happen  according  to  Fate  and  that  the  essence  of  Fate  is 
“  Reason  ”  (  \oyos  ).  Plato  (who  was  much  influenced  by 
Heraclitus),  in  his  dialogues,  everywhere  takes  for  granted  that 
there  is  a  predetermined  order  of  destiny,  especially  in  relation 
to  human  affairs.  In  pre- Aristotelian  literature,  however,  there 
are  to  be  discovered  two  rival  conceptions  of  Fate  struggling  for 
supremacy.  The  first  regards  Fate  as  a  mysterious  decree, 
depending  for  its  effectiveness  upon  the  will  of  the  gods;  the 
second  regards  it  as  a  personification  which  stands  above  the 
gods,  controlling  their  actions  as  well  as  those  of  men.  The 
latter  conception  recedes  into  the  background  in  post-Aristotelian 
literature,  due  no  doubt  to  the  influence  of  Aristotle,  who  rejected 
the  notion  of  Fate  as  a  principle  superior  to  the  gods,  and 
who  thus  helped  to  free  the  idea  from  the  inconsistencies  of 
popular  thought.  Nevertheless,  this  conception  of  Fate  as  an 
independent  principle  or  power  controlling  the  actions  of  the 
gods  themselves,  despite  its  prominence  in  the  mythology  of 
the  Greeks,  is  of  the  utmost  significance  in  the  history  of  Greek 
speculation,  inasmuch  as  it  is  one  of  the  indications  of  the 
transition  from  the  mythical  to  the  philosophical  view  of  nature; 
it  reveals  the  tendency  to  reach  a  principle  of  unity  higher 
than  the  gods,  and  is  thus  an  important  landmark  in  the 
journey  from  polytheism  to  monotheism.  The  Epicureans  and 
also  the  members  of  the  later  Academy  flatly  denied  that  there 
is  any  such  thing  as  Fate,  but  the  Stoics  made  much  of  the 
idea.  Chrysippus,  the  most  brilliant  of  all  the  followers  of 
Zeno,  asserted  that  the  “  essence  of  Fate  is  a  spiritual  power 
arranging  the  whole  in  order  ”  and,  following  the  lead  of 
Heraclitus,  identified  it  with  the  immanent  Reason  of  the 
universe.  Zeno  himself  regarded  Fate  as  identical  with 
Providence  and  with  Nature,  while  Antipater  asserted  that  Fate 
was  God.  But  here  the  mythical  idea  of  Fate  has  been 
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transformed  into  the  principle  of  philosophical  Necessity;  and 
this  was  the  prevailing  conception  of  Fate  in  all  post-Aristotelian 
Greek  literature,  both  with  those  who  accepted  it  and  with  those 
who  rejected  it. 

Now  the  rise  and  spread  of  the  conception  of  Fate  in 
Greek  thought  brought  with  it  the  very  practical  problem  of 
adjusting  man’s  belief  in  his  own  autonomy  to  the  idea  of  an 
irresistible  power  which  (as  we  have  pointed  out  above)  was 
often  regarded  as  controlling  the  actions  and  destinies  of  the 
gods,  as  well  as  those  of  men;  and  it  was  in  the  course,  and  as 
a  result,  of  thi§  prolonged  attempt  to  bring  about  this  adjustment 
between  the  idea  of  human  freedom  and  the  principle  of 
Necessity — both  occult  and  philosophical — that  “  the  science  of 
Ethics  was  born.  Thus  volition  was  first  distinguished  as  a 
principle  of  Ethics.”  Hence,  the  statement  made  above  to 
the  effect  that  the  ethical  importance  of  the  problem  of  the 
Freedom  of  the  Will  seems  to  be  indicated  and  confirmed  by  the 
beginnings  of  the  history  of  man’s  thought  upon  this  great 
question.  And  taking  into  consideration  all  that  has  been  urged 
above  it  will  be  recognised  that  there  is  no  inconsiderable 
evidence  against  the  view  that  the  question  of  Freewill  is 
irrelevant  for  ethical — and,  we  may  add,  for  religiou.s — thought. 

(b)  Another  reason  why  this  question  should  be  re-opened 
is  to  be  found  in  certain  tendencies  of  twentieth-century  science. 
The  science  of  the  last  century  was  frankly  deterministic  in 
outlook  and  point  of  view.  Taking  as  its  fundamental  category 
the  notion  of  the  reign  of  natural  law  it  tended  more  and  more 
strongly  towards  the  mechanistic  interpretation  of  human 
personality.  Mechanical  theories  of  life  were  almost  everywhere 
in  the  ascendent,  and  a  theoretical  materialism,  which  in  the 
preceding  century  (with  the  exception  of  the  very  definite 
materialism  of  Hobbes)  had  been  a  very  mild  affair,  rapidly 
gathered  strength  and  became  dominant.  The  tendency  in  almost 
every  quarter  was  to  regard  man  as  a  kind  of  very  complex 
and  delicately  constructed  machine — the  highest  point  yet 
reached  in  the  evolutionary  process.  The  substantial  existence 
of  mind  was  blatantly  denied,  and  all  mental  activities  were 
treated  merel}'  as  functions  or  products  of  the  material 
organism.  This  view  was  well  expressed  by  Vogt.  “  In  my 
opinion,”  he  says,  “  every  investigator  of  nature  will,  in  the 
use  of  consistent  thinking,  come  to  the  view  that  all  those 
capabilities  which  we  include  under  the  name  of  activities  of 
soul  are  simply  functions  of  the  brain  substance,  or — to  employ 
a  somewhat  rude  expression — that  thoughts  stand  in  the  same 

17  A.  Alexander,  Theories  of  the  Will,  p.  8. 
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relation  to  the  brain  as  gall  to  the  liver  or  urine  to  the 
kidneys.”  Thus  we  see  that  mind  was  entirely  ruled  out 
of  the  universe,  and  the  human  organism  looked  upon  as  merely 
a  mechanical  combination  of  chemical  and  physical  constituents. 
Now  a  necessary  corollary  of  the  mechanistic  interpretation  of 
personality  is  the  denial  of  the  reality  of  freedom.  Those  who 
espouse  the  cause  of  scientific  materialism  cannot  logically  regard 
Freewill  as  being  anything  other  than  an  illusion,  and  nobody 
knows  this  better  than  the  materialists  themselves.  Hence,  the 
nineteenth-century  materialists — despite  their  differences  of 
opinion  on  several  important  points — were  one  in  their  assertion 
of  the  groundlessness  of  the  notion  of  freedom.  Their  general 
attitude  was  well  summed  up  in  the  words  of  Moleschott : 
“  Man  is  the  sum  of  parents  and  nurse,  of  time  and  place, 
of  pleasure  and  weather,  of  sound  and  light,  of  food  and  clothing. 
His  will  is  the  necessary  result  of  all  these  causes,  bound  to  a 
law  of  nature,  like  the  planet  in  its  course,  like  the  plant  in  its 
soil.”  Such  a  conclusion  seemed  to  be  forced  on  them — so 
they  asserted — by  the  universality  of  the  reign  of  natural  law; 
if  man  is  a  part  of  the  universe,  then  he  must  be  subject  to 
the  same  laws  of  cause  and  effect  as  the  rest  of  the  universe. 
Moreover,  both  the  new  biology  and  the  older  psycholog}' 
seemed  definitely  to  support  this  point  of  view — the  one  with 
its  insistence  on  the  importance  of  the  interaction  between 
inherited  and  environmental  factors  in  the  development  of  life, 
the  other  with  its  doctrine  of  the  “  association  of  ideas.”  There 
seemed  to  be  no  room  in  the  universe  for  the  creative  activity 
of  mind;  all  was  determined  by  a  Fate  that  was  none  the  less 
inexorable  because  it  was  scientific  rather  than  occult. 

In  the  thought  of  the  present  time  there  are  indications 
of  tendencies  in  the  opposite  direction.  Only  one  of  these  can 
be  noted  here — and  that  but  briefly. 

(i)  The  mechanistic  interpretation  of  life  is  based  upon 
a  law  which  belongs  to  the  whole  domain  of  science,  viz.,  the 
law  of  the  Conservation  of  Energy.  Stated  in  its  most  general 
terms  this  law  asserts  that  the  total  sum  of  the  energy  of 
the  universe  is  a  constant  which  is  never  increased  nor 
decreased;  although  changes  may  take  place  in  the  distribution 
of  this  energy  its  quantity  is  strictly  determinate.  This  principle 
was  first  recognised  by  Kant  as  a  general  concept,  but  its  modern 
formulation  as  a  category  of  natural  science  is  due  to  Mayer, 
Joule  and  Helmholtz.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  if  the  sum-total 
of  the  energy  in  the  universe  is  constant  and  invariable  (even 

•8  Quoted  in  H.  C.  Sheldon,  Unbelief  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  p.  64. 

19  Ibid.,  p.  66. 
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though  its  form  is  constantly  changing),  anything  in  the  nature 
of  the  creative  activity  of  mind  is  ruled  out.  From  any  point 
of  view,  such  creative  activity  would  be  a  miracle,  and 
“  miracles  do  not  happen  ”  in  a  mechanistic  universe,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  would  be  a  denial  and  abrogation  of 
the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy.  For  a  long  time, 
this  was  the  general  point  of  view  of  the  physicist;  he  was 
so  certain  of  the  universal  applicability  of  this  fundamental 
concept  that  he  felt  more  than  justified,  by  a  rigorous  logic, 
in  denying  the  reality  of  mind,  and  with  it  the  reality  of  freedom. 
Present  science,  however,  is  not  quite  so  sure  on  this  point. 
In  his  earliest  work,  McDougall  attacked  this  doctrine — or 
rather  its  application  to  the  realm  of  life  and  mind — as  an 
unjustifiable  extension  of  the  law  of  the  conservation  of 
energy.  He  urged  that  it  begs  the  question  at  issue  “  by 
assuming  that  the  physical  energy  of  the  universe  is  a  closed 
and  finite  system,”  and  pointed  out  that  “  in  many  cases  of 
transformation  of  physical  energy  a  part  of  the  energy  disappears, 
or  becomes  latent,  though  by  a  convenient  fiction  it  is  said 
to  become  potential  energy,”  all  that  we  know  of  this  potential 
energy  being  “  that  it  is  recoverable  and  capable  of  giving  rise 
again  to  a  quantity  of  energy  equal  to  that  which  disappeared.” 

A  few  years  later,  McDougall  wrote  “  one  even  hears 
whispered  doubts  about  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy,” 
and  more  recently  Prof.  A.  N.  Whitehead  has  stressed  the 
same  point.^^  And  that  they  are  correctly  interpreting  the 
trend  of  modern  physical  science  may  be  seen  by  reference 
to  some  leading  physicists.  Prof.  Bohr,  for  example,  in  his 
theory  of  the  structure  of  the  atom  finds  that  he  can  give  a 
more  adequate  explanation  of  certain  facts,  if  he  rejects  the 
mechanistic  hypothesis  and  makes  non-mechanical  assumptions.-’ 
Again,  Prof.  Frederick  Sodd}'^ — another  physicist  who  is  seeking 
to  explore  the  structure  of  the  atom — in  his  Cartesian 
Economics,  says :  “  I  have  no  claim  to  call  or  express  an 

opinion  on  the  reality  of  the  existence  of  intelligence  apart 
from  and  outside  of  life.  But  that  life  is  the  expression  of 
the  interaction  of  two  totally  distinct  things  represented  by 
probability  and  freewill  is  to  me  self-evident,  though  the  ultimate 
nature  of  these  two  different  things  will  probably  remain,  a 
thousand  years  hence,  as  far  off  as  ever.”  Yet  again, 

20  W.  McDougall,  Primer  of  Physiological  Psychology,  pp.  8-9. 

21  W.  McDougall,  Body  and  Mind,  p.  216. 

22  In  his  Science  and  the  Modern  World. 

23  &  24  See  The  Battle  of  Behaviorism,  by  J.  B.  Watson  and  W, 
McDougall,  pp.  74  and  83. 
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another  physicist,  Prof.  A.  S.  Eddington,  in  his  recent  “  Gifford 
Lectures  ”  shows  that  the  developments  of  the  quantum  theory 
— i.e.,  the  theory  that  it  is  part  of  the  character  of  the  atom 
that  its  behaviour  shall  be  to  some  extent  indeterminate — are 
leading  physicists  to  reject  the  principle  of  strict  determinism 
in  their  world.  He  denies  that  there  is  any  known  primary  law 
of  universal  application  (not  even  the  law  of  gravitation)  and 
urges  that  “  it  is  difficult  to  see  now  any  justification  for  the 
strongly  rooted  conviction  of  a  deterministic  system  of  law.”*® 
It  seems  as  if  the  old  nightmare  of  a  rigid  mechanism  and  a 
universal  determinism  that  so  often  has  disturbed  the  minds 
of  men  is  on  the  point  of  vanishing  away;  and  if  so  there  is 
some  reason  for  a  reconsideration  of  the  problem  of  freedom. 
Certainly  there  are  no  adequate  grounds  for  saying  that  the 
age-long  controversy  on  this  question  of  Freewill  has  been 
definitely  concluded  in  a  victory'  for  scientific  Determinism. 

Further  proof  of  this  latter  contention  could  be  obtained  by 
a  consideration  of  the  doctrine  of  Emergent  Evolution  (so  closely 
associated  with  the  names  of  Dr.  C.  Lloyd  Morgan  and  Prof. 
S.  A.  Alexander)  and  by  a  consideration  of  the  doctrine  of 
Teleological  Determination  (so  ably  advocated  by  Dr.  William 
McDougall),  but  space  forbids.  Nor  have  we  space  to  show 
how  the  discrediting  of  that  bulwark  of  Determinism  known  as 
the  old  “  Association! St  Psychology  ”  (which  received  its  death¬ 
blow  in  Mr.  F.  H.  Bradley’s  Principles  of  Logic,  and  only 
awaits  decent  burial)  has  increased  the  logical  difficulties  of  those 
who  wish  to  deny  the  reality  of  human  freedom.  But  it  is 
worth  noting  that  in  each  case  there  has  been  a  departure  from 
the  mechanistic  interpretation  of  life,  and  any  departure  from 
such  an  interpretation  means  that  another  breach  has  been  made 
in  the  defences  of  the  Determinists.  And  this  means  support 
for  the  Christian  philosophy  of  life.  After  all,  the  problem  of 
Freewill  is  not  an  indifferent  one  for  the  Christian  believer — 
it  is  a  doctrine  of  vital  importance.  Whatever  may  be  said 
in  favour  of  Augustinian  or  Calvinistic  Predestinarianism,  it  is 
perfectly  clear  that  if  the  mechanistic  interpretation  of  life  is 
justified  Christianity  is  nothing  more  than  a  “  cunningly  devised 
fable.”  The  reality  of  human  freedom  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  Gospel ;  indeed,  as  Dr.  H.  Wildon  Carr  says :  “  The  idea 
of  freedom  originated  in  the  Christian  conception  of  man’s 
relation  to  God,  and  the  problem  of  freewill  first  became  explicit 
in  the  development  of  Christian  doctrine.”  *®  Anything,  there¬ 
fore,  which  helps  to  destroy  the  citadel  of  modem  scientific 
determinism  is  a  welcome  ally  of  the  Christian  thinker. 

JOHN  PITTS. 

25  A.  S.  Eddington,  The  Nature  of  the  Physical  World,-  p.  331. 

26  H.  Wildon  Carr,  The  Unique  Status  of  Man,  p.  8. 
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Some  Modern  Views  of  the  Soul. 

By  F.  TOWNLEY  LORD. 

TO  denote  the  spiritual  factor  in  human  personality  many 
psychologists  prefer  the  terms  self,  or  mind,  especially 
as  soul  “  breathes  the  rarified  atmosphere  of  poetry  and 
theology.’’*  'The  associations  of  the  term  soul  are  clear  from 
Baldwin’s  definition :  “  Soul  is  used  of  the  mental  principle 
considered  as  a  substance  separate  from  the  body,  having  personal 
individuality  and  identity,  of  which  the  individual  mental  life  and 
development  are  manifestations.”  ^  The  substantial  fairness  of 
this  description  is  seen  if  it  be  compared,  e.g.,  with  the 
Augustinian  conception.  For  our  purpose  here  we  retain  the 
term  soul,  without  necessarily  committing  ourselves  to  all  the 
elements  in  the  ecclesiastical  conception.  We  follow  Laird  when 
he  says  :  “  Generally  speaking,  the  words  person,  soul,  or  mind, 
may  be  regarded  as  synonyms  for  the  self,  and  it  would  be  mere 
pedantry  to  avoid  using  them  as  synonymous,  unless  there  is 
some  special  liability  to  ambiguity  in  the  particular  context  in 
which  they  are  employed.”^  And  our  use  of  the  term  soul  has 
significance  as  against  the  movement  which  is  often  designated 
psychology  without  a  soul.” 

The  idea  of  the  soul  as  spiritual  substance  was  emphasised 
in  ecclesiastical  thought,  and  Hume’s  strength  was  directed 
against  the  conception.  Although  much  of  the  philosophic 
thought  after  Hume  was  emphatic  on  the  metaphysical  reality 
of  spirit,  we  have  to  take  account  of  a  tendency  in  modem 
psychology  which  is  really  a  new  insistence  on  the  validity  of 
Hume’s  work.  Bradley  sums  up  this  tendency  in  a  passage  where 
he  says  that  a  view  of  the  soul  “  that  pretends  to  be  anything 
either  before  or  beyond  its  concrete  psychical  filling  is  a  gross 
fiction.”  *  William  James  declared  his  position  in  clear  and  frank 
language.  The  opening  chapter  in  his  Essays  in  Radical 
Empiricism  is  entitled,  ‘’Does  Consciousness  Exist?”  and  the 
main  thesis  of  that  chapter  is  the  contention  that  consciousness 
does  not  stand  for  an  entity  but  for  a  function.  ”  For  twenty 
years  past  I  have  mistrusted  consciousness  as  an  entity;  for  seven 

1  John  Laird,  Problems  of  the  Self,  vii. 

2  Diet,  of  Phil  and  Psych,  ii.  557. 

3  Problems  of  the  Self,  7. 

^Appearance  and  Reality,  89. 
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or  eight  years  past  I  have  suggested  its  non-existence  to  my 
students  ...  it  seems  to  me  that  the  hour  is  ripe  for  it  to  be 
openly  and  universally  discarded.”  ^  The  metaphysical  basis  of 
James’  view  is  that  the  world  is  made  up  not  out  of  raw  material 
of  two  sorts,  matter  and  mind,  but  that  the  prior  and  neutral 
stuff  is  arranged  in  different  patterns  by  its  interrelations,  some 
arrangements  being  called  mental,  others  physical.  Paint,  for 
example,  in  a  paint  shop  is  so  much  saleable  matter.  When 
spread  on  a  canvas  it  represents  a  feature  in  a  picture  and  per¬ 
forms  a  spiritual  function.  “  Just  so,  I  maintain,  does  a  given 
portion  of  experience,  taken  in  one  context  of  associates,  play 
the  part  of  a  knower,  of  a  state  of  mind,  of  ‘  consciousness  ’ ; 
while  in  a  different  context  the  same  undivided  bit  of  experience 
plays  the  part  of  a  thing  known,  of  an  objective  ‘  content.’  ”  * 

James  has  been  followed  very  closely  by  a  more  recent 
writer,  Bertrand  Russell.  In  his  Analysis  of  Mind,  in  the  section 
“  Recent  Criticisms  of  Consciousness,”  he  quotes  Meinong’s 
analysis  of  thought  into  three  elements,  the  act  of  thinking,  the 
content  of  thought,  the  object.  Meinong  supposes  that  the  act 
of  thinking  is  the  act  of  a  person.  “  It  is  supposed  that  thoughts 
cannot  just  come  and  go,  but  need  a  person  to  think  them.  Now 
of  course  it  is  true  that  thoughts  can  be  collected  into  bundles, 
so  that  one  bundle  is  my  thoughts,  another  is  your  thoughts,  and 
a  third  is  the  thoughts  of  Mr.  Jones.  But  I  think  the  person  is 
not  an  ingredient  in  the  single  thought :  he  is  rather  constituted 
by  the  relations  of  the  thoughts  to  each  other  and  to  the  body.”  ^ 
Bertrand  Russell’s  ground  for  this  view  is  that  the  person  in 
thought  is  not  empirically  discoverable,  nor  can  it  be  deduced 
from  what  we  observe.  It  is  clear  that  on  this  point  he  is  in 
sympathy  with  the  Behaviourists,  who,  able  to  account  for  the 
behaviour  of  animals  without,  they  claim,  resorting  to  conscious¬ 
ness,  apply  the  same  principle  to  the  study  of  human  behaviour. 
The  result  is,  they  claim,  that  we  make  an  unwarranted  inference 
when  we  infer  that  other  people  have  something  non-physical, 
called  mind  or  thought.  Bertrand  Russell  does  not  limit  himself 
to  thought,  but  goes  on  to  say  that  it  might  be  maintained  that 
desire  is  really  most  characteristic  of  mind.  Desire,  he  says,  is 
of  the  nature  of  a  convenient  fiction  for  describing  shortly  certain 
laws  of  behaviour.*  He  agrees  with  Freud  that  a  man’s  actions 
and  beliefs  may  be  wholly  dominated  by  a  desire  of  which  he  is 
unconscious.  Nor  does  he  give  much  place  to  moral  considera¬ 
tions  in  the  investigation  of  the  matter,  for  “  moral  considerations 

'>  Papre  3.  The  essay  was  first  printed  in  1904. 

6  9,  10. 

ns. 

^Analysts  of  Mind,  32. 
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are  the  worst  enemies  of  the  scientific  spirit,  and  we  must  dismiss 
them  from  our  minds  if  we  wish  to  arrive  at  truth.” 

This,  at  least,  has  the  merit  of  frankness,  but  it  is  frankness 
that  has  little  in  common  with  the  implications  of  the  Christian 
view  of  man.  As  far  as  the  Christian  conception  of  the  soul  is 
concerned,  it  would  be  suicidal  to  eliminate  the  moral  values  and 
their  considerations,  for  these  are  the  highest  considerations  of 
all.  We  see  here  a  suggestion  of  the  tendency  in  some  quarters 
to  subvert  the  Christian  standard  of  values,  and  this  tendency 
calls  for  careful  examination. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  “  psychology  without 
a  soul  ”  is  in  rlear  possession  of  the  field.  In  spite  of  attacks  of 
which  we  have  quoted  types,  the  idea  of  the  soul  an  an  entity  has 
eminent  defenders,  and  a  brief  survey  of  one  or  two  of  them  will 
serve  the  double  purpose  of  exhibiting  both  the  strength  and  the 
weakness  of  the  ecclesiastical  conception. 

In  Professor  John  Laird’s  Problems  of  the  Self^  we  have 
an  interesting  presentation  of  the  problem.  He  admits  that 
psychology  without  a  soul  is  theoretically  conceivable,  but 
remarks  that  to  ignore  the  problem  of  the  soul  is  not  to  solve  it.^° 
He  sets  himself  to  examine  the  content  of  the  soul  or  self  at  any 
given  time,  aqd  finds  that  any  cross  section  of  conscious  life 
contains  a  unity  of  cognition,  feeling  and  endeavour.  Introspec¬ 
tion  reveals  psychical  experiences :  these  experiences  are  real ; 
they  are  substances,  having  stuff  in  them — they  cannot  be 
regarded  as  mere  qualities  of  anything  else.  “We  have  no 
evidence,  or  at  least  very  insufficient  evidence,  to  prove  that  any 
experience  whatever  can  exist  except  as  part  of  a  self  .  .  .  this 
unity  of  experience  is  the  soul.  Its  substantiality  is  the  ultimate 
fact  that  any  given  experience  must  form  part  of  a  distinctive 
unity  of  experiences.  It  is  therefore  a  substance  in  the  same 
sense  as  other  things  are  substances,  though  it  is  a  distinctive 
kind  of  substance  whose  parts  are  experiences.”  “  When  I 
say  that  I  resolve,  I  mean  that  any  given  resolve  is  part  of  that 
unity  of  experiences  which  is  myself.”  Referring  to 
immortality,  he  says,  “  Unless  there  is  a  unity  and  continuity  of 
experiences,  and  the  kind  of  unity  which  is  personality,  there  is 
no  soul.”  “  The  simplest  expression  of  the  nature  of  a 

substance  is  to  say  that  it  is  an  xa,  or  an  xb,  where  x  stands  for 
the  stuff,  and  a  or  b  for  the  form  of  the  substance.”  The  stuff 
of  the  soul  is  experiences,  and  these  experiences  gathered 

9  See  also  his  Idea  of  the  Soul. 

Problems  of  the  Self,  337. 

11  359f. 

12  367. 
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together  in  essential  unity  form  the  substantial  soul.  “  If  there 
is  a  soul,  it  must  be  a  substance,  immaterial,  and  existing  in  time. 
When  any  of  these  features  is  lacking  there  is  no  longer  a  soul, 
but  something  else.”  Laird  deals  with  the  same  issues  in  his 
The  Idea  of  the  Soul,  and  we  make  the  following  illustrative 
points  from  that  book.  He  makes  it  clear  that  we  must  not 
regard  the  soul  as  something  unchanging.  “  The  self  is  a 
changing  thing,  a  continuant,  not  an  invariant  or  a  permanent, 
and  in  this  it  resembles  other  changing  things.”  Moreover,  the 
unity  of  the  self  is  a  thing  of  degrees.  There  are  exceptional 
cases  of  “  dissociated  personality,”  grounds  for  supposing  that 
there  are  many  selves  in  place  of  a  single  one.  “  Violent 
inexplicable  changes,  sudden  astonishing  lapses  of  memory,  states 
of  weariness  and  sleepiness,  where  thought  seems  a  jumble  and 
mere  consecution  of  fragmentary  experiences  tending  nowhither 
and  not  united — something  of  the  kind  is  found  in  all  of  us,  and 
is  plainly  a  menace  to  our  singularity  and  integrity.”  Yet 
“  What  i  am  asserting  is  that,  so  far  as  we  can  determine,  every 
experience  forms  part  of  some  self.  A  person  or  mind  or  soul 
or  self — for  there  is  no  great  difference  between  these  terms, 
although  they  look  at  their  subject  from  a  different  angle — is 
a  genuine  continuant  which  has  a  peculiar  tenacity  in  its  texture, 
and  is  therefore  a  substance  or  a  thing.  Our  ordinary  notions 
have  not  misled  us  in  this  particular.  We  are  justified  in  calling 
ourselves  ‘  I,’  and  in  treating  our  fellows  accordingly.” 

McDougall,  in  his  Body  and  Mind,  has  urged  the  inadequacy 
of  mechanism  in  physiology,  in  evolution,  in  human  behaviour. 
We  cannot  do  better  than  quote  his  own  words  :  “  The  Animist 
who  believes  that  the  soul  is  something  more  than  the  fleeting 
stream  of  consciousness  maintains  that  the  consciousness  of  any 
individual  is  or  has  a  unity  of  a  unique  kind  which  has  no 
analogue  in  the  physical  realm,  and  that  it  cannot  be  properly 
regarded  as  consisting  of  elements,  units,  or  atoms  of  conscious¬ 
ness,  put  together  or  compounded  in  any  way.  He  maintains 
that  the  unity  of  individual  consciousness  is  a  fundamental  and 
primary  fact,  and  that  we  are  logically  bound  to  infer  some 
ground  of  this  unity  other  than  consciousness  itself;  he  holds 
that  each  man’s  consciousness  is  a  unitary  whole,  and  is  separate 
and  distinct  from  the  consciousness  of  every  other  organism  just 
because  it  is  a  state  or  activity  of  a  psychical  subject,  the  ego, 
soul  or  spirit,  which  is  essentially  a  unitary  and  distinct  being.” 

15  337. 

16  Idea  of  the  Soul,  152. 

^7  Ibid.,  160. 

Idea  of  the  Soul,  162f. 

i9  282f. 
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McDougall,  however,  hesitates  to  designate  this  unitary  soul  as 
spiritual  substance.  The  word  substance  retains,  he  thinks,  a 
scholastic  flavour,  and  he  cannot  accept  the  scholastic  sense  as 
implying  a  core  or  substratum  underlying  and  distinct  from  all 
the  attributes  of  a  thing.^o  He  prefers  to  avoid  the  term 
substance  and  use  in  place  the  term  being  or  thing.  Thus  he 
defines  the  soul  as  a  being  that  possesses  or  is  the  sum  of  definite 
capacities  for  psychical  activity  and  psycho  physical  interaction, 
of  which  the  most  fundamental  are 

.  .  .  the  capacity  of  producing  the  whole  range  of  sensation 
qualities  in  response  to  physical  stimuli. 

.  .  .  the  capacity  of  responding  to  sensation  complexes  with 
the  production  of  meanings,  such  as  spatial  meanings. 

.  .  .  the  capacity  of  responding  to  these  sensations  and 
meanings  with  feeling  or  conation  or  effort,  under  the  spur 
of  which  further  meanings  may  be  brought  to  consciousness 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  reproduction  of  similars  and 
of  reasoning. 

.  .  .  the  capacity  of  reacting  upon  brain  processes  to  modify 
their  course  in  a  way  which  we  cannot  clearly  define,  but 
which  we.  may  provisionally  conceive  as  a  process  of 
guidance  by  which  streams  of  nervous  energy  may  be  con¬ 
centrated  in  a  way  that  antagonises  the  tendency  of  all 
physical  energy  to  dissipation  and  degradation. 

The  view  that  the  soul  is  this  sum  of  psychic  capacities  we 
express  by  saying  that  the  soul  is  a  psychic  being.^i 

In  addition  to  this  insistence  on  the  reality  of  souls  as 
psychic  beings  there  are  certain  points  in  McDougall’s  treatment 
which  merit  close  attention.  We  may  refer  to  four  points. 
(a)  the  important  part  played  by  the  body  in  the  development  of 
the  soul — “  the  soul  is  a  system  of  capacities  which  are  fully 
present  as  latent  potentialities  from  the  beginning  of  the 
individual’s  life;  and  these  potentialities  are  realised  or  brought 
into  play  only  in  proportion  as  the  brain  mechanisms  become 
developed  and  specialised.”  our  evidence  at  this  stage 

only  allows  us  to  say  that  the  soul  thinks  or  is  conscious  when 
interacting  with  some  bodily  organism — an  interesting  point  when 
related  to  the  Hebrew  conception  of  the  unified  personality. 
(c)  “  though  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  say  just  how  much  of  what 
we  call  personality  is  rooted  in  bodily  habits,  and  how  much  in 
psychical  dispositions,  yet  it  is  open  to  us  to  believe  that  the  soul, 
it  it  survives  the  dissolution  of  the  body,  carries  with  it  some 
large  part  of  that  which  has  been  gained  by  intellectual  and 
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moral  effort  ”  — a  suggestion  which  may  be  compared  with  the 
idea  of  Eckhart  that  the  soul  may  gather  up  into  itself  the  powers 
of  the  bodily  life,  (d)  McDougall  regards  it  as  conceivable  that 
in  connection  with  the  future  life  the  soul  “  might  find  under 
other  conditions  (possibly  in  association  with  some  other  bodily 
organism)  a  sphere  for  the  application  and  actualisation  of  the 
capacities  developed  in  it  during  its  life  in  the  body.” 

Laird  retains  the  conception  of  soul  as  immaterial  substance. 
McDougall,  while  preferring  to  drop  the  term  substance  retains 
the  idea  of  the  soul  as  a  psychic  being.  We  proceed  to  Pringle- 
Pattison,  who  attacks  the  notion  of  substance  as  applied  to  soul, 
and  dismisses  it  altogether  from  his  system.  This  antipathy  to 
the  soul-substance  conception  is  strongly  expressed  in  his  Idea 
of  Immortality,  and  owes  much  to  Hume’s  analysis  of  the  self 
which,  says  Pringle-Pattison,  contains  far  more  truth  than  is 
commonly  conceded  to  it.^s  “  As  for  the  churchly  doctrine  of  a 
rational  soul  implanted  in  each  individual  organism,  by  all  means 
let  us  think  of  the  individual  life  history,  no  less  than  of  the 
cosmic  development,  as  a  divinely  directed  process,  to  which,  in 
view  of  its  issue,  no  fitter  word  than  creation  can  be  applied. 
But  do  not  let  us  imagine  a  divine  figure  standing  by  to  inject  a 
bit  of  supernatural  stuff  into  the  bodily  mixture  at  the  appropriate 
moment.”^®  His  objection  to  the  soul  as  a  bit  of  supernatural 
stuff  rests  on  two  main  grounds  :  such  a  view  regards  the  soul 
as  unchanged  throughout  the  changes  of  experience,  and  it  retains 
a  materialistic  flavour.  The  idea  of  soul-substance  represents  an 
animistic  survival,  and  many  thinkers  are  doubtless  led  to  it  by 
their  interest  in  human  survival.  He  accepts  Locke’s  demon¬ 
stration  of  “  the  futility  of  such  a  substance  as  the  bearer  or 
support  of  the  conscious  life  during  our  earthly  span.” 

But  Pringle-Pattison  is  just  as  keen  about  human  survival 
as  any  of  those  thinkers  who  have  urged  the  simplicity  of  the 
substantial  soul  as  the  way  to  it,  and  therefore  he  must  find  some 
satisfactory  theory  of  the  soul.  He  finds  help  in  Aristotle — 
the  conception  of  soul  as  the  entelechy  of  the  body.  We  may 
almost  say  that  the  body  grows  itself  a  soul,  and  the  concrete 
reality  with  which  we  have  to  deal  is  the  living  body.  “If  we 
start  with  the  living  body  as  the  embodied  soul,  the  problem  of 
interaction  ceases  to  exist,  and  laboured  schemes  of  parallelism 
become  unnecessary.”  If  we  take  these  (and  similar  state¬ 
ments)  as  they  stand,  we  might  almost  assume  that  for  Pringle- 
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Pattison  the  soul  is  merely  a  function  of  the  body.  So,  for 
instance,  the  statement,  “if  we  must  indulge  our  imagination 
with  the  picture  of  some  bearer  of  the  conscious  life,  let  us  be 
satisfied  with  the  body,  in  which  that  life  is  certainly  rooted  in  a 
very  real  sense.”  But  it  is  clear  that  Pringle-Pattison  does 
regard  the  soul,  when  it  is  produced,  as  something  other  than  the 
body  and  capable  of  surviving  it.  “  The  body,  ceasing  to  be  a 
living  body,  may  relapse  into  its  elements  when  it  has  ‘  fulfilled  ’ 
itself,  while  the  true  individual,  in  which  that  fulfilment  consisted, 
pursues  his  destiny  under  new  conditions.”  “  A  man’s  self 
will  then  be  for  us  the  coherent  mind  and  character  which  is  the 
result  of  the  discipline  of  time,  not  some  substantial  unit  or 
identical  subject  present  in  his  body  all  along.”  “  The  self 
conscious  life  is  the  pre-eminent  reality  which  the  body  in  its 
structure  and  organisation  exists  to  actualise.”  From  this  it 
is  clear  that  his  main  anxiety  is  to  avoid  the  idea  of  the  soul  as 
a  static  unity  which  remains  purely  static  during  the  changes  of 
conscious  life.  But  this  should  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  he 
retains  the  idea  of  the  .soul  as  possessing  an  internal  unity  as  a 
single  self  or  subject.  Witness  his  remarks,  in  another  connec¬ 
tion,  in  his  Gifford  Lectures  on  the  Idea  of  God.  In  criticising 
the  views  of  Bosanquet  and  Bradley  (who  “  insist  on  taking  the 
individual  as  an  adjective,  thereby  reducing  it  to  a  conflux  of 
universals  or  qualities  ”)  he  says  :  “  The  self  or  subject  ...  is 
not  to  be  conceived  as  an  entity  over  and  above  the  content,  or 
as  a  point  of  bare  existence  to  which  the  content  is,  as  it  were, 
attached,  or  even  as  an  eye  placed  in  position  over  against  its 
objects  to  pass  them  in  review.  The  unity  of  the  subject,  we 
may  agree,  simply  expresses  this  peculiar  organisation  or 
systematization  of  the  content.  But  it  is  not  simply  the  unity 
which  a  systematic  whole  of  content  might  possess  as  an  object, 
or  for  a  spectator.  Its  content  .  .  .  has  become  a  unity  for  itself, 
a  subject.  This  is,  in  very  general  terms,  what  we  mean  by  a 
finite  centre,  a  soul  or,  in  its  highest  form,  a  self.” 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  Pringle-Pattison  is  quite  fair 
to  the  historic  notion  of  soul-substance.  His  objection  to  soul 
substance  as  something  which  persists  unchanged  throughout  the 
flux  of  our  mental  experiences  would  not  hold  against  all  the 
ecclesiastical  writers.  As  McTaggart  says,^^  “  Those  philosophers 
who  thought  that  there  was  time  and  change  have  always  accepted 
the  fact  that  substances  changed,  while  preserving  their  identity 
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through  change.”  Nor  is  it  a  fair  reading  of  the  scholastic  period 
to  say  that  the  idea  of  soul  substance  retains  a  materialistic 
flavour.  The  great  scholastics  who  believed  in  the  substantial 
soul  were  far  from  being  corporealists,  nor  does  their  argument 
re  the  incorruptibility  of  the  substantial  form  necessarily  rely 
on  the  conception  of  an  indiscerptible  atom.^^  Some  of  the 
scholastic  writers,  Aquinas,  for  example,  took  pains  to  show  that 
the  development  of  the  soul  depends  on  its  commerce  with  the 
body ;  it  is  a  separable  form,  created  as  a  potentiality,  depending 
for  its  actuality  on  its  association  with  a  material  organism.  In 
any  case,  whether  Pringle-Pattison’s  criticism  of  the  scholastic 
view  is  fair  or  not,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  destructive  of  the 
Christian  view  of  the  soul.  The  New  Testament  does  not  commit 
us  to  any  particular  philosophic  theory;  in  its  pages  there  is  no 
philosophic  presentation  at  all.  We  are  not  concerned  to  regard 
the  soul  as  a  kind  of  metaphysical  atom,  quite  distinct  from  its 
experiences,  a  looker-on,  so  to  speak,  at  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
conscious  life.  Nor  does  it  matter  whether  we  refer  to  the  soul 
as  “  substance  ”  or  not.  All  that  the  conserving  of  New  Testa¬ 
ment  values  insists  upon  is  the  notion  of  the  soul  as  a  real 
subject,  personal,  developing  through  its  experiences,  and 
persisting  after  death.  This  Pringle-Pattison  appears  to  accept, 
and  there  is  much  value  also  in  his  argument  that  soul  and  body 
are  presented  as  a  unity  in  the  actual  commerce  of  life. 

If  we  take  our  stand  upon  thq  ground  of  New  Testament 
values,  we  cannot  regard  it  as  illusory  that  we  are  real  agents. 
A  conception  like  that  of  Professor  Holt  that  mind  is  merely  the 
integration  of  the  organism’s  motor  response  to  stimuli  will 
not  suffice.  The  soul,  however  it  may  have  been  formed,  is 
sni  generis,  a  self-contained  entity,  as  Tansley  points  out.^^  No 
conception  less  than  this  will  satisfy  the  demands  of  Christian 
experience.  To  quote  James  Ward :  “  Experience  ...  is 

always  owned.  To  talk  of  motives  conflicting  of  themselves  is 
as  absurd  as  to  talk  of  commodities  competing  in  the  absence  of 
traders.”  “  Let  us  then  make  bold  to  regard  our  self-conscious 
life  not  as  a  flux  of  accidents,  pertaining,  with  we  know  not  what 
all  beside,  to  some  substratum  or  other,  but  as  the  actions  and 
reactions  of  a  thing  per  se,  or  rather  of  a  subject  in  a  world  of 
such,  as  the  intercourse  of  such  a  subject  with  other  subjects.” 

35  Cf.  A.  E.  Taylor  in  Hibbert  Journal,  xxii.  3,  599. 

36  E.  B.  Holt,  The  Freudian  Wish.  Chap.  2.  “Thought  is  the  labile 
interplay  of  motor  settings,  which  goes  on  almost  constantly  and  which 
differs  from  overt  conduct  in  that  the  energy  involved  is  too  small  to 
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Charles-Marie  de  Veil. 

JEW,  Catholic,  canon  regular  of  St.  Augustine,  prior  of  Ste. 
Genevieve,  Huguenot,  Anglican  clergyman.  Baptist  minister 
— Dieu  veuille  qu’il  ne  fasse  pas,  comme  le  soleil,  le  tour  du 
zodiaque !  ^  Such  was  the  comment  in  1685  of  Pierre  Bayle  on 
Charles-Marie  de  Veil,  whose  life  was  just  ending,  so  that  he  did 
not  complete  the  circuit.  Bayle  might  have  thrown  in  also  a 
Professorship,  S.T.D.  at  Angers,  and  some  amateur  doctoring. 

For  several  years  this  remarkable  career  has  interested  Mr. 
Wilfred  S.  Samuel,  who  has  spared  no  time  or  expense  to  obtain 
contemporary  information;  this  he  places  at  our  disposal. 
Especially  he  acknowledges  much  research  by  Dr.  M.  Ginsburger 
of  the  University  Library  in  Strasbourg,  both  generally  in  the 
Revue  des  Etudes  Juives,  1905,  and  expressly  for  this  enquiry. 

METZ. 

The  story  begins  at  Metz  about  1630.  Greatly  as  this  city 
has  been  altered  by  new  courses  of  the  rivers,  and  by  demolition 
of  old  ramparts,  yet  it  is  possible  still  to  find  many  mernorials  of 
that  age.  The  modem  visitor  need  not  go,  indeed,  from  the 
railway  by  the  Rues  d’Austrasie  and  Charlemagne  and  Verlaine 
to  the  cross-streets  named  after  Bossuet  and  Paul  Ferry;  those 
great  antagonists  did  not  live  there.  Let  him  go  north  by  the 
Rues  Vauban,  des  Augustins,  the  Place  St.  Louis,  through  the 
ghetto  of  the  Middle  Ages,  toiling  up  the  Rue  Jurue,  and  by  the 
Rue  St.  Trinitaire  past  the  modem  Protestant  Temple;  so  will 
he  reach  the  Rue  St.  Ferroy,  beyond  which  is  a  synagogue  built 
in  1848  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  one  erected  in  1619,  whence  he 
may  look  over  the  Arsenal  eastwards  to  the  little  Seille  river,  or 
down  the  steep,  over  what  was  till  lately  the  Quai  des  Juifs,  to 
a  branch  of  the  Moselle.  In  this  narrow  comer  Were  herded 
within  the  old  ramparts  scores  of  Jewish  families,  whose  buildings 
crept  higher  and  higher  as  they  multiplied,  till  their  sky-scrapers 
vied  with  the  cathedral  three  furlongs  up-stream.  In  this  second 
ghetto,  our  hero  spent  nearly  half  his  life,  and  its  conditions 
deserve  pondering. 

The  city  had  once  been  Free,  within  the  Empire.  But  when 
in  1553  the  doctrines  of  Calvin  made  some  progress  here,  and 
the  emperor  designed  to  coerce  it,  France  offered  protection  both 
civil  and  religious,  and  it  admitted  a  French  garrison,  with  the 
1  Nouvelles  de  la  republique  des  lettres :  XI,  1029. 
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approval  of  many  German  Protestant  princes.  From  that  time 
onward,  Lotharingen  and  Elsass  became  Lorraine  and  Alsace, 
except  for  48  modem  years.  But  at  the  time,  Metz  did  indeed 
withstand  a  siege,  yet  it  shrank  rapidly  in  size  and  importance, 
losing  all  its  privileges.  By  the  treaty  of  1648  it  was  formally 
incorporated  with  France :  Neustria  had  annexed  Austrasia,  and 
the  empire  of  Charlemagne  was  crystallizing  afresh  around  Paris 
rather  than  Aachen. 

The  government  of  the  city,  the  bishopric,  the  district  of 
Metz  Toul  and  Verdun,  was  confided  to  Charles  Schonberg,  of 
a  Saxon  family  which  for  three  generations  had  lived  in  France. 
He  had  married  Marie,  duchess  of  Hallwin,  and  had  become  a 
marshal  of  France.  He  is  to  be  distinguished  from  a  distant 
relation,  also  at  this  time  a  marshal  in  the  French  service,  though 
a  Protestant,  known  to  Englishmen  as  that  Marshal  Schomburg 
who  fell  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  The  governor  of  Metz  died 
much  earlier,  in  1656. 

There  was  a  cathedral.  The  bishops  had  ceded  their  civil 
rights  to  the  crown  of  France.  And  as  the  kings  had  bargained 
with  the  popes  to  appoint  to  every  high  office  in  the  church,  the 
bishop  at  this  time  was  Henri  de  Bourbon,  illegitimate  son  of 
Henri  IV,  who  had  been  elected  at  the  age  of  six,  assumed 
jurisdiction  at  the  age  of  twenty,  struck  his  own  coin,  but  never 
saw  his  diocese,  and  married  in  1668.  He  lived  in  state  at 
St.  Germain’s  Abbey  near  Paris,  and  he  sent  suffragans  to  do  his 
duty  at  Metz.  Scandalous  intrigues  went  on  between  the 
cathedral  clergy  and  the  barons,  especially  when  from  1644  to 
1649  there  was  no  suffragan  at  all ;  then  between  bishop  Henri 
and  cardinal  Mazarin,  with  quarrels  as  to  concordats :  the 
Catholic  situation  must  have  been  laughable  to  outsiders. 

And  in  the  city,  the  Calvinists  were  strong,  having  had  leave 
to  build  a  Temple  as  early  as  1576,  though  it  soon  had  to  be 
abandoned,  and  at  this  period  they  had  to  worship  outside  the 
fortifications.  They  held  six  places  in  the  parlement  which 
Richelieu  had  created;  they  had  most  of  the  advocates,  doctors, 
surgeons,  militia  officers,  at  least  half  the  rich  men,  and  all  the 
tax-receivers  in  the  district.^  Of  their  ministers,  Paul  Ferri  was 
chief,  installed  in  1610  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and  now  respected 
over  most  of  France  and  other  Huguenot  lands;  in  concert  with 
Durie  of  Scotland,  he  sought  to  unite  Calvinists  and  Lutherans. 
On  17  May  1654  he  preached  a  remarkable  sermon  summarising 
all  the  points  of  the  Reformed  religion,  which  was  by  general 
demand  expanded  and  printed  at  Sedan  the  same  year  as  a 
General  Catechism.  While  he  looked  chiefly  to  the  differences 
from  Rome,  he  also  remembered  the  Jews  in  his  city,  and  as 

2  A.  Floquet :  Vie  de  Bossuet,  edition  1855  :  I,  305,  306. 
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early  as  1623  he  was  in  touch  with  them,  buying  Hebrew  books 
for  his  foreign  correspondents.* 

When  the  French  obtained  control  in  1565,  only  three 
families  of  Jews  were  allowed  to  live  in  the  city,  but  frequent 
permits  were  given  to  increase  the  number.  Constant  movement 
of  French  and  German  troops,  famine,  pestilence,  showed  the 
need  of  moneyed  people  with  a  flair  for  trade.  By  1619  they 
had  a  synagogue,  and  a  cemetery  on  the  river-bank.  Louis  XIII 
when  he  visited  the  city  in  1632  to  oppose  Gustavus  Adolphus  at 
Mainz,  gave  an  important  edict  confirming  many  privileges  to  the 
Jews,  and  allowing  76  families  to  reside.  Two  years  later,  a 
parlement,  newly  established,  added  its  confirmation.'*  However 
many  actually  resided,  they  were  all  cramped  into  the  quarter  of 
Saint  Ferroy,  so  strait  that  they  built  five  or  even  six  storeys 
high.  Into  the  rest  of  the  town  they  might  never  come  on  Sun¬ 
days  or  holidays ;  and  even  on  other  days,  only  a  few  streets  were 
open  to  them.  Out  of  doors,  they  had  to  wear  yellow  caps. 
They  might  not  manufacture,  nor  open  ordinary'  shops,  and  were 
allowed  to  deal  only  in  second-hand  goods.*  Within  these 
restrictions  they  developed  a  trade  in  jewellery,  and  they  were 
in  practice  the  bankers  of  the  city,  the  horse-dealers  for  the 
garrison. 

Every  week  they  had  to  attend  in  the  cathedral  and  in  the 
church  of  St.  Paul,  to  listen  to  sermons  aimed  at  converting 
them.®  We  may  compare  the  verses  of  Browning,  Holy-Cross 
Day,  on  the  similar  situation  at  Rome  : — 

By  the  torture,  prolonged  from  age  to  age. 

By  the  infamy,  Israel’s  heritage. 

By  the  Ghetto’s  plague,  by  the  garb’s  disgrace. 

By  the  badge  of  .shame,  by  the  felon’s  place. 

By  the  branding-tool,  the  bloody  whip. 

And  the  summons  to  Christian  fellowship. 

We  boast  our  proof  that  at  least  the  Jew 

Would  wrest  Christ’s  name  from  the  devil’s  crew. 

Yet  within  the  ghetto,  there  was  absolute  home-rule,  confirmed 
by  many  edicts  of  the  kings  and  their  governors.^  The  grand 
rabbi  was  usually  brought  from  a  distance,  to  avoid  local  com¬ 
plications.®  In  1643  this  office  was  held  by  Rabbi  Nathan,  from 
Frankfort;  seven  years  later  he  was  succeeded  by  Moses  Cohen, 
sumamed  Narol  from  a  Polish  town  where  he  was  bom,  his 

Re^’ue  dcs  eludes  Juives  :  VITI,  76. 
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father  having  lived  at  Safed  on  the  lake  of  Tiberias  in  Palestine. 
There  was  an  elaborate  organization,  a  Council,  a  Rabbinic 
tribunal,  with  all  the  families  classified  into  three  groups  for 
voting  purposes;  two  doctors  and  a  Burial  Brotherhood  were 
also  conspicuous. 

The  doctors  held  indeed  an  exceptional  position.  Isaac 
Wallich,  son  of  Josiah  Moses,  was  chosen  fourth  rabbi  in 
December  1620.  He  paid  no  taxes,  was  a  citizen  of  Metz,  and 
had  Gentile  patients,  becoming  widely  famed.®  His  eldest  son 
again  became  a  doctor,  and  when  he  was  converted  to  Christianity 
in  1651,  a  special  sermon  was  preached  to  the  Jews,  and 
published;  henceforward  he  was  known  as  Paul  Du  Vallier,  or 
doctor  Paulus.  Another  member  of  this  family,  Abraham 
Wallich,  graduated  at  Padua  on  14  November  1655.  But  the 
succession  to  Jewish  office  was  not  hereditary.  When  Isaac  died 
in  1637,  he  was  succeeded  by  Asher  Lammlein,  son  of  Jequtiel 
David  the  Levite,  another  graduate  of  Padua,  of  whom  it  was 
recorded  in  the  Memorbuch  at  his  death  in  1650  that  he  showed 
loving-kindness  to  all  with  his  healings,  bleeding  poor  people 
free,  giving  drugs,  ointments,  bandages,  and  physic  free  to  the 
poor.  This  man’s  family  deserves  attention,  since  from  it  sprang 
our  man. 


THE  FAMILY. 

In  1628  a  roll  was  drawn  up,  of  Jew’s  resident  at  Metz.  It 
shows  Moses  Asher  the  Levite,  head  of  a  family.  He  had  a 
son  Jeqel  Jacob  the  Levite,  who  figured  in  an  earlier  roll  of  1595. 
Jacob’s  great-grandson  published  a  tribute  to  him  in  1672,  saying 
that  Buxtorf  and  the  bishop  of  Lodovensis  acknowledged  his 
rabbinic  learning.  The  Memorbuch  of  the  synagogue  at  Metz 
recorded  at  his  death  that  he  had  long  been  president,  that  he 
behaved  well,  showed  much  charity,  and  did  many  good  works, 
that  his  house  was  always  open,  that  he  maintained  and  aided 
young  men  who  wished  to  study  the  Law.  One  of  his  sons  was 
Jequtiel  David,  of  w’hom  the  Memorbuch  recorded  that  he  went 
early  and  late  to  synagogue,  and  that  his  sons  gave  charity  on 
his  behalf;  he  died  5439,  equivalent  to  a.d.  1679.  The  sons  in 
question  were  rabbi  Asher,  the  doctor  of  whom  we  have  spoken, 
and  rabbi  David,  father  of  our  man.  To  David  two  tributes  were 
paid,  by  a  son  and  by  the  synagogue.  A  son  Daniel,  of  whom 
we  shall  hear  incidentally,  said  that  he  presided  first  over  the 
synagogue  in  Metz,  then  over  many  others  in  Germany.  He 
evidently  returned  hither,  for  when  he  died  on  the  sixth  night 
and  the  next  day,  the  first  day  of  Hanukah  5405,  it  was  recorded 
in  the  Memorbuch  that  he  was  a  righteous  and  liberal  magnate, 
VIII.  259. 
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honoured;  he  acted  as  Mohel,  and  also  blew  the  ram’s  horn  for 
the  New  Year  over  a  long  period;  he  occupied  himself  in 
charitable  works,  buried  the  dead,  fixed  times  for  the  study  of 
the  Law;  he  went  early  and  late  to  synagogue;  and  his  heirs 
gave  charity  on  his  behalf  to  the  congregational  fund.  They  ' 
might  well  do  this,  for  Daniel  acknowledged  the  remarkable  care 
spent  on  his  education,  up  to  the  age  of  16,  so  that  he  then  began 
to  expound  the  Talmud.*® 

This  whole  family  had  migrated  into  Metz  from  a  village 
known  as  Weil.  This  we  learn  from  the  fact  that  when  in  Chris¬ 
tian  circles  a  surname  was  needed,  it  was  coined  from  the  place 
of  origin.  And  Jeqel  Jacob  of  1595  was  known  to  Buxtorf  as 
Jacobus  de  Veil — the  man  from  Weil.  There  are  many  villages 
of  this  name  in  the  neighbourhood;  one  near  Colmar  in  Elsass 
seems  to  have  been  the  home  of  many  Jews.  Each  of  these 
would  be  known,  anywhere  else,  as  “  the  Weil  man,”  Weiller, 
de  Veil.  Hence  there  is  no  presumption  that  men  with  this 
surname  were  related,  only  that  their  ancestors  had  once  lived 
in  some  village  called  Weil.  This  caution  will  be  important  when 
we  stumble  across  two  men  of  this  name,  in  Holland, 

JEW. 

The  David  Weil  with  whom  we  are  concerned  married  a 
woman  whose  name  was  transmuted  by  Christian  officials  at  a 
distance  into  Magdelaine;  this  probably  represents  a  German 
Magdel-lein.  They  had  at  least  two  sons,  of  whom  it  is  the  elder 
we  wish  to  trace.  He  was  born  in  Metz  about  1630**;  the 
Jewish  records  do  not  enable  us  to  trace  his  name,  nor  any 
marriage,  which  would  be  highly  probable  before  he  came  to  be 
24  years  old,  at  Avhich  time  the  Christian  records  about  him 
begin.  We  do  know  from  them  that  a  year  later  he  was  an 
orphan;  while  from  his  brother’s  books  we  learn  that  he  had 
been  fatherless  since  the  age  of  fifteen,  though  his  uncle,  one  of 
the  two  Jewish  doctors,  and  his  grandfather,  were  yet  alive.  The 
younger  brother  was  born  in  1637,  and  was  named  Daniel.*^ 
Both  lads  were  precocious,  and  studied  diligently.  The  university 
of  Padua  was  then  very  liberal,  admitting  many  Jewish  students, 
especially  for  medicine;  but  its  records  do  not  disclose  anyone 
to  be  identified  with  the  anonymous  elder  brother.  Yet  there 
is  some  probability  in  this  direction,  for  Asher  Lammlein  was 
known  even  among  Gentiles  as  Docteur  Lambert,  and  his  brother 
David  was  a  circumcisor,  and  we  shall  see  that  our  man  in  his 
later  days  evinced  a  certain  medical  skill. 

10 VII,  204;  VIII,  255;  XII,  283;  L,  115. 

11  Floquet :  I,  2M,  ^5  note,  287. 

12  Floquet :  I,  290  note. 
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Now  the  Qabbalists  had  calculated  that  Messiah  would 
appear  in  1648.  A  young  Jew  of  Smyrna,  Sabbatai  Zevi, 
announced  himself  as  the  Messiah,  and  in  many  Jewish  circles 
attention  was  focussed  on  him.  Pilgrimages  were  organized  to 
him,  a  book  of  prayers  was  compiled.  He  visited  Cairo  and 
married,  settled  down  in  Palestine,  but  hesitated  to  act.  The 
synagogue  at  Metz  sent  a  deputation  to  acknowledge  him  and 
to  hand  over  a  large  sum  of  gold.  All  the  Jews  of  Metz  were 
thus  set  on  studying  the  prophecies  relating  to  the  Messiah,  and 
many  were  prepared  to  join  him  in  the  Holy  Land. 

But  a  very  different  turn  was  given,  when  there  came  to  the 
cathedral  in  1652  a  brilliant  young  archdeacon,  three  years  older 
than  the  elder  De  Veil,  Jacques-Benigne  Bossuet.  He  was  a  close 
student  of  the  Bible,  using  not  only  the  Vulgate,  but  a  new  Latin 
version  by  Leo  Juda  with  notes  from  the  lectures  of  Vatable, 
regius  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Paris.  He  was  also  a  most 
eloquent  preacher,  and  he  at  once  seized  the  opportunity  of  the 
weekly  sermons  to  the  Jews.  It  was  not  long  before  a  convert 
was  made,  who  took  the  name  Paul  du  Vallier,  an  ignorant  or 
malicious  man  whose  misreading  of  German  in  after  days  helped 
send  Raphael  Levy  to  be  burned  alive.'^  The  popular  prejudice 
thereby  raised  was  quelled  only  by  direct  intervention  of  the 
king,  on  the  representations  of  a  young  Oratorian,  Richard 
Simon,  whom  we  shall  meet  again. 

Such  a  defection  from  the  brotherhood  in  the  ghetto  must 
have  impressed  all  its  dwellers.  Roman  Catholics  to-day  say 
little  about  those  who  leave  their  communion,  but  Jews  then  were 
outspoken.  A  sentence  of  excommunication  was  no  light  thing, 
nor  was  there  anything  private  such  as  the  mere  deletion  of  a 
name  from  a  roll;  it  was  not  in  silence  that  Spinoza  was 
expelled  from  the  Amsterdam  synagogue  in  1656;  so  we  may 
believe  that  the  exodus  of  du  Vallier  was  canvassed  in  every 
household  of  the  ghetto. 

Now  what  had  young  de  Veil  to  look  forward  to?  He  could 
earn  his  living  by  dealing  in  second-hand  furniture  and  selling 
remounts  to  officers.  He  could  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  some 
ancestors,  study,  and  win  respect  as  a  rabbi.  He  could  turn  his 
back  on  Metz,  make  his  way  to  the  East  and  support  the  Messiah. 
In  this  juncture,  a  young  man  of  24  was  bound  to  frame  some 
plan  for  his  future.  He  never  in  after  days  wrote  any  Apologia, 
and  we  may  fail  to  discern  the  governing  motives;  but  at  least 
we  can  appreciate  the  external  circumstances,  and  his  choice. 

Both  Ferri  and  Bossuet  were  mindful  of  their  Jewish 
neighbours.  He  talked  with  both,  and  at  length  decided  to  break 
with  the  faith  of  his  fathers.  How  they  took  it  we  do  not  know ; 

R.E.J.  786:  Une  Erreur  Judiciaire,  par  J.  Reinach. 
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the  tale  that  an  Englishman  wrote  down  sixty  years  after  is 
demonstrably  false,  for  his  father  had  been  dead  for  years.^^ 
He  would  of  course  quit  the  ghetto,  and  he  soon  lived  south  of 
the  cathedral  in  the  parish  of  Saint  Victor.  If  du  Vallier’s  con¬ 
version  was  noted,  this  second  was  esteemed  remarkable,  as  he 
was  full  of  promise,  and  it  was  advertised  to  the  utmost.  The 
governor.  Marshal  Schonberg,  and  his  wife,  became  his  sponsors. 
He  therefore  took  their  names,  Charles-Marie.^^  The  cathedral 
itself  was  chosen,  rather  to  the  chagrin  of  the  parish  priest;  the 
bishop-suffragan  himself  performed  the  ceremony,  and  this  was 
fixed  for  the  great  day  of  the  Nativity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  on  Tuesday  8  September  1654.  There  may  still  be  seen 
the  great  porphyry  baptistery,  in  which,  if  the  Roman  custom 
with  a  converted  Jew  was  followed,  he  was  immersed. 

His  brother  Daniel  was  converted  next  year  by  Bossuet,  and 
at  the  age  of  18  was  baptized  by  another  bishop  with  even  greater 
eclat.  The  sponsors  were  King  Louis  XIV  and  his  mother  Anne 
of  Austria,  and  as  the  baptism  was  in  the  chapel  of  the  Jesuits 
at  Compiegne,  he  took  the  names  Louis-Compiegne.^®  He  had  a 
most  illustrious  career,  which  deserves  narration  at  length;  he 
will  however  be  noticed  here  only  when  necessary  to  avoid  the 
confusion  between  the  two  brothers  into  which  many  writers 
have  been  betrayed. 

These  incidents  were  widely  reported.  The  famous  duchesse 
de  Longueville,  who  had  led  fashion  and  politics,  had  retired  to 
Rouen  with  her  husband,  the  governor  of  Normandy,  and  had 
taken  up  religion.  Rhymed  newsletters  were  sent  her  regularly, 
and  two  of  them  recount  these  baptisms.  The  first  letter  was 
dated  Saturday  19  September,  and  contains  the  following  lines : 

Le  mardy  de  I’autre  semaine, 

Un  homme  de  Mets  en  Loraine, 

De  la  nation  dTsrael, 

Nomme  Jacob  ou  Raphael, 

Sadoc,  Ebraim,  ou  Michee, 

Zorobabel,  ou  Mardochee, 

Gamaliel,  ou  Salomon, 

— Enfin,  je  ne  sqay  pas  son  nom — 

Se  soumetant  a  I’Evangile, 

De  la  synagogue  fit  gile, 

La  foi  catholique  embrassa, 

Et  la  chose  ainsi  se  passa : 

14  Crosby;  History  of  the  English  Baptists  (1740);  IV,  252.  From 
MS  of  Benjamin  Stinton  about  1718;  copied  by  Walter  Wilson,  &c. 
All  untrustworthy. 

15  Official  register,  quoted  by  Floquet,  I,  285. 

IS  Official  register,  Floquet,  I,  290. 
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Pluzieurs  messieurs  du  sacerdoce, 

Pour  accomplir  ce  saint  negoce, 

S^avoir,  vicaires  et  curez, 

De  leurs  blancs  surpelis  parez, 

Marchands  de  la  belle  maniere 
Avec  la  croix  et  la  baniere, 

Allerent  chez  le  Gouvemeur, 

Le  due  de  Schonberg,  mon  seigneur 
(Homme  d’adorable  merite), 

Rendre  ledit  israelite, 

Qu’ils  menerent,  a  pas  posez, 

Comme  Ton  fait  les  epouzez, 

En  la  grande  eglise  tout  juste, 

Auquel  saint  lieu  monsieur  d’Auguste, 

Le  sufragant  de  I’evesche, 

Apres  I’avoir  un  peu  presche, 

Prezens  le  Chapitre  ou  chanoines 
Et  quelque  quantite  de  moines 
L’oignit,  aroza,  baptiza, 

Et,  bref,  le  des-judaiza. 

Ledit  due,  avec  joye  extresme, 

Le  tint  sur  les  fonts  de  baptesme; 

Et  cet  objet  par  tout  chery 
Dont  il  est  I’illustre  mary, 

Cette  dame  que  chacun  prize, 

Dont  I’absence  me  martyrize 
(Si  Ton  ne  m’a  point  abuze), 

Fut  marraine  du  baptize. 

Ainsi,  ces  deux  cheres  personnes, 

Si  nobles,  si  sages,  si  bonnes, 

Cultivans  avec  grand  bon-heur 
La  vigne  de  Notre-Seigneur, 

Tant  ledit  monsieur  que  madame, 

Ont  deja  ramene  mainte  ame. 

Par  leurs  soins  et  leur  charite, 

Au  sentier  de  la  verite, 

Les  degageant  du  judaisme, 

Du  luterisme  et  calvinisme, 

Dont  plaize  a  Dieu  les  guerdonner 
Et  toujours  sante  leur  donner. 

The  second  letter  was  dated  Saturday,  12  June,  1655,  and 
gives  the  following  account ;  the  writer  apparently  did  not  know 
that  this  was  the  brother  of  the  former : — 

Un  amy,  que  Dieu  gard  de  teigne. 

Me  manda,  Mardy,  de  Compiegne, 
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Qu’un  jeune  Israelite,  ou  Juif, 

De  la  Ville  de  Mets,  natif, 

Qui  pouroit  faire  des  harangues, 

Du  moins,  en  trois  ou  quatre  Langues, 

Parlant  Hebrew,  facilemant, 

Comme  je  parlerois  Normand, 

Et  la  Langue  Arabe  et  Caldee, 

Encor  mieux  qu’une  possedee  : 

Enfin,  ce  jeune  jouvenceau 
Que  Ton  dit  avoir  I’esprit  beau, 

Et  que  Schonberg,  Due  et  Duchesse, 

Avoient  converty  pour  la  Messe, 

Etant  a  la  Cour  arive, 

Fut  si  sage  et  prudent  trouve, 

Que  temoignant  un  zele  extreme 
Pour  le  Sacrement  de  Bapteme, 

Et  renonqant,  d’un  sens-rassis, 

A  la  Secte  des  Circoncis, 

II  eut  pour  Parrain  et  Marraine, 

Le  Roy,  notre  Sire,  et  la  Reine; 

Ce  fut  I’Evesque  de  Soissons 
Qui  le  baptiza  sur  les  Fonts : 

De’Gens,  une  troupe  infinie, 

Voyans  cette  ceremonie 
Qui  dans  ce  saint  et  sacre  Lieu 
Reunissoit  une  ame  en  Dieu, 

La  metant  en  la  bonne  voye, 

En  furent  tons  ravis  de  joye ; 

Mesmes,  Sa  Majeste  voulut, 

Pour  mieux  operer  son  salut, 

L’envoyer  chez  les  Jezuistes, 

Ou  les  ames  sont  bien  instruites, 

Donnant  un  fonds  a  I’avenir 
Sufizant  de  I’entretenir, 

Assavoir,  pour  I’heure  prezente, 

Soixante  Louis  d’or  de  rente : 

Et  puis,  selon  ce  qu’il  sera, 

Du  bien,  encor,  on  luy  fera.*^ 

CATHOLIC. 

Charles-Marie  soon  turned  his  attention  to  scripture  and 
theology,  under  the  guidance  of  Bossuet.  At  first  he  lived  in 
close  association  with  him,  and  both  profited  by  their  common 
studies.  But  it  was  obviously  desirable  to  plan  out  some  course 
of  life. 

17  La  Muzc  Historique,  par  J.  Loret,  Paris,  1857;  I,  543;  II,  60. 
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For  a  century,  the  gift  of  every  important  post  in  the 
Gallican  church  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  king.  And  as 
Louis-Compiegne  was  his  godson,  while  Bossuet  was  climbing 
the  court-ladder,  there  were  clearly  great  prospects  of  promotion. 
The  Congregations  led  naturally  to  high  office.  These  were  groups 
of  men,  living  together  under  rule  and  therefore  called  Canons, 
who  collectively  undertook  the  charge  of  a  town  or  of  some  large 
parish,  both  preaching  and  discharging  pastoral  duties.  They 
were  not  monks,  but  active  clergy.  The  system  was  popularised 
by  the  great  Augustine  of  Hippo,  and  one  of  the  oldest 
Congregations  was  proud  to  take  his  name.  In  Metz  the  Rue  des 
Augustins  perpetuates  the  memory  of  Iheir  work.  Into  this 
Congregation  the  young  convert  sought  entrance. 

A  postulant  with  his  peculiar  antecedents  needed  peculiar 
treatment.  He  would  require  a  thorough  grounding  in  Latin  and 
in  Christianity,  he  would  require  training  for  the  cure  of  souls, 
he  might  evince  special  powers  that  could  be  specially  trained. 
It  was  decided  to  send  him  to  Angers,. capital  of  Anjou,  where 
Loir  and  Sarthe  and  Mayenne  flow  together.  For  here  the 
Congregation  had  a  theological  seminary,  and  here  was  a 
university.  The  seminary  was  housed  in  the  Abbaye  des 
Toussaints,  once  an  ordinary  Benedictine  house,  but  for  a 
generation  past  handed  over  to  the  Augustins.**  Here  all  the 
candidates  would  live  together  under  discipline;  and  it  was 
fortunate  for  Charles-Marie,  at  the  age  of  24,  that  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  something  of  the  same  kind  in  the  ghetto.  The 
rule  was  strict  that  no  student  might  stir  outside  the  abbey  except 
in  the  garb  of  his  order — and  this  too  had  been  paralleled  at 
Metz  in  the  yellow  cap,  &c.*^ 

The  university  however  had  its  four  faculties;  and  even  if 
the  medicals  and  the  jurists  and  the  arts  held  a  trifle  aloof  from 
the  theologs,  yet  at  least  all  were  undergraduates  together,  and 
there  must  have  been  some  kind  of  social  intercourse  that  could 
do  what  to-day  is  done  at  the  river,  the  wicket,  the  goals,  and 
could  somewhat  widen  the  horizon.  The  students  were 
organized  in  six  Nations — a  sign  how  France  was  not  yet 
integrated  into  one  homogeneous  kingdom;  and  there  were  four 
colleges,  built  by  the  town.^* 

For  the  next  few  years  we  can  imagine  a  strenuous 
intellectual  discipline  in  the  refectory  of  St.  Meurice. 
Subsequent  results  assure  us  that  the  two  theological  professors 
of  the  university,  or  the  tutors  of  the  Augustins,  were  teaching 

Revue  d’ Anjou  :  XTTI,  3M. 

19  Raymond  Duellius ;  Antiqua  statuta  Can.  Regg.  S.  Augustin  (1723). 
Rule  30. 

Angers  ancien  et  moderne,  par  E.  L.  (1853),  page  161. 
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on  most  enlightened  lines.^i  The  old  abbey  cloister,  now  in 
ruins,  must  hav^  heard  lively  lectures  and  disputations.  They 
could  not  afford  to  idle;  not  far  away  was  Saumur,  where  the 
Huguenots  had  a  fine  Academy;  and  it  was  not  the  time  to  let 
all  the  learning  be  in  the  minds  of  heretics.^^ 

Moreover,  within  the  Catholic  Church  there  were  many 
schools  of  thought.  Bishop  Jansen  of  Ypres  had  been  dwelling 
on  Augustinianism  in  such  a  way  as  to  win  many  adherents, 
including  Henry  Amauld,  bishop  of  Angers.  In  1663  a  second 
theological  seminary  was  established  in  the  city  on  La  Fleche,  to 
train  poor  scholars  for  the  priesthood  on  these  lines.^^  In  the 
university  itself,  the  divinity  professors  seem  to  have  taken 
different  sides.  Imagine  Ridley  Hall  and  Mirfield  sending 
students  to  the  same  university  theological  lectures,  and  these 
young  men  when  seeking  a  degree  having  to  defend  two  theses 
against  all  comers  !  The  wrangling  must  have  been  as  interesting 
as  a  good  debate  at  the  Union. 

The  seminary  course  ended  with  credit,  and  Charles-Marie 
was  duly  ordained  priest.  Thenceforward  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Order,  not  merely  a  novice  under  its  training.  But  he  became 
a  canon  Regular,  under  rule ;  and  the  rule  was  very  strict.  Thus 
when  he  was- assigned  to  a  given  house,  he  had  to  obey  the  rules 
of  that  house  as  laid  down  by  the  Rector.  Nearly  all  property 
was  held  in  common.  He  might  never  go  out  alone,  or  without 
the  habit  of  the  Order,  or  at  night.  He  might  never  talk  to  a 
woman  alone.  The  house  would  serve  some  parish  church  or 
churches,  and  the  rota  of  service  would  be  drawn  by  the  Rector. 

So  long  as  the  university  course  lasted,  he  would  almost 
certainly  be  a  member  of  the  chapter  at  Toussaints,  where  he  had 
been  trained.  And  as  he  bore  the  title  Professor  by  1672,  it  is 
probable  that  his  superiors  set  him  to  lecture  in  the  seminary 
rather  than  serve  the  outside  world.  He  himself  printed  in 
1678  that  six  years  before  he  taught  theology  in  “  Academia 
Andegavensis.” 

In  the  university  arena  he  had  to  offer  successively  two 
theses,  which  he  had  to  expound,  and  to  maintain  against  the 
professors  and  any  others  who  chose  to  challenge  him.  The 
former  or  “  Tentative  ”  was  sustained  creditably.  By  the  time 
that  the  lime  arrived  for  the  second,  the  doctrines  of  Jansen 
were  quite  burning.  As  professor  Martin  Luther  had  offered  to 
maintain  against  all  comers  not  one  only,  but  95  theses  on  the 

21  Revue  d’ Anjou;  XXII,  302. 

22  Ihid.  XXIII,  161. 

23  Ibid.  XVI,  54,  60-62. 

24  Antigua  Statuta :  27,  33,  35,  64. 

25  Preface  to  Matthew  and  Mark. 
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live  topics  of  the  day,  so  professor  Charles-Marie  chose  a  thesis 
which  he  knew  would  win  the  support  of  Antoine  Arnauld, 
brother  of  his  diocesan,  and  leader  of  the  Jansenists.  He  sus¬ 
tained  his  trials  with  honour  on  16  April  1674. 

That  enabled  him  to  “  prendre  sa  bonnet  ”  as  docteur  in 
the  fashion  that  Scottish  universities  still  preserve,  capping  the 
graduate.  Many  a  minister  who  wins  his  doctorate  to-day  will 
have  his  robes  presented  by  admirers.  And  at  this  crisis  Bossuet 
claimed  the  privilege  of  old  friendship.  Indeed,  although  through 
this  long  period  of  twenty  years  at  Angers,  the  Congregation  of 
St.  Augustin  was  responsible  for  all  expense,  Bossuet  had  again 
and  again  helped,  and  it  was  only  fitting  he  should  appear  at  the 
climax.26 

26  Floquet,  I.  286 ;  citing  Bayle :  Nouvelles  de  la  republique  des 
lettres,  dec.  1684. 

{To  be  continued.) 


THOMA.S  WATTS,  gentleman,  of  Radnage  in  Bucks.,  had 
three  children;  Thomas  born  June  1656,  John  born  1659,  Rafe 
born  1660.  He  and  his  wife  Sarah  were  Baptists.  After  the 
Restoration  pressure  was  brought  to  bear,  and  the  parish  register 
for  1662,  October  8  contains  the  entry : — “  All  these  3  children 
baptd.  in  one  day,  being  not  brought  to  Baptism  (out  of  an 
anabaptizer  Persuasion)  till  that  age;  and  then  (the  Byshops 
being  restored)  were  thereunto  compelled.”  Of  this  family  not 
much  else  is  known,  but  John  Watts  who  in  1660  and  1661 
complained  of  bad  treatment,  was  thrown  into  Newgate  1676, 
and  there  received  help  from  Amersham  General  Baptist  church. 

JOSEPH  STENNETT  of  Hitchendon,  or  Hughenden,  in 
Bucks.,  married  on  8  April  1714  at  Radnage,  Rebecka  Davies  of 
that  village.  This  is  presumably  the  Joseph  whose  father  Joseph 
had  died  the  year  before.  The  bridegroom  settled  the  same  year 
at  Leominster,  went  to  Exeter  in  1719,  to  Wild  Street  in  London 
1737,  became  D.D.  1754,  died  1756.  His  connection  with 
Hughenden  has  been  forgotten.  It  may  have  had  something  to  do 
with  the  colony  of  Seventh-day  Baptists  from  Wallingford,  to 
which  his  grandfather  Edward  ministered. 

THIS  day  Nov.  13,  1682,  one  Elizabeth  Hoke  was  burnt 
for  clipping  [coin]  ;  in  Bunhill  Fields,  a  place  never  used  for 
that  purpose;  but  the  sheriff  chose  it  as  a  void  and  spacious 
place. 


THOMAS  WOODCOCK. 


Sidelights  from  an  old  Minute  Book. 

The  substantial  demy  volume  in  which  the  early  minutes  of 
the  church  now  worshipping  in  Spurgeon’s  Tabernacle 
are  contained,  was  in  use  from  1/19  to  1806.  These  years,  eighty- 
seven  in  number,  cover  an  important  period  in  both  national  and 
religious  life.  Their  beginning  is  almost  coincident  with  the 
accession  to' the  throne  of  the  House  of  Hanover;  their  closing 
with  the  establishment  of  Britain’s  sea  supremacy  off  Cape 
Trafalgar.  The  middle  years  witnessed  the  spread  of  the 
Evangelical  Revival ;  the  afterglow  of  this  Revival  brought  with 
it  various  home  and  foreign  Missionary  Societies.  Further,  the 
period  is  noteworthy  in  the  history  of  this  London  church,  as  it 
covers  the  whole  of  John  Gill’s  pastorate  of  fifty-two  years,  and 
more  than  half  the  sixty-three  years  during  which  John  Rippon 
ministered  to  the  congregation. 

This  old  minute  book  is,  therefore,  a  valuable  mirror  of 
church  life  during  more  than  eight  decades.  In  it  we  find  many 
pictures  from  which  it  would  be  possible  to  prepare  an  eighteenth 
century  church  manual  or  year  book.  Sidelights  abound,  and 
with  these  sidelights  this  article  is  concerned. 

PRAYER  AND  VISITATION. 

7th  March  1721.  “  It  being  proposed  to  the  Church  by  our 
Pastor,  Mr.  Jno  Gill,  That  he  thought  it  expedient  that  one  day 
in  every  Quarter  should  be  appointed  and  sett  apart  as  a  day  of 
humiliation  and  prayer  It  was  agreed  That  such  a  day  be 
quarterly  kept.” 

14th  November  1721.  “  It  being  thought  expedient  for  the 

preservation  of  that  sweet  Union  and  Concord  that  ought  to  be  in 
the  Church  in  sympathising  with  the  afflicted,  succouring  the 
Tempted,  releiving  the  Poor  and  Distressed,  Rejoycing  with 
them  that  rejoyce  and  mourning  with  them  that  mourn  That 
some  persons  be  appointed  by  tbe  Church  once  in  every  year 
at  the  least  to  visit  every  member  thereof.  Ordered  that  a  list 
of  all  the  Members  be  drawn  out  with  their  place  of  abode  in 
four  divisions  and  that  two  of  the  Brethren  be  appointed  for 
each  Division  once  in  every  year  to  visit  every  member  in  their 
said  Division.” 

7th  November  1727.  “  It  was  agreed  yt  ye  Quarterly  Meeting 
of  prayer  should  be  for  ye  future  on  our  Church  Meeting  days 
and  to  begin  the  next  Church  Meeting  at  one  o’clock.” 
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It  is  evident  the  church  meetings  were  movable  feasts.  The 
last  minute  mentions  one  o’clock,  But  in  February  1731  it  was 
agreed  to  hold  them  on  Mondays  at  five  o’clock,  and  in  the 
following  N  ovember  two  o’clock  was  appointed  for  the  next  “  in 
order  to  spend  some  time  in  prayer.” 

COMMUNAL  BAPTISMS. 

14th  November  1721.  “  Bro.  Crosby  from  the  Proprietors  of 
the  Baptisterion  upon  Horselydown  informed  us  of  Assess¬ 
ment  upon  all  the  Churches  concerned  there  of  thirty  shillings. 
Each  Church  to  defray  the  Deficiency  of  building  and  finishing 
the  same  Agreed  that  Bro.  Crosby  do  pay  the  said  thirty  shillings 
and  place  it  to  the  Churchs  accompt  and  also  that  Bro.  Gill  be 
Trustee  in  behalf  of  the  Church  for  the  security  of  their  property 
and  management  of  their  affairs  there.” 

Another  thirty  shillings  was  paid  in  1725,  fifty  shillings  in 
1729  and  forty  shillings  in  1735.  Apparently  baptisms  at  the 
Baptisterion  took  place  on  weekdays,  as  one  was  arranged  for 
Friday,  21st  June  1733,  at  six  in  the  evening. 

27th  September  1779.  “  Sister  Martha  Tipping,  by  her  Will, 
left  £200  South  Sea  Annuities  towards  erecting  a  Baptistry  in 
the  Meeting  house”  [then  in  Carter  Lane]. 

In  the  following  March  it  was  decided  that  the  new  baptistry 
should  be  “  for  the  use  of  this  church  only  ”  and  that  candidates 
should  “  pay  2/6  towards  expense  of  preparing,  and  not  less  than 
1/-  to  the  attendants.” 

OCCASIONAL  CONFORMITY. 

26th  September  1737.  “  Bro.  Miller  &  Bro.  Henry  Fauntleroy 
were  appointed  Messengers  to  Bro.  James  Hart,  to  require  his 
attendance  at  ye  next  Church  Meeting  to  answer  for  himself,  he 
being  charged  with  occasional  conformity  to  ye  Church  of 
England.” 

24th  October  1737.  “  Bi'o.  Turner  &  Bro.  Anderson  were  added 
to  ye  other  two  Messengers  to  Bro.  Hart  to  acquaint  him  yt  ye 
Church  insists  upon  his  personal  appearance  to  give  public 
satisfaction  for  his  offence.” 

19th  November  1737.  “  Bro.  Anderson  &  Bro.  Davis  were 

appointed  messengers  to  Bro.  Hart  to  admonish  him  &  urge 
him  to  appear  before  ye  Church  in  order  to  give  satisfaction  for 
his  offence.” 

12th  December  1737.  “  Bro.  Anderson  &  Bro.  Davis  were  con¬ 
tinued  messengers  to  Bro.  Hart  to  admonish  him  again  to  appear 
before  ye  Church  in  order  to  give  satisfaction  for  his  offence.” 
9th  January  1738.  “  Bro.  Anderson  reported  that  Bro.  Hart 

expressed  a  great  concern  for  ye  offence  he  has  committed,  ye 
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evil  of  which  he  is  sensible,  but  could  not  tell  whether  he  could 
conveniently  attend  this  present  church  meeting.  The 
Messengers  were  continued  to  put  him  in  mind  of  coming  to  ye 
next  church  meeting  &  to  stir  him  up  to  it.” 

6th  February  1738.  “  Bro.  Davenport  &  Bro.  Millar  [probably 
the  same  as  Bro.  Miller  of  the  26th  September  1737]  were 
appointed  messengers  to  Bro.  Hart  to  inform  him  that  the  church 
insists  on  his  personal  appearance  in  order  to  give  satisfaction 
for  his  offence  at  our  next  church  meeting  or  give  a  satisfactory 
reason  why  he  cannot  appear,  or  expect  to  be  proceeded  against.” 
6th  March  1738.  “  Bro.  Hart  personally  appeared  &  gave  an 

account  of  his  repentance,  which  was  agreed  to  be  genuine.” 

Resolutions  at  six  successive  church  meetings !  These  men 
were  not  Nonconformists  for  nothing.  They  could  give  a  reason 
for  the  faith  that  was  in  them.  The  grandparents  of  some  may 
have  lived  in  the  Laudian  regime;  the  parents  of  many  had 
know  the  days  of  active  persecution  which  preceded  1689;  they 
themselves  were  living  under  the  shadow  of  the  Toleration  and 
kindred  Acts.  In  their  estimation  this  erring  and  prevaricating 
Brother  was  false  to  a  great  history  and  to  vital  principles. 
Small  wonder  that  they  pursued  him  until  he  was  “  stirred  up 
and  put  in  mind  ”  to  face  the  church. 

10th  January  1743.  “  A  question  being  sent  by  ye  church  under 
ye  care  of  Mr.  Flowers  whether  a  person  ought  to  be  continued 
in  fellowship  who  shall  take  ye  sacrament  in  the  Church  of 
England  to  qualify  himself  for  executing  an  office  of  trust  & 
profit,  when  at  ye  same  time  he  does  not  incur  any  penalty  if  he 
refuses  to  accept  ye  place  he  is  elected  to,  agreed  yt  such  a 
person  ought  not  to  be  continued  &  3^;  such  an  answer  be 
returned  to  ye  question.” 

This  question  concerned  one  Baskerville,  a  member  of  the 
church  at  Unicom  Yard,  who,  at  their  church  meeting  on  Sun¬ 
day,  14th  February  1742,  was  charged  with  “  walking  disorderly 
in  taking  the  sacrament  in  the  Church  of  England,  in  order  to 
execute  the  Office  or  Trust  of  a  Common  Council  Man  of  the 
City  which  thing  Bro.  Kenward  [who  brought  the  charge] 
apprehended  to  be  a  profanation  of  that  Sacred  Institution.” 
Baskerville  declared  he  “  would  not  have  taken  the  Sacrament 
had  not  the  Laws  of  England  required  the  same;  and  that  he 
took  it  purposely  to  execute  that  trust.”  By  twelve  votes  to  six 
his  action  was  declared  an  offence  to  the  church,  and  four 
messengers  were  appointed  to  admonish  him  in  private.  To  these 
messengers  he  expressed  sorrow  that  his  action  had  given  offence, 
but  refused  to  recede  from  his  position.  Desiring  to  continue  in 
membership,  he  assured  them  that  he  would  “  not  use  money  or 
friendship  to  secure  re-election  to  the  Council,  that  he  would  be 
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open  to  conviction,  would  reexamine  the  arguments  and  pray 
for  further  illumination;  and  would  not  commune  with  the 
established  Church  again  without  first  acquainting  his  own 
Church.”  Unicom  Yard  somewhat  reluctantly  accepted  this 
reply  and  the  matter  stood  over  until  the  following  January, 
when  Baskerville  reported  he  had  been  re-elected  a  Common 
Councillor,  and  that  he  proposed  to  qualify  himself  for  the 
office.  On  this  occasion  the  church  unanimously  “  thought  it 
unlawful  to  receive  the  sacrament  in  the  Church  of  England  to 
qualify  for  any  place  of  Trust  or  Profit.”  Baskerville  claimed 
“  the  right  of  private  judgment  and  doing  what  he  thought  in 
conscience  he  ought  to  do;  and  that  if  they  excluded  him  on 
this  account,  they  offended  him  as  much  as  he  offended  them. 

.  .  .  He  did  not  ask  for  dismission  because  he  thought  the 
Churches  who  were  Baptists  and  Calvinists  would  not  receive 
him,  when  he  should,  as  in  Conscience  he  must,  acquaint  them 
with  the  reason  and  design.”  The  church  then  resolved  to  make 
the  above  enquiry  of  the  Board  of  Ministers  and  their  Churches. 
All  replied  in  the  negative,  and  an  official  communication  dealing 
at  considerable  length  with  the  issue  was  sent  to  the  church  by 
Samuel  Wilson,  the  Chairman  of  the  ministers  and  deputies. 

MUSICAL. 

22nd  February  1726.  “  It  was  agreed  to  allow  Bro.  Anderson 
one  Guinea  pr  annum  for  setting  ye  Psalm  &  to  commence  from 
Christmass  last  past.” 

In  1730  this  remuneration  was  altered  to  “  a  private  collec¬ 
tion  among  members  about  Christmas,  which  he  is  to  have,  be 
it  more  or  less,”  and  in  1732  it  was  agreed  “  yt  Brother  Fall  have 
forty  shillings  per  annum  for  setting  ye  psalm.” 

23rd  March  1731.  “  It  was  agreed  yt  David’s  Psalms  according 
to  the  best  version,  instead  of  hymns,  be  sung  in  the  church.” 
6th  July  1767.  ‘‘Agreed  the  whole  Psalm  or  Hymn  or  such 
verses  as  are  app’d  to  be  sung  be  first  read  &  afterward  every 
line  separately.” 

ELECTION  OF  DEACONS. 

21st  April  1724.  “  Agreed  that  Tuesday  next  being  the  28th  of 
this  instant  be  kept  in  fasting  and  prayer  for  the  nomination  & 
choice  of  two  Deacons.” 

28th  April  1724.  ‘‘  Being  the  day  appointed  for  the  nomination 
and  choice  of  two  Deacons  the  Church  accordingly  met  &  after 
some  time  spent  in  prayer  and  a  word  of  direction  given  respect¬ 
ing  the  nature  of  that  office  &  the  qualifications  of  persons  for 
it  the  church  proceeded  to  the  nomination  of  four  persons,  viz.. 
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Bro.  Turner,  Bro.  Deale,  Bro.  Kelly  and  Bro.  Whorley  out  of 
which  the  two  former  were  chosen  by  a  majority.” 

16th  June  1724.  “  Bro.  Deale  and  Bro.  Turner  having  been 

chosen  Apl.  28th  Deacons  of  this  Church  were  desired  to  accept 
of  this  office  &  serve  the  Church  therein.  The  former  of  which 
assented  to  the  Churchs  lequest,  the  latter  desired  a  months  time 
to  consider  of  it  &  then  to  give  in  his  answer,  which  was  agreed 
to.” 

14th  July  1724.  “  Bro.  Turner  being  called  upon  by  the  Church 
to  give  in  his  answer  to  their  request  viz.  to  take  upon  him  the 
office  of  a  Deacon,  desired  another  month  to  consider  of  it,  which 
was  accordingly  granted.” 

11th  August  1724.  “It  was  agreed  yt  Bro.  Turner  and  Bro. 
Deale  do  officiate  as  Deacons  next  Lords  day  in  attendance  at 
ye  Lords  table.” 

16th  May  1727.  “  It  was  agreed  yt  ye  30th  of  this  instant  be 
appointed  a  day  of  prayer  for  ye  ordination  and  setting  apart 
of  Bro.  Deale  and  Bro.  Turner  for  ye  Office  of  Deacons  in  this 
Church  which  was  done  accordingly.” 

Other  entries  indicate  the  serious  concern  with  which  the 
church  always  approached  an  election  of  deacons.  Reference 
need  only  be  made  to  two.  In  1743  “  both  Brethren  and  Sisters 
were  desired  to  signify  their  assent  ”  to  the  choice  of  William 
Leppard  [he  remained  in  office  until  his  death  in  1799,  aged  98], 
and,  in  1751,  two  who  were  elected  were  given  six  weeks  in 
which  to  consider  their  decision.  They  were  then  “  solemnly 
ordained  with  prayer  and  a  sermon.” 

MEMBERSHIP. 

6th  April  1720.  “  The  church  being  informed  that  Hannah 

Cooper  desired  to  be  baptised  and  admitted  a  member  of  the 
Congregation,  Bro.  Smith,  Bro.  Jones  &  Bro.  Crosby  with  some 
others  were  appointed  to  hear  the  account  she  could  give  of  her 
Faith  and  Repentance,  she  being  not  able  through  Bashfullness 
to  speak  before  the  whole  Church.” 

7th  March  1721.  “  Mary  Clark,  a  member  of  the  congregation 
under  the  pastoral  care  of  Mr.  Foxwell  [General  Baptist,  Fair 
Street,  Horsleydown]  desired  to  be  admitted  to  full  communion 
with  the  church.  Bro.  Smith  and  Bro.  Crosby  were  appointed 
Messengers  to  the  said  Mr.  Foxwell  to  acquaint  him  thereof  & 
to  know  if  he  had  anything  with  respect  to  her  life  and  conversa¬ 
tion  to  object  against  her  being  received.” 

17th  July  1722.  “  Elizabeth  Wilkinson  desired  to  be  admitted 
to  Baptism  and  Communion  with  the  Church,  she  gave  a  satis¬ 
factory  account  of  her  Faith  and  Conversion  and  having 
Testimonies  of  ye  Regularity  of  Her  life  and  Conversation  It 
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was  agreed  that  she  should  be  Baptised  and  received  and  on  the 
Lords  Day  following  she  was  received  accordingly.” 

31st  March  1730.  ”  Messengers  from  ye  Church  under  ye 

Pastoral  care  of  Mr.  John  Wilson  attending  this  Church  for  ye 
dismission  of  Bro.  James  Hawley,  ye  same  was  accordingly 
granted.” 

26th  March  1739.  “  Agreed  ye  persons  who  desire  communion 
with  ye  church  for  the  future  shall  propose  to  the  church  one 
month  before  they  give  an  account  of  the  work  of  God  upon 
their  souls,  during  which  time  enquiry  is  to  be  made  into  their 
moral  character.” 

The  church  would  neither  apply  for  transfers  from  a  church 
whose  pastorate  was  vacant  nor  grant  transfers  during  its  own 
pastoral  vacancy,  unless  on  grounds  of  removal  to  a  distance. 
In  January  1 7M,  when  three  sisters  who  were  “  members  at 
Rotherhithe,  late  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rowles, 
desired  messengers  to  ask  for  their  dismission,”  the  church 
resolved  “  That  it  is  not  customary  for  this  church  to  receive 
members  from  a  sister  church  during  their  widowhood  state.” 

DISCIPLINE. 

This  occupied  an  im.portant  place  in  the  life  of  the  church. 
In  those  leisurely  days  members  had  the  “  time  to  stand  and 
stare  ”  for  which  a  modem  poet  sighs.  They  knew  of  the  places 
frequented  by  Brother  Brown  and  of  the  gossip  of  Sister  Smith. 
Discipline  therefore  tended  to  be  severe,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that,  in  an  age  when  the  outlook  on  social  life  and 
practices  was  different  from  that  of  the  present  day,  our  fore¬ 
fathers  were  striving  for  a  pure  church  life.  These  records 
reveal  that  in  the  good  old  days  of  “  loyalty  to  God’s  house  and 
walking  in  the  narrow  way,”  the  standard  of  conduct  among  a 
fair  percentage  of  church-members  was  not  on  the  high  level 
that  has  sometimes  been  suggested.  Non-attendance  at  the 
Sunday  services  was  a  constant  cause  of  complaint,  and  various 
minutes  record  the  appointment  of  a  messenger  to  a  member  ”  to 
know  the  reason  of  his  absence  and  to  admonish  him  to  his  duty.’' 
One  brother  was  admonished  five  times,  and,  he  proving 
adamant,  on  the  14th  July  1724,  the  church  “  observing  yt  all 
her  admonitions  to  him  were  of  no  use  to  reclaim  him,  came  to 
a  resolution  to  withdraw  from  him  as  a  disorderly  person  being 
guilty  of  immoralities  viz  :  drunkenness.  Sabbath  breaking  & 
non-attendance  upon  the  publick  worship  of  God,  &  he  was 
accordingly  withdrawn  from.” 

At  the  church  meeting  on  the  17th  October  1785  it  was 
reported  that  John  Browning  “  did  not  by  any  means  consider  the 
consequence  of  Adam’s  transgression  to  extend  any  further  than 
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corporal  death.”  This  was  serious  declension  and  merited  stem 
discipline  with  the  result  that  “  The  Church  being  of  opinion  that 
Bro.  Browning  had  fallen  into  dangerous  errors  did  agree  to 
withdraw  from  him  till  such  time  as  the  Lord  should  convince 
him  thereof  and  give  him  true  repentance  and  he  was  accordingly 
declared  to  be  cutt  off  from  communion  by  our  pastor  of  which 
Brethren  Lepard  and  Misnard  were  appointed  to  inform  him.” 
Other  reasons  for  discipline  were  :  “  Disorderly  Practises  in  her 
house  ” ;  “  Evil  of  Drunkenness  ” ;  “  Slighting  ye  ordinances  & 
indulging  enthusiasm  ” ;  “  Obstinate  and  incorrigible  ” ; 

“■  Abusing  of.  Church  in  general  and  several  members  in 
particular  ” ;  “  Abusing  his  wife  to  ye  great  &  open  scandal  of 
Religion  ”  ;  “  Imbibed  Antinomian  principles  ”  ;  “  Church  cannot 
agree  to  her  attendance  on  the  Methodists  ” ;  “  Remiss  in  attend¬ 
ance  and  also  guilty  of  idleness.”  These  quotations  afford 
opportunity  for  the  reader  to  exercise  his  imagination  and 
visualise  the  sustained  interest  of  a  disciplinary  church  meeting. 

The  replies  of  the  admonished  members  are  revealing.  One 
member  stated  the  cause  of  her  absence  was  “  darkness  of  soul 
and  she  promises  to  attend  for  ye  future.”  Another  “  lamented 
his  misconduct  and  hoped  for  future  he  should  attend  better.” 
A  third  “  expressed  great  brokenness  of  spirit  &  concern  for  non- 
attendance  by  reason  of  a  bad  husband  but  declared  she  had 
privately  attended  &  hoped  to  do  so  more  and  more  ”  which 
satisfied  the  church.  Not  infrequently  the  reply  was  far  from 
respectful. 

COMMUNION. 

6th  April  1720.  “  Sami  Gill,  a  member  of  the  church  at 

Kettering,  was  admitted  to  transient  communion  with  the 
church.” 

25th  March  1729.  “A  motion  being  made,  it  was  assented  to 
}1:  ye  hearers  be  desired  to  give  us  ye  liberty  of  singing  by  our 
selves  at  ye  Lord’s  table.” 

18th  August  1783.  “  Three  persons  Members  of  the  Church  at 
Northampton  under  the  Pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jno. 
Ryland  haveing  apply’d  for  transient  communion  with  this 
Church,  The  Deacons  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  it  was 
inconsistent  with  the  faith  and  practice  of  this  Church  to  grant 
them  that  priviledge  as  that  Church  held  with  mixt  communion, 
allowing  unbaptised  persons  to  sit  down  at  the  Lord’s  table  with 
them,  our  Pastor  being  of  a  different  opinion  thought  it  proper 
to  lay  it  before  the  Church  declaring  that  as  in  the  multitude  of 
counsel  there  was  safety  he  had  applyed  to  various  Ministers  of 
the  particular  Baptist  Churches  in  town  for  their  opinion  on  the 
subject  that  he  had  received  their  several  answers  in  writing 
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(which  was  read)  that  it  was  not  improper  or  unscriptural,  and 
that  his  own  conscience  would  be  much  hurt  if  they  were  not 
admitted  to  transient  communion.  After  much  debate  it  was 
mov’d  by  our  Pastor  and  seconded  That  those  Baptised  Persons 
belonging  to  perticular  Churches  holding  mixt  communion  upon 
their  application  to  this  Church  for  transient  communion  be 
indulged  with  that  previledge.  The  motion  was  carried  by 
seventeen  for  it  against  thirteen.” 

LAYING  ON  OF  HANDS. 

12th  March  1721.  “Jane  Wiltshire  and  Sarah  Pullen  [elected 
earlier  that  meeting]  having  not  at  their  first  entrance  into  the 
Christian  Church  come  under  the  Ordinance  of  Laying  on  of 
hands,  it  being  not  the  practice  of  those  Churches  to  which  they 
gave  up  themselves  Did  now  submit  thereunto  and  had  Hands 
laid  on  them  according  to  the  practice  and  example  of  the  Holy 
Apostles.” 

3rd  February  1729.  “  Bro.  Gill  declaring  his  dissatisfaction  in 
using  ye  custom  of  laying  on  of  hands  at  ye  admission  of 
members,  it  was  agreed  yt  he  be  left  at  his  liberty  in  ye  point 
for  ye  future.” 

ETERNAL  SONSHIP. 

24th  July  1768.  “  At  a  full  meeting  of  the  Church  on  Lords 
Day  July  24th  1768.  The  Pastor  reported  that  he  had  reed  a 
letter  from  Ic.  Harman,  Member  of  this  Chh,  in  wch  he  declared 
he  had  been  long  at  enmity  wth  the  Doctrine  of  the  Eternal 
Sonship  of  Christ  by  the  Generation  of  the  Father.  Upon  wch 
a  Motion  being  made,  seconded  &  Thirded  the  Vote  was  put 
That  Isac.  Harman  who  now  Stands  a  Member  of  this  Church 
be  rejected,  removed  &  excluded  from  the  Common  of  it  for  his 
declared  enmity  wth  the  Doctrine  of  Christs  Eternal  Sonship 
by  the  Generation  of  the  Father  untill  he  manife.sts  a  repentance 
satisfactory  to  ye  Church.  Which  vote  was  Carried  unanimously 
&  wth  out  one  dissenting  voice  or  hand  lift  up  when  the  Negative 
was  put  up.  And  accordingly  he  was  rejected,  removed  & 
excluded  from  the  Communion  of  the  Church  in  the  name  &  by 
the  authority  of  the  Church  for  the  reason  &  for  so  long  as 
expressed  in  the  Vote  And  Bro.  Collier  &  Bro.  Hoffman  were 
appointed  Messengers  to  acquaint  him  therewith.” 

MORAL  LAW. 

3rd  October  1791.  The  Messengers  to  Bro.  Sadd  reported  .  .  . 
“  that  he  did  not  look  on  the  moral  law  as  a  rule  of  life  to  a 
believer.  The  same  Messengers  were  continued  to  admonish 
him.” 
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31st  October  1791.  “  The  Messengers  to  Bro.  Sadd  reported 
that  they  found  him  in  the  same  way  of  thinking  that  the 
moral  law  was  never  design’d  for  the  rule  and  walk  of  a  believer 
but  only  made  for  the  ungodly.  Agreed  that  our  Bro.  Sadd  on 
holding  the  above  error  be  excluded  from  communion  with  this 
church  &  he  was  excluded  by  our  Pastor  in  the  name  of  the 
church.  In  consequence  of  the  aforesaid  prevaling  error  in  this 
day,  we  as  a  Church  of  Christ  do  agree  that  the  Moral  Law  as 
summarily  comprehended  in  the  Ten  commandments  is  a  rule  for 
the  conduct  of  men  in  general  and  for  God’s  people  in  particular. 
Resolved  :  That  no  one  after  a  first  &  second  admonition  by 
Messengers  from  this  Church  denying  the  moral  law  to  be  a  rule 
for  the  conduct  of  Men  in  general,  &  for  God’s  people  in 
particular  should  be  continued  a  member  of  this  church  which 
was  unanimously  agreed  to.” 

PEWS  AND  COLLECTIONS. 

26th  January  1725.  “A  dispute  arising  about  ye  green  pew  in 
ye  middle,,  it  was  agreed  yt  it  belongs  to  Bro.  Clarke  he  having 
bought  two  places  therein  &  resigned  two  more  in  ye  pew  before 
it  on  ye  account  of  ye  same.” 

2nd  November  1741.  “  Agreed  for  ye  future  yt  no  pews  should 
be  sold  but  that  all  such  persons,  members  &  hearers  who  are 
able  &  willing  to  assist  in  defraying  the  charges  of  publick 
worship,  be  accommodated  with  proper  places  if  desired,  &  that 
they  hold  their  right  unto  such  places  whilst  they  continue  their 
usefullness  &  afterwards  to  be  at  ye  discretion  of  ye  persons 
appointed  to  take  care  of  ’em. 

Agreed  yt  ye  Deacons  be  appointed  to  take  upon  ’em  ye  care  of 
Regulating  ye  seats  of  persons  in  pews  &  keep  a  list  of  ’em.” 
7th  March  1774.  Two  additional  pew  openers  were  appointed 
at  a  wage  of  £4  per  year  each  “  and  it  is  expected  of  them  that 
they  do  assist  the  women  once  a  quarter  in  brushing  the  curtains 
&  cleaning  down  such  parts  of  the  meeting  ho.  as  the  woman 
cannot  reach.” 

4th  August  1776.  “  Agreed  that  a  Publick  Collection  be  made 
at  a  convenient  time  for  the  church  at  Northampton  under  the 
Pastoral  care  of  the  Revd.  Mr.  Ryland  towards  the  expense  they 
have  been  at  in  inlargeing  their  meeting  house.”  There  are 
occasional  references  to  collections  for  other  country  churches. 
18th  August  1777.  “  Agreed  that  only  twelve  monthly  public 

Collections  be  made  at  the  Doors  for  the  use  of  the  Church  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  &  that  the  four  usual  Quarterly  Collec¬ 
tions  made  for  Ground  Rent  &  other  expenses  be  added  to  & 
included  in  the  said  twelve  monthly  ones.” 

Other  interesting  minutes  record  letting  the  meeting  house 
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to  a  Society  in  October  1783  “  they  finding  their  own  coals  and 
candles  and  satisfying  the  pew  openers  for  their  trouble  in 
attending  on  them  ”  and  collections  in  January  1806  “  to  relieve 
distress  of  poor  Protestants  in  Germany,  occasioned  by  war,” 
£128  14s.  Od.  and  in  May  1806  for  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Society,  £252  5s.  Od. 

DR.  JOHN  GILL. 

His  Portrait. 

19th  February  1770.  “  Bror.  Robinson  acq’d  the  Church  that 
at  a  Meetg  oi  a  Number  of  the  Members  of  the  Church  at  the 
Kings  Head  Tavern  [in  the  Borough]  being  the  Day  the  Deacons 
was  Ordained  that  it  was  the  Unanimous  request  of  the  Brethren 
then  prest  &  Application  was  then  made  Agreable  thereunto  to 
our  worthy  &  bond.  Pastor  that  he  would  indulge  them  by 
Setting  to  have  a  Painting  Drawn  of  his  Person  to  be  hung  up 
in  the  Vestry  from  the  great  Love  &  regard  they  had  for  the 
Original.  And  the  Doctor  was  then  pleased  to  Intimate  his 
readiness  to  Indulge  them  therein. 

“  And  Accordingly  the  same  has  been  Executed  &  that  it 
had  been  thought  Expedient  likewise  to  have  a  Mezzotinto  Print 
taken  therefrom  &  the  wch  was  now  in  hand.  But  as  the  same 
would  be  attended  wth  a  Considerable  Expence  it  was  thought 
proper  to  lay  the  same  before  them,  &  to  know  their  Minds : 
And  at  the  same  time  it  was  Intimated  their  would  be  a  Necessity 
of  Borrowing  some  Mony  on  a  Morgage  on  the  place  in  order  to 
pay  the  Workmens  Bills  for  the  repairing  &  Beautifying  the 
same.  And  therefore  it  was  proposed  to  their  Consideration 
whether  they  would  Approve  of  the  Expences  Attendg  the  Draw¬ 
ing  &  framing  the  Picture  as  also  the  Copper  Plate  Engraving, 
paper  &  Printg  of  the  same  be  added  thereunto,  &  so  in 
Consequence  thereof  the  said  Picture  &  Copper  plate  become  the 
Property  of  the  Church  &  the  produce  Arising  from  the  Sale  of 
the  Print  be  Also  placed  to  the  Churches  Credit  by  the  Officers 
of  the  Church.  The  wch  motion  being  Seconded  it  was  desired 
that  Every  one  prest.  would  speak  their  Minds  freely  before  it 
was  put  up  to  the  Vote,  &  Every  Member  then  prest  having 
Seperately  Signifyed  their  Approbation  it  was  put  up  to  the  Vote 
&  it  w'as  Unanimously  Agreed  that  the  said  Expence  of  paintg 
Engraving  &c  be  defrayed  by  the  Church  &  to  be  Included  in 
the  Amount  of  the  Sum  to  be  Borrowed  for  the  repairs  &c  of 
the  Meetg.  &c  &  that  they  both  become  the  property  of  the 
Church.” 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  the  cost  of  the  engraving  of 
the  learned  Doctor  which  has  been  reproduced  on  so  many  occa¬ 
sions  was  originally  included  in  a  sum  borrowed  on  mortgage 
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of  the  chapel  buildings.  Nowadays  trustees  would  have  some¬ 
thing  to  say  about  the  legality  of  such  a  transaction. 

His  Burial. 

The  deacons  and  several  of  the  brethren  met  at  the  King’s 
Head  in  the  Borough  on  the  19th  October,  1771,  when  they  drew 
up  the  following  for  submission  to  the  church  :  “  Memorandum 
that  we  being  Members  of  this  Church  Meetg.  in  Carter  Lane 
in  Southwk  do  Agree  to  joyn  an  intended  Procession  on  Wednes¬ 
day  next  for  the  purpose  of  interring  our  late  Worthy  Pastor 
Dr.  Gill  in  the  Burying  Place  at  Bunhill  fields. 

“  In  order  thereto.  We  design  to  Assemble  at  the  said 
Meeting  House  in  Mourning,  at  twelve  o’clock  on  that  day  & 
thence  proceed  in  Coaches  &  pairs,  to  the  Turnpike  at  Newington, 
&  there  wait  for  the  Procession  that  will  Come  from  Camberwell. 
And  that  our  Bror.  Button  provide  as  many  Coaches  as  may  be 
wanting,  &  also  Cloaks  for  the  Men,  &  Scarves  &  Hoods  for  the 
Women  &  Hatbands  &  Gloves  for  such  as  are  not  provided 
therewith.  AND  that  the  Pulpit  &  Clerks  Desk  in  the  said 
Meeting-place  be  hung  wth  black  Cloth,  &  the  fronts  of  the 
Gallery  wth  black-baize.  It  is  also  desired  that  the  Members  of 
the  Church  come  in  the  Afternoon  of  Lords  day  the  27th  of  this 
Inst.  Octo’r.  very  Early,  when  a  sermon  will  be  preached  by  Dr. 
Stennett  &  that  they  come  in  at  the  Vestry  Door  &  take  their 
Seats,  the  Men  at  the  Table  Pew  &  the  Women  in  the  Middle  of 
the  Meeting  as  Near  it  as  Possible.  As  to  the  Expences  incurred 
by  the  Church  making  Part  of  the  said  Procession.  It  is  agreed 
that  Each  person  going  in  the  Coaches,  do  pay  his  proportion  of 
the  same,  &  for  his  Cloak  &c.  &  in  regard  to  those  Members  who 
are  unable  so  to  do,  but  yet  desirous  to  go  It  was  agreed  that 
their  proportion  be  born  by  the  Church.  It  is  farther  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  Brethren  &  Sisters,  do  put  themselves  into 
decent  Mourning  for  the  space  of  two  Months  &  into  Second 
Mourng  for  one  Month  in  all  three  Months.” 

I  have  felt  it  unnecessary  to  make  more  than  slight 
comments  on  these  Sidelights,  preferring  that  they  should  tell 
their  owm  story. 

SEYMOUR  J.  PRICE. 
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Four  Centuries  of  Pacifism. 

The  Mennonites  are  a  body  of  evangelical  Germans  and 
Dutch,  numbering  nearly  400,000,  who  five  years  ago 
celebrated  the  400th  anniversary  of  one  of  their  great  leaders 
on  the  Rhine.  To-day  they  are  found  in  Canada,  the  United 
States,  Mexico,  Paraguay;  Russia,  Germany,  Holland,  France 
and  Switzerland. 

Until  1888  there  was  very  little  information  about  them 
available  in  English,  but  one  or  two  of  their  American  groups 
then  began  to  explain  themselves.  A  fine  study  of  their  origins 
was  published  in  1897  by  professor  A.  H.  Newman,  the  Baptist 
historian  of  America.  With  1915  one  of  their  leaders  in  Holland 
contributed  a  capital  account  to  Hastings’  Encyclopedia  of 
Religion  and  Ethics.  Three  years  ago  they  began  a  Quarterly 
Review  at  Goshen,  Indiana ;  and  their  Historical  Society  is  now 
issuing  most  valuable  work  in  both  German  and  English.  Our 
own  Society  is  exchanging  publications;  and  from  the 
Mennonite  sources  we  offer  this  introductory  sketch. 

First,  we  recognize  the  governing  principle  of  the  whole 
body,  which  has  been  emphatic  ever  since  Menno  organized  in 
153/.  It  is  conformity  to  the  New  Testament  ideal  of  life, 
positively  in  simplicity  and  love,  negatively  in  non-resistance  to 
force.  A  Mennonite  can  be  recognized  by  plainness  of  attire  and 
customs,  by  industry,  by  mutual  help  to  an  unusual  degree;  and 
in  these  days  as  ever  by  an  uncompromising  Pacifism.  As  the 
Quaker  has  been  the  typical  Conscientious  Objector  in  English- 
speaking  lands,  so  the  Mennonite  has  upheld  the  same  ideal  on 
three  continents.  A  firm  grasp  of  this  principle  is  the  clue  to 
the  extraordinary  migrations  of  this  persecuted  people. 

One  of  their  earliest  leaders  was  Balthasar  Hubmaier,  who 
in  1523  persuaded  Zwingli  for  a  short  time  “  that  children  should 
not  be  baptized  before  they  are  instructed  in  the  faith.”  It  was 
a  cardinal  principle  of  all  these  men  that  ”  as  the  congregation  of 
the  Lord  consists  only  of  believing  and  regenerate  children  of  the 
Lord,  only  those  who  are  sufficiently  advanced  in  years  and 
experience,  and,  therefore,  able  to  believe,  can  be  admitted  into 
the  congregation.”  To  that  simple  rule  they  have  always 
adhered  everywhere. 

From  Switzerland,  where  they  were  bitterly  persecuted, 
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three  streams  flowed;  one  to  Alsace  and  France,  one  to  lower 
Germany  and  Holland,  one  to  Tirol  and  Moravia.  The  westward 
branch  was  the  least  important;  Alsace  and  Montbeliard  were 
the  chief  districts;  yet  it  has  a  special  interest  for  Baptists. 
Many  of  the  Mennonites  in  France  have  dropped  the  use  of 
German,  and  speak  French.  This  has  cut  them  off  from  their 
co-religionists,  and  as  they  are  too  poor  to  educate  their  own 
ministers,  young  men  are  being  sent,  with  much  misgiving,  to  a 
Baptist  Bible  School  in  Paris.  “  There  is  the  danger  that  they 
will  slip  away  from  us  into  the  Baptist  ranks,  if  they  are  really 
gifted.” 

The  eastern  branch  is  the  least  known  till  of  late.  It  owed 
much  to  a  mining  engineer,  Pilgram  Marbeck,  who  after  working 
at  Strassburg,  settled  at  Augsburg  where  he  died  about  1546. 
With  him  is  to  be  coupled  Jacob  Hutter,  who  laboured  through¬ 
out  Tirol,  and  promoted  an  emigration  to  Moravia,  which 
became  a  great  refuge.  In  the  course  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War, 
the  Hutterians  were  persecuted  away  to  Hungary,  where  they 
had  peace  nearly  150  years.  In  another  persecution,  many  gave 
way,  but  the  faithful  were  reinforced  by  a  strong  contingent  of 
new  converts  from  western  Austria,  and  all  crossed  the 
mountains  to  -Rumania  in  1767.  Thence  they  were  invited  to 
south  Russia,  where  they  found  peace  for  a  century. 

The  main  body  has  an  even  more  migratory  career.  As 
early  as  1530  the  people  were  found  all  the  way  down  the  Rhine. 
To  Strassburg  there  came  a  man,  Melchior  Hofmann,  who  for  a 
short  time  exercised  a  most  disastrous  influence.  Hofmann  held 
two  remarkable  doctrines;  that  Jesus  Christ  did  not  take  flesh 
from  Mary;  that  Jesus  Christ  was  due  to  return  in  1533  a.d., 
and  set  up  a  visible  kingdom.  The  former  doctrine  sank  deeply 
into  many  hearts,  and  by  a  remarkable  inversion,  gave  much 
ground  for  saying  that  Hofmannites  tended  to  Unitarianism. 
The  Second  Adventism  induced  a  few  thousands  to  fix  upon,  first 
Strassburg,  then  Munster,  as  the  place  where  the  King  would 
reign ;  and  they  flocked  to  the  latter  city,  where  by  constitutional 
election  the  Hofmannites  had  obtained  a  majority  on  the  town 
council.  They  were  besieged,  and  massacred  out  of  existence. 
But  the  fact  that  when  attacked  they  defended  themselves 
scandalized  all  Europe — Lutherans  and  Calvinists  had  not  yet 
taken  up  arms — and  for  more  than  a  century  afterwards  the  cry 
of  Munster !  or  Anabaptist !  caused  paroxysms  of  hatred. 

After  that  crisis,  emerged  Menno  Simons,  a  Frisian  priest, 
whose  brother  had  been  in  a  party  hunted  down  and  slain  near 
to  him.  In  1537  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  lead  the  people, 
who  had  in  a  great  congress  utterly  renounced  the  use  of  force. 
From  that  day  they  have  been  unreserved  Pacifists;  and  before 
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his  death  in  1559,  his  influence  was  so  great  that  the  whole  body 
has  ever  since  been  named  Mennonites. 

It  may  well  be  imagined  how  uneasy  was  their  lot,  when 
they  refused  under  any  circumstances  to  fight ;  and  how  in  place 
after  place  they  were  plundered  and  massacred.  No  other 
church  has  such  a  record  of  martyrdoms.  They  have  some  700 
hymns,  mostly  describing  their  sorrows  and  deaths :  a  collection 
of  these  was  published  in  1564,  of  which  a  unique  copy  has  just 
come  to  light. 

Twice  they  came  into  contact  with  Englishmen.  At 
Amsterdam  one  of  their  number  hired  out  his  great  Bakehouse 
to  John  Smyth  and  a  party  of  refugees  from  the  Trent  valley. 
The  English  and  they  compared  carefully  their  opinions,  as  it 
was  suggested  they  might  unite.  Half  the  English  refused,  partly 
on  the  ground  that  they  could  not  accept  Pacifism ;  these 
returned  to  England  in  1612,  the  first  Baptist  church  in  the 
world.  The  other  half  stayed,  and  became  gradually  Dutchmen; 
in  the  next  generation  they  were  accepted  as  a  sister  church,  and 
in  the  third  generation  they  amalgamated  entirely;  thus  on  the 
walls  of  the  great  Mennonite  meeting-house  in  Amsterdam  may 
be  seen  the  names  of  ministers  and  deacons  from  Lincolnshire. 

In  1654  some  English  Quakers  crossed,  and  visited  many 
communities  up  the  Rhine.  When  William  Penn  secured  a 
refuge  overseas,  he  invited  all  persecuted  sects  to  come  to 
America.  A  Mennonite  emigration  began  in  1690,  which  con¬ 
tinued  until  the  outbreak  of  the  revolutionary  war  in  1774  made 
Germantown  and  Pennsylvania  generally  a  most  undesirable 
home  for  conscientious  objectors. 

When  the  revolutionary  French  began  to  overrun  Holland 
and  Germany,  the  home-lands  were  equally  uncomfortable.  But 
the  Tsarina  Catharine  had  conquered  south  Russia  from  the 
Turks,  and  was  anxious  to  populate  the  new  territory.  She 
offered  to  colonists  a  large  measure  of  home-rule,  including  the 
use  of  their  own  language,  their  own  schools,  their  own  religion ; 
and  what  the  Mennonites  prized  most  of  all,  freedom  from 
military  service.  And  so  from  1790  there  flowed  into  the 
Ukraine  and  south  Russia,  both  Mennonites  from  the  Rhine  and 
Hutterites  from  Rumania;  cousins  long  parted  came  at  length 
together.  The  tide  flowed  for  about  fifty  years,  till  Russia  had 
the  largest  section — all  speaking  German. 

But  when  America  in  1812  settled  down  to  peace,  and  the 
Holy  Alliance  in  Europe  began  renewed  persecution,  a  third 
current  of  emigration  started  from  the  Rhine,  this  time  to 
Indiana,  Ohio,  Illinois  and  Iowa.  This  continued  till  1861,  when 
the  Civil  War,  which  soon  led  to  conscription,  stopped  the  current 
from  Europe. 
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About  1873,  when  the  fear  of  Prussian  militarism  was  great, 
the  Tsar  decided  to  try  to  Russianize  the  German  Mennonites 
in  his  dominions.  They  feared  that  this  would  involve  their 
liability  to  conscription,  so  they  sent  to  explore  conditions  in 
Canada  and  the  Dakotas.  As  a  result,  a  fourth  migration  began, 
from  Russia  this  time;  and  it  was  only  checked  when  they  were 
reassured  in  1880  as  to  the  maintenance  of  their  privileges  where 
they  had  dwelt  for  ninety  years. 

The  World  War,  with  its  special  effects  in  Russia,  caused 
this  removal  from  Russia  to  begin  again  on  a  large  scale.  Britons 
going  through-  the  Kiel  canal  in  1923  to  the  Stockholm  Congress 
met  a  vessel  laden  with  Mennonites  on  their  way  to  Canada. 
And  the  newspapers  recently  have  been  telling  how  20,000  at 
one  time  were  first  given  leave  to  go — leaving  all  property  behind 
— and  then  were  being  forcibly  detained.  Ten  years  ago,  Russia 
had  a  hundred  thousand;  now  they  are  all  trying  to  leave, 
experimenting  even  in  Mexico  and  Paraguay,  against  a  back¬ 
ground  of  Latin-Americans,  with  a  predominantly  Catholic 
religion. 

Here  is  an  experience  that  seems  quite  typical  of  this  gentle 
people : — “  Great-grandfather  migrated  with  his  family  from 
Prussia  to  South  Russia  via  the  wheelbarrow  method;  great¬ 
grandfather  lies  buried  in  Russia.  Grandfather  with  married 
sons  and  daughters  came  to  Canada  in  1873 ;  grandfather  lies 
buried  in  Manitoba.  Now  father,  an  old  man,  has  brought  his 
family  to  Mexico,  where  we  are  starting  over  again.  ‘  Where 
next?’  ypu  ask.  Mexico  only  as  long  as  we  can  here  live  out 
the  principles  we  deem  vital  and  essential.” 

Menno  issued  about  1539  a  Fondamentboek,  also  a  treatise 
on  baptism.  We  can  thoroughly  agree  with  his  view  on  the 
meaning  of  baptism : — “  For  however  diligently  we  may  search 
day  and  night,  we  find  but  one  baptism  in  the  water  which  is 
acceptable  to  God,  and  expressed  and  contained  in  his  word, 
namely  the  baptism  on  the  confession  of  faith,  commanded  by 
Jesus  Christ,  taught  and  administered  by  the  apostles.”  The 
Dutch  original  was  not  understood  by  Morgan  Edwards,  the 
Welsh- American  Baptist  minister,  who  unfortunately  rendered 
the  word  “  doopsel  ”  as  ”  dipping  ”  instead  of  “  baptism.” 
Baptists  in  America  naturally  accepted  his  version,  and  have 
been  mistaken  from  1770  onwards  as  to  the  act,  though  they 
might  surely  have  looked  for  themselves  and  have  seen  what 
their  Mennonite  neighbours  actually  did.  Unfortunately  it  is 
easier  to  copy  a  book  than  to  go  and  see  for  yourself.  Thus  the 
Mennonites  have  always  practised  Believers’  Baptism,  though 
until  within  living  memory  the  act  was  always  pouring  water 
on  the  head.  The  custom  has  a  little  interest  for  Baptists,  since 
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after  careful  enquiry  the  Mennonites  in  Amsterdam  agreed  that 
in  this  matter  there  was  no  difference  between  them  and  John 
Smyth. 

And  Menno  when  discussing  the  commands  to  love  one’s 
enemies,  to  crucify  the  flesh  and  its  lusts,  had  written ; — “  I 
certainly  think  that  these  and  similar  commands  are  more  painful 
and  burdensome  to  perverted  flesh,  which  is  everywhere  so  prone 
to  walk  in  its  own  way,  than  it  is  to  receive  a  handful  of  water.” 

As  the  Mennonites  in  America  are  dropping  their  ancestral 
German  and  Dutch,  so  they  may  presently  give  up  their  quaint 
old  dress.  They  will  then  perhaps  bear  even  more  effective 
witness  to  what  is  their  fundamental  principle — the  literal 
obedience  to  Jesus  Christ  in  all  things,  including  what  in  another 
dialect  is  called  the  Outlawry  of  War. 


CHARTERHOUSE.  The  buildings  once  used  by  the 
Carthusian  monks  were  utilized  in  1613  by  Sutton  for  a  Hospital, 
wherein  aged  gentlemen  and  poor  children  were  sheltered.  The 
Rev.  A.  G.  Matthews,  of  the  Congregational  Historical  Society, 
has  identified  three  boys  educated  there,  who  are  of  interest  to 
Baptists.  Roger  Williams  was  admitted  in  1621,  sent  to 
Cambridge  with  an  exhibition  1624 ;  but  he  forsook  the  university 
and  discontinued  his  studies,  so  was  suspended  in  1629.  John 
Gosnold  was  admitted  1635,  sent  to  Cambridge  at  Pembroke 
College  1646  :  he  afterwards  founded  the  church  in  Paul’s  Alley, 
Barbican,  and  a  careless  description  of  him  led  to  the  hasty 
inference  that  he  had  been  an  officer  of  the  Charterhouse. 
Hanserd  Knollys  induced  Bulstrode  Whitelock  to  give  his  son 
John  a  presentation;  but  in  1653  it  was  found  he  was  blind, 
so  three  shillings  weekly  was  allowed  till  he  was  cured. 


MARY  DELAUNE  on  9  May  1634  gave  a  receipt  for  cash 
due  from  her  late  uncle,  Peter  Chamberlen,  of  Blackfriars, 
surgeon;  the  receipt  may  be  seen  at  the  Guildhall  Library,  MS. 
1849.  Her  uncle  was  the  father  of  the  Peter  Chamberlen  whose 
career  was  sketched  by  Dr.  Thirtle  in  our  pages  twenty  years  ago, 
the  Seventh-Day  Baptist.  How  Mary  was  related  to  Thomas 
Delaune  the  schoolmaster,  author,  and  martyr,  is  not  clear.  But 
evidently  these  Baptists  of  Huguenot  descent  were  in  touch. 


Baptist  Trust  Deeds. 

Dull  uniformity  cannot  be  alleged  against  Baptist  Trust 
Deeds.  Their  doctrinal  and  other  clauses  are  of  infinite 
variety  and  diversity.  Some  contain  confessions  so  elaborate 
that  they  amount  to  a  body  of  divinity;  others  are  free  from 
credal  expression.  Many  contain  provisions  relating  to  the 
ministry,  the  deacons,  the  membership,  all  set  out  and  provisoed 
with  the  prolixity  beloved  of  the  legal  mind;  others,  with 
disarming  sim'plicity,  which,  however,  is  more  apparent  than 
real,  merely  state  that  the  property  is  to  be  held  for  a  Baptist 
church.  A  few  contain  declarations  of  an  inconvenient  or 
impossible  nature  which  reflect  the  idiosyncrasies  of  those 
originally  responsible  for  the  trust,  as,  for  example,  the  deed  of 
a  South  London  church  which  provides  that  “  no  meetings 
shall  be  held  on  Derby  Day.”  Why  not?  Possibly  the  minister 
and  deacons  desired  not  to  be  hindered  from  setting  out  in  a 
four-in-hand  for  the  great  national  festival  on  the  Downs !  Or, 
the  true  explanation  may  be  the  more  prosaic  one  that,  as  the 
church  is  situated  on  one  of  the  main  roads  leading  out  ot 
London,  and  on  Derby  Day  the  road  would  be  crowded  and 
dangerous,  the  church  trustees  thought  it  well  for  the  congrega¬ 
tion,  and  particularly  the  children,  to  remain  in  the  quietness  and 
security  of  their  own  homes.  Again,  another  London  church 
must  not  hold  “  secular  entertainments.”  But  who  is  to  say 
when  musical  notes  become  secular?  Presumably  the 
Londonderry  Air  as  a  Sunday  organ  voluntary  is  sacred,  but,  as 
a  week-day  violin  solo,  is  secular.  All  such  questions  of  domestic 
concern  and  individual  taste  are  out  of  place  in  trust  deeds. 

Among  the  trust  deeds  which  have  recently  come  before 
the  writer,  one  in  particular  arrested  his  attention.  It  is  unique 
not  only  in  its  contents  but  also  in  its  omissions.  A  few  years 
ago  the  church  to  which  it  relates  received  considerable 
denominational  assistance,  the  Association  with  which  it  is  in 
membership  making  it  a  grant  approaching  one  thousand  pounds. 
In  addition,  the  Association’s  president  in  the  year  of  the  grant 
collected  for  it  a  further  substantial  sum.  Yet  the  trust  deed 
of  the  church  contains  not  one  syllable  to  preserve  the  property 
for  Baptist  purposes.  The  property  is  held  by  its  trustees  subject 
only  to  the  following  simple  trust : 

“  The  said  persons  agree  to  the  following  covenant  adopted 
by  a  Baptist  Church  at  Milton  in  the  year  1837  that  is  to 
say : — 
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We  have  pledged  ourselves  to  Christ.  Let  this  mind  be 
in  us  and  in  this  Christian  Society  which  was  also  in  Him 
in  all  humility  meekness  and  love  since  love  is  the  fulfilling 
of  the  law  let  this  love  be  our  law  our  guide  the  pervading 
principle  of  our  actions  in  adjusting  every  cause  or  circum¬ 
stance  which  may  take  place  amongst  us.  Let  there  ever 
be  love  to  God  the  great  and  gracious  author  of  our 
salvation  love  to  the  eternal  Son  who  gave  himself  to  redeem 
us  from  everlasting  woe  love  to  the  Holy  Spirit  the 
enlightener  the  sanctifier  who  takes  of  the  things  of  Christ 
and  communicates  them  to  us  Love  to  each  other  our 
Brothers  and  Sisters  in  the  Lord  Love  wheresoever  we 
may  perceive  the  mind  spirit  or  image  of  Christ  whatever 
may  be  their  distinctive  badge  name  or  section  in  the  Church 
on  earth  Lastly  Love  and  compassion  towards  all  that  are 
without  Christ  and  without  hope  remembering  that  we  were 
once  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins  That  God  made  use  of 
means  to  bring  us  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  and  now 
we  are  through  grace  become  his  agents  for  the  good  of 
those  around  us. 

Thus  may  we  of  this  Church  fulfil  the  royal  law  of  Love 
Amen  and  Amen.” 

This  covenant  is  impressive.  It  evinces  a  fine  spirit,  far 
removed  from  the  exclusiveness  of  much  contemporary  doctrine. 
The  date,  1837,  nearly  a  century  ago,  suggests  a  period  not 
specially  marked  for  warmth  in  church  life;  yet  this  church  at 
Milton  had  so  learned  Christ  that  it  could  say  “  Love  wheresoever 
we  may  perceive  the  mind  spirit  or  image  of  Christ  whatever 
may  be  their  distinctive  badge,  name  or  section  in  the  Church  on 
earth.”  In  this  clause  the  covenant  is  reminiscent  of  the  sixty- 
ninth  article  of  the  Amsterdam  Confession  of  two  centuries  earlier. 
No  church  would  be  harmed  if,  at  its  annual  business  meeting, 
the  members  solemnly  repeated  the  whole  of  the  covenant  and 
resolved  to  live  in  accordance  with  its  spirit.  From  a 
denominational  standpoint,  however,  a  trust  deed  based  only  on 
this  covenant  is  seriously  defective.  It  might  be  argued  that 
no  minister  or  church-member  who  accepted  the  highest 
implications  of  the  covenant  would  seek  to  divert  buildings  from 
the  denomination  for  which  they  were  erected.  But,  legally,  the 
trust  deed  would  be  of  little,  if  any,  service  in  preventing  such 
alienation. 

Pertinent  questions  are  suggested.  More  than  in  former 
days,  church  extension  now  devolves  upon  the  County 
Associations.  They  secure  sites,  assist  building  finance  and 
foster  infant  causes.  The  Baptist  Union,  by  the  aid  of  its 
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Sustentation  and  Superannuation  Funds,  makes  possible  settled 
ministries.  Such  circumstances  are  far  different  from  those  in 
which  Baptists  of  earlier  generations  embarked  on  church 
extension,  and,  in  consequence,  changes  may  be  necessary  in 
trust  conditions. 

It  is  far  from  the  writer’s  intention  to  suggest  that,  fifty  or 
one  hundred  years  hence,  the  dead  hand  of  the  present  shall 
hinder  the  free  expression  of  truth  as  it  shall  then  be  revealed. 
The  Evangelical  witness  for  which  Baptists  stand  is  finally 
secured,  not  by  doctrinal  clauses  in  deeds,  but  by  the  permanent 
presence  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  the  church.  The  questions 
he  has  in  mind  are  of  a  different  order.  At  present,  under  the 
guidance  of  a  minister  or  deacons  who  develop  strange  notions 
or  unusual  ideas,  it  is  possible  for  a  church  to  withdraw  from 
the  Association  whose  activities  resulted  in  its  formation,  to 
refuse  all  responsibility  for  denominational  organisations  at  home 
and  abroad,  and,  by  its  general  attitude  to  all  other  churches, 
seriously  to  weaken  its  own  witness  and  influence  for  a  generation 
or  more.  Whether  it  is  honourable  thus  to  use  and  enjoy 
property  for  which  others  made  sacrifices  is  an  inconvenient 
question  easily  evaded  by  elastic  consciences.  Of  course,  such 
instances  are  rare  and  their  rarity  indicates  that  usually  they 
arise  from  a  mistaken  conception  of  principle  which  may,  after 
all,  be  no  more  than  peculiarity  of  temperament.  But  diseases, 
though  rare,  injure  the  body,  and  it  may  be  well  to  enquire 
whether  a  trust  deed,  in  addition  to  establishing  a  Baptist  church, 
should  aim  at  securing  perpetual  membership  of  the  Association 
and  the  Union,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  active  support  of  those 
bodies.  In  other  words,  is  it  possible,  without  unduly  infringing 
the  independency  of  the  local  Baptist  church,  to  secure  the 
connexional  and  synodical  loyalty  that  is  characteristic  of  the 
local  Methodist  and  Presbyterian  Church?  In  discussing  this 
issue,  it  will  be  helpful  to  examine  the  practice  of  our  churches 
in  the  past  and  the  conditions  which  prevail  in  other 
denominations. 

Baptist  trust  deeds  of  the  century  or  more  prior  to  1800 
present  a  field  of  research  worthy  of  further  exploration. 
Within  the  limits  of  this  article  it  is  not  possible  to  do  more 
than  indicate  the  richness  of  the  soil.  Deeds  of  chapels  of  the 
three  denominations  (Baptist,  Congregational,  Presbyterian) 
erected  during  the  closing  years  of  the  seventeenth  century  and 
the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth  were  generally  free  from 
doctrinal  schedules.  In  words  more  or  less  to  the  following 
effect,  such  deeds  simply  provided  that  the  premises  should  be 

“  quietly  used  and  enjoyed  for  the  worship  of  Almighty 
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God  by  Protestants  dissenting  from  the  Church  of 
England.” 

The  deeds  not  infrequently  also  made  provision  for  the 
future  administration  of  the  trust  property  in  the  event  of  the 
cessation  of  religious  toleration,  and  an  interesting  sidelight  on 
the  conditions  under  which  our  forefathers  gathered  for  worship 
is  revealed  by  the  declaration  contained  in  some  deeds 

“  that  the  stable  may  at  all  times  of  religious  worship  as 
aforesaid  be  used  for  the  reception  of  the  horses  of  such 
persons  as  shall  resort  to  the  premises  for  the  purpose 
of  worship.” 

It  is  fairly  well  known  that  out  of  this  doctrinal  freedom 
arose  what  is  known  as  the  open  trust  theory.  Unitarians,  in 
particular,  have  urged  that  the  founders  refrained  from  the 
imposition  of  tests  and  creeds  because  they  wished  the  con¬ 
gregation  to  be  free  to  adopt  any  doctrinal  position  which 
commended  itself  to  its  judgement.  But  more  recently  the 
unsoundness  of  this  argument  has  been  admitted.  It  is  now 
recognised  that  the  deeds  were  framed  with  a  view  to  the 
specific  religious  situation  which  arose  out  of  the  passing  of  the 
Toleration  Act.  A  number  of  General  Baptist  churches  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  which,  in  the  course  of  years,  drifted  to 
Unitarianism,  were  held  by  virtue  of  these  open  trust  deeds. 
Trowbridge  and  Ditchling  are  examples  dating  from  1704  and 
1740  respectively,  and  Nottage  and  Northiam  from  1789  and 
1796. 

Some  trust  deeds  varied  the  strictly  open  trust  to  the  extent 
that  a  sentence  identifying  the  Protestant  Dissenters  by  a 
denominational  name,  such  as  “  and  known  as  Baptists,”  was 
added  after  “  dissenting  from  the  Church  of  England.”  The 
trust  deed  of  the  old  General  Baptist  church  at  Horsham  (now 
known  as  the  Free  Christian  Church)  is  an  illustration  of  such 
an  early  departure.  Its  deed,  dated  21  February,  1721, 
recites  that 

“  the  messuage  is  now  made  use  of  ffor  a  meeting  Place  of 
Religious  Worship  ffor  a  Congregation  of  Protestants  called 
Anabaptists  dissenting  from  the  Church  of  England  according 
to  the  Provision  and  Direccon  of  ”  [The  Toleration  Act, 
1689]  and  the  Trustees  declare  that  the  premises  were 
demised  upon  the  Trusts  “  that  the  same  might  be  a  Publick 
and  Open  Meeting  Place  ffor  Religious  Worship  ffor  the 
Congregation  residing  in  or  near  the  Parishes  of  Horsham 
Billingshurst  Slinfold  Shiply  and  Sullington  and  which  now 
doe  and  hereafter  shall  hold  and  maintain  the  Faith  of 
General  Redemption  and  the  Faith  and  Practice  of 
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Believers  Baptism  and  for  such  only  subject  nevertheless 
to  such  Orders  Rules  and  Directions  as  by  the  [Trustees] 

.  .  .  with  the  consent  of  the  said  Congregation  shall  from 
time  to  time  be  made  .  .  .  And  to  and  ffor  no  other  .  .  . 
Purposes  except  by  the  General  Consent  of  the  said 
Congregation.”^ 

Trust  deeds  of  these  early  years  relating  to  Particular 
Baptist  churches  likewise  were  free  from  long  doctrinal  clauses. 
The  deed  of  St.  Mary’s,  Norwich,  dated  24  November,  1746, 
declares  that  the  premises 

“  were  purchased  for,  and  intended  as,  a  place  of  Public 
Worship  for  the  Congregation  of  Particular  Baptists,  within 
the  said  city  of  Norwich,  for  the  time  being,  and  that  they 
(the  trustees)  and  their  heirs  were,  and  at  all  times 
thereafter  should  stand,  seised  of  the  said  messuage  and 
premises  in  Trust  to,  and  for  the  use  and  benefit  of,  the 
Congregation  of  Particular  Baptists  within  the  said  City 
of  Norwich,  for  the  time  being;  and  that  the  same  premises 
should  be  always  held  and  enjoyed  for  and  as  their  place  of 
Public  Worship.” 

and  the  deed  of  Carter  Lane  drawn  up  in  1773  declares  that  it 
was  held  for 

“  the  Congregation  or  Society  of  Protestants  dissenting  from 
the  Churdi  of  England  who  scruple  the  Baptising  of  Infants 
commonly  called  Baptists  who  statedly  assemble  on  the 
Lords  Day  for  the  exercise  of  Divine  Worship  at  their 
meetinghouse  in  Carter  Lane  according  to  the  true  intent 
and  meaning  of  the  Toleration  Act.” 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  early  years 
of  the  nineteenth,  trust  deeds  gave  much  anxiety  to  leading 
Baptists.  Open  trust  deeds  did  not  safeguard  properties 
doctrinally,  and  churches  held  under  such  deeds  were  unduly 
susceptible  to  Arianism.  Moreover,  there  was  much  general 
laxity  in  trust  matters.  Possibly  through  ignorance,  but  equally 
likely  through  neglect,  deeds  were  not  enrolled  in  due  time  or 
were  not  executed  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses.  Some 
vested  the  appointment  of  their  successors  in  the  existing  trustees, 
and,  when  vacancies  occurred,  they  were  not  filled,  with  the  result 
that  properties  drifted  to  the  private  estate  of  the  surviving 
trustee.  Not  infrequently  also,  deeds  gave  undue  power  to 
the  trustees,  as,  for  example,  when  the  appointment  of  the 
minister  was  vested  in  the  trustees  instead  of  in  the  church,  a 
provision  easily  productive  of  conflict.  The  Baptist  Board  and 
the  London  Baptist  Case  Committee  devoted  much  time  to  the 
1  Unitarian  Transactions,  Vol.  I. 
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rectification  of  defective  deeds;  and  the  Dissenting  Deputies 
drew  up  a  model  form  for  the  use  of  Dissenters.  This  model  form 
witnessed  that 

"  for  promoting  the  Christian  Religion,  as  professed  by 

Protestant  Dissenters  of  the  denomination  of  . 

at . and  for  enabling  the  professors  of  the  same 

religion,  of  the  denomination  aforesaid,  more  conveniently 
to  exercise  the  forms  of  their  religious  worship,  and  other 

ordinances  of  their  persuasion  at  .  aforesaid.” 

the  premises  were  held  upon  trust  that 

“  the  Trustee  or  Trustees,  for  the  time  being,  shall,  from  time 
to  time,  and  at  all  times  hereafter,  permit  the  said  Meeting 
House  and  premises  to  be  used,  occupied,  and  enjoyed,  as 
a  place  of  public  religious  worship  for  the  service  of  God, 
by  the  society  of  Protestant  Dissenters,  of  the  denomination 

called  .  and,  also  by  such  other  persons  as  shall 

hereafter  be  united  to  the  said  society,  and  attend  the  worship 
of  God  in  the  said  meeting-house.” 

Particular  Baptists,  when  drawing  up  new  deeds,  while  following 
the  form  prepared  by  the  Dissenting  Deputies,  usually  added 
doctrinal  clauses  which  varied  according  to  the  particular  brand 
of  Calvinism  followed  by  the  Church.  A  form  of  words  much 
in  use  declared  (the  example  is  taken  from  a  deed  of  1829)  that 
the  premises  were 

“  to  be  used  occupied  and  enjoyed  as  a  Place  of  public 
Religious  Worship  for  the  Service  of  God  by  a  Society  of 
Protestant  Dissenters  called  Particular  Baptists  baptizing 
Adults  by  immersion  and  such  only  as  are  of  years  of  under¬ 
standing  upon  their  own  confession  of  repentance  towards 
God  and  Faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  also  by  such 
other  persons  who  shall  be  hereafter  united  to  the  Church 
or  Society  to  attend  the  Worship  of  God  there  who  shall 
believe  or  profess  to  believe  the  religious  doctrines  commonly 
called  Calvinistic  (that  is  to  say)  three  equal  persons  in 
the  Godhead  Eternal  and  personal  Election  original  Sin 
particular  redemption  free  justification  by  the  imputed 
righteousness  of  Christ  efficacious  Grace  in  regeneration  the 
law  a  perfect  rule  for  the  conduct  of  all  Believers  the 
personal  perseverance  of  the  Saints  the  resurrection  of  the 
Dead  the  future  Judgment  the  eternal  happiness  of  the 
Righteous  and  the  endless  misery  of  the  Impenitent  and  to 
permit  such  person  or  persons  as  shall  be  nominated  by  the 
Members  of  the  said  Church  or  Society  and  Communicants 
therein  and  believing  or  professing  to  believe  the  Doctrines 
hereinbefore  mentioned  at  any  Meeting  for  that  purpose 
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duly  assembled  to  receive  all  such  voluntary  subscriptions 
and  other  sums  of  money  as  shall  be  paid  or  subscribed 
by  any  person  or  persons  whomsoever  towards  the 
support  of  the  public  Worship  of  God  in  the  said 
Meetinghouse  and  for  defraying  the  expences  attending  the 
same  or  as  shall  be  contributed  for  the  support  of  the 
Minister  or  Pastor  for  the  time  being  officiating  therein 
AND  shall  permit  to  officiate  in  the  said  Meetinghouse 
such  person  or  persons  believing  and  preaching  the 
doctrines  aforesaid,  as  the  major  part  of  the  Members  of 
the  said 'Church  or  Society  of  Communicants  therein  at  a 
meeting  duly  assembled  for  that  purpose  shall  from  time 
to  time  elect  to  officiate  as  their  Minister  or  Pastor  in  the 
said  Chapel  or  Meetinghouse  according  to  the  usage  of 
protestant  Dissenters.” 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  one  place  the  phrase  “  the  said 
Church  or  Society  and  Communicants  ”  is  used,  while  later  it 
is  “  the  said  Church  or  Society  of  Communicants.”  Probably 
the  second  is  correct,  but  verbal  inspiration  is  not  claimed. 

In  the  deed  dated  1791  of  a  church  which  has  been  somewhat 
more  “  hyper,”  the  trustees  declared  that  they 

“  and  the  survivors  of  them  if  not  reduced  to  less  than  three 
in  number  shall  and  will  from  time  to  time  and  at  all 
times  hereafter  so  long  as  the  Laws  and  Statutes  of  this 
Realm  will  admit,  permit  and  suffer  the  said  .  .  .  Meeting 
house  or  place  of  Worship  ...  to  be  used  occupied  and 
enjoyed  by  the  Congregation  or  Religious  Assembly  of 
Particular  Baptists  and  Professing  the  Articles  of  Faith  or 
the  principles  of  Religion  hereon  indorsed  for  the  Worship 
and  Service  of  God,  and  by  others  as  shall  attend  the 
Worship  of  God  in  that  place.  And  also  that  when  anyone 
or  more  of  the  Trustees  shall  by  Death  or  otherwise  be 
removed  That  the  surviving  Trustees  with  all  convenient 
speed  shall  and  will  with  the  Consent  and  good  liking  of 
the  Members  of  the  said  Church  and  the  Pastor  or  Minister 
.  .  .  elect  chuse  and  appoint  another  Trustee  or  Trustees 
.  .  .  provided  that  such  new  Trustee  or  Trustees  ...  do 
assent  unto  and  hold  with  the  Articles  of  Faith  .  .  .  And 
also  it  is  hereby  further  concluded  agreed  and  declared  .  .  . 
and  it  is  the  true  intent  and  meaning  .  .  .  That  if  any  or 
either  of  them  the  said  Trustees  or  any  future  Trustees 
.  .  .  shall  at  any  time  or  times  hereafter  dissent  from  and 
deny  any  of  the  said  Articles  .  .  .  and  of  such  his  or  their 
dissention  or  denial  be  properly  and  justly  convicted  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Members  of  the  said  Church  or  the 
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Major  part  of  them  and  the  Pastor  or  Minister  for  the  time 
being  he  or  they  shall  forfeit  the  Trust  .  .  .  and  be  from 
thenceforward  utterly  excluded  from  being  a  Trustee  .  .  . 
And  that  if  the  majority  of  the  Members  of  the  said  Church 
shall  depart  from  and  deny  any  of  the  aforesaid  Articles 
.  .  .  and  choose  a  Pastor  or  Minister  that  does  not  believe 
profess  and  preach  the  same  Doctrine  therein  contained  those 
Members  (although  they  shall  happen  to  be  the  Majority 
of  the  said  Trustees  and  Members  of  the  said  Church) 
it  is  hereby  intended  declared  and  agreed  shall  have  no 
power  or  authority  whatsoever  of  choosing  and  appointing 
such  pastor  or  Minister  ...  to  teach  or  preach  in  the 
said  .  .  Meeting  House,  but  that  then  and  in  such  case 
the  said  .  .  .  Meeting  House  .  .  .  shall  be  deemed  adjudged 
and  taken  to  be  the  immediate  property  of  those  Trustees 
and  Members  .  .  .  who  shall  embrace  and  hold  the  said 
Articles  of  ffaith  and  shall  be  vested  in  them  and  their 
successors  accordingly  although  they  should  be  reduced  to 
the  number  of  Three  persons  only  And  that  those  Trustees 
and  .  .  .  Members  ...  as  shall  continue  in  the  profession 
of  the  Articles  aforesaid  shall  have  the  sole  and  only  right 
and  property  of  electing  appointing  and  settling  .  .  .  such 
Pastor  or  Minister  as  they  shall  think  sound  in  the  Faith  and 
holy  in  his  walk  and  conversation  .  .  .” 

The  Articles  of  Faith  indorsed  on  the  deed  are  as  follows  : 

I.  THE  sacred  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  or  that  there  are 
three  Divine  distinct  equal  persons  subsisting  in  the 
Glorious  Godhead,  yet  but  one  living  and  true  GOD. 

H.  GOD’S  everlasting  Free  and  unchangeable  Love  to  his 
Elect. 

III.  HIS  chusing  his  people  in  Christ  before  the  foundation 
of  the  World,  not  for  the  Sake  of  any  good  Qualities 
or  good  Works  foreseen  in  them  or  done  by  them  but 
of  his  own  rich  free  and  Sovereign  Grace. 

IV.  THAT  as  the  first  Man  Adam  being  by  the  appointment 
of  God  the  federal  Head  and  Representative  of  all 
Mankind,  all  his  Posterity  Sinned  in  him  and  fell  with 
him,  his  first  Transgression  being  imputed  to  all  his 
natural  seed,  and  a  corrupt  and  sinful  Nature  conveyed 
to  all  his  Descendants  by  Ordinary  Generation. 

V.  THE  necessity  of  Regeneration  and  Sanctification  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  in  order  to  true  happiness  here  and 
hereafter. 

VI.  THAT  Justification  before  God  is  not  of  Works  but  of 
Grace  only  through  the  Imputation  of  the  Righteousness 
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of  JESUS  CHRIST  which  Righteousness  is  revealed 
in  the  Gospel  and  received  by  Faith  of  all  that  are  truly 
taught  of  God. 

VII.  THAT  every  true  Believer  shall  persevere*  in  Grace  and 
Holiness  to  the  End  of  Life  and  finally  inherit  eternal 
Glory. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  this  church  visualised  the 
possibility  that  a  trustee  or  trustees,  or  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  church,  might  fall  from  grace  and  depart  from  the  doctrines 
enunciated  in  their  Articles  of  Faith.  Yet  those  doctrines  included 
election,  effectual  calling  and  final  perseverance !  However,  it 
was  hoped  that  three  righteous  persons  might  remain,  in  whom 
“  the  meeting-house  should  be  deemed  adjudged  and  taken  to  be 
their  immediate  property.” 

Such  are  examples  of  the  credal  trust  deeds  by  which  our 
Calvinist  forefathers  of  a  century  ago  sought  to  preserve  their 
churches  from  the  virus  of  all  that  they  considered  unsound  or 
doubtful.  Not  many  of  their  descendants  would  sit  an 
examination  into  the  meaning  of  the  clauses  with  any  degree  of 
comfort  or  confidence. 

(To  be  continued.) 

SEYMOUR  J.  PRICE. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.  The  Reference  Library  has 
recently  inherited  several  antiquarian  documents,  including  a 
Register  of  Births  kept  by  Unitarian  Baptists  who  met  at  Pandon, 
1779-1816.  This  society  originated  after  John  Allen  left  Tuthill 
Stairs  in  1771  for  America.  There  were  several  splits  and 
quarrels  then,  till  Richard  Fishwick  and  Joshua  Rendered 
steadied  the  original  church  in  1780.  Caleb  Alder,  baptized  by 
David  Fernie  in  176.S,  with  Henry  Leeshman,  led  a  party  which 
at  first  repudiated  all  “  clergy,”  then  adopted  Socinian  views, 
and  withdrew.  Alder  and  his  son-in-law  William  Robson  took 
a  room  on  the  North  Shore.  They  then  built  a  chapel  on 
Pandon  Bank,  and  obtained  as  minister  Edward  Prowitt,  a  former 
Bristol  student,  who  afterwards  went  to  Fleet,  in  Lincolnshire. 


Baptists  in  a  Huguenot  Temple, 

La  Patente  Church,  Spitallields. 

SUNDAY  morning  in  a  Puritan  family  eighty  years  ago; 

precise,  peaceful  and  pleasant  were  its  features.  The 
week-day  diversions  were  set  aside,  and  we  children  had  the  run 
of  Peep  of  Day,  Line  upon  Line,  Old  Humphrey’s  Tales,  The 
Child’s  Companion,  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  and  a  Bible  picture-book 
my  father  had  made.  Those  that  were  old  enough  were  taken  to 
chapel. 

The  family  home  in  1850  was  Bermondsey,  even  then  densely 
built  into  London  on  its  northern  side  ;  its  ancient  Grange  where 
monks  had  kept  their  cattle,  covered  with  tanyards;  its  great 
Abbey  only  marked  by  a  few  pieces  of  wall  and  part  of  a 
gateway  built  into  some  cottages  near  our  eighteenth-century 
house;  but  open  meadows  and  market  gardens  southward;  and 
ditches  beside  the  Blue  Anchor  Road  that  skirted  them. 

My  father’s  place  of  worship  had  been  Grove  Chapel, 
Camberwell,  where  the  famous  Joseph  Irons  attracted  a  large 
congregation.  At  that  time  he  and  Canon  Melville  at  Camden 
Episcopal  Chapel  near  by,  were  two  of  the  greatest  preachers 
of  the  Metropolis.  I  remember  the  Rev.  J.  Irons  in  his  gown 
and  bands,  the  mystic  dove  in  the  stained  glass  lunette  over  the 
pulpit,  his  emphatic  delivery;  Dr.  Joseph  Parker,  forty  years 
after,  reminded  me  of  him.  He  christened  three  of  our  family. 
When  my  father,  like  several  other  Grove  members,  became  a 
Baptist,  these  perversions  rather  disturbed  the  bishop’s  peace  of 
mind,  and  his  fulminations  led  others  of  his  hearers  to  inquire 
into  the  matter,  with  results  opposite  to  his  intentions. 

This  and  other  influences  led  to  changes.  Our  Sunday  walk 
was  now  mostly  northward  through  Bermondsey  Street,  Tooley 
Street,  Aldgate,  past  the  open  shops  of  the  Jew  butchers,  by 
dull  streets  to  Brown’s  Lane  Chapel,  Spitalfields.  Counter 
attraction  and  nearer  places,  Unicom  Yard  (where  some  of  their 
people  had  belonged).  Maze  Pond,  New  Park  Street,  The  King’s 
Weigh  House,  and  other  causes,  did  not  divert  my  parents’ 
purpose. 

Brown’s  Lane  was  a  dreary  thoroughfare  in  a  district  thickly 
populated  by  Jews  and  weavers;  the  latter  mostly  descendants 
of  Huguenot  refugees,  after  one  of  whom,  Hanbury,  the  street 
is  now  re-named.  The  chapel,  a  large  classic  building  with 
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galleries,  was  seated  for  nearly  1,200;  pulpit,  communion  rail, 
and  other  accessories  for  the  former  worshippers  remained;  all 
looking  empty  and  strange  with  the  forty  or  fifty  who  assembled 
there  eighty  years  ago.  There  was  a  curious  baptistry;  a  large 
lead-lined  tank  standing  on  the  floor.  When  in  use  a  double 
set  of  wooden  steps  was  placed  at  one  end.  At  other  times  it 
had  a  cover  and  cloth  and  served  as  a  reading  desk  or 
Communion  table.  It  must  have  been  a  recent  addition,  for 
in  January,  1848,  Mr.  Tryon  borrowed  the  chapel  in  Artillery 
Street  to  baptize  Samuel  Griggs,  a  member  of  Brown’s  Lane. 

The  congregation  was  mostly  from  a  distance :  one  family 
(once  of  Thomas  Bayfield’s  chapel)  came  from  Chelsea;  one 
ancient  lady  was  caretaker  of  a  City  Company’s  Hall ;  an  artisan 
and  his  young  family  had  recently  migrated  from  Birmingham; 
others  were  in  small  businesses;  and  some  were  stray  sheep 
from  other  folds  seeking  fresh  pasture.  Two  of  the  families 
kept  in  touch  with  ours  for  many  years,  though  others  became 
dim  memories  of  the  past.  The  Elders  in  their  front  seat 
seemed  to  us  children  saturnine  and  unapproachable;  they 
magnified  their  office.  I  remember  one  Sunday  between  services, 
a  solemn  little  church-meeting  was  being  held;  one  of  them 
wished  to  ask  a  question  of  a  young  woman  who  was  in  the 
vestry;  she  had  to  put  on  her  bonnet  and  shawl  before 
appearing. 

The  beginning  of  this  assembly  and  its  continuance  here  for 
some  years  was  one  of  those  episodes  that  have  so  often  occurred 
in  religious  history.  Men,  impelled  by  deep  convictions,  have 
entered  into  a  conception  of  spiritual  things  that  seemed  to  them 
a  call  to  lead  a  new  propaganda.  The  leader  in  my  time  was 
Frederick  Tryon,  born  at  Bulwick  Park,  Northants,  1813;  of  a 
family  of  some  distinction  whose  ancestors  were  Dutch 
Walloons  driven  by  persecution  out  of  their  native  land  some 
two  centuries  before.  In  due  course  he  entered  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  took  a  B.A.  degree,  and  was  ordained  in 
Durham  Cathedral.  The  influence  of  a  college  friend  who  had 
left  their  worldly  set,  and,  soundly  converted,  become  a 
clergyman  at  Cromford,  led  him  into  a  deep  spiritual  experience; 
and  as  a  young  curate  he  laboured  to  set  forth  the  gospel  to 
the  village  people.  The  living  of  Deeping  St.  James  was  offered 
him,  and  disregarding  the  warning  of  friends  that  there  was 
no  society  and  no  hunting  there,  he  accepted  it,  and  became 
Vicar  as  soon  as  he  was  of  canonical  age  in  1837.  The  church 
became  crowded  on  Sundays  and  spiritual  blessing  ensued. 

Having  to  read  the  burial  service  over  some  drunkards  and 
evil  livers  made  him  uneasy,  and  after  much  exercise  of  mind 
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and  conscience  he  sent  his  resignation  to  the  bishop.  A  Meeting 
House  was  built  for  him  and  opened  in  1839;  and  there  he 
sustained  a  marvellous  ministry  to  full  and  attached  congregations 
for  more  than  sixty-three  years. 

Although  akin  to  the  Calvinistic  Baptists,  he  stood  outside, 
and  took  a  distinctive  line  of  teaching  that  attracted  and  impressed 
many.  He  depreciated  the  Antinomian  and  other  tendencies  that 
he  felt  were  at  work  in  some  of  the  strict  churches.  Living  near 
Deeping  some  years  after,  1  often  heard  him  and  realised  his 
power  and  ministerial  gifts  and  diligence. 

Calls  and  opportunities  for  preaching  came  from  near  and 
far,  and  led  to  his  making  monthly  visits  to  London,  where  he 
became  titular  minister  of  a  small  congregation  that  assembled 
in  Brown’s  Lane  Chapel.  Although  there  so  seldom,  and  then 
mostly  on  a  week  night,  his  personality  seemed  to  be  ever 
present,  and  his  rigid  teaching  as  to  daily  life,  habits,  and 
worldliness  was  followed  by  his  flock.  The  Chelsea  people  were 
dressed  about  as  plainly  as  a  conventual  order;  another  family 
had  sold  their  piano;  my  own  dear  mother  kept  a  weekly  fast. 
Self-denial  was  impressed  in  all,  solemnity  pervading  the 
congregation. 

The  services  were  usually  conducted  by  one  of  the  Elders; 
a  hymn  from  Denham  or  Hart  given  out  two  lines  at  a  time,  and 
slowly  sung;  a  scripture,  a  long  prayer  and  a  venerable  printed 
sermon  read,  which  nearly  filled  up  two  hours.  Some  brought 
their  dinner  and  stayed  for  the  afternoon,  when  there  was 
usually  a  prayer-meeting.  We  children  found  quiet  diversions 
in  the  sight  of  others  who  sat  near;  I  read  hymns  and  the 
Experience  of  the  Author,  and  noticed  various  items  in  the  place 
and  people  that  I  have  never  forgotten,  though  they  led  to  those 
wandering  thoughts  we  were  warned  against. 

A  baptismal  service  was  a  rare  event.  The  candidates, 
clothed  in  sombre  garb,  sat  in  front,  and  when  the  time  came 
ascended  and  descended  the  perilous  steps.  Baptists  in  those 
days  did  not  favour  any  attempt  to  make  the  ordinance  less  of 
an  ordeal.  At  one  chapel,  when  the  pool  was  slightly  warmed 
with  some  hot  water  for  a  winter  baptism,  the  matter  was 
solemnly  discussed  and  referred  to  an  elderly  minister.  The  good 
man  considered  it,  and  give  his  opinion  that  “  it  was  lawful  to 
make  the  water  in  the  baptistry  the  same  temperature  as  the 
river  Jordan.” 

The  little  cause  soon  declined.  As  Mr.  Tryon  lived  so  far 
away,  and  was  so  fully  occupied,  he  could  not  maintain  any 
adequate  oversight.  He  was  taken  very  ill  in  the  autumn  of 
1851,  and  wrote  in  November  that  he  had  too  great  a  field  to 
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cover,  so  that  he  became  hurried  and  overdone.  The  members 
made  no  attempt  to  touch  the  locality :  introspection  hindered 
spiritual  growth  and  outlook,  and  petty  jealousies  crept  in. 
Deaths,  removals  and  other  changes  hastened  the  inevitable  end, 
about  1852.  We  left  London  in  1854,  and  Brown’s  Lane  Chapel 
seemed  a  half-forgotten  thing  of  the  past. 

It  was  not  until  many  years  after,  that  I  learned  that  the 
great  building  had  been  one  of  the  many  churches  belonging 
to  the  Huguenots  in  London,  and  in  this  case  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  “  La  Patente,”  a  curious  name  for  a  church. 

Applying  to  the  Huguenot  Society  of  London,  I  was  put 
into  touch  with  Mr.  W.  H.  Manchee,  one  of  its  members,  who 
has  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  bistory  of  Spitalfields,  and 
who  kindly  supplied  particulars  of  Brown’s  Lane  Chapel. 

While  there  were  two  mass  emigrations  of  Huguenots,  after 
the  massacre  on  St.  Bartholomew’s  Day,  24  August,  1572,  and 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  17  October,  1685,  yet 
their  coming  to  England  began  even  in  1536,  and  continued  till 
the  reign  of  William  of  Orange.  Some  of  the  early  refugees 
fonned  a  colony  just  north  of  the  city  wall,  west  of  St.  Botolph 
in  Bishopsgate,  long  known  as  Petit  or  Petty  France.  Under  , 

a  charter  of  1550,  they  worshipped  in  the  old  chapel  of  St.  I 

Anthony,  Threadneedle  Street. 

East  of  Bishopsgate  stood  from  1197  to  1535  the  Hospital  f 
of  St.  Mary’s  Priory.  The  Spital  Fields  are  shown  by  Agas  ' 
in  1560  as  used  by  archers;  Norden  shows  a  lane  in  1593 
winding  along  the  hedgerows.  In  1612  Murton  settled  here 
with  the  first  Baptist  church.  A  generation  later  a  regular 
Artillery  Yard  was  fenced  in,  with  Artillery  Lane  leading  to 
it  off  Bishopsgate;  and  Hanserd  Knollys  established  a  boarding- 
school  and  a  church  here  when  peace  was  restored.  In  the 
square  attached  to  Devonshire  House,  Kiffin  housed  another 
cburch  at  Fisher’s  Folly,  while  the  House  itself  became  a  centre 
for  Quakers.  The  development  of  all  the  Spitalfields  was 
authorized  in  1660,  and  seventeen  years  later  Ogilby  shows  the 
open  Field  a  mere  remnant,  hard  by  the  Old  Artillery  Ground, 
with  the  old  lane,  now  named  after  Browne,  well  lined  by  I 
houses  on  the  north.  All  this  district  was  industrial,  weavers  | 
abounding.  So  it  is  not  surprising  that  with  the  great  influx 
of  1686,  refugee  silk  weavers  from  France  should  have  selected 
this  quarter. 

For  it  must  be  remembered  that  though  a  certain  number 
of  refugees  could  and  did  adopt  the  Anglican  service,  they  were 
Calvinists,  and  most  of  them  rigidly  refused  any  such  form. 

It  is  the  latter  with  whom  we  are  now  concerned.  Recalling  the 
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troubles  in  providing  church  accommodation  during  James  II.’s 
reign,  Baron  de  Schickler  says : — 

“  One  had  to  reckon  first  with  the  illwill  of  a  Sovereign, 
who,  having  himself  gone  over  to  Roman  Catholicism,  was  far 
from  feeling  for  the  waifs  of  the  great  tribulation  the  same 
sympathy  shown  by  his  subjects.” 

He  mentions  the  difficulty  with  which  Pierre  Allix, 
the  famous  pastor  of  Charenton,  obtained  permission  in 
1686  to  hold  services  in  Jewin  Street,  conditionally  only 
on  his  conforming  to  the  Anglican  rites.  In  1687  was  opened 
their  first  nonconforming  chapel  in  Spitalfields,  St.  Jean,  and 
this  was  followed  by  others  in  other  parts  of  the  town. 
Diplomatic  reasons  caused  a  sudden  change  with  James  II.; 
and  on  the  13  August,  1688,  he  ordered  Letters  Patent  to  be 
granted  to  ten  ministers,  creating  them  a  corporate  body,  with 
power,  among  others,  to  worship  in  their  own  way.  Hence 
arose  at  once  a  chapel  in  the  east,  and  another  in  the  west.  And 
in  1695  a  handsome  chapel  was  built  in  Parliament  Court,  off 
Artillery  Lane. 

The  chapel  in  Brown’s  Lane  has  been  used  by  many  different 
congregations.  It  was  built  in  1720  for  a  Huguenot  church, 
which  had  previously  met  in  the  Market  Hall  from  about  1700. 
That  hall  was  burned  about  this  time,  and  the  church  must  have 
been  enterprising  to  erect  a  building  capable  of  holding  1,200 
people.  Yet  within  three  years  it  found  itself  unable  to  support 
a  minister;  it  therefore  adopted  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of 
England,  to  obtain  the  Royal  bounty.  Even  so  it  did  not  flourish, 
and  in  1740  it  dissolved,  the  building  being  sold — much  as  has 
happened  to  the  French  Church  of  England  just  south  of 
Bloomsbury. 

A  second  Huguenot  congregation  bought  the  building, 
removing  from  Crispin  Street  round  the  comer,  where  they  were 
at  once  succeeded  by  William  Bently  from  Turners’  Hall.  This 
second  congregation  was  one  of  those  chartered  under  the  Letters 
Patent ;  and  “  La  Patente  ”  coat  of  arms  was  affixed  to  the  back 
wall. 

As  the  century  ran  on,  French  was  less  and  less  spoken, 
the  newer  generations  naturally  using  English.  French- 
speaking  congregations  grew  fewer,  and  on  13  December,  1786, 
this  second  church  surrendered  property  and  patent  to  the  senior 
French  church,  still  meeting  in  Threadneedle  Street.  About  the 
same  time  the  Parliament  Court  Chapel,  as  rebuilt  in  1763, 
passed  to  a  Baptist  from  America,  Elhanan  Winchester. 

Next  March,  the  Elders  leased  Brown’s  Lane  to  a  German 
Lutheran  congregation,  of  which  the  Rev.  Christoph  F.  Truebner 
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was  minister.  This  lease  was  for  14|  years  at  a  rent  of 
£31  10s.  In  1800  the  Threadneedle  Street  Elders  sold  the 
Brown’s  Lane  chapel  to  John  Gosse :  his  executors  sold  it  for 
£280  to  Mr.  Robinson,  who  sold  it  in  1801  for  £350  to  J.  C. 
Ubele.  His  daughter,  Catherine  Nash,  leased  it  to  Thomas 
Ridan  Rawlings.  And  at  this  point  comes  in  the  brief  Baptist 
interlude  wherein  I  shared.^ 

On  13  August,  1858,  the  property  was  sold  by  auction  at 
Garraway’s  Coffee  House,  and  its  description  will  be  of  interest : 
“  This  freehold  property  comprises  a  substantially  erected  brick 
built  chapel;  with  stone  front,  having  a  spacious  forecourt, 
enclosed  by  massive  and  ornamental  iron  palisading,  also  a  large 
and  convenient  Vestry-room  and  yard  adjoining :  situate  in  the 
South  side  of  Brown’s  Lane,  possession  a  frontage  of  44  feet 
with  a  depth  of  80  feet  or  thereabouts.  The  interior  is  fitted  up 
with  modem  pews,  side  and  end  galleries,  and  possesses 
accommodation  for  750  sittings,  also  a  conveniently  arranged 
class  room.  It  is  let  to  Mr.  John  Wells  and  others  under  an 
agreement  for  three  or  seven  years,  from  the  29th  September 
1853,  at  a  clear  rental  of  £40  per  annum,  but  of  the  estimated 
net  annual  value  of  £60.” 

It  was  purchased  by  Mr.  James  Edwards  of  Brown’s  Lane 
for  £600.  In  1858  he  sold  two-thirds  to  William  Stubbs  and 
John  Wells  for  £200  each  share.  In  1862  it  was  sold  for  £600 
to  Mr.  John  Hughes  to  the  use  of  the  Trustees  of  the  LFnited 
Methodist  Free  Church.  A  Mrs.  Jones  advanced  the  £600  at 
five  per  cent.  Caretaker’s  rooms  and  a  vestry  over  were  added 
to  the  original  chapel  in  1864,  covering  the  forecourt  of  that 
building,  bringing  it  to  the  street  frontage.  Changes  soon 
followed  and  in  1887  the  Trustees  sold  the  property  for  £1,700 
to  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Billing.  He  was  incumbent  of  Christ 
Church,  a  building  of  1728,  designed  by  Nicholas  Hawksmore, 
pupil  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  ;  it  contains  some  relics,  records, 
and  tombs  of  the  Huguenots,  and  in  its  early  years  its  bell  was 
rung  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  six  in  the  morning  and 

1  Editoi’s  Note  as  to  the  Baptist  Church  in  Brown’s  Lane.  Zoar 
Church  was  founded  in  1807  by  John  Bailey,  who  hired  a  building  erected 
about  1740  for  Presbyteri.ans  in  Great  Ayliffe  or  Great  Alie  street, 
Stepney.  It  is  conceivable  that  he  absorbed  an  earlier  Baptist  Church 
meeting  in  that  street.  When  his  health  failed,  George  Washington  Wilks 
followed,  1826-1832.  Then  came  a  very  unsettled  time.  One  group 
started  work  in  Stratford,  and  built  Enon  on  West  Ham  Lane  in  1842; 
this  now  belongs  to  the  Metropolitan  Strict  Association.  The  Zoar 
building  was  put  up  to  auction  in  1845,  and  was  bought  by  Joshua  Pedley, 
one  of  the  members.  Apparently  he  was  not  liked  by  all,  and  another 
secession  took  place.  This  was  the  nucleus  of  the  Church  which  hired 
Brown’s  Lane;  it  called  itself  Jireh. 
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before  eight  at  night,  to  announce  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
weaver’s  working  day. 

The  galleries  of  the  old  chapel  were  removed,  with  its  pulpit 
and  other  accessories,  and  the  interior  was  adapted  for  parish 
uses.  It  was  reopened  on  7  November,  1887,  by  the  Duchess 
of  Teck,  and  her  daughter,  our  present  Queen,  actually  declared 
it  open.  Under  new  auspices  the  place  has  become  most  useful, 
with  classes,  clubs,  and  other  parish  activities;  so  that  recently 
the  roof  has  been  raised,  and  a  floor  inserted  at  the  former 
level  of  the  ceiling.  No  trace  remains  of  its  brief  occupancy 
by  Baptists,  but  on  the  back  wall  may  still  be  seen  the  coat  of 
arms  of  “  La  Patente.” 

T.  R.  HOOPER. 


GREAT  GRANSDEN.  Josiah  Thompson  gathered  in  1770 
some  notes  as  to  this  church.  It  sprang  out  of  the  work  of  that 
great  evangelist,  Holcroft,  and  a  Pedobaptist  or  mixed  church 
was  organized  in  1703.  Like  many  causes  of  that  period,  members 
lived  in  many  villages  and  there  was  no  one  predominant  centre. 
Its  minister,  Jabez  Conder,  belonged  to  Croydon  in  Cambridge¬ 
shire,  where  he  died  in  1724.  In  that  phase  it  seems  to  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  Dr.  John  Evans.  In  1732  Benjamin  Dutton 
was  called  to  the  pastorate  :  he  was  the  youngest  son  of  Matthew 
Dutton,  minister  at  Eversholt  Baptist  church,  and  after  working 
as  a  clothier  in  Northampton,  Wellingborough  and  Whittlesey, 
had  succeeded  his  father.  His  coming  altered  the  church  to  a 
Baptist  basis,  and  encouraged  it  to  erect  a  building  just  over  the 
county  line,  at  Great  Gransden  in  Hunts.  From  this  village  his 
wife  Anne  poured  out  an  amazing  flood  of  literature;  and  he 
went  over  to  America  to  sell  it  and  raise  funds  for  building — a 
remarkably  hopeful  campaign  for  those  days !  “  By  the 

foundering  of  the  vessel  on  his  return  from  America  in  1748,  he 
entered  a  watery  grave  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age.” 
David  Evans  came  in  1749  from  Hooknorton,  but  passed  on  to 
Biggleswade  within  two  years.  With  175.“)  a  successor  arrived 
in  Timothy  Keymer,  a  comb-maker  from  Worstead.  Ten  years 
later  the  succession  was  ensured,  by  Anne  Dutton  endowing  the 
church  :  “  she  finished  her  course  with  joy,  on  the  18th  of 

November  1765  aged  73  years  .  .  .  having  written  and  published 
25  volumes  of  choice  letters  to  friends,  and  38  tracts  on  divine 
and  spiritual  subjects.”  Keymer  survived  till  1771,  when 
Thompson’s  information  ended.  He  had  not  been  struck  with 
Anne  Dutton,  and  indeed  the  tombstone  quoted  above  was 
erected  only  in  1822;  in  1887  it  was  renovated. 


Charles-Marie  de  Veil. 

{Continued  from  page  81.) 

HIS  CATHOLIC  CAREER. 

Charles,  due  de  Schonberg,  godfather  of  Charles-Marie,  had 
died  in  1656.  But  Louis  XIV,  godfather  of  Louis-Compiegne, 
was  waxing  like  the  sun  in  his  splendour,  a  Roi  Soleil.  He  sent 
his  godson  to  the  same  university,  and  it  is  interesting  to  specu¬ 
late  on  the  relations  of  the  elder,  the  theolog,  and  the  younger, 
the  linguist;  the  one  under  monastic  regime,  the  other  perhaps 
swaggering  at  one  of  the  colleges.  Louis-Compiegne  proved  his 
worth  in  1667,  publishing  a  Latin  version  of  three  tractates  by 
Maimonides,  on  Fasting,  Solemn  Expiation,  and  the  Passover; 
it  was  dedicated  to  the  Abbe  Le  TelHer,  of  the  Royal  Chapel, 
extolling  his  maintenance  of  Galilean  liberties.  It  is  in  the 
preface  to  this  work  that  we  learn  the  ancestry  of  the  two 
brothers.  In-  1669  he  followed  on  with  Maimonides  on  the 
Calendar,  dedicated  to  Tour  d’Auvergne,  cardinal-designate,  a 
member  of  the  Turenne  family.  In  1671  he  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  at  Heidelberg,  where  the 
ancient  university  was  being  resuscitated  after  the  Thirty  Years’ 
War;  Spinoza  had  been  vainly  invited  to  come.  The  inaugural 
lecture  of  Louis-Compiegne  on  the  Origin  of  Hebrew  was 
published  there,  dedicated  to  the  Count  Palatine :  as  it  was 
actually  delivered  in  his  presence,  and  his  time  was  precious,  the 
lecture  was  cut  down;  though  Louis  at  the  lecture  could  not  set 
forth  all  the  proofs  of  Hebrew  having  been  the  original  language 
once  spoken  by  all  men,  before  Babel,  it  is  a  pity  he  did  not 
print  them.  He  soon  got  back  to  Paris,  this  time  as  Interpreter 
of  Oriental  Languages  in  the  king’s  library And  there  in  1673 
he  put  out  a  fifth  tractate  of  Maimonides,  on  Wedlock ;  this  was 
dedicated  to  J.  B.  Colbert.  All  this  was  published  by  the  younger 
brother  before  Charles-Marie  appeared  in  print. 

Meantime  Charles-Marie  had  not  only  learned  Latin,  learned 
theology,  passed  through  a  university,  held  a  professorship,  but 
he  had  the  rather  unusual  experience  of  passing  from  the 
Augustinian  congregation  to  that  of  Sainte-Genevieve.^®  It 
seems  the  fate  of  every  ancient  religious  body  to  stagnate;  as  it 

27  Floquet,  I.  291 ;  citing  Melanges  publiSes  par  la  Soexete  des 
Bibliophiles  Fran^ais,  1826. 

28  Floquet,  I,  286 ;  citing  Bayle,  december  1684  and  September  1685. 
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is  an  evidence  of  divine  life  that  from  every  such  torpid  body 
there  shall  spring  another  with  youth  and  energy.  In  1634 
Charles  Faure  organized  a  reformed  offshoot,  which  was  named 
after  Sainte  Genevieve,  whose  chapel  at  Paris  is  well  known 
to-day  as  the  Pantheon.  Augustine  was  an  African,  Genevieve 
a  Parisian ;  and  Gallican  patriotism  rallied  to  the  new  Congrega¬ 
tion,  which  was  often  in  practice  called  the  Gallican.  Charles- 
Marie  had  indeed  entered  the  Augustinians,  and  had  vowed  life¬ 
long  fidelity  to  that  Order;  but  statute  Ixxx  permitted  a  prelate 
to  dispense  from  the  vow.  Bossuet  was  now  bishop  of  Condom, 
and  as  he  had  really  borne  much  of  the  expense  of  the  long 
training,  he  was  legally  and  morally  able  to  secure  an  honourable 
exit  from  the  Augustinian  Congregation.  The  Gallican  on  the 
other  hand  had  a  statute  not  to  take  a  man  from  another  Order; 
but  it  depended  largely  on  the  king,  and  Bossuet  was  tutor  to 
the  dauphin.  The  transition  was  arranged  quietly,  and  in  October 
1674,  Father  de  Veil  made  his  debut  in  print  as  a  Priest  and 
Canon  Regular  of  the  Gallican  Congregation,  Doctor  of  Theology 
in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Angers. 

Louis-Compiegne  was  a  mere  translator  from  the  Hebrew. 
Charles-Marie  published  at  Angers  a  commentary  on  Matthew 
and  Mark,  based  on  the  Greek,  the  Fathers,  Hebrew  rites  and 
idioms,  and  an  array  of  writers  both  old  and  new,  with  original 
remarks.  He  told  his  readers  that  he  took  the  plain  literal 
meaning  of  the  text,  and  had  not  disdained  to  consult  even 
heterodox  writers  (probably  Calvin  and  Beza)  but  he  emphasized 
his  direct  knowledge  of  Hebrew  idiom,  dialect,  usages  and 
customs.  The  work  was  naturally  dedicated  to  Bossuet. 

The  success  was  immediate.  A  second  edition  was  called 
for  next  year,  and  came  out  at  Paris.  This  was  well  reviewed 
on  6  January,  1676,  in  the  Journal  des  Sgavans.  In  that  same 
month  he  completed  a  second  commentary,  on  the  Song  of  Songs. 
It  might  be  interesting  to  compare  this  with  the  commentary 
previously  issued  by  Bossuet  on  the  same  book.  De  Veil’s 
work  was  dedicated  to  Paul  Beurrier,  head  of  the  Gallican 
Congregation,  and  abbe  of  Sainte-Genevieve-du-Mont  itself,  the 
church  dating  from  511  a.d.  The  dedication  appreciates  the 
honour  done  to  the  author  in  advising  him  to  devote  his  life  to 
scriptural  exposition.  Other  documents  show  that  his  superiors 
had  indeed  thus  determined  his  life-work,  and  that  the  doctors 
of  the  faculty  of  theology  in  Paris  held  a  very  high  opinion  of 
his  books.  He  had  been  transferred  from  Angers  to  Paris,  where 
he  was  now  a  member  of  the  ancient  community  of  Catharine, 
Val  des  Ecoliers,  which  in  1646  had  been,  united  with  the  new 
Gallican  Congregation,  retaining  however  its  former  name.  In 
this  capacity  it  would  be  his  duty  to  take  a  turn  in  reg^ular  parish 
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work.  Obviously  this  was  like  harnessing  a  race-horse  into  a 
brougham. 

By  June  he  was  transferred  again,  from  Paris  to  Melun, 
forty  miles  up  the  Seine,  to  the  priory  of  Saint  Ambrose.  But 
this  time  he  was  no  longer  a  canon,  he  was  the  Prior,  the  Rector 
of  the  community  and  of  the  town.  Under  him  was  a  staff  of 
canons,  who  would  do  the  parochial  work  at  his  allotment,  while 
he  was  free  to  devote  himself  to  his  studies.  A  third  instalment 
of  his  work  appeared  in  1676,  a  commentary  on  Joel,  dedicated  to 
his  diocesan,  Jean  de  Montpesat  de  Carbon,  archbishop  of  Sens, 
primate  of  the  Gauls  and  of  Germany.  It  reiterates  that  he  was 
assigned  to  this  kind  of  work.*"  The  Journal  gave  him  another 
favourable  review  in  December,  while  the  king  gave  him  copy¬ 
right  for  six  years. 

His  fame  was  now  well  established.  But  some  people  over¬ 
work  a  willing  horse.  And  there  were  ecclesiastical  and 
theological  quarrels  where  the  combatants  were  eager  to  enlist 
fresh  pens.  Bossuet  believed  that  de  Veil  would  become  one  of 
the  greatest  defenders  of  the  faith.^°  The  Jansenists  had  been 
denounced  as  Calvinists  in  Catholic  clothing;  their  seminary  at 
Angers  was  closed  in  1676,  and  the  faculty  of  theology  there  was 
being  purged:*^  But  Calvinists  as  Huguenots  were  very  real, 
and  were  protected  by  the  edict  of  Nantes.  Charles-Marie  had 
added  to  his  commentary  on  Matthew  and  Mark  an  excursus 
against  the  Huguenots,  and  he  was  urged  to  go  further  down  this 
bye-path.  Bossuet  and  his  former  diocesan  Amauld  were  both 
at  work  on  these  points  of  doctrine  and  ritual ;  and  indeed  they 
had  been  orally  discussed  at  Melun  itself  many  years  before. 

Charles-Marie  avowed  that  he  had  studied  heterodox  books. 
So  far  he  was  not  attracted  by  them,  although  with  his  insistence 
on  the  plain  literal  meaning  of  Matthew,  he  need  not  have 
objected  to  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  and  the  Anabaptists  taking 
the  Song  of  Songs  for  what  it  purports  to  be,  a  praise  of  faithful 
love  plighted  between  man  and  maid.  But  he  knew  the  value  of 
oral  discussion  before  printing,  and  he  welcomed  the  opportunity 
of  a  weekly  study-circle.  Melun  is  not  far  above  Paris,  and 
Bossuet  was  tutor  to  the  Dauphin  at  Saint-Germain,  further 
down  the  Seine.  The  two  friends  seized  the  opportunity  of 
steady  study,  both  of  the  Bible,  and  of  controverted  theological 
points.  And  from  Paris  itself  they  were  able  to  attract  other 

29  There  is  a  puzzle  in  the  two  Approbations.  The  former  was  by 
Beurrier,  in  February,  and  styles  him  a  member  of  the  Gallican  congrega¬ 
tion  :  the  latter  was  in  March,  and  calls  him  still  an  Augustinian.  It  is  a 
marvel  that  the  two  were  printed  together,  for  the  second  is  obviously 
belated  in  its  facts. 

30  Letter  of  1677/8,  in  La  SSduction  eludie  (Berne,  1686).  See  note  40. 

31  Revue  de  I' Anjou,  XVI,  284. 
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scholars,  including  Louis-Compiegne,  the  courtier.  A  regular 
Fraternal  was  soon  instituted  in  Bossuet’s  quarters. 

On  the  lighter  side,  this  is  caricatured  by  the  Abbe  de 
Longuerue,  another  of  the  courtiers  who  never  lived  at  his  abbey 
of  Sept  Fontaines,  but  simply  drew  its  revenues.^^  His  skit 
speaks  of  the  two  brothers  de  Veil,  both  of  them  decidedly  ugly, 
dining  at  St.  Germain  every  week,  with  d’Herbelot,  equally  ugly, 
and  Nicole  Thoynard,  not  yet  invested  with  his  peruke.  The 
fare  was  frugal,  but  a  wit  apologised  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  Condomophages.  A  more  serious  writer  tells  us  that  this 
circle  included  also  Claude  Fleury,  Eusebe  Renaudot,  and  others ; 
and  that  the  meal  was  only  an  interlude  in  the  critical  study  of 
the  Bible.*^  Of  this  Bossuet  wrote  often,  with  affectionate 
references  to  “  mes  rabbins.”  Most  of  the  circle  in  after  years 
gave  abundant  evidence  how  they  had  profited  by  their  inter¬ 
course. 

In  this  group  of  students,  Charles-Marie  came  again  to  close 
quarters  with  his  brother.  For  a  short  time  Louis-Compiegne 
had  been  professor  at  Heidelberg,  where  a  great  Calvinist  con¬ 
fession  had  been  drawn  up  early  in  the  century.  And  as  friends 
were  pressing  Charles-Marie  to  study  this  doctrine  in  order  to 
refute  it  elaborately,  he  would  not  lack  knowledge  where  to 
turn;  Ferri  of  Metz  had  issued  a  standard  exposition.  Just 
outside  the  gates  of  Paris  was  Charenton,  where  the  Huguenots 
had  their  chief  Temple,  served  by  four  ministers  including  Henri 
Claude  and  Max  de  I’Aigle.  Whether  he  made  their  personal 
acquaintance  at  this  stage  is  uncertain.  But  he  did  not  confine 
himself  to  clerical  circles,  for  he  became  friendly  with  Theodore 
Maimbourg,  whose  wife  was  an  ardent  Calvinist.  The  trend  of 
De  Veil’s  thinking  was  evident  when  in  June  1677  he  publicly 
declared  to  his  metropolitan  in  the  dedication  of  his  Joel,  “  me 
nunquam  ab  angulo  meo  ne  latum  digitum  quidem  discessurum.” 
Did  the  archbishop  murmur,  Methinks  the  Prior  doth  protest 
too  much? 

It  is  always  difficult  to  decide  which  of  many  factors  is 
decisive.  But  one  has  certainly  been  overlooked  at  this  stage. 
Antoine  Amauld  had  been  publicly  apostrophised  by  Charles- 
Marie  as  “  Clarissimus  Ecclesiae  Christi  sacerdos,  doctor 
Sorbonis,  apostolicae  sedis  sincerus  ac  religiosissimus  cultor, 
studiosissimus  Ecclesiae  unitatis  et  disciplinae,  novitatis  profanae 
ac  hereticae  pravitatis  debellator  invictissimus,  orthodoxae 
veritatis,  et  semel  traditae  fidei  vindex  acerrimus,  ac  defensor 
fortissimus.”  Arnauld  had  collaborated  with  Nicole  in  a  massive 
work  against  the  Huguenots,  “  La  perpetuite  de  la  foi  de  I’^lise 

52  Louis  Dufour  de  Long :  Longueruana  (Berlin  1754)  page  54. 

25  Floquet :  Bossuet,  PrScepteur  du  Dauphin,  pages  422-424. 
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catholique  touchant  I'eucharistie.”  Yet  this  did  not  save  the 
Jansenists  from  renewed  persecution  by  the  Jesuits,  so  that  in 
1679  both  Nicole  and  Amauld  had  to  flee  to  the  Netherlands. 
It  may  well  be  imagined  with  what  disgust  de  Veil  would  observe 
the  bigotry  which  drove  away  one  of  his  idols. 

He  would  be  able  to  see  that  Jansenism  was  largely 
Calvinism  within  the  Catholic  church,  andi  it  must  have  been  hard 
to  find  Bossuet  and  Amauld  on  different  sides.  He  would 
equally  be  able  to  see  that  if  he  sided  with  Ferri  and  Claude,  an 
unfrocked  priest  was  badly  equipped  to  earn  a  living;  and  that 
the  edict  of  Nantes  offered  no  protection  to  any  apostate,  so  that 
he  would  certainly  have  to  follow  Amauld  into  exile. 

The  Low  Countries  were  quite  attractive  to  a  Frenchman, 
from  Metz.  Language  would  present  no  acute  difficulty.  At 
Rotterdam,  Utrecht,  The  Hague,  Amsterdam,  there  were  large 
colonies  of  Huguenots,  including  great  scholars;  and  it  was 
conceivable  that  there  would  be  scope  as  a  lecturer  in  theology. 
The  Netherlanders  were  most  hospitable  to  refugees,  for  it  was 
quite  clear  that  the  Edict  of  Nantes  was  no  longer  any  real 
protection;  and  a  peace  was  also  within  sight  to  end  the  war 
between  France  and  the  Low  Countries. 

Such  considerations  would  have  to  be  weighed  by  the 
convert,  who  had  to  choose  a  new  country.  It  was  at  least 
fortunate  for  him  that  he  had  no  family  to  support,  and  might 
live  as  frugally  as  Spinoza,  even  though  he  had  no  handicraft 
whereby  to  earn  his  living. 

HUGUENOT. 

The  details  of  the  change  were  not  reported  at  any  length, 
and  only  by  a  formal  testimonial  two  and  a  half  years  later  do  we 
learn  that  he  came  over  to  Protestantism  in  August  1677.®^  From 
another  source,  by  no  means  contemporary,  we  hear  that  the 
scene  was  Holland.®®  For  some  years  a  namesake  had  lived  there, 
Friedrich  Ragstatt  de  Weile,  who  did  publish  on  the  issues 
.between  the  churches.  But  there  is  no  evidence  of  any 
intercourse;  and  Friedrich  came  from  Germany,  whose  language 
he  used. 

There  was  a  M.  de  Veilde,  who  in  October  1677  bore  a  letter 
from  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins  at  Nimeguen  to  secretary  Coventry.®* 
As  our  Charles-Marie  was  presently  in  touch  with  this  circle, 
it  has  been  read  with  some  expectation,  especially  as  the  bearer 
was  a  religieux.  Yet  he  was  not  a  “  minister,”  and  though  this 
may  mean,  not  a  Huguenot  pastor,  it  seems  against  the  identifica- 

34  Prefixed  to  his  Ecclesiastes. 

35  Crosby :  IV,  253. 

36  w.  Wynne :  Life  of  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins  (London  1724),  II,  229. 
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tion.  Moreover,  the  purpose  of  his  visit  was  to  communicate  a 
method  of  preserving  ships  from  the  depredations  of  worms, 
a  topic  for  which  neither  the  Talmud  nor  the  university  of 
Angers  would  be  likely  to  prepare.  And  otherwise  Charles-Marie 
never  showed  any  interest  in  such  topics,  not  even  in  a  later 
commentary  on  Jonah.  Nevertheless  the  dates  do  fit  very 
neatly. 

A  late  writer,  quoting  no  authority,  says  that  Charles-Marie 
and  Louis-Compiegne  had  a  third  brother,  who  also  became 
Christian,  and  settled  in  Holland.  The  statement  is  most 
improbable,  and  may  perhaps  be  an  inference  from  the  existence 
of  these  two  men. 

Hollanders  were  good  friends  with  England  at  this  time. 
In  November  William  of  Orange  crossed  to  marry  his  cousin 
Mary  Stuart.  And  about  the  same  time  Charles-Marie  was  in 
England,  having  established  relations  with  Jean  Maximilien  de 
I’Angle,  who  for  eighteen  years  had  been  minister  of  the 
Huguenot  church  in  the  Savoy.  They  called  together  on  Sir 
Joseph  Williamson,  a  secretary  of  state.  He  was  not  only  a 
city  man,  an  Oxford  LL.D.,  president  of  the  Royal  Society,  but 
he  had  been  plenipotentiary  at  a  congress  in  Cologne  four  years 
earlier.  He  was  evidently  sympathetic,  and  asked  for  a  statement 
in  writing.  This  was  put  in  on  23  December,  a  handsome 
document  which  might  impress  the  secretary.®’’  It  frankly  states 
that  he  was  short  of  money,  “  court  d’argent  ” ;  it  refers  to 
Max  de  I’Aigle  and  Henri  Claude,  also  to  one  of  the  French 
secretaries  of  state,  Henri  Justel.  It  also  mentions  that  he  has 
another  commentary  ready  for  the  press,  on  Hosea.  It  does 
not  allude  to  ships  or  worms. 

He  might  have  appealed  soon  to  the  marquis  de  Ruvigny, 
sent  in  1678  by  Louis  XIV  on  a  special  mission  to  king  Charles; 
for  Ruvigny  was  not  merely  a  Huguenot,  he  was  actually  their 
deputy-general.  But  it  does  not  seem  that  de  Veil  ever  knew 
him,  though  in  after  years  his  brother  and  his  nephew  did. 

Pierre  Bayle  discerned  a  little  later  that  “  L’Angleterre  est 
la  pais  du  monde  ou  les  profonds  raisonnemens  metaphysiques 
et  physiques,  assaisonnes  d’erudition,  sont  les  plus  goutes  et  a 
la  mode.”  And  the  Huguenots  were  proving  this  already. 
Papillon  and  Dubois  were  just  about  to  be  elected  sheriffs  of 
London.  In  literature  there  was  quite  a  demand  for 
translations  from  the  French.  To  say  nothing  of  novels,  law, 
medicine,  war,  which  were  beyond  the  scope  of  de  Veil,  there 
appeared  within  this  year  Dugard’s  Dialogues  of  Lucian,  the 

State  Papers  Domestic,  Charles  II.  Volume  398,  numbers  180,  181. 

^^Lettres  dhoisies  (1710):  II,  106. 
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Funeral  of  the  Mass  from  the  French,  the  Conversion  of  a 
Capuchin  of  Paris,  a  Latin  work  on  the  Jansenists,  the  Liturgy 
in  French,  Du  Moulin’s  Soliloquies,  Du  Moulin’s  Treatise  of 
Peace,  le  Vayer’s  Prerogative  of  a  Private  Life,  de  Luxancy’s 
Treatise  against  Irreligion,  Duport’s  Poemata,  Bellum  Papale, 
Compendium  Biblicum ;  two  of  these  authors  were  presbyters  of 
the  Church  of  England.*®  For  a  scholar  of  de  Veil’s  peculiar  1 
ability,  there  was  clearly  ample  scope  in  England. 

Hardly  had  he  arrived,  than  he  fell  ill,  and  there  was  some 
delay.  It  gave  the  opportunity  for  his  old  friend  Bossuet  to 
send  him  a  most  touching  appeal  from  Saint  Germain  on  2  March 
1677/8,  assuring  him  that  he  might  return  without  fear  :  “  vous 
y  trouverez  un  appui  tres-sur  pour  toutes  choses,  un  ami,  un 
frere,  un  pere,  qui  ne  vous  oubliera  jamais,  et  jamais  ne  cessera 
de  vous  rappeler  a  I’Eglise  par  les  cris  qu’il  fera  a  Dieu.”  There 
is  no  sign  of  any  reply,  or  of  any  future  intercourse.^ 

ANGLICAN  PRESBYTER. 

Within  a  very  few  weeks,  Charles-Marie  found  a  welcome 
in  Anglican  circles,  where  his  published  works  served  as  good 
credentials.  He  revised  his  Magnum  Opus,  the  Latin  commen¬ 
tary  on  Matthew  and  Mark,  taking  out  of  it  the  controversial 
excrescences  supporting  Catholic  rites,  and  on  29  March  it 
received  the  imprimatur  of  William  Jane,  canon  of  Oxford. 
Three  days  later  he  was  formally  received  into  the  Church  of 
England. 

The  bishop  of  London  was  ex-officio  in  charge  of  all 
Huguenot  refugees.  The  bishop  at  this  time  was  Henry 
Compton,  who  had  been  tutor  to  Mary,  now  princess  of  Orange. 

He  was  very  keen  on  re-ordaining  French  Protestant  ministers, 
declining  to  recognize  their  Presbyterian  orders,  for  the  matter 
was  crucial  with  the  English  and  Scotch  Presbyterians.^'  De  Veil 
presented  the  sixth  case  before  him,  but  it  was  unique.  He  had 
been  in  Catholic  orders,  which  are  indelible,  and  are  recognized 
by  the  Church  of  England.  Therefore  when  he  took  the  oath 

39  r^rm  Catalogues,  reprint  of  1903;  I,  278-321. 

40  This  letter  was  first  published  in  16^  at  Berne  by  a  Protestant, 

He  did  not  name  de  Veil,  nor  give  the  year,  only  “  le  2  Mars.”  From  this 
book,  La  Seduction  iludee,  it  was  copied  into  the  edition  of  Bossuet’s 
letters  by  Lebel  in  1818,  where  it  is  in  tome  XXXVII,  pages 
333-334;  the  Paris  editor  assigned  the  date  1686  to  it!  But  in  1686 
Bossuet  was  at  Versailles  from  27  February,  as  the  Gazette  de  France 
shows.  He  was  at  St.  Germain  en  Laye  from  1670  to  1679,  as  tutor  to 
the  Dauphin.  Floquet  in  his  note,  I,  ^8,  forgets  that  in  England  the 
Old  Style  was  still  used. 

41  F.  de  Schickler :  Les  Eglises  du  Refuge  en  Angleterre :  II,  329. 
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of  supremacy,  the  oath  to  conform  and  use  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  and  signed  the  XXXIX  articles,  that  sufficed;  he  was 
not  re-ordained.^*  He  now  entered  on  the  most  eventful  year 
of  his  life. 

It  was  naturally  in  clerical  circles  that  he  made  his  first 
friends.  And  London  was  like  Paris  in  one  respect,  that  it 
swarmed  with  ambitious  clergy,  especially  pluralists  who  were 
absent  from  most  of  their  posts,  seeking  for  more  by  favour  of 
the  king.  Among  these  were  Stillingfleet,  dean  of  St.  Paul’s, 
with  Lloyd  a  prebendary,  and  Tillotson  a  canon;  Patrick  a 
prebendary  of  Westminster  and  rector  of  St.  Paul’s  in  Covent 
Garden;  Sharp  a  prebendary  of  Norwich  and  rector  of  St. 
Giles  in  the  Fields.  Into  their  circle  de  Veil  was  soon  admitted. 

Now  Sharp  had  been  domestic  chaplain  to  Sir  Heneage  Finch, 
now  lord  chancellor,  reading  daily  prayers,  saying  grace  before 
meat,  and  being  called  in  again  for  grace  after  the  sweets,  with 
perhaps  tutoring  younger  members  of  the  family,  and  the  care 
of  the  library;  beyond  board,  lodging  and  official  robes  there 
would  be  some  small  stipend.  Also  beside  the  leisure,  dear  to 
a  scholar,  the  opportunities  were"  considerable.  There  was  often 
the  chance  of  a  well-portioned  marriage,  in  haste. 

For  an  immigrant  to  obtain  a  sinecure  was  of  course  not 
to  be  expected.  Nor  was  de  Veil’s  command  of  English  good 
enough  for  him  to  aspire  to  a  chaplaincy.  Yet  his  eminence  as  a 
scholar  did  secure  for  him  a  position  as  tutor  in  some  noble 
household.  In  what  family  this  post  was  held,  has  not  been  dis¬ 
covered.  Charles-Marie  may  have  succeeded  Sharp  with  Baron 
Finch,  the  lord  chancellor ;  but  he  never  seems  to  have  profited  by 
any  legal  society.  It  is  possible  that  he  served  the  family  of 
Viscount  Ranelagh,  whose  wife  was  sister  to  Robert  Boyle,  who 
lived  with  them  in  Pall  Mall ;  Ranelagh  had  not  yet  bought  the 
park  adjoining  Chelsea  Hospital,  towards  Fulham. 

It  may  be  mentioned,  to  avert  confusion,  that  Louis- 
Compiegne  also  found  1678  eventful.  In  January  he  dedicated 
to  the  abbe  Jacques  Nicole  Colbert,  an  annotated  translation  of 
Maimonides  on  Divine  Worship,  published  in  Paris.  But  within 
a  few  months  he  too  became  Protestant,  and  took  refuge  in 
England,  where  he  presented  a  copy  to  Jean  Rou.^®  By  16^  at 
least  he  was  established  in  the  household  of  Tillotson,  then  dean 
of  Canterbury;  in  the  correspondence  of  that  great  preacher  are 
many  allusions  to  him,  which  are  not  to  be  referred  to  the  elder 
brother.^^ 

42  Newcourt :  Repertorium  of  the  orders  .  .  .  conferred  by  the  bishops 
of  London  (1710) :  under  date  16  April  1678. 

Mcmoires  Inedits  de  Jean  Rou :  (Paris  1857) ;  1,  128. 

British  Museum  Additional  manuscript  4236. 
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Charles-Marie  was  astute  enough  to  see  his  way  by 
intervening  in  a  famous  theological  and  literary  quarrel, 
connected  with  Richard  Simon.  This  French  Oratorian  had  in 
1670  entered  public  life  by  defending  the  Jews  of  Metz  against 
the  charge  of  a  ritual  murder.  He  was  a  fine  Hebrew  scholar,  and 
had  printed  a  Histoire  Critique  du  Vieux  Testament,  which 
proved  the  starting-point  of  modern  Higher  Criticism.  While 
he  was  awaiting  the  consent  of  Louis  XIV  to  accept  a  dedication, 
his  enemies  learned  the  line  he  was  taking,  and  with  the  help  of 
Bossuet  and  the  chancellor  induced  the  council  of  state  to  inter¬ 
fere,  so  that  nearly  all  the  impression  was  destroyed  in  1679. 
But  two  copies  had  been  sent  to  England,  and  while  scholars 
recognized  the  great  merits  of  the  work,  they  were  taken  aback 
by  the  Third  Book  “  Wherein  the  method  for  the  well  translating 
of  the  scripture  is  treated  of,  and  at  the  same  time  is  shown 
how  obscure  the  scripture  is.”  This  book  claimed  that  usage, 
tradition,  must  determine  the  meaning  of  the  Bible.  This  was 
as  a  red  rag  to  Protestants.  Now  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
scriptural  translation  actually  going  on.^®  In  1667  the  Port  Royal 
scholars  had  made  a  French  version  of  the  New  Testament  from 
the  Vulgate,  with  reference  to  the  Greek;  and  within  two  years 
six  editions  were  called  for.  The  old  French  Geneva  version  was 
equipped  in  1669  with  abundant  scholarly  notes.  The  Jansenists 
put  out  at  Brussels  a  Histoire  et  Concorde  des  Quatres 
Evangelistes.  In  all  such  work,  great  interest  was  taken  by 
Robert  Boyle,  who  had  furthered  versions  for  the  Massachusetts 
Indians  and  the  Malays.  And  Boyle  had  won  a  continental 
reputation,  for  he  was  not  only  a  missionary  statesman,  but  a 
natural  philosopher;  his  works  had  been  published  at  Geneva 
in  1677.  Now  if  Williamson  was  president  of  the  Royal  Society, 
Boyle  was  one  of  its  leading  members.  And  de  Veil  chimed  in 
on  14  May  1678  with  a  Lettre  a  Mons.  Boisle  pour  prouver  contre 
I’autheur  d’un  livre  intit.  “Critique  du  Vieux  Testament”  que 
la  seule  Ecriture  est  la  regie  de  la  foi.  This  letter  was  dated 
from  Fulham,  and  an  English  version  invoked  God’s  blessing 
on  Katherine,  viscountess  Ranelaugh.  Charles-Marie  took  the 
ground  that  the  New  Testament  shows  our  Lord  frequently 
opposing  tradition,  whence  the  inference  was  drawn  that  for 
the  exposition  of  scripture  the  chief  qualifications  were  piety, 
learning,  and  especially  freedom  from  prejudice.  He  gave  a 
copy  to  Thomas  Barlow,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  which  copy  is  now 
in  the  Bodleian  library. 

While  it  was  still  in  the  press,  a  Protestant  with  the  initials 
J*’''*S.D.R.  got  an  advance  copy;  Jean  Regnault  de  Segrais  was  at 
45  Darlow  &  Moule  :  Historical  Catalogue  of  Printed  Bibles :  11,  400fl[. 
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this  time  publishing  anonymously  in  London,  and  lending  his 
name  to  the  comtesse  de  la  Fayette.^  The  copy  was  sent  to 
Simon,  who  was  then  at  Belleville,  just  outside  Paris.  He  was 
much  annoyed  already  at  the  opposition  he  was  meeting,  and 
when  he  received  this  flank  attack  lost  no  time  in  hitting  back, 
in  a  manuscript  letter  to  his  correspondent,  on  the  16th  of  August, 
signed  R.  de  Lisle,  Presbyter  of  the  Gallican  church,  for  he 
always  used  pseudonyms  in  his  pamphlets.  His  most 
telling  point  was  that  if  tradition  is  not  allowed  alongside  scripture 
to  determine  the  faith,  where  is  the  warrant  for  infant  baptism, 
for  which  scripture  supplies  no  order?  This  was  quite  a 
traditional  question  for  Catholics  to  put  to  Protestants,  and  they 
were  accustomed  to  find  it  unanswerable :  there  is  an  amusing 
anecdote  of  Charles  II.  inviting  a  debate  between  a  Protestant 
and  a  priest;  the  latter  played  this  trump  card,  and  was  much 
disconcerted  to  find  it  taken  at  once,  the  Protestant  quite 
disclaiming  infant  baptism;  on  learning  that  his  opponent  was 
a  Baptist  minister,  Jeremy  Ives,  the  priest  declared  he  had  been 
tricked,  and  retired  from  the  debate.  Monsieur  J.S.D.R.  doubtless 
handed  about  the  letter  of  Richard  Simon,  and  it  must  have 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  de  Veil,  much  to  his  disquietude. 
Anabaptists  in  France  were  a  matter  of  hearsay,  but  Baptists 
in  London  were  plentiful. 

The  attention  thus  called  to  Tradition,  by  de  Veil  himself 
in  connection  with  Mark  vii.,  ought  to  have  been  reflected  in  his 
revised  commentary,  were  it  only  in  an  appendix.  Yet  when 
this  appeared  at  the  King’s  Arms,  from  Roycroft’s  press,  there 
was  no  notice  at  all,  and  the  comments  on  that  chapter  are  very 
meagre,  considering  the  Talmudical  knowledge  at  his  disposal. 
The  volume  was  dedicated  to  bishop  Compton  Amantissimus 
pauperum,  and  on  11  October  he  gave  a  copy  to  the 
bishop  of  Lincoln;  de  Veil  was  very  fortunate  in  obtaining 
wealthy  patrons,  in  contrast  to  Simon;  Compton’s  chaplain 
William  Sill  had  on  12  July  given  his  imprimatur  to 
a  second  revised  edition,  this  time  of  the  Song  of  Songs, 
and  in  December  this  was  advertised  by  Carr.  De  Veil 
had  enough  on  hand  to  keep  three  printers  and  three  publishers 
at  work.  This  time  he  dedicated  to  Williamson.  And  he  was 
making  new  friends  fast,  for  he  sent  a  copy  ex  dono  aiictoris  to 
William  Bates,  a  leading  Presbyterian  who  had  been  chaplain 
to  Charles  II,  and  had  by  his  order  been  made  a  D.D.  The 
friendship  held,  and  all  Bates’  copies  are  now  in  Dr.  Williams’ 
library. 

His  commentaries  on  Hosea  and  Joel  were  augmented,  and 
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on  21  April  1679  William  Sill  gave  his  imprimatur  for  a 
commentary  on  the  Twelve  Minor  Prophets.  This  was  advertised 
in  November  by  Swalle,  and  came  out  with  a  dedication  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  Heneage  Finch,  lord  Daventry.  It  was  soon 
broadcast,  and  came  to  the  notice  of  his  university  at  Angers. 
The  situation  was  quite  impossible  from  their  standpoint.  His 
famous  commentaries  were  being  altered  in  a  controversial  style, 
though  not  in  the  vulgar  methods  of  Titus  Oates  the  “  doctor  of 
Salamanca.”  Tradition  had  been  expressly  repudiated.  And  the 
culprit  was  still  figuring  as  S.T.D.  This  at  least  could  be 
remedied,  and  on  9  January  1680  the  degree  was  formally 
cancelled.  As  the  university  and  the  Jesuits  and  the  king  were 
quarrelling  vigorously  on  another  point,  it  must  have  been 
pleasant  to  find  some  measure  in  which  they  could  all  unite.^^ 

Ill  news  travels  apace,  and  Charles-Marie  took  prompt  steps 
in  response.  Within  three  weeks  he  secured  a  testimonial  from 
the  bishops  of  London,  Rochester  and  Ely,  with  Tillotson, 
Stillingfleet,  and  Patrick,  that  he  was  in  good  standing  with  the 
Church  of  England,  as  a  Presbyter.  Henceforth  he  did  not 
advertise  himself  even  as  S.T.D.  emeritus,  but  presently  he 
figured  as  D.D. ;  possibly  this  was  a  Lambeth  degree,  though  there 
is  no  record  of  one  being  conferred. 

During  1680,  de  Veil  was  drawn  into  a  curious  episode,  which 
was  told  afterwards  from  two  angles.^*  Eve  Cohan  was  a 
Portuguese  Jewess,  whose  father  had  been  a  magnate  in  the 
Dutch  plantations  in  Brazil,  and  died  worth  £20,000.  She  was 
brought  up  by  her  mother  at  Delft,  where  her  music-master  took 
her  occasionally  to  hear  the  organs  at  church,  and  where  she  read 
a  New  Testament.  On  this  being  discovered,  the  girl,  now 
nineteen  years  old,  was  looked  after  very  carefully  and  confined 
to  the  house.  In  May  1679  she  escaped,  by  the  help  of  Michael 
Verboon,  a  servant  of  her  brother  Jacob,  living  in  the  house. 
She  went  to  him  at  Brussels,  he  took  her  to  Nieuport,  and  by 
July  they  reached  England,  taking  lodgings  in  Bedfordbury 
(Bloomsbury)  with  a  French  tailor  named  Lavigne.  A  brother 
and  a  cousin  tracked  them  thither,  and  took  lodgings  in  the  same 
house,  whereupon  they  got  married  at  Knightsbridge  according 
to  Church  of  England  rites.  After  her  relatives  failed  to  arrest 
Verboon  for  debt,  they  tried  to  persuade  her  to  return  to  Delft. 
At  this  stage  Mistress  Lavigne  called  in  de  Veil,  both  to  advise 
as  to  her  safety,  and  to  prepare  her  for  baptism;  and  attempts 

Floquet,  I,  289,  citing  Calmet,  Bibliotheque  lorraine,  1751,  article 
on  de  Veil. 

48  Burnet :  Conversion  and  Persecution  of  Eve  Cohan,  1680.  E.  N. 
Adler :  History  of  Jews  in  London,  1930 ;  pages  106,  107. 
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were  made  to  find  some  influential  protector.  She  was  arrested 
for  debt  to  her  mother  of  £2,000  and  complicated  intrigues  were 
set  afoot  to  kidnap  her.  De  Veil  had  been  out  of  town,  but 
when  he  returned  next  day,  he  at  once  informed  the  lord  mayor, 
and  the  vicar  of  St.  Martin’s,  in  which  parish  she  had  been 
living.  Not  only  did  these  secure  fair  play,  but  as  the  vicar 
was  William  Lloyd,  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  he  further  secured 
the  goodwill  of  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins.  After  being  bandied  from 
court  to  court,  she  was  released  by  the  sheriff  on  payment  of 
22/-  and  40/-  costs.  At  the  trial,  de  Veil  contributed  the  very 
dubious  evidence  that  if  a  Jew  swore  on  an  English  Bible, 
esteemed  by  him  a  profane  book,  and  on  the  back  side  of  it,  then 
it  was  to  him  no  oath.  Lloyd  meantime  had  sent  to  Holland 
for  evidence,  as  he  had  been  imposed  upon  by  pretended 
converts.  As  he  was  satisfied,  there  was  a  service  at  St.  Martin’s 
on  10  October,  when  the  woman  was  baptized,  her  sponsors  being 
Sir  Leoline  Jenkins,  the  countess  of  Thanet  and  the  countess  of 
Clarendon.  A  full  account  was  soon  published,  from  the  pen  of 
Burnet,  the  famous  Chaplain  of  the  Rolls, — who  did  obtain  a 
Lambeth  D.D.  on  29  September.  ‘ 

{To  be  concluded.) 
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The  Early  Relations  of  Horton 
Academy  and  Rawdon  College 
with  Lancashire. 

A  paper  read  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Baptist  Historical 
Society,  held  at  Liverpool,  on  May  Sth,  1930. 

For  the  present  generation  of  Baptists,  Rawdon  College  is 
so  closely  associated  with  Yorkshire,  that  an  effort  of  the 
imagination  is  required  by  all,  who  are  not  antiquarians,  to 
realize  that  in  its  early  days  its  associations  with  Lancashire  were 
equally  firm  and  strong.  Our  Society  was  founded  in  1804  at 
a  time  when  the  churches  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  were 
tmited  in  one  Association.  It  was  not  until  1838  that  the  two 
counties  divided  into  separate  Associations,  owing  to  the  growth 
in  the  membership  of  the  churches.  It  was  not  until  1866  that 
Lancashire  had  a  College  of  its  own.  When,  therefore,  the 
leaders  took  the  bold  step  of  establishing  an  Academy  for  the 
north,  it  was  at  first  an  open  question  where  it  should  be  located; 
but  it  was  axiomatic  that  it  should  serve  Lancashire  as  well  as 
Yorkshire.  The  earlier  reports  state  the  object  of  the  Society 
as  being  “  the  education  of  pious  young  men,  as  Ministers  of  the 
Baptist  Denomination,  in  Yorkshire,  Lancashire  and  the  adjacent 
counties.”  It  was  not  until  1831  that  all  reference  to  Yorkshire, 
Lancashire  and  the  adjacent  counties  was  quietly  dropped. 

The  effort  to  supply  the  Northern  counties  with  qualified 
ministers  began  as  early  as  1773.  Bristol,  the  only  Baptist 
Academy  existing  at  that  time,  was  too  far  away.  Dr.  John 
Fawcett,  therefore,  established  a  private  academy  and  received 
a  few  young  men  into  his  own  family  to  train  them  for  ministerial 
service.  Fawcett  was  then  minister  of  the  church  at  Wainsgate. 
His  son  says  that  it  was  from  Liverpool  that  Fawcett  received 
“  the  first  and  principal  encouragement  for  forming  a  private 
seminary.”  Apart  from  all  other  considerations,  Fawcett  is 
worthy  of  immortal  memory  as  the  teacher  of  John  Sutcliff  of 
Olney,  Foster  the  essayist,  and  William  Ward  of  Serampore. 
Fawcett,  however,  was  not  content  with  his  private  academy, 
and  often  discussed  with  such  northern  leaders  as  Langdon  of 
Leeds,  and  Littlewood  of  Rochdale,  the  desirability  of  establishing 
an  Academy.  The  institution  was  actually  begun  in  Yorkshire  in 
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Fawcett’s  house,  but  of  the  three  who  were  responsible  for  the 
beginning,  two  were  Lancastrians — Littlewood,  minister  of  what 
is  now  the  West  Street  church,  Rochdale,  and  Mr.  James  Bury, 
a  calico  printer,  of  Sabden.  The  three  were  discussing  the 
subject  of  an  Academy.  At  last  Bury  said,  “  We  want  action 
rather  than  words.”  “  Well,”  said  Littlewood,  “  I  will  give  £20 
to  begin.”  “  And  I  will  do  the  same,”  said  Fawcett.  Both 
expected  Bury  to  respond  at  once,  but  his  silence  was  so  long 
continued  that  at  length  Littlewood  asked  him  what  he  proposed 
to  do.  He  said  he  would  give  £500.  So,  to  a  Lancashire  minister 
belongs  the  honour  of  being  the  first  donor,  and  to  a  Lancashire 
layman  the  honour  of  being  the  first  of  a  long  line  of  laymen 
who  have  been  princely  givers.  Fawcett,  the  Yorkshireman, 
bred  and  bom,  was  just  a  fraction  of  a  second  too  late.  I  must 
leave  you  to  decide  whether  the  characteristics  of  the  two  counties 
are  revealed  by  this  incident  and  to  imagine  what  the  author 
of  The  Good  Companions  might  have  made  of  it. 

Soon  after  this  historic  private  meeting,  the  Association 
which,  as  I  have  said,  included  the  two  counties,  held  its  Annual 
Meeting  at  Hebden  Bridge  in  1804.  Yorkshire  took  the  honours 
this  time  and  Langdon  of  Leeds  preached  a  sermon,  “  On  the 
Importance  of  the  Christian  Ministry.”  At  the  close  a  series 
of  resolutions  was  passed,  among  them  one  to  the  effect  “  that 
we  form  ourselves  into  a  society,  under  the  denomination  of  the 
Northern  Education  Society,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
pious  young  men,  recommended  by  the  Churches  to  which  they 
belong,  as  persons  of  promising  abilities  for  the  ministry.” 
But  before  the  day  closed  two  honours  went  to  Lancashire,  for 
Bury  was  appointed  treasurer  and  Littlewood  secretary. 
Lancashire  scored  again  when  next  the  field  was  set.  In  the 
following  August  the  first  meeting  of  the  subscribers  and 
friends  of  the  infant  society  was  held  in  Rochdale  with  Robert 
Hall  as  the  preacher.  Evidently  no  one  in  Lancashire  or 
Yorkshire  was  regarded  as  an  adequate  preacher  for  such  an 
occasion,  though  at  the  risk  of  arousing  Yorkshire’s  pride  I 
may  mention  that  Fawcett  had  been  appointed  to  preach  if 
Robert  Hall  failed.  The  same  day  the  Committee  was  appointed 
and  Lancashire  won  again,  but  by  the  smallest  possible  margin. 
Seventeen  men  were  put  on  the  Committee;  of  these  nine  were 
Lancastrians  and  eight  hailed  from  Yorkshire.  £1,185  17^.  was 
promised  that  day,  and  Bury’s  £500  gave  Lancashire  the  lead. 
The  meeting  requested  the  treasurer  “  to  place  all  monies 
exceeding  the  sum  of  £50  in  Messrs.  Jones  and  Co.’s  bank  at 
Manchester.” 

Two  questions  were  left  open  on  Wednesday,  August  1st, 
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1804;  the  location  of  the  Academy,  and  the  choice  of  tutor. 
The  second  question  was  the  first  to  be  settled.  After  several 
ministers  had  declined  the  Society’s  invitation,  William  Steadman 
of  Plymouth  Dock  accepted  the  presidency,  and  settled  in 
Bradford  as  pastor  of  the  Westgate  church  and  president  of 
the  Academy  in  October,  1805.  Before  Steadman  accepted  he 
came  north  in  June,  1805,  and  spent  nine  weeks  in  the  two 
counties,  visiting  the  principal  churches.  Steadman  had  been 
informed  how  matters  stood  with  regard  to  the  vexed  question 
of  the  location  of  the  Academy.  There  were  some  who  wanted 
it  at  Bradford,  where  the  Westgate  church  was  without  a  pastor, 
owing  to  the  resignation  of  William  Crabtree  who  had  ministered 
to  it  for  fifty  years.  But  Manchester  was  also  putting  in  its 
claims.  As  Steadman  says,  “  I  had  not  then  learned  that  the 
hostility  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  had  not 
entirely  ceased.”  Steadman  spent  four  Sundays  in  Bradford, 
preaching  three  times  each  Sunday,  and  frequently  on  week 
evenings.  As  a  result  he  received  an  invitation  from  the  Westgate 
church,  but  the  Lancashire  friends  asked  him  not  to  decide  until 
he  had  visited  Manchester.  The  rest  had  better  be  told  in 
Steadman’s  own  words.  “  From  Halifax  I  went  to  Rochdale 
and  Manchester.  At  the  latter  place,  the  size  of  which  exceeded 
expectations,  but  where  the  Baptists  had,  during  the  interval, 
obtained  a  pastor,  I  met  several  gentlemen  who  united  in  their 
wishes  and  efforts  to  prevail  upon  me  to  consent  to  the  fixing 
of  the  Academy  there.  They  pleaded  the  size  and  population  of 
the  town,  the  very  degraded  state  of  the  Baptist  interest  in  it, 
and  in  the  surrounding  neighbourhood.  They  engaged  them¬ 
selves  to  guarantee  a  salary  of  £1.50  per  annum,  in  addition  to 
whatever  the  church  could  raise,  or  the  seat  rents  produce — to 
procure  or  build  a  place  of  worship,  and  to  form  a  church.  .  .  . 
After  thanking  them  for  their  very  liberal  offer,  I  assured  them 
.  .  .  that  I  could  not  see  it  my  duty.^  My  object  was  the 
Academy;  and  it  must  be  seated  where  the  conducting  of  it 
would  be  practicable.  That  at  Manchester  there  was  a  place 
of  worship  to  build;  a  congregation  to  collect,  a  church  to 
form;  all  of  which  would,  I  knew  from  experience,  be  impossible 
with  the  care  of  an  Academy.  But  that  at  Bradford  all  these 
requisites  were  provided ;  together  with  premises  at  a  reasonable 

1  The  1649  Church  had  moved  to  a  new  site  on  what  is  now  called 
Dyche  Street,  and  had  called  William  Gadsby.  Several  members  objected 
to  him,  and  continued  in  the  old  Coldhouse  chapel.  When  they  failed  to 
obtain  Steadman,  they  built  on  New  York  Street,  and  presently  called 
William  Stephens  from  the  1633  London  church,  then  at  Prescot  Street. 
These  two  churches  are  now  known  as  Rochdale  Road,  and  Moss  Side. 
— Editor. 
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price,  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  Academy;  not  to 
insist  upon  the  strong  prejudices  that  prevailed  in  Yorkshire 
against  its  being  fixed  in  Manchester.  On  these  accounts  I 
could  not  but  decide  for  Bradford;  in  this,  though  reluctantly, 
they  acquiesced.”  Thus  it  came  about  that  the  Academy  was 
located  at  Horton,  then  a  salubrious  suburb  of  Bradford,  and 
Manchester’s  quite  legitimate  aspirations  were  thwarted. 
Practical  work  began  in  1806  when  Steadman  commenced  with 
one  pupil. 

Though  Lancashire  in  general  and  Manchester  in  particular 
were  baulked  in  their  desire  to  have  the  Academy  located  in 
their  midst,  Steadman  continued  to  have  the  happiest  relations 
with  Lancashire  Baptists. 

One  important  and  interesting  link  with  Lancashire  was 
Steadman’s  secretaryship  of  the  joint  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire 
Association  from  1816  to  the  year  of  his  death  in  1837.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  he  was  the  first  secretary,  as  up  to  his  appointment 
no  regular  minute-book  had  been  kept  by  the  Association.  As 
Association  preacher  he  was  in  frequent  demand,  for  our  fathers 
sometimes  had  four  preachers  at  their  Association  Meetings. 
Steadman  was  also  twice  Moderator.  His  successor  at  the 
Academy,  Acworth,  was  Moderator  of  the  Joint  Association  once, 
and  Moderator  of  the  Lancashire  Association  after  the  separation 
into  two  county  Associations,  no  fewer  than  seven  times.  That 
the  Principal  of  a  College  in  Yorkshire  should  be  Moderator 
of  the  Lancashire  Association  so  many  times  is  in  itself  clear 
proof  of  the  close  association  of  the  college  with  the  county 
of  Lancaster.  When  Acworth  passed  away  and  Green  reigned 
in  his  stead,  the  latter  frequently  attended  the  Lancashire 
Association  Meetings.  Of  this  close  connection  between  Rawdon 
and  Lancashire  there  is  an  interesting  survival  which  continues 
to  this  day :  the  members  of  the  Rawdon  College  staff  are 
ex-officio  members  of  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Association. 
If  they  do  not  attend  its  meetings  as  regularly  as  their  predecessors, 
it  is  because  the  life  of  a  college  tutor  is  more  exacting  than  it 
was  a  century  or  even  half  a  century  ago,  and  class-work  to-day 
is  conducted  with  the  regularity  which  characterizes  University 
work. 

To  return  to  Steadman  for  a  moment.  It  should  never 
be  forgotten  that  he  was  a  great  evangelist  and  often  undertook 
preaching  tours  in  Lancashire,  as  the  following  extract  from  his 
diary  for  1808  will  show.  “  The  first  week  in  July  went  into 
Lancashire,  and  have  now  spent  six  Lord’s-days  in  that  county. 
The  first  at  Preston,  where  I  preached  morning  and  evening,  in 
the  Baptist  meeting-house,  which  had  been  some  time  shut  up; 
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and  in  the  evening,  out  of  doors,  at  Church  Town,  a  village 
eleven  miles  off,  on  the  Lancaster  road.  The  second  at  Sabden, 
otherwise  called  Pendle  Hill;  the  third  at  Colne;  the  fourth 
at  Accrington;  the  fifth  and  sixth  at  Manchester.  During  the 
intervals,  preached  at  Blackburn,  Accrington,  Huncoat,  Whalley 
and  Padiham.  At  the  two  last  places,  out  of  doors,  to 
considerable  numbers ;  as  also  at  Huncoat.  Went  also  to  Higham 
the  evening  of  the  Lord’s-day  I  was  at  Sabden,  and  to  Harwood 
the  Lord’s-day  I  was  at  Accrington,  and  preached  in  the  street 
to  nearly  a  thousand  people.  Went  in  the  course  of  one  week 
to  Lancaster,  and  from  thence  over  the  sands  to  Tottlebank  and 
Ulverston,  and  preached  at  all  those  places.  My  strength  and 
.spirits  were  in  general  low,  occasioned  by  the  heat;  so  that  I 
could  but  just  bear  the  fatigue  of  travelling  and  go  through  my 
services;  and  enjoyed  less  liberty  in  them  than  in  the  common 
course  of  my  labours  at  home.”  After  that  extract  we  need 
not  wonder  that  the  one  thing  Steadman  demanded  of  all  his 
students  was  that  they  should  be  laborious.  In  1835  when  he 
was  over  seventy  he  was  preaching  in  Heywood,  Liverpool, 
Manchester  and  Hill  Cliff.  Steadman  also  sent  his  students  to 
work  under  the  Itinerant  Society  in  which  he  took  a  deep 
interest.  It  was  started  in  Byrom  Street,  Liverpool,  and  again 
Littlewood  had  a  share  in  promoting  a  good  cause. 

In  December,  1815,  Bury  of  Sabden  died.  This  Lancastrian 
was  virtually  the  Father  of  the  College,  and  the  Committee  at 
his  decease  gratefully  record  his  generosity  and  his  £500  with 
which  the  Society  was  launched.  Now  it  was  the  time  for 
a  Yorkshireman  to  come  forward.  In  1817  Thomas  Key  of 
Water  Fulford,  near  York,  gave  £1,271  to  purchase  the  rented 
premises  hitherto  occupied  by  the  Academy.  At  his  wish  the 
term  “  Baptist  ”  was  inserted  into  the  title  of  the  Society,  and 
from  that  date  our  official  title  has  been  “  The  Northern  Baptist 
Education  Society.” 

The  year  1818  saw  the  passing  of  Littlewood,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Society  and  Pastor  of  the  West  Street  church, 
Rochdale.  He  had  been  a  tower  of  strength  and  did  splendid 
work  in  Rochdale.  I  must,  however,  add  that  he  was  born  in 
Yorkshire.  He  was  an  extremely  generous-hearted  man  and 
given  to  hospitality.  He  put  down  the  first  £20,  you  will 
remember.  He  had  a  large  family  and  did  what  so  many  Baptist 
ministers  of  that  day  did,  he  kept  a  school.  “  This  enabled  him,” 
says  an  old  writer,  ”  to  maintain  his  family  without  being 
dependent  upon  the  Church,  and  to  sustain  those  enterprises  of 
Christian  love,  the  introduction  of  which  distinguished  the  latter 
period  of  his  life.”  Time  would  fail  to  tell  of  other 
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Lancastrians  who  rendered  the  Academy  yeoman  service.  It 
must  suffice  to  mention  their  names :  Foster,  who  succeeded  to 
Bury’s  calico-printing  business  at  Sabden,  Kelsall  and  Kemp  of 
Rochdale  and  many  others. 

As  illustrating  our  early  connection  with  Lancashire, 
mention  may  be  made  of  the  following  minor  points.  The 
Committee  meetings  were  sometimes  held  in  Manchester  and 
Rochdale  as  well  as  Bradford.  At  a  meeting  “  holden  at  the 
White  Lion,  Halifax,  on  September  25th,  1811,”  it  was  decided 
“  that  it  will  be  most  for  the  general  interest  of  the  Society,  that 
the  annual  meeting  be  always  holden  at  Bradford;  but  the 
Committee  meeting  at  Christmas  be  always  holden  at  Rochdale 
or  Manchester.” 

To  Liverpool  belongs  the  honour  of  making  the  first 
provision  for  securing  that  necessary  functionary  for  every 
Academy — a  classical  tutor.  In  1817,  Samuel  Hope  of  Liverpool 
engaged  himself  to  subscribe  £50  annually  “  with  a  view  to 
enabling  the  society  to  procure  a  classical  tutor  as  an  assistant 
to  its  president.”  Such  an  assistant  was  certainly  needed,  for 
the  president  was  often  away  from  home  on  one  of  his  begging 
tours  on  behalf  of  the  Academy.  The  first  classical  tutor 
was  Jonathan  Edwards  Ryland,  the  son  of  the  President  of  the 
Bristol  Academy.  The  second  was  Dr.  Benjamin  Godwin,  but 
during  the  interregnum  a  Lancastrian  officiated  for  some  time. 
He  was  Joseph  Harbottle  of  Accrington. 

J.  B.  Wilson,  of  Liverpool,  splendidly  seconded  the 
generosity  of  the  Liverpool  Hopes.  One  blot,  however,  must 
remain  on  Liverpool’s  fair  name.  C.  M.  Birrell  had  promised  to 
preach  the  sermon  at  the  Annual  Meeting  in  August,  1848.  He 
failed  to  turn  up  and  at  the  last  moment  a  substitute  had  to 
be  found.  The  following  note  appears  in  the  Report.  “  The 
Rev.  C.  M.  Birrell,  of  Liverpool,  was  fully  expected  to  preach 
the  Annual  Sermon.  As  much  to  his  own  vexation,  as  to  the 
regret  of  the  friends  assembled,  he  failed,  as  he  has  since 
apprized  the  President,  to  fulfil  the  appointment,  through  a 
miscalculation  of  the  time.” 

Something  should  now  be  said  about  a  curious  episode  in 
the  history  of  the  College  in  the  course  of  which  we  all  but 
came  to  Manchester  instead  of  going  to  Rawdon.  At  the  Annual 
Meeting  in  August,  1854,  a  resolution  was  passed  to  the  effect 
that  Horton  was  not  as  salubrious  as  once  it  had  been,  and 
the  Academy’s  premises  were  neither  healthy  nor  convenient. 
The  Trustees  were,  therefore,  authorized  to  sell  them.  That 
raised,  once  more,  the  old  burning  question  as  to  the  location 
of  the  Academy,  and  sharpened  the  rival  claims  of  the  two 
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counties.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  matter  was  delegated 
to  a  sub-committee;  Birrell,  who  managed  to  turn  up  in  time 
to  preach  in  1855,  was  put  upon  it.  Evidently  opinion  was 
pretty  strongly  divided,  for  in  1857  they  report  that  “  it  was 
all  but  unanimously  resolved,  that  with  a  view  especially  to 
profiting  by  the  literary  and  scientific  facilities  supposed  likely 
to  accrue  from  a  recently  originated  educational  establishment  in 
the  city  of  Manchester,  known  as  ‘  Owens  College,’  one  branch 
of  the  institution  be  located  in  that  city,  and  that  the  other— 
to  be  restricted  wholly  to  English  theological  studies — be 
conducted  on  the  present  premises,  arranged  and  adapted 
accordingly..”  In  accordance  with  this  resolution  a  set  of  premises 
in  Victoria  Park,  Manchester,  was  purchased  at  a  cost  of  over 
£3,500.  Difficulties,  however,  arose.  The  Manchester  premises 
were  re-sold  at  considerable  loss,  and  donations  towards  their 
purchase  were  returned  “  to  the  friends  disposed  to  reclaim 
them.”  Thus  was  the  cup  dashed  from  Lancashire’s  lips,  for 
it  was  decided  to  “  recommence  measures  for  providing  the 
Institution  with  a  new  abode  in  the  vicinity  of  the  existing  one.” 
In  the  end  seven  acres  of  land  were  secured  at  Rawdon,  and 
the  present  splendid  buildings  erected  at  a  cost  of  over  £12,000, 
and  opened  on  September  7th,  1859.  Liverpool  again  came  in, 
for  Hugh  Stowell  Brown  preached  the  sermon  in  Westgate 
chapel,  Bradford,  on  the  preceding  evening. 

The  long-standing  rivalry  between  the  two  counties  was  now 
soon  to  come  to  an  end.  In  1866  an  Academy  was  established  at 
Bury  with  an  old  Rawdonian,  Dowson,  at  its  head  and  not  long 
after  it  was  moved  to  Manchester,  where  it  flourishes  to  this 
day.  But  with  such  a  history  behind  the  two  existing  Colleges, 
none  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  some  Lancashire  churches 
still  look  to  Rawdon  as  their  daughter,  while  some  Yorkshire 
diurches,  who  practise  close  communion,  look  to  Manchester  with 
maternal  pride. 
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Newport  Pagnell  Baptists. 

IT  is  difficult  to  say  exactly  when  the  Baptist  Cause  originated 
in  Newport  Pagnell.  It  may  have  been  soon  after  1645 
when  Edward  Harrison,  a  Baptist,  afterwards  Vicar  of 
Kensworth,  was  treasurer  of  the  troops  here.  Paul  Hobson  too, 
who  preached  at  Newport  Pagnell  during  the  Civil  War,  may 
have  had  something  to  do  with  it,  while  there  is  no  doubt  that 
John  Gibbs,^  the  Vicar  thrust  out  from  Newport,  was  one  of 
the  founders.  To  quote  from  the  Thompson  Manuscript  in  Dr. 
Williams’  Library,  “  In  Mr.  Gibbs’  time  there  was  a  number 
of  Baptists  in  this  Town,  and  there  is  reason  to  think  that  this 
interest  is  of  very  much  longer  standing  than  the  Independent.” 
From  the  same  manuscript  it  appears  that  Mr.  Gibbs,  the 
founder  of  the  Independent  Cause,  who  died  in  1699,  “  loved 
these  people  and  wished  to  have  them  brought  into  a  regular 
church  state  and  took  great  pains  for  this  purpose  but  could 
not  succeed.  There  was  a  Mr.  Bennett  among  them  whom  Mr. 
Gibbs  wanted  to  settle  among  them  as  their  Pastor.  He  was 
a  good  Preacher  and  of  exemplary  behaviour,  but  the  people 
could  not  agree  among  themselves  about  him;  perhaps  their 
sufferings  had  soured  their  tempers  like  many  others  of  the 
excellent  of  the  earth.” 

From  the  Northampton  College  Street  Records,  it  appears 
that  in  1707  the  then  Church  was  dissolved  and  advice  sought 
as  to  “  beginning  the  church  state  anew.”  On  the  22nd  June, 
1709,  the  same  Records  record  the  instalment  of  Robert  Hanwell 
into  the  pastoral  office. 

The  first  place  of  meeting  is  unknown,  but  in  January,  1716 
when  the  number  of  hearers  was  said  to  be  250,  Robert  Hanwell, 
then  described  as  a  Yeoman,  and  others,  purchased  for  £24  10s. 
“  All  that  messuage  cottage  or  tenement  with  the  appurtenances 
in  Newport  Pagnell  aforesaid  near  adjoining  to  the  malting 
belonging  to  the  dwellinghouse  late  of  Samuel  Christie  Esq. 
called  Bearditch  Coppy  and  co’.Uxining  two  bays  of  building 
now  or  late  in  the  occupation  of  Thomas  Browne  to  be  held 
in  trust  for  a  Meeting  House  for  the  use  of  the  several  persons 
in  and  about  Newport  Pagnell  aforesaid  commonly  called  or 

1  For  accounts  of  John  Gibbs,  see  articles  by  Rev.  Maurice  F. 
Hewitt  in  The  Baptist  Quarterly,  July  1927,  and  by  F.  W.  Bull  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Congregational  Historical  Society  of  September  1927. 
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distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Baptist  Congregation  to  pray 
read  and  hear  Divine  Service  in  according  to  the  way  and 
manner  of  the  said  Sect  called  Baptists.” 

The  premises  were  converted  into  a  Meeting  soon  after,  as 
in  the  Northampton  College  Street  Records  there  is  a  note  that 
in  July,  1717,  there  was  collected  “  for  ye  Church  at  Newport 
Pagnell  towards  their  new  Meeting  Place  £6  Is.  8d.”  It  was  in 
March,  too,  of  this  year  that  Jeremiah  Bass  of  Northampton 
was  censured  by  his  church  for  preaching  here  without  their 
leave.  Mr.  Hanwell  eventually  went  to  London  for  a  time 
(being  a  member  of  Mr.  Noble’s  church)  and  then  to  Kettering, 
being  ordained' pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  there  on  10  March, 
1729/30. 

Mr.  Joseph  Palnier,  who  from  1746  to  1774  was  pastor 
of  Bildeston,  Suffolk,  ministered  to  the  church  for  some  time. 

David  Evans,  who  perhaps  came  from  Great  Gransden, 
and  went  to  Biggleswade,  was  pastor  in  1748. 

Mr.  William  Coles,  who  was  the  stated  minister  in  June 
1761,  and  whose  ministry  here  was  for  possibly  the  ten  years 
1758  to  1768,  was  in  1792  living  at  Ampthill,  Bedfordshire, 
where  he  died  in  1809.  His  only  daughter  Ann  was  the  second 
wife  of  the  well-known  Andrew  Fuller,  the  date  of  her  marriage 
being  30th  December,  1794.  In  Morris’  Memorials  of  Fuller,  she 
is  described  as  the  “  only  daughter  of  the  Rev.  William  Coles, 
pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Maulden  in  Bedfordshire,” 
being  ordained  there  26th  October,  1768. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  John  Hewson,  who  was  pastor  in 
1774.  From  1790  to  1794  John  Muddiman  of  Long  Buckby,  and 
Thomas  Chater  of  Olney,  ministered  here  on  alternate  Sundays. 
On  13th  August,  1797,  Mr.  Thomas  Corby  was  ordained  as  pastor 
of  the  Baptist  church  at  Newport  Pagnell,  though  dwelling  at 
Olney,  there  then  being  some  thirteen  members. 

Soon  after  this,  the  Cause  fell  into  most  deplorable 
circumstances,  “  its  purity  of  doctrine  declined  and  it  had  fallen 
into  a  worse  than  Laodicean  State.”  As  a  consequence,  it  was 
thought  expedient  to  dissolve  the  Church  Union.  The  minister 
left,  the  place  was  closed  and  the  Cause  itself  apparently  became 
extinct,  “  but  God  reserved  to  Himself  a  very  small  remnant  even 
in  this  Sardis.”  After  some  time  the  Meeting  House  was  lent 
to  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  who  occupied  it  for  two  years, 
when  it  was  reclaimed,  and  the  Rev.  George  Foskett,  who  was 
described  as  of  Leighton  Buzzard,  became  the  minister.  He 
laboured  for  about  thirteen  years  with  little  apparent  success. 
During  the  latter  part  of  his  ministry,  however,  there  seemed 
to  be  somewhat  of  a  revival  and  a  church,  consisting  of  seven 
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members,  was  formed  on  what  were  termed  moderate 
Calvinistic  principles. 

The  Covenant  of  Church  Fellowship  entered  into  at  this 
time,  namely  the  24th  July,  1824,  was  as  follows : — 

“  We  who  have  this  day  made  a  public  profession  of  our 
love  to  Christ  by  baptism  consider  it  our  duty  to  form  ourselves 
into  a  Christian  Church  and  we  accordingly  agree  to  the  following 
particulars  as  expression  of  our  Christian  Union. 

1.  “  We  consider  the  Bible  as  our  rule  of  faith  and  practice 
so  far  as  we  understand  it. 

2.  “  We  profess  to  call  no  man  master  on  earth  but  consider 
ourselves  as  brethren  acknowledging  our  Master  in  Heaven  even 
Christ. 

3.  “  We  consider  it  our  duty  to  promote  this  interest  by 
our  prayers  conduct  invitations  and  diligence  in  the  use  of  the 
means  appointed. 

4.  “We  make  it  our  duty  to  pray  for  one  another 
sympathize  with  and  help  one  another  as  far  as  our  ability  shall 
extend. 

5.  “  We  in  a  Christianlike  'manner  will  watch  over  one 
another  and  admonish  one  another  in  the  Lord  when  occasion 
requires. 

6.  “  We  unitedly  intreat  the  Father  of  the  Universe  to 
preside  over  us  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  wash  us  in  His  Blood 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  to  lead  us  into  all  truth. 

7.  “  We  give  each  other  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  as 
the  token  of  our  Christian  Communion.” 

In  1826  Mr.  Foskett  left,  going  to  Blisworth,  and  the  Rev. 
John  William  Early,  then  of  Colman’s  Green,  succeeded  him. 
For  a  time  “  there  was  no  stirring  of  the  dry  bones,”  and  great 
discouragement  was  felt.  On  the  25th  December  1829  however, 
“a  day  of  Fast,  Humiliation  and  Prayer  for  the  outpouring  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  was  held.  It  proved  a  day  never  to  be  forgotten. 
The  attendance  was  numerous,  a  deep  solemnity  pervaded  the 
place,  and  the  prayers  of  the  Brethren  were  fervent.”  From 
that  time,  the  congregation  increased,  and  the  Cause  revived,  in 
1831  there  being  thirty  members.  Mr.  Early  died  on  the  31st 
May,  1833;  Mr.  George  Hall  of  Two  Waters,  Herts,  succeeded 
him  in  January,  1835,  being  formally  given  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship  on  the  10th  March  in  that  year.  Mr.  Hall  did  not 
hold  views  which  accorded  with  those  of  his  deacons,  and  it 
is  stated  that  he  was  eventually  prevented  from  going  into  the 
pulpit  by  two  deacons.  On  the  19th  July,  1840,  Mr.  Robert 
Abbot  of  Heywood,  near  Manchester,  was  acknowledged  as 
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pastor.  He  resigned  and  closed  his  ministry  on  the  19th  October, 
1845. 

On  the  2  May,  1847,  Mr.  William  Pimm  of  Woobum  Green 
was  received  as  pastor,  but  gave  up  the  pastorate  owing  to 
ill-health  and  old  age,  on  the  24th  August,  1865. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  William  Ward  of  Irthlingborough, 
whose  Recognition  Services  were  held  on  the  22nd  January,  1^7, 
his  salary  being  £70  per  annum.  Serious  disagreements  arose, 
however,  in  1869,  and  in  May,  1870,  Mr.  Ward  severed  his 
connection  with  the  church. 

Mr.  Henry  Ephraim  Tideman  became  pastor  on  the  29th 
March,  1872,  at  a  salary  of  £52  per  annum,  but  left  about  1875. 

Mr.  Joseph  Wilkins,  of  Stanstead,  Essex,  followed  on  the 
28th  December,  1877.  He  gave  up  the  pastorate  on  the  12th 
March,  1892,  and  was  the  last  stated  pastor. 

The  Church  Minutes  from  which  several  quotations  have 
been  given  record  one  or  two  curious  facts.  For  instance, 
it  appears  that  on  the  30th  July,  1829,  it  was  resolved  that  the 
quarterly  collections  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses  of  candles 
&c.,  be  entrusted  to  Brother  Trulove,  and  that  the  short  ends 
of  candles  be  considered  as  his  perquisite.  There  are  too,  records 
of  various  expulsions  for  disorderly  walking,  one  member  bemg 
set  aside  for  six  months  because  his  name  was  in  the  paper 
as  Bass  Singer  when  Glees  and  Songs  were  sung. 

The  Cause  was  never  very  prosperous,  it  being  stated  even 
in  1774,  that  the  people  would  never  agree  to  have  a  settled 
pastorate,  so  that  the  interest  had  always  been  feeble  and  low. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  records,  the  changes 
of  pastorate  were  frequent,  and  the  ups  and  downs  of  the 
church  distressing.  Of  late  years  the  Cause  so  declined  that 
eventually  the  church  ceased  to  be  used  as  a  place  of  public 
worship,  and  at  the  request  of  the  surviving  trustees  the  premises 
and  properties  were  taken  over  by  the  Baptist  Union  Corporation, 
who  on  the  10th  December,  1929,  put  up  and  sold  the  chapel  by 
public  auction.  Several  interments  took  place  from  time  to  time 
in  the  chapel,  and  prior  to  its  sale,  the  Corporation  arranged  for 
the  removal  of  the  monuments  and  the  reinterment  of  the  remains 
in  the  new  cemetery  at  Newport  Pagnell,  where  a  stone 
commemorating  the  event  has  been  erected. 

FREDK.  WM.  BULL,  F.S.A. 


J.  C.  Ryland  as  Schoolmaster. 

The  best  education  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  given  by 
Dissenting  ministers.  In  nearly  every  country  town  they 
were  the  teachers,  often  the  proprietors  of  schools.  The  Church 
of  England  had  done  much  with  charity  schools,  but  the  main 
work  of  teaching  fell  to  men  like  Poynting  of  Worcester,  Fawcett 
of  Brearley  Hall,  and  others  whose  lives  are  usually  studied  from 
the  pastoral  side.  We  may  be  thankful  when  materials  are 
available  for  seeing  how  they  taught  the  young. 

In  1769  John  Collett  Ryland  drew  up  a  list  of  the  boys  he 
had  taken  as  boarders,  and  he  continued  it  for  four  years.  It 
shows  that  apart  from  day-boys  he  had  had  in  twenty-five  years 
345  lads  under  his  care.  The  list  belongs  to  the  trustees  of 
College  Lane,  who  allowed  it  to  be  printed  in  the  Northampton¬ 
shire  Notes  and  Queries. 

Ryland  inherited  fine  traditions  of  learning.  One  Riland 
had  been  a  Fellow  of  Magdalen,  ejected  by  James  II.  The 
branch  from  which  our  man  descended  joined  the  Baptist  church 
at  Hooknorton,  which  in  1655  sent  to  Moreton-in-the-Marsh  to 
found  the  Midland  Association.  In  1694  John  Ryland  was 
transferred  thence  to  Alcester,  whence  he  was  sent  as  delegate 
in  1712  to  the  Association  at  Leominster;  eight  years  later  he 
had  passed  away.  Among  his  eight  children  was  Joseph,  who 
settled  at  Lower  Ditchford  in  the  parish  of  Stretton-on-the-Foss ; 
this  Foss-way  would  lead  south  to  Moreton-in-the-Marsh,  Stow- 
on-the-Wold,  and  Bourton-on-the-Water,  places  swarming  with 
Baptists.  Presumably  Joseph  was  a  member  of  the  church 
formed  by  members  in  these  places ;  he  certainly  married  Freelove 
Collett,  who  lived  at  Slaughter,  close  to  Bourton,  where  John 
Collett  had  been  pastor  jointly  with  Joshua  Head  in  the  days 
of  Charles  11.  She  was  descended  from  Colet,  the  famous 
master  of  St.  Paul’s  school.  In  October  1723  they  had  a  son, 
whom  they  named  John  Collett  Ryland. 

After  a  sprightly  boyhood,  he  was  baptized  on  2  October  1741 
by  Benjamin  Beddome,  pastor  at  Bourton,  who  at  that  time  was 
adding  forty  members  to  his  church :  it  had  members  in  a 
score  of  parishes,  having  already  established  a  fine  reputation 
for  evangelizing.  Beddome  was  the  son  of  John  Beddome,  who 
from  1697  to  1724  conducted  a  good  boarding-school  at 
Henley-in-Arden,  where  the  bell  for  rising  hung  long  after  his 
removal  to  Bristol.  Benjamin  had  studied  at  that  city  under 
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Bernard  Foskett,  and  believed  strongly  in  education,  sending  one 
son  to  Edinburgh  and  Leyden,  training  another  for  medicine. 
He  therefore  gently  guided  young  Ryland  to  Foskett’s  care, 
the  first  of  six  men  whom  he  thus  led  into  the  ministry.  What 
Ryland  afterwards  thought  of  Foskett  we  know,  and  as  we  know 
what  he  thought  about  most  of  his  own  pupils,  we  think  none 
the  worse  of  Foskett;  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  what 
that  tutor  thought  of  this  turbulent  young  scholar. 

He  supplied  at  Pershore  and  was  desired  as  pastor;  but 
it  was  his  fellow-student,  John  Ash,  on  whom  the  church 
compromised, '  so  obtaining  in  their  midst  another  renowned 
boarding-school.  He  supplied  also  at  Warwick,  and  after  four 
years’  probation,  they  ordained  him  in  1750.  But  he  had  started 
his  life  work  before  then,  prompted  by  the  need  of  supporting  a 
wife,  Elizabeth  Frith,  a  member  of  that  church,  whom  he  married 
in  December  1748. 

It  was  in  that  year  that  he  took  seven  boarders.  The  first 
was  Joshua  Head,  descendant  of  the  pastor  at  Bourton;  the 
second  was  a  Yamold  from  Bromsgrove.  Next  year  he  secured 
fifteen  more,  and  we  perhaps  trace  boys  from  Luton,  Stow, 
Coventry,  Leicester  and,  Birmingham;  one  at  least  afterwards 
entered  the  ministry  in  Essex.  In  1750,  the  year  of  his 
ordination,  seven  more  entered,  and  he  had  tapped  Leominster, 
Alcester,  Tetbury.  There  was  a  fine  clannish  feeling  among 
Baptists,  and  the  Association  meetings  gave  fine  opportunities 
for  pushing  a  school.  When  in  1751  we  see  a  lad 
from  Northampton,  the  shadow  of  a  coming  event  is  cast  before, 
while  Colletts  next  year  betoken  the  family  connection.  Evesham, 
Nantwich,  Westmancote,  contributed  to  his  increasing  family. 
The  school  was  conducted  in  the  Rectory,  which  was  far  too 
large  for  the  need  of  the  incumbent,  but  Ryland’s  hiring  it 
gravely  disturbed  some  churchmen. 

His  energy  was  tremendous,  but  he  could  not  do  everything 
single-handed,  and  by  1751  he  enlisted  the  help  of  Guy  Medley. 
When  he  was  estimating  the  strength  of  Baptists  in  all  England, 
he  even  put  down  Medley  as  his  assistant  minister ;  but  probably 
he  was  really  assistant  in  the  school,  for  the  church  has  no 
record  or  tradition  of  his  ministry.  It  is  not  surprising  that  in 
the  school  holidays,  both  midsummer  and  midwinter,  Ryland 
himself  took  holiday  with  James  Hervey,  rector  of  Weston  Flavel. 
Nor  is  it  surprising  that  the  church  at  Warwick  did  not  feel  a 
very  warm  attachment  to  their  pastor,  and  that  when  the  thirty 
members  at  College  Lane,  Northampton,  appreciated  him  in  1748 
and  asked  him  to  remove,  it  was  a  very  cool  letter  which  dismissed 
him. 
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School  premises  were  found  in  the  Horsemarket,  at  the 
south  comer  of  Mary  Street ;  there  seems  to  have  been  a  good 
garden,  with  a  summer-house.  It  is  not  clear  how  many  boys 
Ryland  brought  with  him  from  Warwick,  but  in  1760  he  had 
fourteen  fresh  entries.  Also  one  girl  came,  conceivably  the 
sister  of  a  boy  who  started  the  year  before.  As  co-education  was 
not  popular,  the  demand  for  a  good  school  where  girls  might 
be  sent  was  met  by  Mrs.  Trinder  opening  a  parallel  institution. 
Two  years  later  he  made  another  bold  experiment,  taking  in 
Othello  the  negro.  The  school  flourished,  as  many  as  thirty 
entering  in  1767,  and  not  only  was  Ryland’s  son  John  employed 
as  assistant,  but  other  ushers  also  were  needed.  The  discipline 
was  probably  Spartan,  for  Ryland  himself  rose  at  four,  and 
spent  three  hours  in  study  before  prayers. 

John  Ash  broke  new  ground  in  1766  with  a  Grammar,  which 
ran  to  several  editions.  Ryland  had  hitherto  written  only  short 
pamphlets,  but  this  tempted  him  to  issue  “  An  easy  introduction  to 
mechanics,  geometry,  plane  trigonometry,  measuring  heights  and 
distances,  optics,  astronomy,  &c.”  Next  year  he  edited  Lange’s 
“  Easy  and  pleasant  Latin  conversations.” 

Now  in  1764  the  Baptists  in  Pennsylvania  had  secured  a 
charter  for  a  Rhode  Island  College,  and  Morgan  Edwards,  whose 
course  at  Bristol  had  overlapped  Ryland’s,  came  back  to  collect 
funds.  Like  a  good  many  new  universities,  this  first  Baptist 
college  showed  its  gratitude  by  honorary  degrees;  and  in  1769 
Ryland  was  adorned  with  a  A.M.  It  seems  quite  possible  that 
the  list  of  scholars  was  compiled  in  connection  with  this  honour, 
that  the  Public  Orator  might  have  some  facts  whereon  to  found 
his  speech. 

As  we  look  down  the  list,  which  unfortunately  gives  no 
addresses,  we  can  recognize  names  from  the  district  of  Ryland’s 
people  and  the  Bourton  church.  Here  and  there  we  see  boys 
who  may  have  grown  into  ministers;  Samuel  Green,  Joseph 
Hughes,  Richard  Pain;  ministers  even  from  London  seem  to 
have  trusted  him  with  their  sons.  Button  and  MacGowan ;  while 
Pewtress,  Coles,  Lepard,  Sandys,  Middleditch,  Brodie,  are 
suggestive.  Guy  Medley's  son  Samuel,  after  a  naval  career, 
found  his  way  also  into  the  Baptist  ministry. 

Three  essays  on  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  and  similar 
topics,  appeared  at  frequent  intervals.  Then  in  1775  came  “  The 
Preceptor,  or  general  repository  of  useful  information.”  This 
was  evidently  a  popular  form  of  school-book;  Mrs.  Mangnall’s 
compendium  was  in  use  a  century  later. 

In  1773  the  record  of  new  entries  was  dropped,  though  the 
book  was  by  no  means  full.  Young  Ryland,  now  twenty  years 
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old,  was  a  fine  scholar,  being  able  to  read  Hebrew  before  he  was 
six  years  old.  He  easily  passed  from  being  pupil  to  being 
assistant,  and  struck  out  a  new  line  by  his  sermons  to  the  boys. 
In  1775  Robert  Hall  of  Armsby  was  advised  by  Beeby  Wallis 
of  Kettering  to  take  his  eleven-year-old  boy  Robert,  who  has 
recorded  a  gruesome  conversation  between  his  elders  as  he 
cowered  by  the  fire.  From  Hall’s  biographer  we  hear  how 
Ryland  was  a  fair  Greek  teacher,  but  capital  at  mathematics, 
which  he  dealt  with  practically,  forming  a  “  living  orrery  ”  in 
the  playground. 

Once  Ryland  had  tasted  the  delights  of  authorship,  he  could 
not  resist  the  temptations  of  the  press.  Deserting  the 
remunerative  field  of  school-books,  he  essayed  a  Body  of  Divinity, 
and  several  volumes  oddly  named  Contemplations,  which  rambled 
widely.  Despite  a  list  of  subscribers  that  filled  twenty-four 
pages,  he  seems  to  have  overstrained  his  resources,  and  in  1781, 
when  his  son  was  ordained  co-pastor,  he  concentrated  his 
energies  on  the  school,  and  even  so,  felt  embarrassed.  So  in 
1786  he  resigned  wholly  from  Northampton,  and  removed  the 
school  to  Enfield  near  London,  where  it  took  a  new  lease  of 
life. 

Being  now  sixty  years  old,  he  confined  himself  henceforth 
to  the  business  side,  and  to  the  religious  instruction.  Among  his 
assistants  were  John  Clarke,  Joseph  Wells,  and  William  Newman; 
all  of  them  in  after  days  kept  up  the  traditions  he  implanted. 
But  his  own  superintendence  here  was  not  long,  for  he  passed 
away  in  July  1792.  Perhaps  his  son  had  written  to  him  how 
fifty  days  before,  a  schoolmaster  he  had  baptized  in  the  Nen 
had  quickened  the  conscience  of  Fuller;  but  he  could  not  foresee 
how,  with  another  schoolmaster  from  his  own  Broadmead,  the 
tradition  of  teaching  should  be  transplanted  to  India  by  Carey 
and  Marshman. 

It  is  to  be  wished  that  we  could  have  particulars  whereby  to 
estimate  this  kind  of  work  that  Dissenters  were  steadily  doing. 
Their  schools  were  private,  family  affairs.  Sometimes  we  can 
with  pains  get  glimpses  at  William  Giles  in  Chatham,  Eccles, 
Wallasey,  Chester ;  or  at  Pilkington  in  Rayleigh.  If  their  stories 
were  set  forth  and  known  more  widely,  people  might  realise  how 
great  is  the  debt  that  England  owes  to  the  Old  Dissent,  in  the 
education  both  of  the  villager  and  of  the  middle  class. 

W.  T.  WHITLEY. 


Lambeth  and  Miirren. 

Two  important  conferences  were  held  last  August.  The 
earlier  corresponds  to  our  Baptist  World  Alliance,  in  so 
far  that  it  was  of  members  in  one  communion  from  all  over  the 
world;  but  it  is  narrower  in  that  it  consists  entirely  of  bishops;, 
laymen  and  women  not  being  members.  When  however  307  men 
from  every  part  of  the  English-speaking  world,  besides  Japan,. 
China  and  parts  of  Africa,  come  together,  their  deliberations 
deserve  respectful  attention,  even  by  those  of  another  fellowship. 
The  later  conference  was  smaller  in  numbers,  there  being  only 
fifty-four,  with  nine  substitutes,  and  thirteen  young  people 
specially  invited,  chiefly  to  learn,  and  to  prepare  themselves  for 
future  gatherings.  But  this  Continuation  Committee  of  the 
Lausanne  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  was  far  more  world¬ 
wide,  and  represented  all  the  chief  .fellowships  of  Christendom, 
except  the  Roman  communion.  It  seems  that  some  note  is  due 
of  the  proceedings  of  each  of  these  gatherings. 

I. 

Urst,  as  to  the  Lambeth  Conference  of  bishops  in 
communion  with  the  Church  of  England.  An  Encyclical  letter 
has  been  issued,  with  seventy-five  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
whole  conference;  appended  to  these  are  interesting  reports  from 
six  committees,  which  carry  the  weight  of  those  committees  only. 
We  have  no  space  to  dwell  at  length  on  these  valuable  papers, 
nor  w'ould  it  be  seemly  to  go  into  details  on  what  are  sometimes 
quite  domestic  affairs.  Yet  there  are  a  few  points  that  merit 
attention. 

A  report  on  the  Christian  Doctrine  of  God  deserves  close 
study,  and  pastors  may  well  find  rich  suggestion  for  their  public 
teaching.  For  instance,  we  do  not  recollect  any  previous  exposi¬ 
tion  about  the  Old  Testament  which  clearly  states  “  that  Christ 
gave  His  perfect  revelation,  not  indeed  by  destroying,  but  by 
fulfilling  and  in  so  far  superseding,  all  past  teachings  about  God.” 
There  is  warning  also  against  two  tendencies  in  worship;  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  human  Christ  obscuring  His  relation  to  the  Father, 
especially  in  many  popular  hymns;  limitation  of  the  presence  of 
Christ  to  the  Eucharist,  or  even  to  the  consecrated  elements ;  the 
former  overlooks  the  coming  of  the  Spirit,  the  latter  neglects  the 
participation  of  the  Spirit-filled  society. 

A  report  on  the  Unity  of  the  Church  recognises  "  that 
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during  the  period  of  division  each  of  the  bodies  thus  separated 
has  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  developed  spiritual 
resources  and  enjoyed  spiritual  treasures  w^hich  must  be 
conserved  in  the  re-united  Church,  for  they  are  the  gift  of  Christ 
given  to  each  in  its  own  measure.”  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that 
no  general  resolution  of  the  whole  Conference  makes  any 
allusion  to  this  statement;  nor  are  we  satisfied  with  the  oral 
explanation  that  Resolutions  dealt  with  practical  issues  rather 
than  with  theoretical  statements. 

The  Baptist  Union  officially  replied  to  official  overtures,  that 
it  requested  attention  to  the  basis  of  church-membership,  and  the 
place  of  faith  :  it  further  asked  that  the  method  of  federation  be 
explored.  Neither  question  has  been  touched. 

The  same  report  declines  to  consider  “  any  scheme  of  federa¬ 
tion,  involving  interchangeability  of  ministers,  while  differences 
on  points  of  order  that  we  think  essential  still  remain.”  And  it 
proceeds  to  explain  what  is  thought  essential,  defining  the 
Historic  Episcopate.  We  have  long  desired  to  see  some  defini¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  now  made  clear.  “  As  an  institution  it  was,  and  is, 
characterised  by  succession  in  two  forms :  the  succession  in 
office  and  the.  succession  of  consecration.  And  it  had  generally 
recognised  functions  :  the  general  superintendence  of  the  Church 
and  more  especially  of  the  Clergy;  the  maintenance  of  unity  in  1 
the  one  Eucharist;  the  ordination  of  men  to  the  ministry;  the 
safeguarding  of  the  faith;  and  the  administration  of  the  i 

discipline  of  the  Church.”  Such  a  definition  enables  us  to  see 
clearly  the  terms  on  which  the  Church  of  England  will  unite 
with  others.  We  observe  valuable  elements  here.  We,  too, 
value  succession  in  office,  dislike  long  intervals  between 

pastorates,  disapprove  of  churches  which  habitually  have  no 
pastor  at  all — “  Gower  Street  Memorial  ”  almost  prides  itself  that 
it  has  never  had  any  pastor  since  1843 !  We,  too,  value  the 
recognition  of  a  new  minister  by  those  who  are  trusted  ministers  I 
of  Christ:  but  we  do  not  stipulate  for  their  recognition  as 
absolutely  necessary.  We  do  believe  that  a  pastor  has  the  general 
superintendence  of  his  church ;  that  he  is  the  centre  at  the  Lord’s  j 

Supper,  the  visible  token  of  unity;  that  it  is  his  appropriate  1 

business  to  guard  the  faith  and  to  administer  discipline.  In  1 

all  these  respects  what  the  Anglicans  say  of  their  bishops  we  echo 
of  our  pastors,  who  match  the  original  bishops.  But  we  cannot  ’ 
see  apostolic  precedent  for  general  superintendence  of  the 
clergy;  the  Presbyterians  manage  that  admirably  without 
bishops,  and  we  hold  that  the  whole  congregation,  its  member¬ 
ship  of  men  and  women  alike,  has  a  voice  in  this  matter.  Nor 
do  we  agree  that  the  ordination  of  men  to  the  ministry  is 
limited  to  an  order  of  bishops,  nor  even  to  an  order  of  pastors. 
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We  may  illustrate  our  position  in  this  matter  of  ordination, 
which  to  the  Anglicans  appears  so  extremely  important.  We 
have  churches  with  a  continuous  history  of  three  hundred  years, 
as  at  Lincoln  and  Tiverton;  and  doubtless  if  they  took  more 
pride  in  their  record,  they  could  post  in  their  porches  a  list  of 
their  pastors.  Suppose  one  of  these  churches  calls  to  its 
pastorate  a  man  fresh  from  college.  It  desires  to  mark  his 
entrance  on  his  life-work,  publicly  to  recognise  that  he  has  been 
called  of  God  to  the  ministry,  to  instal  him  as  pastor  of  this 
particular  part  of  the  Church  Universal.  It  holds  that  the 
promise,  often  quoted  in  relation  to  worship,  was  originally 
made  exactly  for  purposes  of  discipline  and  administration, 
namely,  that  where  two  or  three  are  met  in  Christ’s  name.  He 
is  in  the  midst.  That  local  historical  church  considers  itself 
competent,  under  such  Headship,  to  ordain.  It  may  well  fortify 
itseli,  and  call  others  to  rejoice  with  it;  but  they  come  as 
sympathisers  and  spectators.  The  church  appoints  its  own 
spokesman  and  leader;  he  may  be  the  treasurer  of  the  church 
who  has  guided  it  wisely  during  the  interregnum;  he  may  be 
the  venerable  pastor  of  a  neighbouring  church,  loved  for  his 
wisdom  and  piety,  though  he  be  a  grocer  on  weekdays;  he  may 
be  an  ex-president  of  the  Union,  accustomed  to  preside  over  the 
meetings  of  all  the  General  Superintendents  of  the  country. 
But  whomsoever  the  church  chooses,  member,  or  minister,  or 
layman,  that  man  acts  as  commissioned  by  that  church,  and  on 
its  behalf.  The  precise  ritual  employed  is  immaterial  to  us; 
there  will  probably  be  something  symbolic  as  well  as  something 
spoken;  the  spokesman  may  extend  to  the  new  minister  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship  on  behalf  of  the  church,  he  may  invite 
him  to  sign  in  a  Pastor’s  Bible,  he  may  in  the  name  of  the 
church  and  its  Head  place  hands  on  the  minister’s  head,  he  may 
instal  him  in  the  chief  seat,  ask  him  to  dispense  the  Lord’s 
Supper — we  are  indifferent  to  form,  provided  only  everything 
be  done  decently  and  in  order,  that  the  church  simply  recognise 
the  call  from  the  divine  Head,  ratify  it  by  acknowledging  him 
as  its  own  pastor.  A  wider  recognition  may  come  from  a  county 
Association,  from  a  national  Union;  it  may  be  convenient  to 
have  representatives  officially  present  from  these  organisations; 
but  to  quote  the  Anglican  catchwords,  these  extras  are  of  the 
bene  esse,  not  the  esse. 

Contrast  with  our  conceptions  the  extremely  careful  state¬ 
ment  made  by  the  Anglican  bishops  to  the  Orthodox  bishops  when 
exploring  one  another’s  views ; — “  In  the  Anglican  Communion, 
Ordination  is  not  merely  the  appointment  of  a  man  into  a 
particular  post,  but  in  Ordination  a  special  charisma  is  given  to 
the  person  Ordained,  proper  to  the  Order,  and  the  nature  of  the 
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special  gift  is  indicated  in  the  words  of  Ordination,  and  in  this 
sense  Ordination  is  a  mysterion  or  sacrament.”  This  view  is 
from  a  different  plane.  The  corporate  union  of  ourselves  with 
the  Church  of  England  seems  impossible,  though  Federation  may 
come  about. 

In  another  report,  there  is  a  regretful  statement  that  the 
supply  of  men  seeking  ordination  is  steadily  diminishing.  At  the  , 
outbreak  of  war  there  were  over  20,000  clergymen  at  work  in 
England,  to-day  only  15,070.  Last  year  505  died  or  resigned, 

439  were  ordained.  The  reasons  are  discussed,  such  as  a  low 
ideal  of  the  Yninistry,  intellectual  misgivings,  finance;  but  the 
fact  is  unmistakeable,  with  its  crippling  of  work  at  home  and 
abroad.  It  is  some  compensation  that  Anglicans  in  their 
time  of  trial  are  drawing  on  classes  who  for  many  centuries 
have  not  found  their  way  into  the  Anglican  ministry. 

Two  sentences  in  a  report  on  Youth  and  its  Vocation  is 
peculiarly  interesting  to  Baptists,  and  we  wish  that  bishops  and 
others  would  follow  up  the  implications  : — “  We  find  a  number 
of  young  people  placing  themselves  at  a  most  impressionable 
age  in  the  hands  of  their  parish  priest  for  a  long  period  of 
definite  and  consecutive  Church  teaching,  generally  in  classes, 
but  with  constant  opportunities  for  personal  interviews  and  i 
guidance.  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  value  of  such  j 

systematic  preparation  when  it  is  made  clear  that  the  renewal  ' 

of  Baptismal  vows  means  a  deliberate  offering  of  the  young  life 
to  the  service  of  Christ,  Who  is  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the 
Life — in  other  words,  a  real,  though  not  necessarily  sensational, 

‘  Conversion  These  words  enable  us  to  see  how,  despite  the 
inherited  handicap  of  infant-baptism,  with  no  succession  from 
the  apostles,  yet  the  bishops  have  a  firm  hold  on  the  necessity 
for  a  personal  choice,  to  be  publicly  expressed,  and  noted  by  the 
Church.  That  their  ceremony  is  Confirmation  rather  than  the 
apostolic  Baptism,  is  a  small  thing  in  comparison  with  the  inward 
identity. 


II. 

Miirren  was  considerably  influenced  by  the  fact  that  several 
Anglican  bishops  were  there,  brimful  of  their  recent  proceedings; 
also  several  dignitaries  of  the  Orthodox  Churches.  These 
have  been  so  long  isolated  that  it  is  a  joy  to  find  them  seriously 
considering  mutual  recognition  of  others.  It  may  well  prove  that 
within  the  next  few  years,  many  Episcopal  Churches  will  be  on 
interchangeable  terms;  Anglicans,  Greeks,  Russians,  Old 
Catholics,  Swedes,  Moravians.  Yet  we  are  constantly  surprised 
at  the  discrepancy  between  the  historic  continuity  and  the 
numerical  importance.  A  few  years  ago  we  pointed  out  how 
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few  people  are  under  the  care  of  the  ancient  Patriarchs;  recent 
political  changes  have  left  to  His  All-Holiness  and  Beatitude  the 
Pope  and  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  with  his  brethren  at  Antioch, 
Jerusalem  and  Constantinople,  about  130,000  followers  only.  If 
the  “  Bridge  Church,”  as  the  Anglican  communion  often  is 
styled,  succeeds  in  mooring  one  end  of  its  pontoons  to  this 
historic  bank,  it  surely  connects  with  a  very  trifling  island. 
And  so  far,  the  other  end  of  the  bridge  is  adrift.  Nor  is  any 
serious  attempt  being  made  at  any  connection. 

The  Lambeth  Report  had  nothing  to  say  about  union  with 
the  Free  Churches :  Miirren  offered  an  opportunity.  Most 
unhappily  there  had  been  an  under-estimate  of  time,  and  a  wise 
plan  has  had  to  be  postponed  for  a  year.  It  had  been  seen  at 
Maloja  last  year  that  the  obvious  differences  between  the 
churches  were  but  the  superficial  results  of  underlying  thought; 
and  that  certain  great  doctrines  needed  to  be  re-examined.  A 
Theological  Committee  was  set  up,  under  the  guidance  of  Dr. 
Headlam.  He  chose  for  its  first  duty  the  study  of  the  doctrine 
of  Grace,  and  commissioned  sixteen  divines  to  prepare 
memoranda  on  various  aspects.  Even  with  such  division  between 
a  Scot,  a  Bulgarian,  two  Oxonians,  a  Norseman,  two  New 
Yorkers,  two  Swiss,  two  Germans,  a  Russian,  a  Greek,  an 
American  Methodist,  an  English  Congregationalist,  and  a  French¬ 
man,  yet  it  was  impossible  in  the  time  to  discuss  and  present  a 
report.  Hence  the  Continuation  Committee  had  a  menu  from 
which  the  chief  dish  had  dropped  out.  The  richness  of  the 
feast  in  preparation  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  its 
ingredients  are  in  English,  French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish, 
Latin  and  Greek.  It  will  be  next  August  before  this  important 
volume  can  go  to  press,  and  before  the  Continuation  Committee 
can  sit  at  Cambridge  to  consider  the  practical  bearings  of  this 
re-valuation  of  the  doctrine  of  Grace. 

Unexpected  support  was  given  to  the  Baptist  reply  to  the 
Lausanne  overtures.  We  had  said  that  into  a  unitary  church, 
governed  by  bishops,  we  were  not  prepared  to  consider  entering, 
but  that  we  would  explore  the  possibilities  of  Federation.  This 
was  echoed  in  a  weighty  speech  by  Adolf  Deissmann,  who 
emphasised  that  the  valuable  peculiarities  of  every  communion 
must  be  preserved;  and  also  by  Dr.  Luke  Wiseman,  while  Dr. 
Parkes  Cadman  voiced  the  feelings  of  Congregationalists. 
Apparently  the  next  session  should  concentrate  on  this,  as  a 
really  practical  step.  Hitherto  the  term  “  Federation  ”  has  been 
used  vaguely,  and  we  think  it  deserves  careful  definition. 

Of  minor  matters ;  sympathy  was  expressed  with  the 
suffering  Christians  in  Russia;  reports  were  given  as  to 
conferences  in  Atlantic  City  between  Episcopalians  (both 
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Methodist  and  Protestant)  and  Presbyterians;  as  to  the  United 
Church  of  Canada;  as  to  the  proposed  South  Indian  Church. 
The  appearance  of  the  younger  generation  was  amply  justified 
in  a  speech  on  their  behalf  by  a  Chinaman ;  he  pleaded  for  more 
thought  on  fundamental  questions  before  hastily  varnishing  over 
the  surface,  for  actual  facts  to  be  fully  weighed  and  not  only 
past  history,  for  organisation  to  be  related  to  life,  for  “  faith” 
to  be  regarded  as  dynamic  and  not  merely  static,  and  for  a 
greater  readiness  of  all  the  churches  to  make  sacrifices. 

It  was  with  joy  he  was  listened  to,  since  he  was  the  only 
man  not  ot  white  descent.  Neither  l.ambeth  nor  Miirren 
abounded  in  Asiatics,  Africans,  South-sea  islanders,  and  South 
Americans.  There  was  some  happiness  in  knowing  that  while 
we  were  talking — and  perhaps  even  thinking — a  Canadian 
President  and  a  British  Secretary  of  the  Baptist  World  Alliance 
were  visiting  their  brethren  in  Rumania,  Poland,  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  Germany,  the  Baltic  states  and  Scandinavia.  Some 
church-fellowship  there  is  already. 

W.  T.  WHITLEY. 


THE  LINCOLNSHIRE  CONFERENCE  of  the  New 
Connection  kept  a  minute-book  from  1791  to  1803,  from  which 
Mr.  Hooper  furnished  us  some  extracts  in  1924.  The  book  has 
many  items  of  interest,  showing  how  Peterborough  was  rescued 
and  set  on  its  feet.  It  shows  that  soon  after  Abraham  Booth  of 
Sutton-in-Ashfield  quitted  the  General  Baptists  for  the  Particular, 
Charles  Briggs  of  the  same  town  reversed  the  operation,  and 
settled  first  at  Gosberton,  then  at  Southboro  or  Laighboro,  then 
at  Gosberton  again.  It  shows  that  Anderson  was  minister  at 
Gosberton  1799-1802.  It  shows  T.  Fant  minister  at  Coningsby 
1792,  Upwell  1795,  Wisbech  1796-1801.  And  it  shows  Richard  ' 

Wright  as  minister  at  Wisbech  1798  and  1799,  alongside  Fant  ^ 

and  alongside  Samuel  Wright  at  Peterborough.  These  forgotten 
facts  suggest  a  good  deal  as  to  the  fluctuation  of  opinion  then 
in  that  district.  Once  again,  the  book  shows  John  Deacon  of 
Leicester  in  1793  receiving  threatening  letters  owing  to  political 
troubles,  and  his  house  being  set  on  fire;  with  one  result  that 
internal  dissension  arose  in  his  church. 


I 


Church  Union  in  South  India. 

IT  is  not  many  years  ago  since  an  Oxford  don  remarked  “  The 
mention  of  the  word  India  is  guaranteed  to  empty  the 
smallest  lecture  hall  in  Oxford.”  India,  it  used  to  be  said, 
attracted  no  more  attention  among  ordinary  people  in  Western 
lands  than  if  it  were  part  of  a  distcint  planet  with  which  we  have 
no  vital  concern.  Not  since  the  tragic  days  of  the  great  mutiny 
of  1857  has  India  been  so  much  in  the  forefront  of  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  Europe  and  America 
as  it  is  to-day,  and  everything  points  to  an  increase  rather  than 
a  decrease  of  such  living  interest  for  many  days  tD  come.  This 
interest  is  two- fold — ecclesiastical  and  political.  Commercial  and 
political  circles  in  Great  Britain  are  being  moved  to  the  depths 
by  the  great  human  drama  now  being  enacted  in  India  itself, 
as  so  many  of  India’s  intelligentsia,  with  a  considerable  body  of 
popular  support,  especially  in  the  industrial  areas,  are  claiming 
for  their  country  what  they  regard  as  her  rightful  place  in 
the  sun,  and  her  inalienable  right  to  self-government  or  political 
independence,  as  the  case  may  be.  Many  groups  of  men  in  Great 
Britain  with  ecclesiastical  interests,  Anglicans  and  Noncon- 
fomiists.  Catholics  and  Protestants,  are  stirred  as  they  have  not 
been  for  many  a  long  day  by  the  problems  arising  out  of  plans 
for  Church  Union  in  South  India.  At  bottom,  the  problem, 
whether  ecclesiastical  or  political,  is  one — India’s  claim  to  self- 
determination.  At  present  my  concern  is  with  the  ecclesiastical 
problem,  and  though  the  bent  of  my  mind  is  not  ecclesiastical, 

I  may  be  allowed  from  the  less  ambitious  standpoint  of  my  own 
e.\periences  and  outlook  as  a  Christian  missionary  and 
educationist  in  India  for  the  past  thirty-five  years,  to  attempt  a 
review  of  the  main  problems  arising  out  of  plans  for  Church 
Union  in  South  India.  Frankly,  my  point  of  view  throughout 
my  missionary  career  has  been  more  Indian  than  European, 
but  Indian  only  in  so  far  as  in  my  judgement  the  Indian  claim 
has  been  in  accord  with  the  Christian  spirit  and  ideal. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  my  sphere  of  missionary  service 
has  been  in  North-Eastern  India,  rather  than  in  the  far  South, 
I  cannot  claim  to  be  in  a  position  to  speak  with  any  special 
authority,  based  on  intimate  personal  touch,  on  the  question  of 
Church  Union  in  South  India.  India,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
repeat,  is  a  land  of  great  distances,  and  a  journey  from  North 
India  to  the  far  South  is  much  like  a  journey  from  London  to 
Petrograd  or  Constantinople.  Conditions  in  South  India,  too, 
are  very  different  from  what  they  are  in  the  North.  In  the 
North  both  language  and  civilisation  are  Aryan  in  origin  and 
general  characteristics,  though  the  Dravidian  and  aboriginal 
elements  are  strongly  represented.  In  the  South,  on  the  other 
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hand,  though  the  Brahmin  and  Brahmanical  literature  and 
religion  are  great  powers  in  the  land,  it  is  the  Dravidian  strain 
that  is  predominant,  whether  in  the  realm  of  language  or 
civilisation.  Moreover  in  the  North,  Christians  from  the  point 
of  view  of  numbers  are  a  negligible  fraction  of  the  general 
population.  In  the  South,  however,  Christianity — Roman,  Syrian, 
Anglican  and  Evangelical  Protestant — counts  as  a  factor  of  some 
real  importance  in  the  general  population.  The  Syrian  Christians 
of  St.  Thomas  date  back  to  the  early  centuries  of  our  era,  if 
not  actually  to  the  days  of  the  apostles.  The  Roman  Church  in 
India  dates  from  the  sixteenth  century  and  owes  much  to  the 
burning  zeal  of  Francis  Xavier.  Anglican  and  Evangelical 
Christians  are  products  of  the  organised  missions  of  the  Churches 
of  Europe  and  America  during  the  past  two  centuries.  Speaking 
quite  roughly,  the  Christians  of  India  number  about  five  millions, 
some  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  the  general  population.  The 
Syrians,  under  varying  ecclesiastical  names,  number  about  one 
million  of  these,  while  Romans  and  non-Romans  number  about 
two  millions  each.  The  bodies  participating  in  the  now  widely 
discussed  Church  Union  schemes  are  limited  to  Anglican  and 
Evangelical  Christians  in  South  India  and  Ceylon,  but  do  not 
so  far  include  the  main  body  of  Lutherans  or  the  Baptists,  the 
High  Churchmen  of  Nonconformity;  though  it  needs  to  be 
remembered  that  the  Baptists  in  South  India  are  almost  wholly 
the  product  of  American  Baptist  Missions,  with  their  stricter 
view  of  Church  Communion  than  most  Baptists  of  the  British 
type.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  in  the  less  ambitious  efforts 
that  are  now  being  made  for  the  organisation  of  a  United 
Evangelical  Church  in  North  India,  Baptist  Christians  related 
to  British  Baptist  Missions  are  definitely  represented,  and  as  the 
years  pass  by,  the  problem  of  union,  in  its  larger  and  more 
debateable  aspects,  is  bound  to  become  a  pressingly  live  issue  with 
every  evangelical  Church  and  Mission  working  in  India.  For  a 
quarter  of  a  century  Congregationalists,  Presbyterians,  and  some 
minor  bodies,  have  worked  together  in  South  India  as  an 
organised  communion  known  as  the  South  Indian  United  Church, 
and  the  success  of  that  union  led  some  to  hope  that  union  on  a 
still  wider  basis  might  be  practicable.  The  origin  of  the  present 
movement  dates  back  to  May  1919,  when  thirty-three  men,  chiefly 
ministers  of  the  Anglican  and  South  Indian  United  Churches, 
met  together  in  retreat  at  Tranquebar  on  the  South-East  coast 
of  India.  This  was  the  home  of  Protestant  Missions  in  South 
India  in  the  eighteenth  century  under  Danish  and  German 
direction  with  Anglican  support,  as  Serampore  became  the  home 
of  Protestant  Christianity  in  North  India  from  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century  under  the  direction  of  missionaries 
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from  Great  Britain.  It  is  interesting  to  recall  at  this  stage 
that  without  Tranquebar  and  the  work  of  men  like  Ziegenbalg 
and  Schwartz,  there  could  have  been  no  Serampore  Mission,  for 
that  was  made  possible  only  by  the  changed  official  attitude 
expressed  through  Colonel  Bie,  who  in  the  early  years  of  his 
service  at  Tranquebar  had  been  influenced  by  Schwartz,  and 
as  Governor  of  Serampore  successfully  intervened  to  save  the 
infant  Baptist  Mission  from  extinction  at  the  hands  of  the  then 
hostile  East  India  Company.  There  is  surely  something 
approaching  personal  inspiration  in  historic  places  like  Tranquebar 
and  Serampore,  hallowed  by  the  labours  and  memorials  of  men 
like  Ziegenbalg  and  Schwartz,  Carey  and  Henry  Martyn.  It 
was  at  Serampore  on  Christmas  Day,  1905,  that  Indian  Christians 
of  various  churches  founded  the  National  Missionary  Society  of 
India  on  an  inter-denominational  basis  for  the  evangelising  of 
India  by  Indian  Christians.  Still  more  historic  will  prove  the 
Tranquebar  Retreat  of  1919,  with  its  reverberations  already 
extending  through  the  whole  of  Christendom. 

Three  Indian  Christians  out  of  every  eight  of  the  whole  body 
of  Anglicans  and  Evangelical  Protestants  come  into  the  proposed 
scheme.  The  Romans  naturally  hold  aloof.  While  the  evangelical 
section  of  Syrians  known  as  the  Mar  Thoma  Church  are 
svmpathetic,  they  are  not  as  yet  participating,  and  the  Eastern 
Orthodox  and  Roman  Syrians  have  shown  no  particular  interest. 
It  has  been  my  privilege  at  Serampore  to  come  into  intimate  touch 
with  Syrians  of  varied  theological  and  ecclesiastical  outlook,  and 
the  impression  I  have  formed  is  that  they  are  much  more 
interested  in  the  possibility  of  union  among  themselves,  and  if 
or  when  that  union  does  come,  it  will  include  Syrian  Christians 
of  varied  type — Roman,  Eastern  Orthodox  and  Evangelical.  It 
is  a  significant  fact  that  such  rapprochement  on  practical  lines 
as  is  now  being  proposed  between  Anglicans  and  Evangelical 
Free  Churchmen,  comes  not  from  Europe  or  America  but  through 
India.  I  venture  to  prophesy  that  the  first  rapprochement  on 
practical  lines  between  the  Roman  and  Eastern  types  of  Catholic 
Christianity,  and  the  evangelical  type  characteristic  of  Pro¬ 
testantism,  will  come  not  through  the  Churches  of  Europe  and 
America,  but  by  the  way  of  India,  and  through  the  union  of 
the  varied  sections  of  Syrian  Christianity,  which  even  now  has 
relationships  of  a  very  definite  character  with  Rome  on  the  one 
side  and  Anglican  and  Evangelical  Christianity  on  the  other. 
The  bond  of  union  of  these  sections  is  the  historic  episcopate 
in  combination  with  a  strong  communal  and  national  conscious¬ 
ness. 

I  will  not  attempt  any  review  of  the  detailed  and  difficult 
negotiations  that  have  been  taking  place  during  the  past  eleven 
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years  between  the  various  bodies  who  are  parties  to  this  proposed 
Church  Union — Anglicans,  Congregationalists,  Presbyterians  and 
Methodists,  together  with  that  important  body  of  Evangelical 
Protestant  Christians  known  as  the  South  India  United  Church. 
When  the  negotiations  began,  only  the  hopeful  few  believed  that 
agreement  would  be  possible,  and  from  time  to  time  in  the 
course  of  the  negotiations  difficulties  emerged  which  appeared 
insuperable,  but  the  urge  of  the  Spirit  made  it  out  of  the  question 
for  those  in  the  movement  to  contemplate  the  possibility  of  going 
back. 

I  must  now  set  forth  a  brief  review  of  the  basis  of  union, 
which  includes  : — 

(1)  A  recognition  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  containing  all 
things  necessary  to  salvation,  and  as  the  ultimate  standard  of 
faith :  the  two  Creeds — Apostles’  and  Nicene — are  accepted  as 
witnessing  to  and  safeguarding  the  faith.  The  two  sacraments — 
Baptism  and  the  Supper  of  the  Lord — are  to  be  administered 
with  unfailing  use  of  Christ’s  words  of  institution,  and  of  the 
elements  ordained  by  Him. 

(2)  A  recognition  of  the  historic  episcopate  in  a  constitu¬ 

tional  form,  with  Presbyterian  and  Congregational  elements  in 
Church  Government.  The  first  bishops  of  the  United  Church 
will  be  selected  by  a  central  body  composed  of  representatives 
of  the  General  Council  of  the  Anglican  Church  in  India,  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  South  India  United  Church,  and  the 
South  India  Provincial  Synod  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church. 
Those  selected  may  be  from  any  or  all  the  uniting  Churches,  and 
without  doubt  each  of  the  uniting  bodies  will  have  its  own 
representatives  on  the  episcopate.  Such  bishops  will  be  conse¬ 
crated  by  three  bishops  of  the  Anglican  Church,  and  by 
Presbyterians  of  the  South  India  United  Church  and  the  Wesleyan 
Church.  It  follows  that  henceforth  every  minister  ordained  in 
India  for  service  in  the  United  Church  will  be  episcopally 

ordained,  though  no  theory  of  the  episcopate  is  laid  down,  and 
there  is  to  be  no  re-ordination  of  any  of  the  ministers  now  serving 
the  uniting  churches. 

(3)  For  thirty  years  succeeding  the  inauguration  of  the 

Union,  the  ministers  or  missionaries  of  any  church  whose 

missions  have  formed  the  original  part  of  the  United  Church 

will,  on  accepting  the  constitution  of  the  United  Church,  be 

recognised  as  ministers  of  the  United  Church,  though  there  shall 
be  no  over-riding  of  conscience  in  forcing  an  unacceptable  ministry 
upon  any  church  or  individual.  At  the  end  of  thirty  years  the 
United  Church  shall  be  free  to  consider  the  matter  afresh,  and 
decide  the  question  of  exceptions  to  the  general  principle  of  an 
episcopally  ordained  ministry.  Fellowship  is  being  relied  on  to 
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work  its  power  in  removing  difficulties  in  matters  of  creed, 
organisation,  and  worship.  The  uniting  churches  are  free  to 
retain  existing  forms  and  customs,  but  in  the  course  of  the  years, 
approximation  is  inevitable. 

I  think  it  will  be  recognised  that  here  is  something  different 
from  all  other  schemes  of  ecclesiastical  union  that  have  been 
the  subject  of  serious  and  practical  discussion  in  our  generation, 
or  indeed  I  think  we  may  say  since  the  Act  of  Uniformity  of 
1662.  The  union  of  varied  bodies  of  Presbyterians  with  one 
another,  or  of  various  types  of  Methodists,  or  of  different 
sections  of  Congregationalists  or  Baptists  is  something  in  the 
natural  order  of  things.  Such  union  (like  that  of  the  Particular 
and  General  Baptists  forty  years  ago)  may  sometimes  be  regarded 
as  simply  the  ending  of  what  had  become  a  common  scandal, 
though  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  antagonisms  of  close  relatives 
may  sometimes  take  a  very  acute  form.  The  union  of  free 
evangelical  churches — Congregational!  st,  Presbyterian,  Methodist 
and  Baptist — with  one  another  in  a  United  Free  Evangelical 
Church  has  for  long  been  a  dream  of  optimistic  Free  Churchmen 
in  this  country,  but  it  is  only  in  some  of  our  colonies  or  dominions 
that  the  dream  shows  any  signs  of  being  translated  into  reality. 
Here  in  South  India  we  have  something  of  quite  a  different  order. 
The  parties  concerned  consist  of  men  and  bodies  of  very  different 
ecclesiastical  and  religious  outlook.  For  many  years  the  rigid 
Puritan  and  evangelical  Protestant,  as  you  see  him  in  some  of 
our  Nonconformist  Churches,  and  in  not  a  few  of  the  very  low 
churches  among  the  Anglicans,  the  broad  Churchman,  whether 
Nonconformist  or  Anglican,  of  progressive  outlook,  who  frankly 
accepts  much  of  the  modem  interpretation  of  Christianity  and 
who  views  with  comparative  indifference  the  things  that  divide 
Christian  from  Christian,  and  the  High  Churchman,  strongly 
catholic  in  his  outlook,  whose  view  of  religion  is  definitely 
sacramental,  and  who  regards  the  present  scheme  as  but  a 
preliminary  step  to  a  larger  union  with  fellow  Catholics,  whether 
of  the  Eastern  or  Roman  type — all  these,  evangelical,  modernist, 
and  catholic,  have  been  earnestly  conferring  together  on  the 
great  things  that  concern  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  in  India. 
While  differing  seriously  among  themselves  on  many  minor 
issues,  they  are  all  one  in  their  common  devotion  and  loyalty 
to  Truth  and  Light,  and  to  the  Person  of  Christ  as  the  supreme 
manifestation  of  God  incarnate,  and  the  Light  of  the  World. 
In  the  presence  of  the  clamant  needs  of  Church  and  Kingdom 
in  India,  they  have  by  a  common  inspiration  come  to  see  that 
the  things  that  divide  them  are  but  as  the  dust  in  the  balance 
in  comparison  with  the  great  things  on  which  they  are  agreed. 
It  is  my  privilege  to  know  personally  several  of  the  leaders  in 
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this  movement — Anglican  and  Free  Church,  European,  American, 
and  Indian — and  I  have  confidence  in  them  as  men  of  Christian 
aims,  sane  outlook  and  lofty  purpose.  The  scheme,  too,  is  not 
the  outcome  of  a  wild  dream  of  a  night  of  excited  religious  i 

emotion,  but  is  the  product  of  long  years  of  prayerful  conference  } 
and  statesmanlike  thought.  Without  a  doubt  the  sponsors  of  | 
this  scheme  mean  business,  and  at  this  stage  they  are  asking  for 
the  sympathy  and  blessing  of  the  churches  in  the  West,  and  I 
assume  there  will  be  no  lack  of  sympathetic  interest  on  the  part 
of  large  bodies  of  Christian  people  in  Europe  and  America  who 
think  about  these  things  at  all. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  reasons  that  may  be  or  are 
being  urged  in  favour  of  the  adoption  of  the  plans  proposed I 

(1)  The  ordinary  Christian  disciple  with  a  New  Testament  j 
mind,  as  distinct  from  the  ecclesiastically-minded  denominational- 
ist,  cannot  be  reconciled  to  the  permanent  continuance  of  the 
existing  sectarian  differences  in  the  Christian  Church.  “  As  i 

Thou,  Father,  art  in  Me,  and  I  in  Thee,  I  pray  that  these  may  i 

be  one  in  us.”  There  is  the  ideal.  Compare  this  with  the  ’ 
reality  in  a  typical  small  country  town  in  our  land,  with  its 
five  or  six  different  churches  of  varying  ecclesiastical  complexion  1 
and  in  more  or  less  competitive  separation.  The  cleavage  between 
Romanist  and  Evangelical  may  go  so  deep  as  to  be  wholly  beyond  ^ 
adjustment  in  our  day  and  generation,  but  the  differences 
separating  the  various  evangelical  bodies  from  one  another  are 
such  that  the  plain  man  in  the  broadminded  religious  environment 
characteristic  of  our  time  cannot  and  will  not  appreciate.  True, 
the  difficulties  of  re-union  are  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  our 
denominational  differences  are  traceable  to  historical  causes 
bound  up  with  the  social  and  religious  history  of  Europe  and 
America,  since  the  Reformation,  and  patient  spadework  is 
necessary  if  we  are  to  retrace  our  steps.  But — so  it  is  urged 
ty  many — for  us  to  take  these  denominational  differences  to 
missionary  lands,  like  India  and  China  and  Africa,  and  to  insist 
and  persist  in  labelling  our  Christian  converts  there  with  our 
denominational  labels,  and  burdening  them  with  our  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  shibboleths,  is  an  outrage  on  the  Christian  rights  of  these 
peoples,  for  which  we  ought  to  pray  that  God  in  His  mercy 
may  forgive  us.  The  South  India  scheme  is  in  essence  the 
first  instalment  of  a  demand  that  this  outrage  shall  cease. 

(2)  Moreover,  from  the  standpoint  of  Indian  Christianity 
In  its  non-Christian  environment  there  are  strong  grounds 
favouring  organic  union  on  the  lines  proposed.  The  terrible 
loneliness  of  many  Christian  converts  and  communities,  who  in 
obedience  to  a  divine  urge  from  within  have  separated  themselves 
from  great  non-Chri.stian  organisations  of  immemorial  antiquity 
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is  something  difficult  for  us  Westerners  to  realise.  Our 
denominational  differences  have  further  made  many  of  them 
feel  keenly  that  they  are  but  scattered  fragments  in  their  relations 
with  one  another  and  the  whole  body  of  Christ  throughout  the 
world.  India  does  not  want  for  the  development  of  her  church 
life  elaborate  tyrannical  organisation  any  more  than  anarchical 
independence.  She  needs  all  the  wealth  of  spiritual  power  that 
organised  Church  life  can  give,  whether  it  is  Episcopal, 
Presbyterian  or  Congregational,  but  she  wants  these  forms  of 
Church  government  not  in  competitive  separation  but  in  con¬ 
structive  combination  as  one  organic  whole.  Undiluted 
Episcopacy,  Presbyterianism,  Congregationalism,  all  of  these 
working  independently  of  each  other  are  productive  of  destructive 
exaggerations  and  abuses.  The  Church  in  India  has  made  it 
clear  that  she  wants  them  all,  wants  the  real  thing  in  all  of 
them,  but  in  constructive  combination,  built  upon  the  foundation 
of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  Himself  being  the  chief 
comer  stone. 

(3)  Moreover,  the  Indian  Church  has  its  own  grave  dangers 
to  guard  against,  and  not  a  few  fear  that  our  own  sectarian 
divisions,  if  perpetuated,  may  lead  with  disastrous  results  to  the 
formation  of  caste  churches,  with  our  denominational  divisions 
as  a  basis.  Indian  Christianity  is  confronted  with  the  supreme 
task  of  evangelisation  side  by  side  with  the  development  of  its 
own  theology  and  special  spiritual  genius,  and  the  presentation 
to  the  Indian  peoples  of  a  Gospel  and  Church  that  unifies  rather 
than  perpetuates  divisions  so  disastrous  to  India’s  best  life  through 
the  centuries.  If  our  own  vision  in  the  matter  of  spiritual  unity 
has  been  blurred  as  a  result  of  age-long  sectarian  strife,  God 
forbid  that  we  should  be  guilty  of  darkening  the  eyes  of  our 
Indian  Christian  brethren,  in  the  name  of  denominational  loyalty, 
exalted  above  the  higher  loyalty  we  owe  to  Christ  Himself  as 
the  supreme  Head  of  His  body,  the  one  Universal  Church. 

(4)  Another  and  final  argument  in  favour  of  the  proposed 
union  is  that  already  the  Churches  in  India  have  travelled  so 
far  towards  one  another  that  the  present  step  appears  to  many 
of  us  natural  and  inevitable.  The  following  remark  on  the 
subject  by  the  Rev.  George  Parker,  a  Congregationalist 
Missionary  of  South  India,  accords  with  my  own  observation 
and  experience.  “  Missionaries  have  not  been  greatly  occupied 
in  teaching  denominationalism.  They  have  had  a  bigger  job  to 
do  than  that.  Face  to  face  with  heathenism,  they  have  been 
driven  to  a  common  message,  to  very  similar  methods,  and  the 
church  organisations  which  have  been  worked  out  separately 
for  Indian  conditions  show  remarkable  approximation.”  Even 
in  Baptist  Church  Government  on  the  mission  field  there  are 
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strong  Presbyterian  and  Episcopal  elements  which  experience  has 
shown  to  be  indispensable  if  things  are  to  be  done  decently  and 
in  order.  Denominationalism  in  India  is  largely  geographical, 
apart  from  the  big  cities,  for  generally  speaking  the  laws  of 
mission  comity  have  in  recent  years  been  well  observed,  and 
in  the  main  if  you  know  the  district  from  which  a  Christian 
comes,  you  can  be  fairly  sure  of  his  denominational  affiliations. 
Yet  so  long  as  the  divisions  continue,  the  seeds  of  possible 
sectarian  strife  remain,  and  as  Mr.  Parker  points  out,  “  There  are 
areas  where  the  Indian  Christians  of  one  church  are  forbidden 
to  join  with  Indian  Christians  of  another  at  the  Lord’s  Table.” 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  Church  discipline  is  under  present  conditions 
often  exceedingly  difficult  and  ineffective.  Comity  and  federation 
of  a  general  character  have  proved  quite  inadequate  in  dealing 
with  many  of  the  grave  problems  affecting  caste  and  idolatry  in 
certain  church  areas.  A  real  unity  of  organisation  will  alone 
meet  the  requirement.  Under  this  head  I  may  in  conclusion  quote 
the  views  of  Anglican  Bishops  of  the  Church  in  India,  well 
known  to  me  personally  and  for  whose  devotion,  vision  and 
statesmanship  I  entertain  the  highest  regard.  Says  Dr.  Azariah 
of  Dornakal,  “  Unity  may  theoretically  be  a  desirable  ideal  in 
Europe  and  America,  but  it  is  vital  to  the  life  of  the  Church  in 
the  mission  field.  The  divisions  of  Christendom  may  be  a  source 
of  weakness  in  Christian  countries,  but  in  non-Christian  lands 
they  are  a  sin  and  a  scandal.”  Says  Dr.  Tubbs,  of  Rangoon, 
“We  on  the  field  are  drawing  nearer  to  the  realisation  of  a 
great  united  church,  but  we  are  hampered  by  the  doubts  and 
difficulties  of  our  leaders  at  home.  We  earnestly  ask  the  home 
churches  not  to  strain  the  loyalty  of  the  Mission  Churches  and 
of  native  Christians.  If  to  move  forward  is  dangerous,  it  is 
more  dangerous  to  sit  still.  The  Church  of  Jerusalem  took  a 
vast  risk  when  it  allied  itself  with  Gentile  Christianity.  Cannot 
we  also  take  risks  ?  ”  Says  Dr.  Palmer,  late  of  Bombay,  “  We 
believe  that  in  spite  of  our  differences  and  waywardness  and  sins 
God  sees  what  we  do  not  see,  one  Church  on  earth  at  this 
present  moment.  We  have  to  clear  away  all  those  things,  both 
in  our  souls  and  in  our  organisations,  in  opinion  and  in  practice, 
which  hide  from  us  and  from  all  men  the  unity  of  the  Church 
which  the  all-seeing  eye  of  God  alone  can  perceive.  Thus  we 
are  not  trying  to  invent  yet  another  Church,  we  are  trying  to  see 
the  Church  that  God  sees  and  to  make  it  visible.” 

Such  are  some  of  the  chief  things  being  said  in  support  of 
this  great  adventure  of  faith  under  the  leadership  of  a  living 
and  present  Lord,  but  objections  of  a  varied  character  are  being 
urged,  and  of  these  I  shall  attempt  a  review : — 

(1)  Why,  asks  Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  should  the  Indian  Bishops 
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send  irritating  controversies  to  Lambeth  any  more  than  they 
would  send  coals  to  Newcastle?  He  considers  it  would  be  wise 
to  follow  the  counsel  of  Gamaliel  and  not  depart  from  the 
possibly  fragile  but  still  unbroken  basis  of  reunion  in  the  English 
Church.  I  am  sure  that  most  will  feel  that  this  attitude  of  Lord 
Hugh  Cecil  is  inspired  by  a  narrow  nationalistic  outlook  not 
worthy  of  a  Christianity  that  aims  to  be  truly  catholic.  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  of  a  Roman  Catholic  or  a  Mohammedan 
speaking  in  such  terms  in  connection  with  any  serious  problem 
affecting  any  section  of  his  own  ecclesiastical  organisation, 
whatever  be  the  national  boundaries.  I  am  a  Christian  and 
not  a  Moslem,  a  Protestant  and  not  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  yet 
I  have  a  feeling,  based  on  long  observation,  that  in  some  important 
respects  both  Romanism  and  Islam  have  grasped  the  significance 
of  the  world- wide  spiritual  brotherhood  outlined  in  the  New 
Testament  in  a  far  larger  measure  than  anything  we  see  in  our 
average  Protestantism,  characterised  as  it  is  with  much  of  the 
exclusiveness  we  associate  with  social  clubs  of  a  certain  type. 

I  consider  it  a  healthy  sign  of  the  times  that  this  question  of 
the  union  of  Churches  in  South  India  is  exciting  interest  far  beyond 
ordinary  missionary  circles.  Moreover,  problems  such  as  our 
fellow-Christians  are  now  facing  in  South  India  are  bound  to 
arise  sooner  or  later,  and  possibly  sooner  rather  than  later  in 
an  acute  form  in  regard  to  our  own  ecclesiastical  organisation 
at  home.  Yet,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  the  average  church  member 
at  home  (and  would  I  be  far  wrong  if  I  said  the  average 
minister?)  is  not  really  interested  in  church  union,  any  more  than 
as  a  student  of  the  New  Testament  he  thinks  it  necessary  to 
render  lip-service  to  what  in  his  heart  he  knows  to  be  a  great 
New  Testament  ideal,  but  which  from  the  point  of  view  of 
practical  politics  he  regards  as  a  mere  chimera.  Men  like  Dr. 
Shakespeare  and  other  pioneer  advocates  of  Christian  union  were 
born  perhaps  generations  before  their  time.  The  true  greatness 
of  their  vision  and  endeavour  may  be  recognised  a  century  hence. 
In  any  case,  I  trust  that  we  shall  be  able  at  this  time  to  read, 
mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest  the  significance  of  this  South 
Indian  movement  not  only  for  India  but  for  the  churches  at 
home. 

(2)  Another  objection  one  hears  against  this  movement  is 
that  it  is  wholly  unnecessary,  whether  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  non-Christians  of  India,  or  of  the  native  Christian  Churches 
concerned.  The  non-Christians,  it  is  urged,  are  in  no  way 
scandalised  by  our  Christian  divisions,  which  appear  to  them 
perfectly  natural  in  view  of  similar  sectarian  divisions  in  their 
own  organisations.  So  far  as  Indian  Christians  are  concerned, 
it  is  urged  that  the  rank  and  file  are  really  indifferent  to  the 
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whole  problem,  and  are  prepared  to  go  on  just  as  they  have 
been  for  the  last  century  or  more.  The  whole  movement,  it 
is  maintained,  has  been  cleverly  engineered  by  a  few  enthusiastic 
leaders — European,  American  and  Indian — and  if  it  is  firmly 
turned  down  at  the  present  stage  by  the  home  authorities  whose 
financial  and  moral  interests  may  be  involved,  there  may  be 
visible  no  ripple  of  disappointed  emotion  except  among  the 
interested  few.  So  far  as  non-Christians  are  concerned,  I  must 
admit  that  they  in  general  show  no  particular  signs  of  shock 
when  confronted  with  our  own  ecclesiastical  differences  and 
antagonisms.  From  their  standpoint  all  religions  are  equally  good 
or  equally  ba'd,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  when  they  witness  our 
defects,  they  recognise  them  as  being  quite  in  the  order  of 
nature,  and  are  confirmed  in  their  view  of  all  religions  as  being 
pretty  much  alike  both  as  regards  their  virtues  and  their  vices. 
Unless  we  can  bring  to  the  people  of  India  in  our  Christian 
propaganda  and  life  something  that  has  in  it  the  stamp  and 
image  of  the  supernatural  rather  than  the  natural,  Christianity 
will  continue  to  be  regarded  by  non-Christians  as  a  religion 
rather  than  ihe  religion,  and  hopes  of  world  conquest  under  such 
conditions  must  be  futile.  When  the  non-Christian  world,  looking 
at  us  individually  or  in  our  ecclesiastical  relationships  is  able, 
indeed  is  compelled,  in  all  sincerity  to  exclaim  “  See  how  these 
Christians  love  one  another !  ”  there  will  be  some  hope  of  a 
revolutionary  advance,  compared  with  the  admittedly  somewhat 
slow  pace  of  growth  now  visible.  Yet  I  am  convinced  there  is 
movement  in  the  right  direction,  sure  and  steady.  When  I 
first  went  out  to  India  in  1895,  the  relations  for  instance  between 
Baptists  and  Anglicans  were  greatly  strained.  Sheep-stealing 
was  rampant,  and  the  possibility  of  any  comity  between  these 
two  extremes  of  the  Protestant  Church  was  scouted  as  a  wild 
dream.  To-day  Baptists  and  Anglicans  co-operate  in  the  most 
cordial  way;  Bishop’s  College,  with  an  Anglican  Bishop  as 
Principal,  and  Serampore  College  with  its  Baptist  traditions  from 
the  days  of  Carey,  co-operate,  under  the  Serampore  Charter,  in 
a  common  theological  senate,  and  in  some  cases  common 
theological  teaching  in  association  with  representatives  of 
practically  all  other  churches  in  India,  including  the  Syrian 
Orthodox,  the  Romans  only  excepted.  I  mention  that  as  only 
one  achievement  in  the  direction  of  union  during  the  generation 
it  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  the  cause  of  Christ  in  India. 
Frankly,  I  think  with  but  rare  exceptions,  the  relations  of 
Christian  bodies  in  India  with  one  another  have  ceased  to  be 
scandalous,  and  it  is  this  that  makes  one  hope  for  the  success 
of  the  great  experiment  now  being  proposed. 

In  regard  to  the  suggestion  that  the  great  mass  of  Indian 
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Christians  are  not  themselves  interested  in  this  advance,  but  are 
content  to  be  led  by  the  few;  well,  is  not  this  the  case  more 
or  less,  practically  all  over  the  world  in  the  great  things  that 
count?  It  is  the  very  few  who  lead  the  many.  Ministers  and 
prominent  church  workers  at  home  know  what  this  means.  And 
how  true  it  is  of  politics,  trade  unionism,  Bolshevism,  and  what 
not.  But  even  in  regard  to  the  great  mass,  when  the  intelligence 
and  conscience  of  Indian  Christians  is  definitely  appealed  to  on 
this  issue,  the  response  is  all  in  the  direction  of  movement  on 
the  lines  so  earnestly  advocated  by  the  leaders  among  their  own 
Christian  fellow-countrymen.  If  we  are  to  wait  for  everything 
until  there  is  an  impulse  of  overwhelming  strength  visible  from 
below,  we  shall  wait  a  long  time  indeed.  It  is  an  Athanasius 
that  converts  to  his  view  a  whole  world  against  him,  it  is  a 
Luther  that  rouses  the  forces  of  Protestant  conviction,  it  is  a 
Wesley  that  awakens  England  to  a  new  evangel,  it  is  a  Carey 
that  rouses  the  missionary  conscience  of  a  torpid  church,  it  is 
a  Wilberforce  that  awakens  a  nation’s  conscience  in  the  matter 
of  slavery  and  the  slave  trade.  Christian  leaders  in  South  India 
must  be  given  credit  rather  than  otherwise  for  all  the  pioneer 
work  they  have  done  in  rousing  the  conscience  of  the  Church 
on  this  issue  in  their  own  areas,  and  in  Christian  circles  far 
and  wide  throughout  the  world. 

(3)  Another  objection  sometimes  urged  against  the  scheme 
is  that  it  conceives  of  unity  more  from  the  standpoint  of 
organisation  than  community  of  spirit,  that  too  much  importance 
is  attached  to  standard  creeds  like  the  Nicene  in  the  place  of 
reliance  on  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel  of  the  New  Testament, 
that  the  recognition  of  the  historic  episcopate  is  but  the  thin 
end  of  the  wedge  for  introducing  the  doctrine  of  apostolic 
succession  and  a  whole  array  of  other  mediaeval  dogmas,  calculated 
to  prove  fatal  to  any  living  evangelical  Puritanism,  sure  in  the 
long  run  to  prove  destructive  of  the  present  freedom  enjoyed 
by  individual  congregations,  and  bound  to  lead  to  artificiality 
and  mental  reservations  incompatible  with  the  essential  liberty 
of  the  Gospel  of  the  Spirit  as  taught  by  our  Lord.  In  short,  the 
adoption  of  the  scheme  means  that  we  shall  begin  the  descent 
of  the  slippery  slope  to  Rome.  It  is  difficult  to  argue  with 
anyone  obsessed  by  a  mentality  that  sees  Rome  in  every  approach 
to  organisation  in  the  govemment  of  the  Church,  formulation  of 
belief,  and  order  or  ornateness  in  worship.  Yet  I  can  remember 
the  time  quite  vividly  fifty  years  ago  when  as  a  boy  in  a  village 
congregation  in  Wales  that  was  my  own  mentality,  and  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  the  mentality  of  the  religious  circle  in 
which  I  lived  and  moved  and  had  my  being.  Clerical  dress, 
credal  confessions,  liturgical  prayers,  the  chanting  of  psalms. 
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ornate  architecture,  elaborate  organisation,  all  these  were  i 
anathema,  seductive  temptations  that  could  have  no  other  end 
but  popery  and  the  Babylonian  woe.  I  still  remain  a  Puritan 
at  heart,  but  intimate  experience  of  other  aspects  of  religious 
thought  and  life  different  from  my  owm  has  taught  me  much. 

I  have  come  to  see  that  essential  popery  and  rigidity  of  authority  i 
are  not  limited  to  Rome,  but  that  Independency  may  breed  little  I 
popes  by  the  score.  I  have  come  to  recognise  that  vital  religion  j 
may  sometimes  run  to  a  very  low  ebb  in  a  Nonconformist  chapel 
where  there  is  no  suspicion  of  any  departure  from  the  old  Puritan 
outlook,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  Christianity  of  a  community 
essentially  Catholic  in  its  organisation  and  general  bent  may 
have  about  it  all  the  vitality  and  thrill  that  we  associate  with  the 
Christianity  of  the  New  Testament.  I  have  as  a  result  of  a  , 

long  experience  come  to  the  conclusion  that  our  independency  1 

may  sometimes  be  accompanied  by  a  radical  lack  of  the  Christian 
spirit  that  recognises  it  as  incumbent  upon  us  all,  whether  as 
individuals  or  church  comunities,  to  bear  one  another’s  burdens 
in  obedience  to  the  law  of  Christ,  W’hile  on  the  other  hand  I  have 
seen  in  church  organisations  more  elaborate  than  my  own— 
whether  Presbyterian,  Methodist  or  Episcopal — an  ability  and  a  ' 
readiness  to  co-operate  in  a  spirit  of  Christ-like  helpfulness 
with  weaker  brethren  and  more  needy  communities  of  Christians, 
that  have  made  me  feel  ashamed  of  our  own  separatist  methods 
and  tendencies  in  the  government  of  the  Church.  I  have  met 
ministers  and  missionaries  wholly  innocent  of  any  of  the 
paraphernalia  of  clerical  attire  and  unbendingly  Puritan  and 
Biblical  in  their  creed  and  worship,  yet  at  heart  Papal  dictators 
and  persecutors,  and  bearing  in  their  inner  soul  all  the 
essential  marks  of  the  beast  of  Revelation.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  have  met  men  devoted  to  an  elaborate  Catholic  ritual 
and  possessed  of  pontifical  ecclesiastical  authority^  yet  at  heart 
humble  saints  of  God,  who  in  the  spirit  of  Christ  would  not 
break  a  bruised  reed,  or  quench  the  smoking  flax.  I  am  reminded  * 
of  a  story  told  of  a  former  verger  of  a  University  Church 
who  remarked,  “  I  have  in  my  long  life  listened  patiently  to  a 
legion  of  theological  lecturers,  but  thank  God  I  am  a  Christian 
still.”  I  too  can  say,  “  I  have  seen  in  Puritanism  and  Dissent 
many  things  that  I  have  felt  to  be  revolting,  and  have  made 
me  ashamed,  but  thank  God  I  am  a  Puritan  and  a  Baptist 
still.”  I  frankly  admit  that  the  form  of  Christianity  I  adhere 
to  is  one-sided  and  fractional  as  an  expression  of  the  Mind  of 
Christ,  but  I  have  the  same  feeling  in  regard  to  practically  all 
the  forms  of  Christianity  with  which  I  have  come  into  intimate 
contact.  Most  of  them  are  almost  as  fractional  as  my  own,  some 
of  them  perhops  more  so,  and  yet  in  all  of  them  the  essence  of 
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the  Christian  spirit  may  find  beautiful  and  adequate  expression. 
The  Spirit  of  Christ,  in  all  the  fulness  of  His  working,  refuses 
to  be  confined  within  the  rigid  enclosures  of  our  narrow  sectarian 
watchwords.  Our  ecclesiastical  and  religious  outlook  may  think 
of  things  largely  or  mainly  from  the  standpoint  of  the  past, 
or  it  may  be  confined  to  the  needs  of  the  present,  or  it  may  rush 
forward  in  headlong  speed  in  anticipation  of  the  needs  of  the 
future;  or  it  may  embrace  in  one  comprehensive  vision  all  three 
standpoints — past,  present,  and  future.  But  whether  the  vision, 
individual  or  ecclesiastical,  be  comprehensive  or  limited,  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  works  without  restraint.  I  think  the  future  of 
our  faith  is  in  the  hands  of  such  as  can  assimilate  all  that 
reason  and  modern  thought  supplies,  and  combine  it  with  all 
the  heritage  of  a  catholic  past.  I  want  for  the  Church  as  a  whole 
something  on  the  lines  of  what  we  have  tried  to  incorporate  in 
our  Serampore  ideal  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century.  There 
we  have  organised  theological  studies  for  the  whole  of  Protestant 
and  Anglican  Christianity  throughout  India,  and  we  have 
worked  together  with  the  utmost  cordiality  and  goodwill  during 
all  these  years,  whether  at  Serampore  on  interdenominational 
lines,  or  through  our  affiliation  system  with  colleges  in  various 
parts  of  India.  Our  ecclesiastical  differences  have  created  no 
difficulty  worthy  of  mention.  Many  good  Nonconformists  look 
with  grave  suspicion  on  High  Anglicans.  All  I  can  say  is  that 
we  have  found  them  capital  fellows  to  work  with.  I  cannot 
reasonably  object  to  their  holding  on  to  doctrines  like  Apostolic 
Succession,  to  them  important  but  not  particularly  so  to  me, 
any  more  than  they  can  object  to  my  entertaining  the  suspicion 
that  infant  Baptism  is  a  concession  to  a  type  of  religion  more 
characteristic  of  the  Old  Testament  than  the  New.  I  am  sure 
that  I  have  far  more  in  common  with  a  High  Anglican  of 
modern  evangelical  outlook  than  I  have  with  some  members  of 
my  own  denomination  with  an  outlook,  theological  and 
ecclesiastical,  radically  different  from  my  own.  It  is  my  profound 
hope  and  conviction  that  the  genius  of  the  Indian  soul,  the  spirit 
of  Indian  Christianity,  will  find  worthy  expression  not  in  a  pale 
copy  of  the  denominational  differences  that  mean  so  much  to 
us,  rooted  as  they  are  in  our  religious  history,  but  in  a  framework 
of  religious  organisation  and  faith  that  will  give  ample  scope 
to  the  men  of  God  and  disciples  of  Christ  in  India  to  shape 
our  faith  in  a  way  that  will  do  justice  to  the  Indian  outlook, 
and  ultimately  lead  to  the  enrichment  of  our  common  Catholic 
Christianity. 

(4)  Finally  there  are  certain  extremist  views,  Protestant 
and  Anglo-Catholic,  that  may  yet  give  real  trouble  before  the 
scheme  of  union  is  consummated,  and  that  require  a  little  more 
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detailed  reference.  On  the  Anglo-Catholic  side,  men  like  Bishop  [ 
Gore  and  Dr.  Sparrow  Simpson  have  been  expressing  their  [ 
grave  fears  that  the  acceptance  of  the  scheme  in  its  present 
form  may  lead  to  disruption  and  the  break  up  of  the  Anglican 
Communion.  The  latter  for  instance  in  his  recent  book  South 
India  Schemes  writes,  “  The  fact  that  various  theories  about  i 
the  ministry  are  held  by  individuals  within  the  comprehensiveness 
of  the  self-same  English  Church  has  led  some  controversialists 
to  contend  that  the  South  Indian  Scheme  only  proposes  to  carry 
into  practice  what  already  exists  in  the  Church  of  England.  1 

But  this  contention  is  obviously  inexact.  For  whatever  i 

differences  of  theory  individuals  are  permitted  to  hold  within 
the  English  Church,  all  its  clergy,  without  a  solitary  exception, 
are  in  the  historic  succession,  and  all  its  people  receive  the  | 
sacrament  from  priests,  and  from  none  but  priests.  Neither 
in  its  official  declarations,  nor  in  its  practice  of  ordaining  does 
the  Church  of  England  ever  allow  anything  else  than  priestly 
ministries.  The  consequence  of  this  Anglican  comprehensiveness 
is  that  both  Evangelicals  and  Anglo-Catholics  have  been  able 
to  abide  within  the  Church  of  England.  But  the  South  India 
Scheme  proposes  to  allow  men  who  are  not  priests  to  consecrate 
the  Eucharist  in  the  same  church  with  those  who  are  priests. 

To  do  that  is  deliberately'^  to  make  a  minister  equivalent  to  a 
priest  in  the  ecclesiastical  rite,  and  if  the  Church  of  England 
were  to  insist  on  committing  itself  to  this  Protestant  conception, 
it  would  render  dangerously  insecure  the  loyalty  of  a  very  large 
section  of  its  own  members,  and  incur  the  risk  of  a  very- 
serious  secession.  The  allegiance  of  a  Catholic  is  primarily  to 
the  Universal  Church,  and  to  the  local  as  a  faithful 
representation  of  the  Universal.  The  individual  cannot  accept 
the  judgment  of  the  local  church  if  he  is  conscientiously 
convinced  that  that  judgment  is  contrary'  to  the  mind  of  the 
Universal  Church.”  While  I  am  poles  asunder  from  Dr. 
Simpson  in  his  view  of  the  ministry,  I  cannot  but  think  that  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  sturdy  Protestantism  and  sound  Christianity 
in  the  way  in  which  he  strongly  maintains  the  supremacy  of  the 
individual  conscience.  Indeed,  a  moderate  Anglican  paper  like 
the  Guardian  writes,  “  Those  who  threaten  to  sever  their 
connection  with  the  Church  of  England,  if  the  South  India 
Scheme  is  accepted,  claim  to  be  Catholics,  but  the  full  meaning 
of  a  catholic  is  that  he  accepts  the  judgment  of  his  church  as 
opposed  to  his  own  individual  judgment.  For  one  to  set  his 
own  judgment  or  that  of  any  unconstitutional  committee  or 
clique  against  his  church  is  just  simply  Protestantism,  and  it  is 
the  method  that  has  always  led  to  schism.”  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  position  advocated  by  the  Guardian  would  have  made 
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impossible  Christianity  itself,  which  ultimately  broke  with 
Judaism  on  a  great  principle.  It  would  make  impossible  such 
great  movements  as  are  associated  with  the  names  of  such  men 
as  Wycliffe,  Luther  and  Wesley.  It  is  not  for  me  to  suggest 
to  the  Anglo-Catholic  what  his  duty  is  at  this  juncture,  but  I 
confess  to  some  real  sympathy  with  him  in  the  difficulty  he  is 
up  against.  The  fact  that  the  irregularity  of  contrasted  ministries 
under  the  scheme  would  only  exist  for  thirty  years,  and  would 
afterwards  be  cancelled  by  the  unity  which  is  to  be  ultimately 
attained,  does  not  weigh  with  a  thorough-going  Anglo-Catholic 
like  Dr.  Simpson,  who  maintains  that  it  is  “  not  a  question  of 
duration  but  of  intrinsic  rightfulness.”  Yet  the  feeling  remains 
that  a  sense  of  Christian  duty  sometimes  demands  a  compromise 
and  temporary  accommodation  in  the  interests  of  the  larger 
whole. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  certain  section  of  extremist  Protestants 
regard  any  recognition  of  the  historic  episcopate  as  nothing 
else  than  ecclesiastical  bondage  and  sacerdotal  superstition,  and 
maintain  that  any  participation  in  the  scheme  implies  the 
alxmdonment  of  a  sacred  trust  which  we  have  inherited  from  our 
Puritan  ancestors. 

With  regard  to  the  position  of  episcopacy  in  the  new  scheme, 
it  may  be  well  to  recall  the  basic  terms  of  the  agreement. 

(1)  That  believing  that  the  historic  episcopate  in  a 
constitutional  form  is  the  method  of  Church  Government  which 
is  more  likely  than  any  other  to  promote  and  preserve  the 
organic  unity  of  the  Church,  we  accept  it  as  a  basis  of  union 
without  raising  other  questions  about  episcopacy. 

(2)  That  by  a  historic  and  constitutional  episcopacy  we 
mean — 

(a)  That  the  bishops  shall  be  elected.  In  this  election 

both  the  diocese  and  the  province  shall  have  an  effective 
voice.  I 

(b)  That  the  bishops  shall  perform  their  duties  constitu¬ 
tionally  in  accordance  with  such  customs  of  the  Church  as 
shall  be  defined  in  a  written  constitution,  and 

( c)  That  continuity  with  the  historic  episcopate  be  effectively 
maintained,  it  being  understood  that  no  particular  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  fact  of  the  historic  episcopate  be  demanded. 

As  to  the  episcopate,  I  accept  the  view  of  Dr.  Garvie,  who 
writes,  “  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  early  origin,  the  long 
continuity,  the  wide  diffusion  of  the  episcopate  in  the  Christian 
Church,  makes  it  an  appropriate,  nay,  the  most  appropriate, 
organ  for  making  manifest  this  universal  character  of  the 
Christian  ministry.  The  congregational  type  of  church  polity 
asserts  the  liberty  in  Christ  of  the  Christian  people,  the 
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presbyteral  type  the  equality  of  all  the  ministers  of  Christ,  the 
episcopal  the  authority  of  the  Church  as  a  whole  over  the 
parts.”  It  is  wholly  beside  the  mark  to  think  of  the  modern 
constitutional  episcopate  in  terms  of  the  old  prelacy.  The 
World  Conference  of  Faith  and  Order  at  Lausanne,  in  giving 
their  approval  to  the  South  India  Scheme,  expressed  a  point 
of  view  regarding  the  problem  of  organisation  which  ought  to 
remove  many  difficulties,  unless  we  are  more  concerned  to 
score  against  one  another  than  to  sink  minor  differences  in  the 
interests  of  a  great  spiritual  ideal.  “In  view  of  (1)  the  place 
which  the  episcopate,  the  council  of  presbyters,  and  the 
congregation  of  the  faithful  respectively  had  in  the  constitution 
of  the  early  Church,  and  (2)  the  fact  that  episcopal,  presbyteral 
and  congregational  systems  of  government  are  each  to-day,  and 
have  been  for  centuries,  accepted  by  great  communions  in 
Christendom,  and  (3)  the  fact  that  episcopal,  presbyteral  and 
congregational  systems  are  each  believed  by  many  to  be  essential 
to  the  good  order  of  the  Church,  we  therefore  recognise  that 
these  several  elements  must  all,  under  conditions  which  require 
further  study,  have  an  appropriate  place  in  the  order  of  life 
of  a  re-united  church,  and  that  each  separate  communion, 
recalling  the  -abundant  blessing  of  God  vouchsafed  to  its 
ministry  in  the  past,  should  gladly  bring  to  the  common  life 
of  the  United  Church  its  own  spiritual  treasures.”  Let  us  in 
this  connection  not  forget  that  Anglicans,  Presbyterians,  Congre- 
gationalists  and  Methodists,  European,  American  and  Indian, 
men  of  very  different  traditions  and  religious  temperaments  and 
habits  have,  after  eleven  long  years  of  careful  thought  and 
abundant  prayer  for  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  come  to 
unanimous  convictions  on  the  great  issues  involved.  While  it 
is  obvious  that  the  scheme  as  it  stands  may  be  capable  of 
improvement  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  it  is  clear 
that  any  radical  change  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
scheme  would  wreck  the  whole  movement,  and  this  would  be 
a  very  serious  responsibility  to  take  from  the  standpoint  of  our 
relations  with  our  Indian  Christian  brethren,  who  are  apt  to 
l>e,  in  the  words  of  Bishop  Palmer,  “  indignant  when  they  reflect 
that  the  divisions  in  which  they  find  themselves  imprisoned  had 
their  origin  in  the  controversies  of  foreigners  in  distant  lands, 
in  which  they  had  no  part  and  have  no  interest.  The  more 
thoughtful  know  that  division  has  for  centuries  been  the  ruin 
of  their  own  country.  Young  Indians  will  join  any  society  that 
promises  to  unite  Indians,  but  none  that  will  divide  them.”  I 
must  also  draw  your  attention  to  the  resolution  passed  by  the 
All  India  Conference  of  Indian  Christians  held  in  Lahore  in 
December  last,  and  I  attach  great  importance  to  it  as  an 
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expression  of  the  Indian  Christian  standpoint  throughout  India. 

“  This  Conference  is  convinced  that  organic  unity  of  all 
Christian  denominations  in  India  is  essential  for  the  full  witness 
of  the  Church  to  its  Lord  and  Master.  This  Conference 
therefore  rejoices  that  powerful  consideration  is  being  given 
to  the  schemes  of  union  in  various  parts  of  India.  It  earnestly 
hopes  that  the  union  scheme  in  South  India  will  be  brought 
to  consummation  in  the  near  future,  and  will  pave  the  way  for 
the  formation  of  the  united  visible  Church  of  Christ  in  India 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  Church  Universal,  and  in  communion 
with  the  churches  of  other  lands.” 

Dr.  Vernon  Bartlet  is  of  the  opinion  that  never  in  the 
history  of  the  Church  has  such  liberty  of  conscience  been 
permitted  to  individuals  in  the  matter  of  belief  and  practice  as 
is  proposed  in  the  present  scheme.  In  this  connection  Bishop 
Palmer  points  out  that  “  to  some  the  theory  of  the  Apostolic 
Succession  is  of  great  importance  as  true  and  as  symbolising 
spiritual  truths.  To  others  it  is  an  erroneous  bit  of  history  which 
has  led  to  superstitions  and  abuses.  A  member  of  the  church 
will  not  be  bound  to  either  opinion;  a  minister  will  not  be 
condemned  for  teaching  either.”  The  group  of  Anglican 
evangelicals  invited  to  attend  the  Archbishops’  Committee  on 
Faith  and  Order  in  November  last  point  out  that  “  the  sacraments 
and  ministry  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches  were  recognised  as 
truly  apostolic  in  their  own  branches  of  the  Church  by  practically 
all  the  Anglican  bishops  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  The  phrase  ‘  apostolic  succession  ’  is  not  found  in 
our  formularies.  We  admit  and  value  the  historical  fact  of  the 
succession  of  our  ministry  and  ordination  from  the  times  of  the 
Apostles,  a  succession  shared  by  the  Presbyterian  churches.  We 
do  not  believe  that  any  validity  of  Sacraments  or  ministerial 
grace  attaches  to  episcopal  ordination  which  is  not  shared  by 
them.  We  regard  the  Grace  of  God  as  His,  direct  gift,  and  not 
as  mechanically  transmitted  or  transmissible.” 

I  fail  to  see  where  ecclesiastical  bondage  comes  in,  where 
full  liberty  of  conscience  is  allowed  on  issues  of  this  kind.  If 
many  of  our  Christian  brethren  draw  comfort  from  the  doctrine 
of  apostolic  succession  as  a  bulwark  of  the  Catholic  past,  or 
find  satisfaction  in  the  doctrine  of  Infant  Baptism  as  witnessing 
to  the  solidarity  of  the  Christian  family  in  relation  to  the  Church, 
is  that  an  insuperable  barrier  to  union,  provided  our  convictions 
or  idiosyncrasies  are  similarly  recognised  and  respected?  The 
real  schismatic  is  the  man  who  will  not  work  side  by  side  with 
a  Christian  brother  differing  in  important  re.spects  from  himself, 
but  one  in  common  loyalty  to  Christ  and  the  Church. 

GEORGE  HOWELLS.. 


Missionaries  and  a  United  Church. 

SOUTH  INDIAN  Christians  are  facing  anew  what  is  a  ver}' 
old  problem;  varying  customs  of  missionaries,  and  the 
need  of  one  strong  native  church.  It  is  interesting  to  see  how 
this  problem  was  faced  on  another  field. 

The  district  had  had  a  few  feeble  Christians,  who  were 
swept  out  of  Jt  by  a  new  race  of  conquerors,  though  behind  a 
belt  of  lagoons  they  kept  a  precarious  footing.  The  invaders 
occupied  a  territory  bounded  most  effectively  by  water  and 
jungle,  of  perhaps  470  square  miles. 

After  a  few  abortive  missionary  attempts,  three  different 
denominations,  from  different  countries,  succeeded  within  a  few 
years.  One  man  seems  to  have  come  single-handed,  and  to  have 
aimed  high.  He  established  himself  at  court,  and  persuaded 
the  rajah  to  send  his  daughters  to  boarding-school  on  the  home 
field.  Before  long  he  was  able  to  baptize  the  rajah.  He  travelled 
round  with  the  court,  and  so  was  in  constant  touch  with  all  who 
sought  justice.'  He  was  able  presently  to  form  two  centres,  on 
opposite  coasts,  from  one  of  which  he  could  look  across  the 
lagoons  to  where  the  untouchables,  Christians  of  the  exiled  race, 
lingered  on  their  islands.  Later  on,  the  young  ranees  came 
back,  and  themselves  opened  a  boarding-school  for  girls  at  a 
third  centre.  He  had  made  the  movement  native. 

A  second  denomination  from  another  quarter  was 
represented  by  a  group  of  four,  one  of  whom  had  had  long 
experience  on  a  different  field.  He  too  won  the  favour  of  the 
rajah,  who  let  him  occupy  a  deserted  fortress,  remnant  of  a 
by-gone  civilization.  The  methods  here  were  based  largely  on 
Bible-study.  Itinerants  would  interest  the  villagers,  get  boys 
entrusted  to  them,  teach  them  to  read  the  scriptures,  and  train 
them  to  act  as  evangelists  and  pastors  to  their  own  countrymen. 
The  rajah  so  appreciated  this  method  that  he  abdicated,  and 
founded  a  new  settlement  on  the  same  lines,  of  which  he  became 
head.  It  sounds  like  the  Buddha. 

A  third  man  had  a  more  varied  preparation.  He  was  perhaps 
of  the  same  race  as  the  second  group,  but  not  of  the  same 
country:  of  gentle  birth,  with  a  good  general  education;  then 
had  gone  abroad  for  special  missionary  preparation.  There  he 
met  the  young  ranees,  and  was  indeed  constituted  their  guardian. 
The  field  for  his  work  was  obvious,  and  he  was  offered  his 
choice  of  the  royal  domains.  He  preferred  to  break  new  ground, 
and  was  allowed  to  clear  a  peninsula  round  which  a  river  looped. 
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near  the  sea.  Here  he  established  a  co-educational  centre,  which 
flourished  so  well  that  in  a  few  years  he  put  up  most  substantial 
buildings,  spoken  of  with  admiration  for  years  after. 

A  fourth  man,  with  yet  other  experience  and  connections, 
started  work  in  an  adjoining  tribe,  and  won  its  rajah,  who  crossed 
the  border  and  was  baptized  close  to  number  three,  in  the 
presence  of  his  brother  rajah.  Intermarriages  now  facilitated 
work  greatly,  despite  setbacks. 

In  a  distant  district,  there  was  a  similar  variety  of  work; 
and  the  converts  were  puzzled  at  the  importance  attached  by 
some  missionaries  to  their  denominational  customs.  A  rajah  was 
winning  his  way  to  become  Maharajah;  Constantine  in  like 
fashion  had  seen  that  if  Christianity  was  to  be  worked  into  his 
political  system,  it  had  better  be  rationalized  and  standardized. 
So  the  Maharajah  invited  the  leading  missionaries  to  state  their 
cases,  and  then  decided  on  the  system  he  would  adopt. 
Constantine  had  let  the  bishops  argue,  and  vote,  then  he  enforced 
the  majority  decision  :  the  Maharajah  heard  the  missionaries, 
but  he  decided,  and  enforced  his  own  decision.  Several 
missionaries,  of  different  denominations,  took  this  very  badly; 
some  withdrew  altogether  and  went'  home,  one  aspiring  man  left 
the  country  but  broke  new  ground  in  two  other  districts. 

News  of  these  distant  proceedings  came  hither.  No  trouble 
is  known,  though  it  does  seem  possible  that  the  second  group 
transferred  its  energies  to  another  field.  Without  any  dramatic 
event,  the  work  went  steadily  on.  Number  three  was  wise 
enough  to  acquiesce  in  the  people  giving  him  a  name  of  their 
own,  like  Li-Ti-Mo-Tai ;  and  indeed  his  original  name  dropped 
out  of  knowledge;  he  gra.sped  the  importance  of  identifying 
himself  with  his  converts.  His  fame  grew,  and  a  Maharanee 
visiting  from  the  Maharajah’s  kingdom  took  back  such  an 
account  that  a  promising  young  convert  came  to  study  under  him, 
transporting  his  reputation  and  his  methods  to  a  land  he  never 
saw.  A  little  town  grew  up,  a  few  miles  from  his  headquarters, 
called  after  him,  like  MacMillanpatna  or  Arthington;  then  a 
second  in  another  direction. 

A  masterful  ecclesiastic  arrived  from  a  fifth  quarter,  strong 
on  uniformity  of  Faith  and  Order.  He  tried  to  unify  the  various 
mission-fields,  and  invited  several  rajahs  and  missionaries  to  meet 
him.  He  brought  with  him  the  conception  that  one  area  must 
be  under  the  superintendence  of  one  man,  the  Bishop;  and  he 
read  resolutions  to  that  effect  agreed  upon  in  early  days  round 
the  Mediterranean.  He  wanted  the  same  plan  in  this  congeries 
of  petty  kingdoms  and  missions,  and  desired  to  plot  them  out 
geographically,  multiplying  the  dioceses.  But  vested  interests 
were  too  much  for  him.  In  the  kingdom  we  are  studying,  all 
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that  was  done  on  his  lines  was  to  establish  two  territorial  Bishops, 
instead  of  one.  Moreover,  from  their  jurisdiction  were  expressly 
excepted  all  the  mission-centres  already  existing,  and  apparently 
any  others  their  heads  might  choose  to  establish.  Our  man 
number  Three  did  not  become  a  territorial  Bishop,  but  continued 
as  a  missionary-bishop.  And  it  would  seem  that  he  continued 
on  his  own  lines,  planting  new  Christian  centres;  while  it  is 
regrettable  to  add  that  by  the  territorial  Bishops  nothing  seems 
to  have  been  done.  “  Walker  of  Tinnevelly  ”  was  never  a 
bishop,  but  he  is  better  known  than  those  who  were,  in  his  area. 

One  of  his  former  wards,  a  ranee,  was  struck  with  pity  at 
the  untouchables  in  the  lagoons.  They  had  indeed  a  minister  of 
their  own,  but  there  was  a  fair-sized  island  with  some  600  I 
families.  She  crossed  thither,  and  established  a  strong  centre  j 
in  their  midst,  to  which  they  soon  attached  themselves,  and  i 
before  long  we  find  the  two  races  blending;  Christian  family 
names  show  descent  from  both  stocks  still. 

Our  man  died  after  some  thirty  years’  work;  like  Samson 
he  did  much  by  his  death  as  well  as  by  his  life.  A  few  more 
centres  seem  to  have  been  named  after  him  at  once,  like 
“  Spurgeon  Memorial  ”  churches  where  Spurgeon  never  trod. 

Far  away,  a  man  who  had  never  met  him,  on  retiring  from  a 
large  bishopric,  built  a  church  which  he  dedicated  in  his  honour. 

It  is  a  sign  that  there  was  no  jealousy  between  the  territorial 
Bishop  and  the  missionary-bishop  of  another  denomination. 

He  had  two  posthumous  periods  of  fame.  Another  wave 
of  pirate-settlers  conquered  the  kingdom,  and  no  records  were 
made  locally  for  a  century.  But  when  the  veil  was  lifted,  it 
proved  that  many  Christians  survived,  and  that  they  cherished  a 
deep  attachment  to  him.  When  old  churches,  destroyed  by  the 
newer  race,  were  to  be  rebuilt,  they  contended  for  his  body.  The 
Maharajah  went  on  Solomon’s  lines,  but  improved;  the  body 
was  divided  into  three  or  four,  and  he  took  one  part  as  his  fee. 
The  ranee’s  old  island  centre  obtained  one  portion,  the  rajah’s 
old  centre  took  a  second ;  a  third  was  taken  in  procession  to  yet 
another  island;  while  to  a  new  capital  went  the  remainder,  and 
at  every  halting-place  a  church  was  named  after  him. 

Yet  another  race  conquered,  which  had  splendid  ideas  of 
architecture.  At  a  re -constituted  centre,  a  diligent  student 
became  interested  in  origins,  and  produced  a  full-length  biography  ; 
— on  whose  credibility  it  is  not  wise  to  rely.  The  missionary’s  I 

body  was  in  demand  again,  almost  like  the  Holy  Cross.  Fresh  j 

churches  were  named  after  him,  in  districts  he  never  visited.  | 
One  of  these  was  afterwards  rebuilt  on  such  a  magnificent  scale 
that  it  gave  its  name  to  the  town.  And  from  that  town  emigrahts 
went  thousands  of  miles  to  a  land  he  never  dreamed  of,  founding 
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a  new  Boston  which  in  the  New  World  commemorates  the 
faithful  missionary  Botulph. 

South  India  to-day  is  facing  the  same  problem  that  concerned 
the  South  Folk  of  East  Anglia  in  the  seventh  century.  The 
missionaries  from  Burgundy,  Ireland,  the  Scots,  Lindisfame,  did 
not  quarrel ;  and  when  an  organizer  from  Tarsus  tried  to  impose 
Roman  methods  on  the  island,  the  native  converts  adopted  just 
as  many  as  they  liked.  May  history  repeat  itself. 


A  CHAP  BOOK.  In  the  British  Museum,  at  1078.  k.  17 
(13),  is  “  A  New  History  Of  All  Religions  ...  By  A.  Campbell, 
Falkirk,  Stirling :  Printed  and  Sold  by  C.  Randall  1806.”  This 
queer  little  publication  abounds  in  statements  which  will  not  be 
found  elsewhere.  Thus  of  the  Quakers  it  is  said  (p.  15)  that 
“  their  founder  was  one  David  George,  a  respestable  Shoemaker  in 
Oxford.'”  The  previous  page  (p.  14)  is  headed,  “  Of  The 
Pedobaptists,”  and  begins  thus  ;  “  They  baptize  none  till  the 
person  actually  profess  faith  in  Christ.”  After  some  further 
remarks,  the  page  closes  with  this  statement :  “  But  are 

improperly  called  Anabaptists;  for  the  Anabaptists  are  another 
Sect,  who  baptize  all  their  members  every  year.  The  Latin  word 
Anno,  from  which  Anabaptist  is  derived,  signifieth  year;  and 
therefore  that  denomination  may  more  planly  (sic)  be  rendered 
Yearly-Bapstit  (sic).”  A  further  reference  to  Anabaptists  occurs 
on  p.  22,  which  is  headed,  “Of  The  Douglasites,”  and  begins 
thus :  “  They  hold  the  heresy  of  the  Originists  (sic),  and  some 
German  Anabaptists,  viz.,  that  not  only  the  wicked,  but  the  devils 
themselves,  after  suffering  the  torments  of  hell  for  an  appointed 
period,  shall  be  received  into  the  favour  of  God,  and  be  made 
for  ever  blessed  and  happy.”  Why  these  persons  were  called 
Douglasite  is  not  here  stated;  for  the  source  of  their  views 
see  the  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.  under  Neil  Douglas  (1750-1823). 
Perhaps  the  above  fancies  of  A.  Campbell  may  be  new  to  your 
readers.  A.  GORDON. 

SUTCLIFF’S  ACADEMY  AT  OLNEY.  The  list  of 
scholars  educated  by  John  Sutcliff,  of  Yorkshire  and  Bristol, 
chiefly  for  the  B.M.S.,  which  was  annotated  in  our  last  volume 
at  page  276,  was  furnished  by  the  Rev.  Maurice  F.  Hewett, 
pastor  of  the  Sutcliff  Baptist  Church.  It  was  compiled  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Wright,  who  found  the  materials  in  various  noncon¬ 
formist  magazines  collected  by  Taylor  of  Northampton,  which 
are  now  deposited  in  the  Carnegie  Library  of  that  towm.  It  is 
possible  that  Sutcliff  had  other  pupils  also.  Any  scraps  of 
information  are  always  welcome  for  publication. 
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{Continued  from  page  110.)  ' 

IN  1837,  the  Southern  Association  requested  the  Baptist  Union 
to  appoint  a  committee  “  for  the  purpose  of  devising  and 
carrying  into  effect  a  remedy  for  the  evils  of  the  Chapel  Deed 
system,”  and  at  the  Union’s  Annual  Assembly  in  the  following 
April,  the  committee  was  appointed.  Twelve  months  later  the 
committee  reported  and  submitted  draft  of  a  proposed  Baptist 
Union  model  trust  deed.  The  1839  Assembly  referred  the  report 
and  deed  to  the  Union’s  general  committee,  which  gave  exhaustive 
consideration.  Ultimately,  on  the  23rd  April,  1840,  a  sub-com-  ! 
mittee  reported  “  that  as  the  matter  of  the  trust  deeds  does  not  j 
appear  to  be  in  sufficient  forwardness  for  the  adoption  of  any  | 
practical  measure,  it  be  recommended  to  the  committee  to  print  I 
the  entire  documents  as  an  appendix  to  the  next  Report  of  the 
Union.”  Unfortunately  this  suggestion  was  negatived  and  the 
first  adventure  of  the  Union  into  the  realm  of  a  denominational 
trust  deed  thus  ended  in  failure.  i 

A  few  weeks  later  the  Dissenting  Deputies  forwarded  to  the 
Union  “  the  heads  of  a  Bill  intended  to  be  submitted  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  relative  to  the  vesting  of  Dissenting  Chapels  and  other 
property  in  Commissioners.”  The  “  heads  ”  were  of  a  far- 
reaching  character,  for  the  Deputies  were  men  of  vision;  and  it 
is  not  surprising  that,  after  receiving  the  report  of  a  sub¬ 
committee,  the  cautious  Union  considered  it  “  inexpedient  to 
apply  to  Parliament  on  the  subject.”  The  sub-committee’s  report, 
which  indicates  the  general  trend  of  the  “  heads,”  was  as  follows : 

“  It  was  thought  that  considerable  trouble  and  expence 
would  be  incurred  in  seeking  to  obtain  such  an  Act  of 
Parliament. 

That  it  is  not  probable  that  a  remission  of  Stamp  duties 
would  be  granted. 

That  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a  paid  Clerk,  even 
if  Commissioners  could  be  found  to  undertake  gratuitously 
the  responsibility  which  would  be  thrown  upon  them,  and  ' 
it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a  building  erected  in  which 
the  enrolment  of  the  deeds  could  be  preserved,  I 

That  a  considerable  part  of  the  object  contemplated  ! 
might  be  carried  into  effect,  so  far  as  the  Baptist 
Denomination  is  concerned,  by  the  preparation  and  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  model  deed,  and  by  the  formation  of  a  set  of 
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Trustees  to  whom  might  be  conveyed  all  the  chapels,  &c., 
of  the  Denomination,  without  an  Act  of  Parliament,  in  which 
case  one  conveyance  would  be  sufficient  to  transfer  all  the 
chapels,  &c.,  vested  in  them  on  the  filling  up  of  any  vacancy 
in  the  Trustees.” 

Trustees  to  whom  might  be  conveyed  all  the  chapels  of  the 
denomination !  One  Conveyance  to  transfer  all  the  chapels  when 
filling  a  vacancy !  Such  proposals,  if  made  to-day,  would  cause 
some  deacons  to  shiver  with  apprehension  lest  their  local  control 
and  freedom  would  be  lost.  But  these  suggestions  were  made  by 
leading  Particular  Baptists  ninety  years  ago,  long  before  the  days 
of  the  Baptist  Church  House  and  denominational  Property 
Boards.  Were  these  men  such  rigid  independents  after  all?  Or, 
did  they  value  fellowship  and  mutual  confidence  and  business 
methods  higher  than  independence? 

Defective  deeds  long  troubled  the  officers  of  the  Baptist 
Building  Fund,  who  required  that  the  deeds  of  churches  to  which 
loans  were  made  should  secure:  (1)  that  the  meeting-house  be 
for  the  use  of  a  society  of  Particular  or  Calvinistic  Baptists; 

(2)  that  the  election  of  new  trustees  be  vested  in  the  church; 

(3)  that  proper  provision  be  made  for  the  future  of  the  property 
in  the  event  of  the  dissolution  of  the  church.  Many  deeds 
submitted  to  the  Fund  did  not  fulfil  these  requirements,  and,  in 
May,  1850,  in  response  to  the  increasing  number  of  requests 
which  reached  them,  the  Fund’s  officers,  fervently  hoping  they 
were  not  “  trespassing  beyond  their  duty,  or  infringing  on  the 
liberties  of  the  churches,”  adopted  a  form  of  trust  deed  which 
they  “  believed  would  be  found  to  include  what  was  really 
necessary  in  as  small  a  compass  as  possible.”  Two  clauses  of 
this  deed  interest  us.  The  first,  dealing  with  the  user  of  the 
property,  declared  that  the  premises  were  held  : 

“  Upon  trust  at  all  times  hereafter  to  permit  the  said 
meeting-house  and  premises  to  be  used  as  a  place  of  public 
religious  worship  by  the  Society  of  Protestant  Dissenters, 
called  Particular  or  Calvinistic  Baptists,  now  meeting  for 
divine  worship  therein,  and  also  by  such  other  persons  as 
shall  hereafter  be  united  to  the  said  society,  and  for  that 
purpose  to  permit  to  officiate  in  the  said  meeting-house,  and 
to  reside  in  any  house  which  may  be  erected  upon  the  same 
premises  for  that  purpose,  such  person  or  persons  of  the 
denomination  of  Protestant  Dissenters  called  Particular  or 
Calvinistic  Baptists,  as  the  members  of  the  said  society 
present  at  any  church  meeting  duly  assembled  for  that 
purpose  by  public  notice,  to  be  given  in  the  said  meeting¬ 
house  during  public  worship  on  the  two  Sundays  immediately 
preceding  such  church  meeting,  or  two  third  parts  of  them 
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in  number,  shall  from  time  to  time  elect  as  their  minister  ^ 
or  pastor  therein,  during  their  will  and  pleasure  only.” 

The  second,  dealing  with  the  cestui  que  trust,  declared  that  I 
“  in  case  the  said  society  of  Particular  or  Calvinistic  Baptists  1 
shall  be  totally  dissolved  or  dispersed,  and  the  regular  public  ' 
worship  at  the  said  meeting-house  be  discontinued  by  them 
for  the  space  of  twelve  calendar  months  together,  then  upon  i 
further  trust  to  let,  convey  and  release,  or  otherwise  dispose  j 
of  the  said  meeting-house,  hereditaments  and  premises,  with  I 
the  appurtenances,  to  such  person  or  persons,  for  such  term  , 
in  such,  manner,  and  for  such  purposes  as  the  .  .  .  Baptist  I 
Building  Fund  .  .  .  shall  from  time  to  time  direct  or  appoint  I 
of  or  concerning  the  same.”  | 

This  deed  is  a  landmark  in  the  development  of  Baptist  trust 
deeds.  Not  only  was  it  the  first  deed  officially  prepared  and 
adopted  by  a  Baptist  Society  for  the  use  of  Baptist  Churches,  i 
but  also,  in  its  elimination  of  itemised  doctrines,  it  represented  1 
a  definite  step  in  the  simplification  of  trust  deeds.  Naturally  it 
did  not  meet  with  complete  acceptance.  Baptists  have  a  flair  for 
thinking  that  anything  prepared  by  a  central  authority  can  be 
substantially  improved  locally,  and  from  time  to  time  individual 
churches  felt  it  necessary  to  add  various  articles  of  faith  in 
order  to  indicate  more  clearly  what  they  understood  by  the  term 
“  Particular  or  Calvinistic.”  Nevertheless,  the  deed  became,  and 
for  three  or  four  decades  remained,  the  standard  form  of  the 
Particular  Baptist  section  of  the  denomination. 

Possibly  inspired  by  the  action  of  the  Baptist  Building  Fund 
the  General  Baptists  of  the  New  Connexion  at  their  82nd  Annual 
Association  at  Derby  in  the  following  year  appointed  a  Com-  [ 
mittee  “to  prepare  a  form  of  Chapel  Trust  Deed  which  might 
serve  as  a  Model  Deed  for  the  denomination.”  Three  years 
later,  in  1854,  the  Committee  submitted  a  draft,  and,  after  the 
Association  had  “  considered  the  clauses  seriatim  and  made  [ 
various  alterations,”  it  was  adopted,  and  printed  in  full  in  the  ‘ 
Association’s  Minutes.  The  trusts  were  eight  in  number,  and, 
as  with  the  Baptist  Building  Fund  deed,  two  clauses  only  concern 
us.  These  are  the  first  and  the  seventh,  which  are  as  follows 
I.  “  U pon  trust  to  permit  a  chapel  schoolrooms  and  other  suit¬ 
able  buildings  to  be  erected  upon  the  said  piece  of  ground 
by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  General  Baptists  of  ’ 
the  New"  Connexion  and  other  persons  favourable  to  the 
said  object  and  after  the  completion  thereof  to  permit  the 
same  to  be  used  for  Religious  Worship  and  Educational  ! 
purposes  by  the  General  Baptist  Church  of  the  New  ' 
Connexion  which  shall  be  formed  there  holding  and  teaching 
the  doctrines  following  viz. — 1.  The  Divine  inspiration  of  , 
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the  Holy  Scriptures.  II.  That  man  is  by  nature  a  fallen  and 
sinful  being.  III.  That  man  is  justified  by  Faith  only  in 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  IV.  The  perpetual  obligation  of  the 
Moral  Law  and  the  necessity  of  personal  Holiness.  V.  The 
regeneration  of  the  soul  of  man  by  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  VI.  The  proper  Godhead  and  Manhood  of  the  Lord 
lesus  Christ  and  that  he  suffered  death  to  make  a  full 
Atonement  for  the  sins  of  all  men  and  VH.  The  Baptism 
by  immersion  of  Believers  only — and  for  such  other 
Religious  or  charitable  purposes  as  shall  from  time  to  time 
be  resolved  upon  by  the  said  church  in  church  meeting 
assembled.” 

VII.  And  Upon  -further  trust  that  if  at  any  time  hereafter  the 
said  church  shall  be  reduced  or  dispersed  .  .  .  then  the  said 
trustees  shall  offer  the  said  hereditaments  Jo  any  neighbour¬ 
ing  church  of  the  said  General  Baptist  New  Connexion  which 
may  be  willing  to  undertake  to  resuscitate  the  said  cause 
and  shall  convey  the  same  to  trustees  appointed  by  such 
neighbouring  church.  .  .  .  And  if  no  such  neighbouring 
church  shall  be  willing  to  undertake  it  then  Upon  trust  to 
offer  the  same  to  the  Association  of  the  said  General  Baptist 
New  Connexion  at  their  next  annual  meeting,  and  if  the 
said  Association  should  not  at  such  meeting  elect  to  take  it 
and  forthwith  do  so  then  “  Upon  trust  to  sell  and  dispose 
of  the  said  hereditaments  .  .  .  Upon  trust  to  apply  the 
proceeds  of  the  said  sale  first  in  payment  of  expenses  and 
all  debts  then  owing  upon  or  in  respect  of  the  said  trust 
premises  and  to  pay  the  surplus  if  any  to  and  for  such 
Religious  or  charitable  purposes  as  the  said  Association  at 
their  annual  meeting  should  order  or  direct.” 

Clause  7  reflects  the  warm  regard  which  General  Baptists 
had  for  their  Association  life  and  organisation.  It  is  different 
from  anything  found  in  Particular  Baptist  deeds.  The  identifica¬ 
tion  of  the  church  as  the  General  Baptist  Church  of  the  New 
Connexion  was  important.  There  was  to  be  no  risk  of  the 
buildings  being  used  by  a  church  of  the  old  General  Assembly 
of  the  General  Baptists  or  by  a  General  Baptist  Church  of 
evangelical  sentiments  which  remained  out  of  fellowship  with 
the  New  Connexion.  Noteworthy  also  is  the  relationship  of  the 
•Association  to  the  ultimate  trusts. 

A  deed  of  much  interest  is  the  Model  Trust  Deed  of  the 
Yorkshire  Association  adopted  in  1889.  This  ignores  the 
doctrinal  issues  between  Particular  and  General  Baptists,  and, 
after  reciting  that  the  building  had  “  been  used  as  a  place  of 
religious  worship  and  teaching  by  a  congregation  of  people  called 
Baptists,”  declares  that  it  was  held  upon  trust  to  be  used. 
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occupied  and  enjoyed  by  such  congregation  “or  by  such  other  I 
church  or  society  as  shall  for  the  time  being  be  authorised  to  I 
use  and  occupy  the  same  by  the  Committee  for  the  time  being  I 
of  the  Yorkshire  Association  of  Baptist  Churches.”  Later  in  | 
the  deed  power  is  given  to  sell  the  trust  premises  :  (a)  If  the 
members,  in  conditions  which  are  set  out,  deem  it  advisable  “  and  ( 
shall  obtain  the  consent  of  such  sale  of  the  Committee  for  the  i 
time  being  of  the  Yorkshire  Association”;  (b)  “If  the  York¬ 
shire  Association  .  .  .  deem  it  advisable  .  .  .  and  shall  at  an 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  pass  a  resolution  to  that 
effect  of  which  resolution  not  less  than  three  months’  previous 
notice  shall  have  been  given  at  one  of  the  Committee  Meetings 
of  the  said  Association.”  ...  A  further  provision  provides  that 
the  proceeds  of  sale  shall  be  used  in  the  purchase  or  erection  of 
a  new  chapel  and  premises  to  be  held  on  the  same  trusts  or 
applied  by  the  Association  “  for  such  purposes  as  the  said 
Association  at  its  Annual  Meeting  shall  from  time  to  time  [ 
direct.”  With  the  object  of  shortening  and  simplifying  trust  | 
deeds,  the  general  tenor  of  this  Model  Deed  was,  in  1907,  | 

incorporated  in  a  Deed  Poll  enrolled  in  Chancery.  A  short  form  I 
of  Conveyance  is  therefore  now  used  and,  by  reference,  the  Deed 
Poll  is  deemed  incorporated.  In  giving  such  complete  control  ' 
of  the  property  to  the  Association  these  model  trusts  mark  j 
another  distinct  stage  in  the  development  of  our  denominational 
trust  deeds. 

(To  be  concluded!) 

SEYMOUR  J.  PRICE. 


THE  CAREER  of  De  Veil,  as  set  forth  in  our  pages,  has 
excited  considerable  interest  in  circles  he  once  adorned.  From 
the  continent  are  coming  appreciative  welcomes,  especially  by 
Huguenots.  We  are  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Wilfred  S.  Samuel, 
who  offered  us  this  sketch  many  years  ago,  and  has  now  fulfilled 
his  promise  so  amply.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  a  story  so  well 
searched  out  and  documented,  by  a  scholar  and  merchant  of  the 
Jewish  faith. 


Charles-Marie  de  Veil. 

{Continued  from  page  129). 

De  Veil  had  now  revised  his  previous  work,  and  evea 
commented  further.  His  next  publication  was  on  Ecclesiastes,. 
which  he  dedicated  to  Sancroft.  It  came  out  in  1681  with  a 
flourish  of  trumpets,  containing  both  the  certificate  of  the  six 
dignitaries,  and  a  separate  testimonial  from  Lloyd.  Charles- 
Marie  seems  to  have  understood  well  the  art  of  advertising.  And 
yet  it  is  curious  that  no  publisher  ever  handled  a  second  book; 
the  market  for  Latin  commentaries  in  England  cannot  have  been 
large,  though  the  language  ensured  a  sale  in  Europe.  Of  making 
many  books  there  was  for  a  space  a  distinct  end;  and  though 
de  Veil  was  not  chiefly  a  Preacher,  he  may  have  agreed  that 
so  far  as  promotion  went.  Vanity  of  vanities,  all  was  Vanity.  He 
was  still  “  omnium  egenus.”  Yet  his  fame  had  reached  Rome, 
where  Bartoloccio  in  preparing  his  Bibliotheca  Magna  Rabbinica, 
during  1683,  was  inserting  notes  about  the  work  of  himself  and 
his  brother :  Part  III.  n.  847,  folio  843. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  he  had  the  opportunity  of 
renewing  his  friendship  with  Henri  Justel,  who  was  appointed 
Librarian  to  Charles  II.  He  also  met  again  the  Maimbourgs, 
and  we  may  be  sure  that  he  was  present  when  Theodore  followed 
his  example,  and  before  the  bishop  of  London  abjured  his  faith 
and  was  admitted  into  the  Church  of  England.  When  Simon  at 
Belleville  heard  of  this,  he  wrote  to  Justel  that  some  one  had 
told  him  de  Veil’s  conversion  to  Protestantism  was  due  to  Madame 
Maimbourg.'*® 

De  Veil  was  a  habitue  of  Fulham,  whence  indeed  he  had  dated 
his  letter  to  Simon.  The  controversy  on  Tradition  was  seen  to 
be  important,  and  Compton  urged  him  to  keep  au  fait  with  all 
developments.  And  his  commentaries  caused  both  English  clergy 
and  reformed  churches  abroad  to  ask  him  to  continue  such 
work.“  Now  for  both  these  tasks,  he  needed  access  to  a  library. 
And  in  those  days  London  was  far  inferior  to  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  in  this  respect.  The  only  old  college  was  Gresham, 
and  this  was  not  rich  in  divinity.  On  London  Wall,  at  a  new 
Sion  college,  a  library  was  accumulating  round  the  nucleus  of 
John  Simson,  with  accommodation  for  students;  but  it  was 

Letter  of  Richard  Simon,  20  March  1682 :  edition  Rotterdam  1702, 
I,  77-78. 

50 Crosby:  IV,  256.  But  is  this  only  a  generalization  from  Claude? 
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intended  for  the  incumbents  of  city  parishes,  and  de  Veil  had 
no  right  to  use  it.  In  some  of  his  works  he  apologises  that  he 
has  no  access  to  originals,  and  has  to  quote  from  translations  only. 

It  was  therefore  a  great  boon  to  have  the  run  of  the  episcopal 
libraiy  at  Fulham. 

In  1682  there  came  out  an  English  version  of  Simon’s 
suppressed  history,  without  leave  of  the  author;  and  thus 
curiously  England  had  the  start  of  all  countries  in  facing  problems 
of  the  higher  criticism.  De  Veil  might  naturally  have  followed 
it  up,  being  well  qualified  and  directly  concerned ;  but  except  for 
an  English  version  next  year  of  his  letter  to  Boyle,  he  kept  to 
his  chosen  path  of  Biblical  commenting.  This  controversy  was 
taken  up  rather  by  Jean  Leclerc,  who  this  year  was  preaching 
at  the  Walloon  church  and  the  Savoy  chapel. 

Of  scriptural  exposition  there  was  no  glut.  Beza’s  New 
Testament  with  notes  was  often  reprinted;  the  Revelation  had  , 
attracted  three  students  lately,  and  Daniel  had  been  expounded; 
Owen’s  Hebrews  had  just  been  finished,  and  Esther  had  found  a 
commentator.  Otherwise  the  field  lay  open.  The  question  would 
arise.  On  what  books  could  his  Talmudic  knowledge  bear?  What 
books  raised  -points  in  issue  between  Papist  and  Protestant? 
What  would  sell  readily?  On  the  whole,  the  Acts  seemed 
suitable.  Nobody  had  paid  special  attention  to  it  lately;  there 
were  just  the  relevant  pages  in  Grotius,  Diodati  and  Calvin  from 
abroad,  Trapp,  the  Assembly,  the  Critici  Sacri  and  Poole’s 
synopsis  of  the  same.  And  not  one  of  these  knew  Hebrew 
customs  at  first-hand.  It  would  be  a  natural  sequel  to  his 
commentary  on  Matthew  and  Mark.  There  were  many  places 
where  points  could  be  made  against  Rome.  So  to  Acts  he  settled 
down,  with  the  conviction  that  “  there  is  scarce  any  book  that 
treateth  of  the  Christian  religion,  which  so  clearly  explains  the 
doctrine  of  truth  by  examples  that  cannot  be  spoke  against,  and  | 
truth  of  history  attending  it;  and  truly  there  is  no  other  book, 
save  the  apostolic  epistles,  that  intermingles  these  two.”  ! 

In  the  Fulham  Palace  library  there  was  abundance  of  books. 
But  whereas  Metz  had  given  him  Hebrew  thought,  and  Angers 
had  introduced  him  to  all  Western  and  some  Eastern  thinkers, 
London  was  strong  on  post-Reformation  works.  And  browsing 
along  the  shelves,  he  might  find  a  few  English  books  with  a  fresh 
tinge.  An  ex-clergyman,  Henry  Jessey,  had  been  deeply 
concerned  with  the  re-admission  of  Jews  to  England.  Thomas 
Delaune  had  lately  collaborated  in  a  huge  folio  on  the  metaphors 
of  scripture.  Another  ex-clergyman,  Francis  Bampfield,  was 
convinced  like  the  Talmudists  that  all  learning  whatever  was 
implicit  in  the  Bible.  Yet  another  ex-clergyman,  John  Tombes, 
had  given  attention  to  Romanism.  And  one  more,  Hanserd 
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Knollys,  was  an  expositor,  especially  of  Revelation,  a  Hebrew 
scholar,  and  much  concerned  with  the  second  coming  of  Messiah. 
An  ex-Huguenot,  Peter  Chamberlen,  was  interested  in  the  Sons 
of  the  East.  For  one  reason  or  another,  every  one  of  these 
authors  might  attract  a  passing  glance ;  and  it  might  dawn  upon 
him  that  they  all  had  one  singular  point  in  common — the  very 
point  to  which  Simon  had  called  his  attention — these  men  had 
quitted  the  Church  of  England,  because  they  rejected  infant 
baptism.  If  he  caught  sight  of  the  Conference  touchant  le 
pedobaptisme,  tenue  a  Paris  entre  le  sieur  Jean  Mestrezat  et 
Theodore  Naudin,  he  would  hardly  resist  reading  it,  for 
Mestrezat  was  one  of  the  Charenton  pastors ;  he  would  be  struck 
with  the  fact  that  it  had  occurred  in  the  very  year  he  had  had  the 
conference  with  Bossuet  that  had  led  to  his  first  change  of  view. 
The  works  of  Tombes  would  give  him  ample  food  for  thought. 

Then  while  Tombes  had  died  lately,  there  were  others  of 
this  band  of  scholars  still  living,  Hanserd  Knollys,  Bampfield 
and  Delaune.  The  two  latter  were  thrown  into  Newgate  in  a 
spasm  of  persecution  against  dissenters,  but  Knollys  seems  to 
have  been  left  at  liberty,  perhaps  because  he  had  business  abroad 
and  could  travel  at  the  worst  time,  perhaps  because  he  had 
friends  at  court. 

Then  came  in  a  touch  of  romance.®'  There  was  a  house-maid 
at  Fulham,  who  may  have  waited  on  the  ungainly  foreign  scholar, 
and  may  have  seen  him  reading  some  of  these  books.  She  did 
leara  something  of  his  new  line  of  thought,  and  let  him  know 
that  she  was  a  Baptist,  acquainted  with  Hanserd  Knollys,  who 
frequently  visited  at  the  house  of  a  nobleman  near  Fulham. 
An  interview  was  arranged,  and  de  Veil  began  to  give  serious 
thought  to  the  topic  of  baptism,  which  cropped  up  so  often  in 
the  Acts,  and  to  which  Simon  had  called  his  attention. 

It  has  been  said  that  he  found  yet  another  man,  like  himself 
a  domestic  chaplain  to  a  peer,  John  Gosnold.  He  was  a 
Cambridge  graduate,  and  had  once  held  some  post  in  the 
Established  Church;  but  had  gathered  a  Baptist  congregation 
which  met  at  Moorfields.  It  has  been  said  that  de  Veil  was  so 
taken  with  his  learning  and  conversation  that  he  soon  became 
a  member  of  Gosnold’s  congregation.®*  But  though  Crosby 
printed  this  statement  from  the  MS.  of  his  brother-in-law  Stinton, 
the  latter  was  mistaken.  Gosnold  died  in  1678,  the  year  that 
de  Veil  reached  England,  and  before  he  heard  of  Baptists.®* 

5'  Crosby  IV,  256.  The  1702  editor  of  Simon’s  letters  added  a  note 
that  de  Veil  married  the  daughter  of  a  Baptist ;  and  it  has  been  assumed 
that  this  was  the  housemaid- 

52  Crosby :  IV,  257. 

55  Crosby :  III,  63,  citing  Calamy,  who  printed  the  inscription  on 
Gosnold’s  tombstone  in  Bunhill  Fields. 
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Whatever  gave  the  final  touch,  it  is  certain  that  de  Veil  came 
to  agree  with  Naudin,  that  the  baptism  of  infants  was  a  matter 
only  of  church  tradition,  and  that  scripture  interpreted  with 
unprejudiced  scholarship,  such  as  he  had  urged  on  Simon, 
pointed  to  the  baptism  of  believers,  as  indeed  Simon  retorted 
on  him.  He  was  committed  to  a  commentary  on  Acts,  and  this 
view  could  not  possibly  be  dismissed  as  unimportant.  How  long 
the  mental  conflict  lasted,  we  cannot  tell.  In  March  1682  Simon 
knew  him  still  as  an  Anglican;  even  in  1683  it  would  seem  that 
the  English  version  of  the  letter  to  Boyle  was  put  out  without 
any  sentence  alluding  to  this  corollary.  Certainly  by  Easter 
16M  the  die  was  cast.  The  advertisements  that  term  told  of 
three  new  books  ;  a  conference  between  Bossuet  and  Claude; 
a  scientific  treatise  on  human  blood  by  Robert  Boyle ;  an 
Explicatio  Actorum  Apostolorum  by  Charles-Marie  de  Veil.  All 
three  curiously  were  from  the  same  publisher,  a  man  of  some 
sharp  practice,  for  he  advertised  de  Veil  as  S.T.D.  and  professor 
emeritus,  being  canny  enough  to  lay  a  false  scent  describing  him 
also  as  Metensis. 


BAPTIST. 

This  last  change  shifted  de  Veil  yet  once  again  into  a  new 
environment,  socially  and  mentally  if  not  physically.  He  lost 
his  position  as  domestic  chaplain,  he  lost  the  friendship  of  all 
the  Church  dignitaries,  he  lost  the  patronage  of  the  Secretary 
and  the  Lord  Chancellor.  Stinton  indeed  said  that  he  did  retain 
the  friendship  of  Tillotson,  but  it  was  Louis-Compiegne  who 
remained  in  favour,  not  Charles-Marie.®^ 

De  Veil  would  now  find  himself  singularly  isolated.  On 
the  social  side  there  was  no  one  of  the  rank  of  gentleman;  the 
best  that  could  be  produced  were  perhaps  Mordecai  Abbot,  an 
iron-master  operating  in  Ireland,  and  Thomas  Hollis  from 
Rotherham,  in  the  same  line  of  business  at  London;  with  Gale, 
rich  enough  to  send  his  son  to  Leyden.  Indeed  the  penal 
legislation  debarred  Baptists  from  all  public  employ,  and  almost 
limited  them  to  commerce  and  medicine.  Moreover  de  Veil  would 
be  bewildered  by  the  absence  of  any  such  Order  of  ministers  as 
he  had  been  accustomed  to.  Rabbis,  priors,  priests,  presbyters  of 
the  Anglican  church,  were  set  apart  from  other  men;  Baptists 
were  rather  emphatic  on  there  being  no  distinction,  and  believing 
in  the  priesthood  of  all  believers.  They  indeed  had  ministers 
of  a  sort,  but  outwardly  they  were  not  to  be  distinguished  from 
ordinary  tradesmen.  Even  as  tradesmen  only  two  were  at.  all 
54  Birch’s  Life,  edition  1753,  page  75. 
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prominent ;  William  Kiffin  was  a  wealthy  merchant,  trading  with 
Holland,  and  had  led  into  the  same  business  the  ex-clergyman, 
Hanserd  Knollys.  Most  of  the  others  were  too  obscure  for  their 
occupations  to  be  noticed ;  but  besides  a  coat-seller  in  Leadenhall, 
a  haberdasher  in  the  Park,  a  rope-maker  in  Lambeth,  Jennings 
was  a  cheese-monger,  Barret  a  meal-man.  Lamb  a  shoe-maker, 
Jones  a  tailor  who  kept  a  coffee-house,  Keach  a  bcx)k-seller  with 
a  side-line  in  sugar-plumbs  for  worms,  and  a  tincture  for  the 
bloody  flux.®® 

Medicine  indeed  was  not  a  closed  profession  as  yet,  and  there 
were  plenty  of  quack  medicines  and  family  secrets.  Peter 
Chamberlen  had  just  died  in  retirement  as  squire  of  Woodham 
Mortimer,  where  he  had  literally  buried  his  secret  implement, 
the  midwifery  forceps.  But  William  Russell  had  become  Chymist 
in  Ordinary  to  his  majesty,  and  was  about  to  put  upon  the 
market  his  Powder,  whose  recipe  was  to  be  divulged  by  a  rival 
in  1693.  And  Edward  Stennett  down  at  Wallingford  was  so 
flourishing  in  his  practice  that  he  had  taken  a  lease  of  an  old 
royal  palace,  and  was  just  sending  to  London  his  son  Joseph, 
equipped  with  a  good  education-,  and  destined  to  marry  a 
Huguenot  refugee,  Susanne  Guill.  Another  man,  rather  older, 
was  William  Collins,  whose  father  had  given  him  the  Grand 
Tour,  from  which  he  returned  with  a  theological  education  to 
become  joint  pastor  at  the  Baptist  church  in  Petty  France.  His 
colleague  was  Nehemiah  Cox,  who  strutted  the  streets  in  his 
periwig,  flaunting  a  gold-headed  cane,  as  though  in  the  front 
rank  of  doctors.  He  had  picked  up  somewhere  an  M.D.,  and  was 
an  honorary  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.  With 
Cox,  de  Veil  did  strike  up  a  friendship,  and  this  may  account 
for  a  brief  excursion  that  he  too  made  into  the  medical  field, 
with  whatever  memory  he  had  of  his  charitable  uncle’s  practice. 
He  once  benefited  greatly  Mr.  Sharp,  then  rector  of  St.  Giles-in- 
the-Fields,  and  later  on  arch-bishop  of  York.®® 

Yet  Cox,  however  fashionable  and  decently  educated,  had 
begun  life  as  a  shoe-maker  in  Bedford,  and  as  a  minister  had  been 
of  lower  rank  than  the  pastor  there,  a  brazier  or  tinker.  John 
Bunyan  indeed  had  since  won  a  crowd  of  readers  for  his 
religious  novels,  and  occasionally  visited  London,  preaching  in  a 
large  hall  leased  by  Hollis  on  Broad  street;  but  however  great 
his  fame,  de  Veil  could  have  next  to  nothing  in  common  with 
him. 

And  indeed  Baptists  were  rather  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with 
the  unexpected  recruit  to  their  ranks.  They  had  no  sinecures,  no 
chaplaincies,  no  colleges,  no  libraries,  and  they  were  not 

55  Crosby :  III,  147. 

5® Crosby:  III,  109,  xxxix. 
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accustomed  to  pay  their  pastors.  It  is  to  their  credit  that  they 
rose  to  the  situation,  and  “  on  consideration  of  his  abilities,  on 
his  dismission  from  his  place,  raised  him  a  salary,  which  he 
enjoyed  till  his  death.”  In  return,  he  joined  the  fraternity 
of  Keach,  Russell  and  Cox. 

Strictly  speaking,  a  licence  from  a  bishop  was  needful  for 
practising  physic.  This  would  have  been  easy  for  Charles-Marie 
to  obtain,  as  he  was  under  the  patronage  of  four  bishops.  The  I 
profession  seemed  immune  from  religious  persecution;  in  the 
height  of  the  1683  troubles  when  Richard  Baxter  was  literally 
being  dragged  from  his  bed  to  jail,  he  met  Cox,  who  as  a 
doctor  went  to  a  justice  to  certify  that  this  endangered  Baxter’s 
life®® — yet  Cox  himself  was  guilty  of  Baxter’s  offence,  preaching. 

On  the  other  hand,  Hanserd  Knollys,  with  all  his  acquaintances  ' 
in  the  West  End,  was  thrown  into  Newgate  in  the  spring  of 
1684. 

It  was  in  these  troubles  that  Charles-Marie  sent  a  copy  l 
of  his  Acts  to  William  Bates,  as  before.  Another  went  to  | 
Henri  Claude,  who  acknowledged  it  handsomely  on  15  April  1684,  | 

saying  that  the  public  would  be  much  obliged  if  he  would 
continue  to  make  it  such  presents  :  the  letter  was  very  warm  i 
in  its  expressions  of  personal  esteem  and  friendship.  De  Veil  I 
was  encouraged  to  revise,  while  his  publisher  sought  a  translator  I 
so  that  an  appeal  might  be  made  to  the  English  public.  For 
the  best  English  that  Charles-Marie  could  write  is  seen  in  the 
inscription  “  To  the  Reverend  Doctor  William  Bates.  The  author 
humbly  presents  this  such  as  it  is  his  commentary  as  a  small 
token  of  his  respect  and  gratefulnesse.”  No  time  was  lost, 
and  by  November  Malthus  advertised  this  version,  to  which  he 
added  a  translation  of  an  essay  on  “  Baptism  for  the  Dead,”  by 
Friedrich  Spanheim  junior,  professor  primarius  at  Leyden. 

Meantime  the  Latin  original  had  been  seen  by  Simon,  who 
seems  to  have  been  taken  aback  on  discovering  that  his  question 
about  Tradition  and  Infant  Baptism,  which  he  regarded  as  a 
reductio  ad  absurdum,  had  sent  de  Veil  further  away  from 
tradition  to  the  scriptures  alone.  He  said  that  his  letter  of 
1678  had  never  been  printed  by  him,  but  had  been  sent  in 
manuscript  to  his  Protestant  correspondent.  He  was  passing 
through  the  press  at  Rotterdam  a  reprint  of  his  suppressed  book, 
and  to  this  he  now  appended  a  reprint  of  de  Veil’s  letter,  and 
his  letter.®*  Strange  to  say,  he  did  not  comment  on  the  fact 
that  de  Veil  had  become  a  Baptist. 

57  Crosby :  IV,  259. 

58  Neal ;  History  of  the  Puritans  (Dublin  1755)  :  IV  419. 

59  Bayle :  Nouvelles  de  la  Ripublique  des  Lettres,  article  XI,  pages 
517,  1029. 
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Now  the  Baptists  had  cause  for  abundant  gratitude.  Never 
had  such  a  scholar  been  in  their  ranks;  never  had  such  a  work 
appeared  from  a  Baptist  which  so  calmly  presented  their  case 
as  a  part  of  a  fine  piece  of  scholarship.  The  commentary 
promptly  took  its  place  as  standard;  and  as  late  as  1818,  when 
Thomas  Hartwell  Horne  in  his  massive  Introduction,  which  ran 
to  eight  editions,  was  recommending  the  best  books  he  listed 
no  other  commentary  on  Acts  emanating  from  England.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  the  Hanserd  Knollys  Society  reprinted  it  in 
1851. 


AUTOGRAPH  OF  DE  VEIL. 
Reproduced  by  the  courtesy  of  Doctor  Williams’  Library. 


Efforts  were  made  to  find  or  create  a  congenial  post  for 
de  Veil;  but  here  a  grave  difficulty  presented  itself.  He  was 
essentially  a  scholar,  and  Baptists  thought  in  terms  of  preachers, 
or  occasionally  general  superintendents ;  that  he  had  been  Prior 
of  a  house  of  preachers  might  even  suggest  that  he  was  fit  to 
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preach,  in  English.  So  strong  as  been  the  tradition  of  preaching  I 
as  the  only  occupation  of  a  minister,  that  even  to-day  if  another  t 
man  shares  that  duty  he  is  styled  a  Lay  Preacher,  and  on  the  * 
other  hand  a  minister  who  does  not  habitually  preach  is  hardly 
regarded  as  in  the  Regular  Ministry.  The  churches  of  Rome 
and  of  England  have  statesmen,  governors,  professors,  lecturers  j 
and  others  who  are  all  fulfilling  their  regular  ministries,  according 
to  the  variety  that  the  apostle  Paul  commended.  Baptists  look 
almost  exclusively  for  pastor-preachers.  And  de  Veil  did  not  j 
know  enough  English  even  to  translate  his  own  book.  How 
could  he  preach  in  English,  or  where  could  a  French  congregation 
be  found  ? 

In  1646  the  second  edition  of  the  London  Baptist  Confession 
was  subscribed  on  behalf  of  a  French  congregation  by  Denis  le 
Barbier  and  Cristoph  le  Duret.  How  long  that  congregation  held 
together  is  uncertain ;  it  is  improbable  that  it  existed  thirty  years 
later.  Dionysius  le  Barber,  born  in  the  parts  beyond  the  seas, 
had  been  denizenated  27  July  1624;  there  is  no  evidence  to 
connect  him  with  Edward  Barber  the  General  Baptist.  The  I 
Huguenot  Society  has  no  information  as  to  these  men.  I 

Again,  a  minute-book  starts  in  1652,  December  15,  with  the  f 
entry,  Eliazef  Bar  Ishai  baptized  at  Quid  Ford.*®  Next  day  ! 
he  married  widow  Rebecka  Hounsell,  and  one  witness  was  | 
Theodore  Naudin,  who  was  corresponding  with  Jean  Mestrezat,  ^ 
pastor  at  Charenton,  on  infant  baptism.  Another  prominent 
member  was  Peter  Chamberlen,  who  after  much  trouble  with  the 
baptized  Jew',  notified  the  church  on  29  January  1653/4  that 
Eleazar  Bar-Ishai  alias  Paul  had  been  baptized  only'  in  order 
to  get  married,  that  he  had  deserted  the  church,  that  he  had  ‘ 
taken  his  infant  to  be  christened;  therefore  the  church  duly 
delivered  him  to  Satan.  In  1683  the  second  minute-book  shows 
that  Chamberlen  had  dropped  out  of  touch,  and  that  the  church 
had  become  Seventh-day  Baptist.  De  Veil  does  not  seem  to  I 
have  heard  of  it.  1 

Charles  II  had  offered  letters  of  denizenation  to  Huguenots  1 
in  1681,  so  that  Soho  and  Spitalfields  began  to  fill  with  Frenchmen. 
Clearly  there  was  here  a  great  opportunity ;  private  sympathizers 
were  subscribing  thousands  of  pounds  to  help  the  refugees. 
Baptists  might  have  risen  to  the  occasion  by  hiring  a  hall  from 

fiORawlinson  D.28  at  the  Bodleian.  Printed  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Baptist  Historical  Society,  II,  132.  Eliazer  was  an  interesting 
chameleon,  having  already  served  in  Prince  Rupert’s  horse.  Under  the 
name  of  Paul  Isaiah,  he  was  employed  to  write  on  “The  Messias  of  the 
Christians  and  the  Jews,”  in  the  introduction  to  which  he  takes  credit 
for  having  had  his  infant  son  baptised  at  one  of  the  City  Churches. 
More  serious  scandals  against  him  are  alleged  in  W.  Prynne’s  “  A  short 
Demurrer  to  the  Jewes.”  (London  1656)  pp.  72-3. 
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some  livery  company,  and  placing  it  at  de  Veil’s  disposal.  There 
were  however  several  drawbacks :  Huguenots  as  such  were 
welcomed  with  open  arms,  but  Baptist  worship  was  illegal;  the 
law  was  no  dead-letter,  and  two  London  ministers  had  died  in 
Newgate  during  1683;  Baptists  had  no  leader  with  any  vision 
and  courage. 

De  Veil  therefore  had  to  drop  into  the  English  rut.  There 
was  a  little  church  which  had  been  meeting  in  a  private  house 
on  Gracechurch  street,  under  John  Child.  He  flinched  in  the 
persecution,  and  joined  the  Church  of  England,  but  soon  became 
ashamed,  and  committed  suicide.  That  did  not  help  the 
abandoned  church,  and  it  did  seem  as  if  de  Veil  might  be 
grafted  on  to  this  stock,  and  that  his  nationality  and  his  medical 
pretensions  and  his  eminence  might  possibly  make  him  immune. 
Certainly  he  did  settle  here  as  pastor,  and  had  a  regular  position 
understood  among  Baptists. 

He  might  ponder  over  his  new  surroundings.  The  Old  Jewry 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  west,  was  indeed  but  a  name,  as  was  also 
the  Elizabethan  Jewry  off  the  Minories.  But  in  1657  the 
Sephardi  Jews  had  built  a  new.  synagogue  at  the  corner  of 
Creechurch  Lane  and  Bury  Street,  opposite  the  great  gateway 
into  the  erstwhile  priory  of  the  Augustinian  Friars;  and  this 
synagogue  had  been  enlarged  in  1674.  Over  on  the  west  of  the  city 
was  the  splendid  church  of  St.  Bartholomew’s,  Smithfield,  once 
occupied  by  the  Augustinian  Canons,  to  whom  he  had  belonged. 
And  halfway  thither  was  the  cathedral  where  Compton  had  his 
throne,  and  others  of  his  Anglican  patrons  held  office.  Just 
outside  Bishop’s  Gate,  Huguenots  were  settling  in  thousands. 
Hard  by,  William  KifRn’s  meeting-house  was  still  confiscated. 
Hanserd  Knollys  was  languishing  in  Newgate,  and  no  one  knows 
how  his  church  fared  at  the  Broken  Wharf  on  the  Thames.  It 
needed  some  courage  in  1685  for  anyone  to  re-start  Baptist 
worship  in  the  City. 

Yet  de  Veil  was  an  anomalous  person,  and  might  possibly 
be  left  unmolested,  or  even  win  sympathy  as  a  Huguenot  refugee. 
He  took  pains  to  accentuate  this,  and  when  at  Rotterdam  there 
appeared  Simon’s  book,  with  his  letter  to  Boyle,  and  de  Lisle’s 
reply,  he  printed  a  second  letter  to  Boyle,  in  September.  This 
does  not  seem  available  in  any  library  now,  though  Bayle 
mentioned  it  at  the  time  in  his  Nouvelles. 

Attention  however  was  diverted  by  the  formal  revocation,  on 
17  October,  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  The  Temple  at  Metz  was 
rased  next  day.  Claude  was  instantly  escorted  across  the  frontier 
into  Holland,  his  colleague  de  I’Aigle  to  England,  and  their  great 
Temple  at  Charenton  was  broken  up ;  an  Englishman  present  saw 
a  vast  assembly  at  the  closing  scenes,  and  sent  graphic  descriptions 
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of  the  partings,  the  numbers  “  devoted  to  banishment,  slavery, 
and  the  most  barbarous  deaths.”  Every  minister  was  sent  into 
exile,  while  no  others  were  permitted  to  leave.  But  in  fact, 
thousands  evaded  the  cordons,  of  whom  many  came  to  England. 
The  popular  sympathy  was  great,  and  equally  great  the  rage 
against  Romanists.  James  had  to  stop  executing  the  penal  laws 
against  Baptists,  and  in  practice  they  could  meet  in  peace.  We 
should  have  expected  de  Veil  to  ride  on  the  crest  of  the  wave. 

Yet  he  sank  absolutely  out  of  sight.  In  1759  a  well-informed 
biographical  notice  stated  that  on  joining  the  Baptists,  he  epousa 
la  fille  d’un  homme  de  cette  secte,  and  mouriit  dans  le  cnurs  de  la 
meme  annee}^  This  would  account  for  the  silence.  In  1685  the 
Monmouth  rebellion  distracted  attention,  so  that  scarcely  any 
Baptist  data  survive  which  could  be  expected  to  note  his  death. 
In  1689  he  did  not  attend  the  meeting  of  Particular  Baptists. 
In  1691  Keach  quoted  his  authority  as  of  a  classic,  not  as  of  a 
living  man.®®  And  when  Reach’s  son-in-law,  Benjamin  Stinton, 
began  compiling  short  biographies  of  Baptist  worthies,  since 
incoiporated  in  Crosby’s  History,  he  obtained  very  meagre 
information.  Evidently  in  Baptist  circles  he  lived  not  long  enough 
to  make  any  mark. 

It  is  tempting  to  speculate  what  he  would  have  done.  Would 
he  have  got  in  touch  with  the  Chamberlens,  and  through  them 
with  Thomas  Tillam?  the  latter,  a  Continental,  had  become 
Catholic,  Baptist,  Seventh-day  Baptist,  and  almost  Jew.  Tiham 
had  promoted  a  great  emigration  of  Seventh-day  Baptists  through 
Holland  up  the  Rhine  to  the  Palatinate.  If  de  Veil  had  thrown 
in  his  lot  with  these,  and  come  back  close  to  Lorraine  and  Metz, 
then  Pierre  Bayle  might  well  have  said  that  he  completed  the  tour 
of  the  zodiac. 

As  it  is,  we  remain  ignorant  of  the  circumstances  of  his  death 
and  burial,  and  may  attempt  to  sum  up  his  career.  With  so  many 
changes,  it  is  no  wonder  that  admiration  of  his  talents  was 
qualified  by  remarks  as  to  his  instability.  Yet  no  one  charged 
him  in  later  life  with  mercenary  motives;  indeed  he  twice 
forfeited  good  positions  and  good  prospects,  when  he  gave  up 
his  Priory  and  became  Huguenot,  when  he  lost  his  episcopal 
patrons  and  became  Baptist.  It  would  seem  that  he  was  an 
honest  student,  and  as  each  new  point  was  put  before  him,  he 
decided,  and  acted.  Such  a  conception  of  him  shows  his  career 
perfectly  consistent. 

His  actual  contributions  to  scholarship  won  great  fame,  and 

61  Walter  Wilson :  History  of  Dissenting  Churches :  IV,  381. 

62  Louis  Moreri ;  Grand  Dictionnaire  Historique  :  X,  507. 

63  He  “  understood,  as  I  am  informed,  all  the  Oriental  Tongues.” 
Answer  to  Mr.  Marlow’s  Appendix,  page  20. 
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it  deserves  attention  that  the  principles  on  which  they  were  based 
were  somewhat  novel,  and  they  still  hold  the  field.  Attention 
to  grammar,  to  the  historical  surroundings,  are  accounted  as 
fundamental.  His  clash  with  Father  Richard  Simon  shows  that 
he  might  have  taken  a  leading  place  also  as  a  writer  of  Biblical 
Introduction. 

EPILOGUE. 

Louis-Compiegne  was  licensed  on  30  November  1685  to 
teach  letters  in  and  around  the  city;®^  on  9  April  1687  he  was 
denizenated.®®  He  won  favour  with  Tillotson,  in  whose  corres¬ 
pondence  he  and  his  wife  often  figure,  and  in  whose  biography 
he  is  mentioned.  In  the  field  of  Hebrew  lore  he  continued  to 
win  fame.  But  he  did  not  become — as  has  so  often  been  stated — 
the  official  Librarian  of  Lambeth  Palace. 

Thomas  de  Veil  was  born  in  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard  1684,  and 
was  taught  by  his  father  till  1700.  In  a  biography  published  1748, 
the  father’s  name  is  given  as  Doctor  Hans,  but  the  details  point  to 
Louis-Compiegne,  “  a  thorough  master  of  Hebrew  and  of  all  the 
rabbinical  literature,”  though  there  is  some  confusion  with 
Charles-Marie.  Thomas  fought  in  Portugal,  obtained  a  colonelcy 
of  dragoons  by  the  help  of  Ruvigny,  opened  a  petition-office  in 
Scotland  Yard  when  placed  on  half-pay,  became  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  took  the  lead  in  cleaning  up  London,  showed  great  bravery 
in  riots  1744,  and  was  knighted.  Hogarth  depicted  him  as  the 
drunken  man  in  his  “  Night.”  By  the  first  of  his  four  wives 
he  had  a  son,  Hans. 

This  Hans  graduated  at  Cambridge  from  Emmanuel  College, 
published  at  Northampton  in  1725  an  Essay  on  the  Horizontal 
Moon,  dedicated  to  the  ladies  of  that  town;  they  responded  in 
verse  to  his  inimitable  fine  dedication.  He  became  usher  and 
vicar  at  Felstead  in  Essex,  where  in  1736  he  translated  Les 
Amusemens  de  Spa.  ' 

His  son  John,  educated  at  Felstead,  became  vicar  of 
Aldenham  1794-1804,  also  chaplain  to  the  Marquis  of  Abercom, 
and  J.P.  for  Middlesex.  In  1798  he  preached  a  patriotic  sermon 
at  Edgware.  Ten  years  later  he  died. 

WILFRED  S.  SAMUEL. 

'•♦F,  de  Schickler,  op.  c  ,  ige  335. 

®5  State  Papers  Domestic,  James  TI,  Entry  Book,  67. 
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Pedigree  of  Charles- Marie  de  Veil. 

Moses  Asher  the  Levite 

[Roll  of  1628.  Revue  des  Etudes  Juives,  Tome  xiii.  page  116.] 

I 

Jeqel  Jacob  the  Levite 
[Roll  of  1595,  R.E.J.,  Tome  L,  page  116.] 
Memorbuch : — President  here  for  many  years, 
behaved  well,  did  much  charity  and  many  good 
works ;  house  always  open,  maintained  and 
aided  young  people  who  wished  to  study  the  Law. 


Asher  Jequtiel  David,  son  of  David  the  Levite 

Memorbuch : — Went  early  and  late  to 
synagogue;  his  descendants  gave  charity 
on  his  behalf;  died  and  was  buried  5439 
[i.e.  A.D.  1679.] 


Rabbi  Asher  L.emmlein  (Dr.  Lam-  Rabbi  David 

bert)  [Roll  of  1637,  wife  and  child.  [Roll  of  1621,  wife  and  four 

R.E.J.  Tome  L,  page  126]  Memor-  children.  Roll  of  1637,  four 

buch : — Son  of  Jequtiel  David  the  children.  R.E.J.  Tome  L,  page  121.1. 

Le'/ite,  magnate,  faithful  doctor.  Memorbuch : — Son  of  Jequtiel 

He  did  loving-kindness  to  all  with  David  the  Levite,  righteous  and 

his  healings,  and  also  bled  many  liberal  Magnate,  honoured.  He 

poor  people  free,  besides  other  acted  as  Mohel  and  also  blew  the 

drugs  and  ointments  and  bandages  ram’s  horn  at  the  New  Year  for  a 

and  physic  which  he  gave  the  poor  long  period.  He  also  occupied 

free  to  heal  their  ailments,  "rhey  himself  in  charitable  works,  buried 

also  gave  charity  on  his  behalf  to  the  dead,  fixed  times  for  the  study 

the  congregational  fund.  Died  of  the  Law.  He  went  early  and 

and  was  buried  3  Tammuz  5410  late  to  Synagogue.  His  heirs  gave 

[i.e.  A.D.  1650.]  charity  on  his  behalf  to  the  Con¬ 

gregational  Fund.  Died  in  a  good 
name  on  the  sixth  night  and  the 
next  day,  the  first  day  of  Hanukah 
5405  [i.e.  a.d.  1645.] 


Name?  born  1630,  christened  at  Daniel,  born  1637,  christened  at 
Metz  1654  Charles-Mahie  de  Veil  Complete,  1655  Louis-Compii^e 
baptized  and  married,  London  1684  de  Veil,  probably  identical  with 
died,  London  1685.  Dr.  Hans  de  Veil  of  St.  Paul’s 

Churchyard. 
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The  Works  of  Charles-Marie  de  Veil. 

Tentative  thesis  [for  S.T.B.?]  not  published  as  it  stood. 

1674  Thesis  for  S.T.D.,  not  published  as  it  stood. 

1674  Commentarius  in  Evangelium  secundum  Mathseum  et  Marcum. 
Andegavi,  In  quarto.  P. 

1676  Commentarius  in  Joel  prophetam.  Parisiis.  In  duodecimo.  AP. 
1676  Commentarius  in  Canticum  Canticorum.  Parisiis.  In  duodecimo.  P. 
1678  Explicatio  literalis  Evangelii  secundum  Matthaeum  et  Marcum. 
Londini.  In  octavo.  CHOPSWY. 

1678  Lettre  a  Mons.  Boisle  pour  prouver  contre  I’autheur  d’un  livre 

intit.  Critique  du  Vieux  Testament,  que  la  seule  Ecriture  est  la 
regie  de  la  foi.  MO. 

1679  Explicatio  literalis  Cantici  Canticorum.  Londini.  CHOPSWY. 

1680  Explicatio  literalis  duodecim  prophetarum  minorum.  AcFHMPSW. 

1681  Ecclesiastae  explicatio  literalis.  .  .'  .  Hebraeorum  ritibus.  MOSY. 

1683  Letter  to  Robert  Boyle  (translation).  MO. 

1684  Acta  Sanctorum  Apostolorum  ad  litteram  explicata.  AOPW. 

1685  A  literal  explanation  of  the  Acts  of  the  Holy  Apostles  (translation) 

ABCFHMOW. 


Libraries  where  the  above  may  be  consulted. 

A  Angus  Library,  for  the  time  at  New  College,  Hampstead. 

B  Baptist  College,  Bristol.  ' 

c  Baptist  College,  Cardiff. 

C  Cambridge  University  Library. 

F  Memorial  Hall,  Farringdon  Street,  London. 

H  Baptist  Historical  Library,  Baptist  College,  Bristol. 

M  British  Museum. 

0  Bodleian,  Oxford. 

P  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Paris. 

S  Sion  College,  London. 

W  Dr.  Williams’  Library,  London. 

Y  York  Minster. 


The  Great  Awakening  in  Virginia, 

1740-1790. 

By  Wesley  M.GewehR:  262  pages,  portraits,  bibliography, 
index.  18/-.  Camb.  Univ.  Press. 

Duke  university  in  North  Carolina  may  well  be  proud 
of  the  publications  it  is  putting  forth,  in  many  depart¬ 
ments.  Here  we  have  a  fine  treatment  of  the  first  Revival,  as 
it  affected  the  most  aristocratic  of  provinces,  with  an  established 
church,  the  original  Old  Dominion.  Hitherto  we  have  heard 
more  from  the  side  of  Jonathan  Edwards;  here  we  see,  from 
original  sources,  how  complete  and  far-reaching  was  the 
revolution  in  the  home  of  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Washington, 
far  away  from  New  England.  The  start  was  due  to  George 
Whitefield,  but.  the  out-working  was  purely  colonial,  and  non- 
Anglican. 

Presbyterians  began  the  native  work,  with  their  Log  College 
on  Neshaminy  Creek :  they  were  in  the  line  of  the  Tryers  in 
Cromwell’s  day,  insisting  first  of  all  on  “experience  of  a  work 
of  sanctifying  grace,’’  and  then  imparting  the  requisite  training. 
Of  course  there  were  others  who  placed  first  value  on  learning, 
and  at  one  time  there  was  a  split ;  but  the  evangelistic  party  had 
the  future.  Scotch-Irish  and  Germans  had  migrated  into  the 
west  from  Pennsylvania,  and  it  was  among  these  that  the 
Presbyterians  did  best :  then  Samuel  Davies  tackled  the  older 
settlements  in  the  tide-water.  He  had  the  legal  fight  as  to 
toleration,  and  had  to  acquiesce  in  the  local  interpretation  of  the 
Toleration  Act,  that  houses  might  be  registered  at  the  option  of 
the  owners,  preachers  licensed  at  the  option  of  the  magistrates. 
When  he  left  for  Princeton  in  1759,  the  first  phase  was  over, 
and  the  Presbyterians  lost  the  lead.  They  had  however  won 
many  gentry,  and  started  work  among  slaves. 

Baptists  took  up  the  running.  Socially  they  were  despicable, 
intellectually  they  were  ignorant,  numerically  they  were 
insignificant,  but  religiously  they  were  zealots.  The  Regulars 
were  immigrants  from  the  north,  and  in  twenty  years  they  had 
only  624  members  in  ten  churches.  It  was  the  Separates  under 
Shubael  Steam  on  Sandy  Creek  who  multiplied  like  bacteria. 
With  them  we  hear  of  the  jerks,  barking,  and  other  physical 
phenomena  at  their  meetings.  The  leaders  almost  despised 
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human  learning,  and  borrowed  from  Paul  only  his  unceasing 
itinerancy  and  his  enthusiasm.  They  scoffed  at  the  idea  of 
asking  for  licences,  and  sharply  attacked  the  parsons  as  lazy  and 
pleasure-loving.  As  a  reward,  they  were  mobbed,  whipped, 
smoked  out,  treated  to  snakes  and  hornets,  and  almost  lynched 
even  in  jail.  But  they  were  not  thus  to  be  checked,  and  the  old 
aristocrats  found  them  irrepressible.  Leland  was  once  interrupted 
in  his  preaching  by  a  cavalier  in  the  name  of  the  law,  but  worsted 
him :  the  astonished  magistrate  told  his  mother,  “  Why,  he 
stamped  at  me,  and  made  no  more  of  me  than  if  I  had  been  a 
dog;  I’ll  have  no  more  to  do  with  them.”  Their  first  phase  ended 
with  the  outbreak  of  civil  war  in  1776,  when  they  had  sixty 
churches  in  Associations. 

Methodists  began  as  a  Society  within  the  established  church, 
being  led  by  two  rectors;  by  1772  Wesley’s  lay  preachers  were 
itinerating  in  harmony  with  them.  They  therefore  escaped  the 
legal  and  social  difficulties  of  the  Baptists,  and  dealt  with  the 
same  class.  At  the  1777  Conference,  they  reported  3,449 
members,  despite  the  suspicion  of  Toryism  attaching  to  them. 
When  the  war  was  over,  the  17S4  Conference  at  Baltimore 
organized  and  appointed  Bishops.  The  autocratic  position  of 
these  officers,  with  the  usual  local  organization,  and  the  fervid 
song,  assured  Methodists  a  splendid  future. 

Next  year,  all  three  denominations  entered  on  a  new  revival, 
and  now,  often  in  concert  with  one  another.  John  Leland  alone 
baptized  300  in  1788;  Upper-King-and-Queen  church  had 
Theodore  Noel  as  pastor,  and  in  August  1788  he  baptized  50, 
in  September  60,  nor  were  there  ever  fewer  than  ten  a  month 
for  a  year.  When  the  revival  period  was  over,  Semple  reckoned 
that  Baptists  were  now  the  most  numerous  denomination  in  the 
state.  John  Rippon  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  published  several 
notes  as  to  the  progress. 

So  far,  this  is  but  raw  material.  Dr.  Ge))vehr  has  done  well 
in  evaluating  results.  He  recognizes,  what  many  did  even  then, 
that  some  converts  were  unstable,  others  had  been  swept  off 
their  feet  emotionally,  a  few  were  hypocrites;  but  when  this  is 
admitted,  he  traces  fine  results  in  three  directions,  politically, 
educationally,  socially. 

Politically,  the  common  man  came  to  his  own.  The  old 
Anglican  established  church  was  wrecked,  and  in  this  process  we 
ought  to  allow  that  there  was  some  loss;  though  even  here  we 
should  think  of  men  rather  than  machinery,  and  we  hear  of  men 
in  powder  and  ladies  in  silks  grovelling  in  the  agony  of  conver¬ 
sion.  A  man  who  in  a  Baptist  church  took  his  full  share  in 
worship,  finance,  management,  would  not  put  up  with  being 
governed  by  a  set  of  pig-tailed  planters.  The  First  Families  of 
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Virginia  had  to  share  power,  and  find  that  no  one  would  be 
insulted  with  “  toleration.”  The  story  is  often  repeated  how  one 
of  the  magnates  responsible  for  the  new  constitution  learned  his 
lesson  in  a  Baptist  church-meeting,  and  assured  the  footing  of 
democracy  for  the  United  States. 

Educationally,  the  gain  was  not  so  marked;  there  was  still 
the  temptation  to  regard  zeal  and  learning  as  incompatible. 
Presbyterians  did  well,  but  Baptists  were  very  slow,  and  only  at 
the  end  of  the  century  supported  elementary  education,  and 
special  training  for  ministers. 

The  Revival  led  directly  to  work  among  the  slaves,  and 
some  Presbyterians  presently  attacked  slavery  :  one  Baptist  freed 
all  his  slaves,  and  crossed  to  Kentucky  to  begin  a  new  life; 
another  actually  persuaded  the  General  Committee  of  1789  to 
declare  that  “  slavery  is  a  violent  deprivation  of  the  rights  of 
nature  and  inconsistent  with  a  republican  government.” 
Methodists  were  as  outspoken,  and  even  passed  Rules,  which 
however  had  to  be  “  suspended  ”  in  face  of  mob  violence  and 
indictments.  Conscience  did  not  win  in  this  battle.  In  other 
respects  we  see  that  the  Revival  bore  fruit.  Baptist  churches 
dealt  with  men  who  played  the  violin,  associated  with  wicked 
men,  were  intetnperate,  did  not  attend  worship,  beat  their  wives, 
lied,  fought,  wore  cocked  hats,  powdered  their  hair  or  tied  it, 
wore  a  white  stock  and  a  black  stock  at  once,  wore  gold ;  while 
women  who  tried  high-crowned  caps,  rolls,  necklaces,  ruffles, 
stays  and  stomagers,  found  that  they  too  were  the  objects  of 
solicitude. 

We  are  abundantly  thankful  for  this  readable  and  thoughtful 
picture,  which  abounds  in  suggestiveness  for  those  who  see  the 
need  of  another  revival. 


The  Gospel  in  the  Miracles. 

Many  of  us  have  been  disquieted  by  the  scant  respect 
often  accorded  to-day  to  the  miracles  of  Jesus.  The 
modem  mind,  proud  of  its  mighty  works,  tends  to  set  its  own 
achievement  as  the  limit  of  possibility  for  the  ages  that  are 
past,  and  accordingly  finds  no  place  for  the  miraculous  even  in 
the  Gospel.  We  resent  this  verdict  the  more  because  the  question 
is  rarely  treated  primarily  as  a  question  of  evidence.  For  the 
most  part,  the  evidence  is  not  really  considered.  The  miraculous 
is  first  rejected,  and  then  reasons  are  sought  to  justify  its 
1  rejection.  It  is  the  scepticism  that  creates  the  reasons,  not  the 
reasons  that  create  the  scepticism.  This  method  frequently  treats 
I  the  Gospel  records  with  the  utmost  contempt.  A  personal  bias 

1  against  miracles  is  made  the  measure  of  their  reliability.  That 

events  are  recorded  in  them  receives  little  or  no  consideration. 
It  is  enough  that  miracles  are  outside  modern  experience ;  that 
I  the  spirit  of  the  age  finds  no  place  for  them ;  that  they  are 

1  found  by  some  Christians  to  be  embarrassing  in  their  approach 

'  to  the  world  :  on  such  flimsy  grounds  the  reliability  of  the  New 

Testament  writers  is  easily  set  aside. 

There  are  many,  of  course,  who,  while  rejecting  the  miracles, 
earnestly  desire  to  retain  the  spiritual  teaching  of  Jesus,  and 
whole-heartedly  acknowledge  its  authority.  But  it  rarely  appears 
to  occur  to  them  how  seriously  they  have  impaired  the  trust¬ 
worthiness  even  of  that  teaching.  For  the  same  Gospels,  whose 
reliability  they  so  easily  surrender  in  the  matter  of  miracles, 
constitute  the  sole  authority  for  the  teaching  of  Jesus;  and, 
indeed,  the  evidence  for  what  the  critics  would  keep  is  no 
stronger  than  for  what  they  reject. 

Underlying  this  attitude  to  the  miracles  there  is  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  miracles  in  no  way  form  a  vital  part  of  Jesus’  work,  that 
they  can  be  dispensed  with  and  set  aside  without  any 
impoverishing  of  the  spiritual  content  of  His  message.  It  is 
that  assumption  I  desire  to  challenge  by  emphasising  the  gospel 
in  the  miracles. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  still  to  insist  that  the  Gospels 
are  not  built  up  of  two  well  defined  and  clearly  limited  strata, 
miracles  and  doctrine,  the  one  super-imposed  upon  the  other, 
and  either  capable  of  being  removed  without  loss  or  hurt  to 
the  other.  Rather  are  the  Gospels  like  a  fabric,  in  which 
miracles  and  doctrine  are  the  warp  and  woof,  combining  to 
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make  not  only  the  fabric  itself,  but  the  pattern  that  runs  all 
through  it.  Take  away  either  warp  or  woof,  and  you  destroy 
both  fabric  and  pattern.  You  cannot  take  the  miracles  out  of 
the  Gospel  story  without  at  the  same  time  taking  a  great  deal 
more  than  the  miracles.  Much  of  Jesus’  teaching  about  faith 
stands  in  closest  connection  with  accounts  of  miracles.  Almost 
all  His  teaching  concerning  the  Sabbath  is  inseparably  bound  up 
with  cases  of  healing  on  the  sabbath  day.  His  rebuke  of 
Pharisaism  is  largely  linked  with  accounts  of  wonders  He  worked;  \ 
one  of  the  sternest  passages  directed  against  them  arose  out 
of  the  charge  that  He  healed  with  the  help  of  the  devil.  All 
this  goes  if  we  take  out  the  miracles.  The  long  discourse  about 
the  Bread  of  Life  goes;  for  it  arose  immediately  out  of  the 
feeding  of  the  five  thousand.  We  lose  such  words  of  Jesus  as 
“  I  am  the  Bread  of  Life.  He  that  cometh  to  Me  shall  never 
hunger,  and  he  that  believeth  on  Me  shall  never  thirst.  Labour 
not  for  the  meat  that  perisheth,  but  for  that  meat  which 
endureth  unto  everlasting  life  which  the  Son  of  Man  shall  give 
unto  you.  He  that  believeth  on  Me  hath  everlasting  life.”  The 
great  word  goes  too — “  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life ;  he 
that  believeth  on  Me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live, 
and  whosoever  liveth  and  believeth  on  Me  shall  never  die.”  For 
that  word  is  firmly  embedded  in  the  story  of  the  raising  of  1 
Lazarus.  ' 

And  with  the  removal  of  miracles,  we  lose  not  only  precious  j 
doctrine.  I  doubt  whether  we  should  be  able  to  keep  the  , 
temptation  in  the  wilderness,  unless  we  can  believe  that  Jesus  1 
possessed  miraculous  powers.  We  lose  the  answer  of  Jesus 
to  the  enquiry  of  John  the  Baptist — “  Go  and  tell  John  what  1 
things  ye  have  seen  and  heard;  how  that  the  blind  see,  the  lame  j 
walk^,  the  lepers  are  cleansed,  the  deaf  hear,  the  dead  are  raised, 
and  to  the  poor  the  gospel  is  preached.”  We  lose  the  explanation 
of  the  popular  enthusiasm  for  Jesus,  of  the  desire  to  make  Him 
a  king,  of  the  alarm  of  the  rulers,  of  the  desire  of  Herod  to  see 
Him ;  all  so  easily  understood  in  the  light  of  miracles,  but  \try 
difficult  apart  from  them.  We  lose  too,  much  of  our  thought  of 
Jesus.  We  have  learned  of  the  quality  and  the  breadth  of  His 
compassion,  of  His  tenderness,  largely  from  the  deeds  of  which 
some  would  deprive  us.  It  was  from  His  ministry  to  the  sick 
that  the  Church  took  example,  when  it  amazed  the  pagan  world 
by  its  care  for  the  diseased  and  the  stricken.  Men  cannot  reject 
the  miracles  without  rejecting  a  great  deal  more.  Take  away 
the  woof  of  miracles,  and  the  whole  fabric  and  pattern  of  the 
Gospel  story  is  shockingly  mutilated. 

Then  in  the  second  place,  the  miracles  may  be  said  to  be 
a  vital  part  of  the  Gospel  in  that  they  are  essential  to  the  spiritual 
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glory  of  Jesus.  When  a  man  of  great  mind  appears  in  the  world, 
we  are  confident  that  he  will  so  master  the  laws  which  express 
the  Divine  method  in  governing  the  material  order,  as  to  make 
that  order  his  servant  in  a  special  degree.  Such  a  man  will  find 
for  himself  ministries  and  helps  of  which  other  men  will  be 
ignorant.  Is  there  no  peculiar  power  that  we  may  look  for  in 
the  man  who  keeps  in  perfect  communion  with  the  Spirit  that 
underlies  and  sustains  the  physical  universe?  Can  we  conceive 
a  unique  relationship  to  God  that  does  not  carry  with  it  a  unique 
power  over  God’s  world?  Can  we  conceive  a  spiritual  lordship 
that  is  only  a  lordship  of  the  spiritual,  and  that  has  no 
manifestation  in  the  material  order?  The  miracles  of  Jesus 
are  surely  demanded  by  His  spiritual  pre-eminence.  It  is 
because  He  was  immeasurably  different  from  others,  and 
different  precisely  where  difference  counts  most,  in  the  realm 
of  the  spirit  that  is  the  spirit  of  creation;  it  is  because  of  that 
difference  that  we  expect  to  find  in  Him  such  deeds  as  never 
man  did. 

He  walked  among  eternal  things  with  sure  step,  and  was 
the  one  man  earth  has  known  who  was  more  at  home  with  the 
spiritual  than  with  the  material — passing  strange  will  it  be  if 
such  a  man  performed  no  wondrous  works!  Yet  the  rejection 
of  the  miracles  leaves  Jesus  with  less  direct  power  over  the 
1  material  than  an  ordinary  successful  man  of  the  world;  and 
not  only  insulates  the  physical  world  from  the  influence  of  the 
spiritual,  but  leaves  the  glory  of  Jesus  lacking  the  confirmation 
of  such  works  as  we  feel  we  have  reason  to  expect.  I  think 
it  was  Hudson  Taylor  who  said  “  If  Christ  be  not  Lord  of  all. 
He  is  not  Lord  at  all.”  Surely  we  may  say  that  in  this 
connection.  We  hail  Jesus  as  Lord  of  Heaven,  and  because 
of  that,  not  Lord  of  Heaven  alone,  but  Lord  of  Heaven  and  earth 
and  sea. 

Then  I  would  suggest  that  the  miracles  are  of  the  essence 
of  the  Gospel  in  that  they  confirm,  and  in  a  measure  fulfil,  the 
longing  of  the  human  heart  for  what  the  Bible  calls  a  new 
earth.  We  all  have  felt  that  pain  and  disease  and  death,  and 
Nature’s  age-long  and  relentless  affliction  of  man,  do  not 
represent  God’s  final  purpose  for  this  world,  but  are  only  a  stage 
in  the  development  of  a  diviner  order.  Looking  back  over  the 
I  dim  past,  we  have  a  sense  of  how  in  those  far-off  days  that 
are  almost  beyond  recall.  Nature  presented  to  man  an  even 
fiercer  aspect  than  she  does  to-day.  In  a  measure  her  fierceness 
has  been  tamed,  and  to-day  we  are  less  at  her  mercy  than  was 
primitive  man.  It  is  not  only  that  man  has  developed;  but  with 
the  development  of  man  there  has  taken  place  a  kind  of 
I  redemption  of  nature.  May  we  not  look  for  a  day  when  that 
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redemption  of  nature  shall  be  complete,  and  man  shall  no  longer 
have  anything  to  fear  in  all  her  ways?  We  admit  the  educative 
value  of  pain  and  death  and  uncertainty.  But  is  it  God’s  will 
that  man  should  for  ever  be  a  pupil  in  this  stern  school?  Is 
man  never  to  master  its  lessons,  and  to  graduate  into  a  higher 
course?  And  if,  and  when,  man  graduates,  will  the  old  discipline 
be  continued?  If  the  spirit  of  man  through  ages  of  discipline 
comes  to  walk  with  God,  will  not  the  course  of  training  be 
adapted  to  his  new  standing,  and  nature  be  changed  so  that  man 
shall  be  freed  from  the  pains  and  fears  that  helped  to  redeem 
him?  Such  a  hope  appears  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  when 
God  makes  man  to  have  dominion  over  all  things.  It  was  such 
a  hope  of  the  redemption  of  nature  that  Paul  outlined  in  his 
words :  “  Even  the  creation  waits  with  eager  longing  for  the 

sons  of  God  to  be  revealed.  For  creation  was  not  rendered 
futile  by  its  own  choice,  but  by  the  will  of  Him  who  thus  made 
it  subject,  the  hope  being  that  creation  as  well  as  man  would  one 
day  be  freed  from  its  thraldom  to  decay  and  gain  the  glorious 
freedom  of  God.  To  this  day,  we  know,  the  entire  creation 
sighs  and  throbs  with  pain.”  Clearly  Paul  looked  for  a  | 
redemption  of  nature;  not  merely  a  redemption  of  man  that  j 
should  lift  him  above  the  menace  of  nature,  but  a  redemption  of  i 
nature  itself  that  should  remove  the  menace.  Of  that  hope, 
the  miracles  of  Jesus  are  a  confirmation,  showing  as  ,  they  do,  \ 
that  when  the  perfect  man  of  God  walked  the  earth,  nature 
turned  upon  Him  a  kinder  face,  and  brought  to  Him  amazing 
ministries ;  so  that  where  Jesus  came,  death  and  the  curse  were 
in  a  measure  known  no  more.  To  such  a  day  we  may  turn  our 
hearts.  As  the  writer  of  Hebrews  says,  we  see  it  not  yet; 

“  Now  we  see  not  yet  all  things  put  under  man ;  but  we  see 
Jesus.”  In  Christ,  we  may  dream  of  the  day  when  the  last 
fierceness  of  nature  towards  man  shall  be  tamed;  when  with 
the  final  redemption  of  man,  nature  itself  shall  be  redeemed; 

“  when  the  lion  will  lie  down  with  the  calf,  and  the  wolf  with 
the  lamb,  and  the  leopard  with  the  kid,  and  they  shall  not  hurt  j 
nor  destroy  in  all  the  holy  mountain.”  The  miracles  of  Jesus 
are  a  confirming  of  that  hope,  a  foreshadowing  of  that  day. 

There  is  even  more  to  be  said.  The  miracles  are  such  a 
vital  part  of  the  Gospel  that  apart  from  them  the  glory  of  the 
cross  of  Jesus  is  dimmed.  The  glory  of  the  cross  is  not  only  i 
that  Jesus  died  there  but  that  He  died  there  a  willing  sacrifice, 
that  He  deliberately  chose  to  die  in  that  way.  He  was  no 
helpless  victim  unable  to  break  from  the  hold  of  His  enemies 
and  from  the  strength  of  the  nails.  At  any  moment  He  could 
have  broken  from  every  hold  upon  Him.  He  did  not  submit 
to  the  cross  merely  by  entering  Jerusalem.  In  one  sense  that 
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entry  did  make  the  cross  inevitable.  But  really  the  cross  was 
never  inevitable  save  by  reason  of  Jesus’  preparedness  to  endure 
it.  He  submitted  to  the  cross  every  moment  He  hung  upon  it, 
submitted  to  it  in  the  sense  that  even  then  He  might  have  saVed 
Himself  from  it.  The  taunt  of  the  Jews  :  “  Save  Thyself ;  if 
Thou  be  the  Son  of  God  come  down  from  the  cross.  He  saved 
others,  Himself  He  cannot  save,”  means  so  much  to  us  because 
of  our  conviction  that  all  they  asked  Jesus  to  do  was  possible 
to  Him;  He  could  have  saved  Himself.  But  if  Jesus’  miracles 
are  rejected;  if  we  are  left  with  a  Jesus  who  had  no  power 
over  the  material  such  as  the  miracles  manifested,  then  the  cross 
takes  a  new  and  a  lesser  significance.  In  that  case  Jesus  would 
hang  there  a  helpless  victim;  as  helpless  over  His  cross  as 
either  of  the  thieves  was  over  his.  It  is  no  longer  the  Son  of 
God  laying  down  His  life  of  Himself,  with  power  to  lay  it 
down  and  to  take  it  again,  who  hangs  there;  the  Son  of  God 
going  forth  to  war,  never  so  surely  fighting  for  the  soul  of  m.an 
as  there,  never  more  surely  choosing  His  way,  never  more  free; 
it  is  not  that  Christ,  but  one  who  has  no  alternative  but  to  hang 
there,  and  no  power  to  save  Himself.  Not  but  that  such  a 
Jesus  would  have  His  glory;  but  it  would  not  be  the  glory  of 
the  Jesus  who  hung  there  when  at  any  moment  He  could  have 
come  down  from  the  cross.  The  miracles  are  vital  to  the  glory 
of  His  cross. 

Of  the  resurrection  I  will  only  say  with  Paul :  “If  Christ  be 
not  risen,  then  is  your  faith  vain,”  and  point  out  that  in  the 
early  days  this  miracle  was  the  Gospel  with  which  the  Apostles 
evangelised  the  world.  It  was  the  Gospel  of  the  resurrection  that 
they  preached,  the  Gospel  of  a  miracle. 

But  we  need  to  be  reminded  that  when  confronted  with 
the  facts  of  disease  and  calamity  and  death,  there  have  been 
an  innumerable  company  who  have  found  a  Gospel  for  their 
need  in  the  miracles  that  show  Jesus  as  having  power  to  heal, 
able  to  impose  His  will  upon  wind  and  wave,  and  to  command 
even  death.  They  have  not  asked  for  miracles  to  be  worked 
again;  but  that  Jesus  worked  them  once  has  been,  and  is,  to 
them  a  Gospel  of  God.  The  miracles  assure  them  that  His 
hand  controls  whatever  they  fear,  and  that  if  God  does  not 
to-day  work  for  faith  as  He  worked  of  old,  it  is  only  because 
He  has  some  better  thing  for  them. 

So  I  plead  for  a  recognition  of  the  Gospel  in  the  miracles. 
We  have  more  reason  for  a  bias  in  favour  of  miracle  than  for 
a  bias  against  it.  It  is  not  for  us  to  define  the  nature  of  miracle 
or  the  process  of  miracle.  It  is  enough  that  we  know  what 
we  mean  when  we  speak  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus.  We  have 
seen  what  mighty  changes  have  been  worked  in  the  World  by 
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the  discovery  of  electricity ;  yet  no  one  can  tell  us  what  I 
electricity  is.  So  we  believe  yet  mightier  changes  can  be  worked  i 
by  that  discovery  which  is  union  with  God;  and  we  have  a 
glimpse  of  those  changes  in  the  wonders  of  Jesus.  We  believe 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  totality  of  things  will  show  His  miracles 
to  have  been  natural  happenings.  That  science  with  only  a 
partial  knowledge  even  of  the  material  universe  should  reject 
them,  need  not  trouble  us;  for  science  is  admittedly  most 
ignorant  in  respect  of  those  very  factors  that  are  creative  of 
miracle,  the  factors  which  are  spiritual.  It  is  no  more  than  if 
a  scientist  of  past  ages  should  have  mocked  at  the  possibility  of 
men  speaking  to  each  other  across  the  world,  when  he  was 
ignorant  of  the  forces  that  made  wireless  possible.  It  is  not 
for  Christians  to  accept  the  verdict  of  .science  upon  the  issue 
of  miracles.  It  is  for  us  to  look  for  the  day  when  an  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  its  knowledge  will  set  science  recognising  the  possibility 
of  works  that  to-day  lie  outside  its  ken.  In  part,  this  has 
already  come  about.  For  not  so  long  ago,  science  rejected  all  ^ 
the  miracles  of  Jesus.  To-day  the  growth  of  mental  medicine  j 
has  led  those  who  rejected  all  to  grant  that  the  healings  of 
Jesus  are  authentic,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  no  modem 
medicine  can  produce  cases  at  all  comparable  with  the  miracles 
of  Jesus. 

So  we  may  look  to  the  day  when  a  larger  and  a  truer  science 
shall  establish  all  those  miracles.  Till  then,  we  may  possess  our 
souls  in  quiet  confidence,  accepting  the  miracles  of  Jesus  as  a 
vital  part  of  His  Gospel  of  God ;  not,  as  Dr.  Cairns  has  suggested, 

“  seals  attached  to  the  document  of  salvation,  but  integral  parts 
of  the  document  itself.” 

H.  H.  SUTTON. 


The  Place  of  the  Evangelist  in  the 
Life  and  Work  of  the  Church. 

An  address  delivered  to  the  Ministers’  Bible  Fellowship, 
Metropolitan  Tabernacle. 

That  place  is  a  very  lowly  one.  It  would  scarcely  be 
possible  for  language  to  put  the  evangelist  in  a  more 
humble  position  than  that  in  which  the  Lord  Himself  places 
him  in  John  iv.  Christ’s  words  are :  “  I  sent  you  to  reap  that 

whereon  ye  bestowed  no  labour;  other  men  laboured,  and  ye 
are  entered  into  their  labours.”  The  figure  here,  of  course,  is 
the  method  used  by  the  farmer  in  sowing  and  reaping.  He  will 
take  great  care  into  whose  hands  he  puts  the  precious  seed  at 
the  time  for  sowing :  but  when  the  harvest  has  grown  any 
passing  tramp  can  take  a  sickle  and.  help  to  reap  it.  The  skilled 
and  trustworthy  hands  into  which  the  seed  is  committed  are  not 
so  necessary  in  the  reaping.  If  ever  an  evangelist  is  tempted 
to  pride,  this  passage  in  the  Word  alone  is  quite  sufficient 
to  keep  him  very  humble  in  the  presence  of  his  Lord.  A  further 
passage,  almost  depreciating  the  ordinary  work  of  an  evangelist, 
is  found  in  the  words  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  in  2  Corithinians  x., 
“  Not  boasting  of  things  without  our  measure,  that  is,  of  other 
men’s  labours,  but  having  hope  ...  to  preach  the  Gospel  in 
the  regions  beyond  you,  and  not  to  boast  in  any  man’s  line  of 
things  made  ready  to  our  hand.”  Paul  desired  the  work  of  the 
pioneer  rather  than  that  of  the  evangelist  supplementing  the 
labours  of  the  ordinary  ministry. 

But  while  the  evangelist  is  thus  to  be  kept  in  a  lowly  position, 
his  work  is  fully  recognised  in  the  Word;  in  fact,  the  first 
words  of  the  Master,  as  quoted  above,  may  be  taken  as  His 
commission,  even  where  the  Gospel  seed  has  been  plentifully  and 
wisely  scattered  ;  “  I  sent  you  to  reap.”  In  Ephesians  iv.  11,  he 
is  given  a  place  with  other  appointed  messengers  of  Divine 
Truth.  “  Apostles,  prophets,  evangelists,  pastors  and  teachers.” 
Though  the  texts  quoted  above  remind  the  evangelist  of  his 
humble  place,  the  last  quoted  puts  him  before  the  pastor  and 
teacher,  lest  perhaps  the  pastor  should  be  tempted  to  “  exalt 
himself  above  measure.”  Timothy,  the  young  minister,  is 
exhorted  to  “  do  the  work  of  an  evangelist.”  Where  a  pastor 
feels  other  pressing  duties  make  obedience  to  the  exhortation 
a  virtual  impossibility  for  himself,  it  is  evidently  wise  that  he 
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should  secure  the  services  of  another  to  take  up  the  task. 
Neither  is  special  training  for  the  work  of  an  evangelist  greatly 
emphasised  in  the  Word.  In  Acts  xi.  19  we  read,  “  They  that 
were  scattered  abroad  upon  the  persecution  that  arose  about 
Stephen  travelled  .  .  .  preaching  the  Word.”  These  were 
evidently  persons  untrained  for  the  ministry,  and  in  the 
ordinary  walks  of  life. 

In  modern  days  the  visit  of  an  evangelist  to  a  Church,  as 
a  general  thing,  represents  a  certain  period  in  the  Church’s 
history.  The  ideal,  of  course,  is,  when  the  officers  and  people 
believe  that  they  can  say :  “  The  fields  are  white  already  unto 
harvest.”  Faithful  preaching  and  teaching  have  been  owned  by 
the  Divine  Spirit,  and  there  are  indications  of  His  work  in  the 
desire  after  better  things.  There  may  have  been  a  number 
coming  forward  to  confess  Christ  before  the  Mission  commences; 
or,  the  hanging  back  of  those  who  seem  interested  but  make 
no  decision.  In  either  case,  when  the  pastor  and  Church  are 
convinced  there  are  many  undecided  ones,  who  appear  to  be 
on  the  verge  of  yielding  to  the  Saviour;  then  it  is  indeed  the 
grand  opportunity  for  successfully’^  holding  an  aggressive 
Evangelistic  Mission. 

But  sometimes  the  case  is  different.  The  pastor  has  faith¬ 
fully  taught  the  Truth,  but  has  not  taken  any  special  means 
for  a  length  of  time  to  lead  his  hearers  definitely  to  accept 
the  Saviour;  neither  have  Sunday  School  workers  made  any 
such  special  effort  to  lead  their  scholars  in  numbers  to  confess 
Christ.  There  is  to-day  at  the  head  of  one  of  our  Colleges  an 
esteemed  Principal,  who  is  also  a  well-known  author,  who,  when 
pastor  of  a  small  church  in  Yorkshire,  invited  the  writer  to 
conduct  evangelistic  services.  He  met  the  evangelist  at  the 
railway  station,  and  on  his  way  to  the  Manse,  where  the  visitor 
was  to  be  entertained,  he  said  :  “  I  know  how  to  teach  my 
people,  but  I  do  not  feel  I  can  lead  them  to  decision  for 
Christ.”  It  soon  became  evident  that  the  faithful  work  of  this 
pastor  in  teaching  the  Truth  had  been  owned  by  God  to  create 
a  desire  for  salvation  in  the  hearts  of  many.  The  enquiry  room 
was  visited  by  numbers  who  came  burdened,  but  went  out 
happy  in  a  new-found  Saviour. 

Still  another  crisis  may  call  for  a  special  missioner  and 
his  testimony.  The  Church  may,  alas,  have  receded  from  her 
first  earnest  efforts  to  bring  the  neighbourhood  in  which  she  is 
placed  to  the  feet  of  the  Saviour.  Still  more,  there  may  have 
been  actual  backsliding  in  the  Church  to  mourn  over.  Now 
the  word  “  revival  ”  is  very  often  misused.  Life  can  only  be 
revived  where  it  has  already  existed.  It  is  not  strictly  correct 
to  speak  of  the  conversion  of  souls  as  a  revival :  but  there  is 
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such  a  state  of  things,  as  has  just  been  hinted  at,  when 
the  Blessed  Spirit  may  be  called  upon  to  revive  His  work,  and 
the  visit  of  an  evangelist  may  be  His  means  of  so  doing.  Of 
course,  the  evangelist  should  be  informed  when  this  special 
state  of  things  is  in  evidence.  Evangelistic  services  in  genera! 
are  not  to  be  entered  upon  unless  the  Church  is  in  a  state  to 
work  with  the  yisiting  preacher :  still,  there  are  exceptions,  and 
where  the  pastor  and  evangelist  have  considered  the  matter,  and 
believe  that  a  Mission  may  be  the  means  of  bringing  the  church 
to  increased  consistency  and  consecration  of  life  to  the  Master, 
the  effort  may  be  largely  rewarded. 

The  call  for  an  evangelistic  mission  is  very  clear  when  the 
neighbourhood  around  the  church  has  been  greatly  increased  by 
new  dwellings;  or  when  a  new  church  has  been  formed  in 
the  midst  of  such  surroundings.  The  writer  was  invited  a  few 
months  ago  to  hold  a  mission  in  a  School  Chapel  which  had  been 
opened  but  two  months  before  his  visit.  The  wisdom  of  such 
a  course  was  made  very  evident,  when  folks  who  had  come  in 
for  the  first  time  from  the  new  neighbourhood,  walked  forward 
to  claim  the  Lord  Jesus  as  thedr  personal  Saviour.  Both 
ordinary  church  work  and  missions  are  the  urgent  need  now  all 
over  the  land,  in  these  new  neighbourhoods;  and  where  such 
an  effort  is  commenced,  whatever  the  building  to  which  the 
people  are  invited,  there  is  perhaps  nothing  more  likely  to  stir 
the  interest  of  the  community  in  the  things  of  God  than  for  a  few 
nights  to  carry  on  special  evangelistic  services. 

Again  and  again  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  the  time 
for  an  in-gathering  of  souls  is  indicated  by  the  Spirit’s  working 
in  the  hearts  of  individuals  amongst  His  people.  Sometimes 
it  is  the  pastor  himself,  sometimes  an  official,  or  Christian 
worker,  at  other  times  a  humble  member  of  the  church,  who 
may  be  burdened  with  the  spiritual  destitution  around,  and  so 
made  prayerful  and  earnest  to  stir  up  fellow  believers  to  make 
the  effort  to  win  souls.  C.  H.  Spurgeon  often  told  of  a  black¬ 
smith  who  thus  was  led  into  the  travail  for  souls.  He  went 
to  his  pastor  and  urged  special  services.  The  pastor  did  not 
feel  the  need  of  such,  but  appointed  a  few  nights.  The  humble 
child  of  God  was  right.  The  time  had  come  for  an  in-gathering. 
It  w'as  soon  evidenced  that  the  burdened  soul  was  precursor  of 
the  heavenly  showers.  The  story  of  Elijah  upon  Carmel  is 
much  the  same.  He  was  burdened  with  the  thought  of  the 
Godless  nation,  and  had  his  prayer  answered  by  the  fire  from 
heaven. 

In  some  cases  the  Church  makes  a  yearly  mission  a  part 
of  her  annual  programme.  This  is  the  case  at  Spurgeon’s 
Tabernacle  in  connection  with  the  Sunday  ScJiool.  Every 
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October  a  special  missioner  is  invited,  and  after  special  prayer 
has  been  offered  by  the  church  and  the  school,  he  conducts  a 
series  of  services  extending  over  a  week  or  ten  days,  especially 
for  the  young  people.  Probably  not  a  year,  of  late,  has  gone 
by  without  the  church  being  increased  by  the  addition  of  some 
from  the  ranks  of  the  scholars  through  the  agency  of  this  regular 
aggressive  effort.  The  writer  has  been  acquainted  with  at  least 
one  church  where  the  same  course  has  been  pursued;  but  with 
the  special  aim  of  in-gathering  to  the  Saviour  the  elder  folk  as 
well  as  the  younger;  and  again  a  regular  harvest  has  been 
reaped  through  the  yearly  effort.  It  would  be  a  sad  mistake 
for  any  Church  to  include  a  mission  in  its  yearly  programme 
unless  it  feels  that  it  is  definitely  called  upon  to  do  so.  The 
multiplication  of  agencies  increases  the  machinery,  that  is  already 
large  enough.  But  at  the  same  time,  so  many  of  the  institutions 
do  not  aim  definitely  at  bringing  souls  to  decision  for  Christ, 
which  the  evangelistic  effort  does,  if  it  is  worth  the  name.  This 
extra  endeavour  for  the  spread  of  Christ’s  Kingdom  might  be 
annually  made  by  many  Churches. 

These  are  practical  considerations  concerning  the  evangelist’s 
work,  but  it  yet  remains  to  justify  his  office. 

It  will  help  us  to  take  up  the  subject  more  easily  and 
memorably  if  we  first  consider  the  work  of  the  evangelist  himself ; 
secondly,  that  work  in  connection  with  the  Church ;  and,  thirdly, 
his  association  with  the  ordinary  pastor. 

1.  The  Evangelist.  He  is  privileged  with  special  advantages. 
He  is  unimpeded  by  the  many  cares  of  a  settled  pastor.  After 
spending  forty-two  years  in  preaching  to  the  same  people,  with 
only  occasional  visits  to  other  churches,  the  writer  of  these 
lines  found  the  change  great  indeed,  when  free  from  local 
ministry  he  found  himself  unencumbered  with  details,  which 
pastoral  work  must  always  involve.  He  comes  to  the  cburch  to 
bring  souls  to  decision  for  his  Lord,  and  the  work  is  plain  and 
straightforward. 

He  comes  with  a  single  aim.  The  ordinary  evangelist  is 
not  a  Conference  speaker.  The  work  of  the  latter  comes  under 
the  office  of  teacher.  Of  course,  he  will  seek  by  an  address  or 
two  wisely  to  prepare  the  Church  for  co-operation  with  him 
in  soul-winning;  but  still  he  does  not  come  with  aim  for  the 
spiritual  uplift  of  the  people  of  God  excepting  as  that  is  needed 
by  the  Church  to  fit  her  to  be  a  channel  of  blessing  for  the  Holy 
Spirit’s  saving  grace. 

What  are  called  intensive  missions  have  not  generally 
succeeded  in  the  increase  of  Church  Membership.  The  term  is 
not  analogous  with  evangelistic  services;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  in  leading  the  membership  in  a  line 
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with  his  work  of  soul-winning,  he  has  often  provided  the 
people  of  God  with  the  richest  means  of  sanctification.  Proverbs 
xi.  25  reminds  us :  “  The  liberal  soul  shall  be  made  fat ;  and 

he  who  watereth  shall  be  watered  also  himself.” 

It  is  the  privilege  and  great  advantage  of  a  wise  evangelist 
to  bring  back  his  audience  to  the  first  principles  of  the  Faith. 
The  pastor  has  wisely  dealt  with  a  number  of  doctrinal  or 
practical  truths  from  the  Word  of  God,  suited  for  those  who 
have  made  progress  in  the  divine  life,  or  are  already  matured 
saints;  but  such  are  not  the  subjects  with  which  an  evangelist 
is  called  to  deal.  He  brings  the  message  of  repentance,  giving 
a  whole  discourse  to  the  subject,  whereas  it  may  only  have  been 
referred  to  casually  in  the  pastoral  preaching  before  he  came. 
He  will  deal  faithfully  concerning  punishment  of  sin  in  the 
world  to  come.  Here  is  a  subject  so  seldom  dealt  with  now 
in  the  ordinary  ministry.  He  will  wisely  and  scripturally  picture 
the  last  judgement,  seeking  to  bring  his  audiences,  in  imagination, 
to  stand  at  the  Bar  of  God.  He  will  depict  the  atoning  Cross 
in  details,  from  the  arrest  in  the  Garden  to  the  closing  scene 
on  Calvary.  He  will  give,  at  all  events,  one  address  entirely  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  New  Birth.  Saving  Faith  will  be  pictured 
by  him  In  as  many  types  and  parables  as  he  can  find  time  to 
use.  Instead  of  “  leaving  the  first  principles  of  the  doctrine 
of  Christ  ” — as  a  wise  pastor  must  do,  who  will  lead  his  church 
into  the  deeper  experiences  of  the  people  of  God — the  evangelist 
must  return  to  those  first  principles.  It  is  through  them  the 
Spirit  works  conviction  and  regeneration  in  the  sinful  soul. 

Another  great  advantage  for  the  evangelist  is  being  enabled 
to  use  personal  methods  more  freely  than  the  settled  pastor 
is  likely  to  feel  it  is  wise  for  him  to  do.  The  writer  of  these 
lines  cannot  soon  forget  the  conversation  at  the  door  of  a  Baptist 
Chapel,  in  a  provincial  town  one  Sunday  morning,  with  a  young 
man  of  evidently  cultured  mind.  The  talk  was  so  lengthy  that 
no  one  was  left  in  the  building,  excepting  the  two  engaged  in 
conversation  and  a  gentleman  who  was  going  from  pew  to  pew 
busying  himself  amongst  the  books.  When  the  young  man  had 
ultimately  decided  to  yield  heart  and  life  to  the  Saviour,  and 
had  bidden  the  evangelist  goodbye,  what  was  the  delight  of  the 
latter  to  find  that  the  gentleman  remaining  behind  was  an  officer 
of  the  church  and  the  father  of  the  young  man  who  had  just 
yielded.  The  ordinary  minister  would  probably  have  felt  it 
was  out  of  place  for  him  to  keep  his  valued  deacon  so  long 
from  returning  home,  and  he  might  also  fear  that  the  young 
man  would  consider  a  personal  talk  at  that  time  was  not 
appropriate ;  but  such  considerations  do  not  hinder  an  evangelist 
in  his  work.  Reference  might  be  made  here  to  far  more  public 
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and  general  methods  of  seeking  the  decision  of  souls  for  Christ 
than  the  personal  conversation  with  one  here  and  another  there. 
However  urgently  the  appeal  for  decision  is  needed,  perhaps  the 
generality  of  our  ministers  would  have  their  reasons  for  not 
calling  upon  their  congregations  for  a  public  avowal  of  deciding 
for  the  Saviour.  But  such  manifestations  of  the  soul’s  decision 
are  the  very  motives  for  the  invitation  of  an  evangelist,  and  for 
the  arranging  of  evangelistic  services.  It  would  take  far  too 
much  time  just  now  to  describe  the  various  methods  by  which 
the  avowal  of  faith  in  Christ  is  to  be  sought.  The  point  here 
is  simply  to  epiphasise  the  fact  that  it  is  almost  to  be  expected 
that  the  evangelist  will  use  methods  of  his  own  which  few, 
if  any,  pastors  would  think  of  introducing  into  the  ordinary 
services. 

If  the  evangelist  succeeds  early  in  the  mission  in  securing 
the  trust  and  respect  of  the  church  and  congregation  to  which 
he  ministers,  he  is  likely  to  be  the  recipient  of  confidences  which 
are  withheld  from  the  pastor  because  of  the  latter’s  familiarity 
with  the  history  and  circumstances  of  his  flock.  This  is  a  great 
advantage  to  the  visitor.  He  is  enabled,  from  these  private 
conversations,  to  see  where  the  difficulty  lies  between  the  soul 
and  its  response  to  the  gospel ;  oft-times,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes,  obstacles  are  swept  away. 

We  have  said  nothing  here  concerning  the  spiritual  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  soul  of  the  evangelist  himself.  Our  subject  is  his  place 
in  the  church  life  and  work.  But  let  the  occasional  preacher  take 
warning  that  no  blessing  will  be  brought  to  the  community  unless 
he  himself  is  in  all  respects  right  with  his  God.  It  has  been 
well  said  :  “  Our  influence  over  other  souls  entirely  depends 

upon  the  state  of  our  own.”  All  Christian  workers  would  do 
well  to  memorise  such  a  sentence.  Christian  biography  is  a  mine 
of  spiritual  instruction  concerning  preparation  for  soul-winning. 
Varying  gifts  of  evangelists  do  but  very  partially  account  for 
their  success  in  God’s  work.  The  secret  is  found  in  their  times 
of  private  devotion ;  in  the  state  of  their  hearts ;  in  their  victory 
over  self  and  the  world;  and  in  the  measure  in  which  they  are 
possessed  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  Let  those  who  believe  they 
are  called  to  this  special  branch  of  Christian  service  solemnly 
consider  the  words  of  Paul  to  Timothy  in  1  Timothy  iv.  16, 
“Take  heed  to  thyself  and  unto  the  doctrine;  for  in  doing  this 
thou  shalt  both  save  thyself  and  them  that  hear  thee.”  The 
attention  to  preparation  of  the  heart  is  put  there  even  before 
a  correct  creed. 

2.  The  Evangelist  in  the  Life  and  Work  of  the  Church. 
One  of  the  greatest  blessings  of  special  evangelistic  work  to 
the  local  church  is  that  it  provides  a  unique  occasion  for 
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heart-searching.  C.  G.  Finney  laid  great  stress  upon  this 
whenever  he  visited  a  new  field.  “  Breaking  up  fallow  ground  ” 
in  the  church  and  congregation  he  rightly  considered  an  essential 
for  the  harvest  that  was  to  follow.  The  members  of  our 
churches  are  in  great  danger,  because  of  their  apparent  separation 
from  the  world,  of  falling  into  a  careless  self-content.  Are 
not  their  names  upon  the  Church  Roll?  Do  they  not  sit  down 
to  the  Table  of  the  Lord  regularly?  Are  not  their  pew  rents 
regularly  paid?  Have  they  not  a  pastor  of  whom  they  are 
fond,  and  church  institutions  which  they  rightly  value?  What 
more  can  be  desired?  And  so  the  spiritual  life  becomes  thin, 
and  in  cases  inconsistent,  because  too  little  care  is  taken 
concerning  the  state  of  the  heart.  There  must  be  careful 
preparation  in  the  church  if  the  Spirit  of  God  is  to  use  her 
as  His  channel  through  which  His  mighty  energies  are  to  flow. 
The  little  card  so  often  used  in  Dr.  Torrey’s  Missions  is  still 
needed  to  echo  in  the  heart,  if  not  to  hang  up  in  the  home^ 
before  special  services  commence :  “  O  God,  send  a  revival, 

and  begin  in  me.”  The  present  writer  cannot  forget  a 
conversation  with  the  late  C.  H.  Spurgeon  not  long  before  his 
promotion  to  the  glory,  when  he  quoted  solemnly  the  words  of 
Paul  to  Timothy :  “  If  a  man  therefore  purge  himself  from 
these  ” — sins  of  creed  and  conduct  are  both  mentioned  in  the 
context — “  he  shall  be  a  vessel  unto  honour,  sanctified,  and  meet 
for  the  Master’s  use,  and  prepared  unto  every  good  work.” 
This  calling  of  the  church  to  care  for  her  own  spiritual 
condition  in  view  of  a  mission,  is  the  work  of  the  settled  pastor, 
but  should  be  emphasised  by  the  evangelist  upon  the  threshold 
of  his  services.  Many  a  pastor  has  said  that  this  preparation 
for  holy  service  on  the  part  of  the  church  has  produced  so 
much  good  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  the  membership  that  the 
effort  was  well  rewarded  before  its  commencement. 

The  advent  of  a  missioner  is  the  signal  for  a  new  spirit  of 
prayer  amongst  the  people  of  God.  Strange,  but  true,  is  it 
that  when  the  Prayer  Meeting  has  been  neglected  for  months, 
because  the  urgency  of  supplication  in  the  ordinary  history  of 
the  church  is  not  recognised,  the  looking  forward  to  a  mission 
often  means  the  return  to  the  Mercy-Seat  on  the  part  of  the 
church  almost  as  a  whole.  A  new  interest  is  attached  to  supplica¬ 
tion  and  intercession.  Prayer  circles  are  sometimes  formed; 
private  prayer  centres  itself  very  much  upon  the  one  object; 
the  children  of  God  find  themselves  burdened  with  the  desire 
for  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  which  they  express  in  silent 
intercessions,  even  in  their  business  and  in  the  midst  of  house¬ 
work.  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  lasting  good  which 
comes  to  many  a  church  through  this  prayerful  preparation  for 
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special  services,  and  when  the  season  of  the  effort  is  over  and 
the  evangelist  gone,  this  spirit  of  prayer  is  often  maintained  to 
an  extent  the  church  has  not  enjoyed  for  a  number  of  years. 

Akin  to  this  attitude  of  revived  prayer  is  the  subject  of 
special  intercession  for  individual  cases.  This  is  very  noticeable 
in  the  church  both  before  the  coming  of  the  evangelist,  and  during 
his  visit.  A  prayer  list  is  begun  by  many  of  the  members;  and 
still  more  will  have  an  individual  case  laid  upon  their  hearts 
to  pray  about :  and  in  numberless  instances  that  particular 
prayer  is  heard  and  answered.  Parents  for  their  children; 
Sunday  School  teachers  for  their  classes;  neighbours  for  their 
unevangelised 'neighbours ;  cry  to  God  and  are  graciously  heard. 
Instances  from  many  missions  could  be  easily  quoted  to  show- 
how  repeatedly  God  will  make  the  prayer  for  the  individual  His 
means  for  the  conversion  of  that  person. 

The  coming  of  the  evangelist  is  the  signal  for  the  church’s 
awakening  to  special  effort.  Very  frequently  a  wise  pastor  will 
form  a  number  of  committees,  each  body  having  some  special 
duty  in  connection  with  the  mission  to  perform.  This  revival 
of  personal  service  is  an  untold  boon  to  the  church.  One  will 
take  in  hand  the  advertising ;  another  the  open-air  work ;  another 
the  special  singing;  and  yet  another — and  the  most  important- 
arrangements  for  the  invitation  of  enquirers  into  the  instruction 
room,  and  dealing  with  them  therein.  There  comes  a  holy 
“  bustle  ”  into  the  church  before  the  evangelist  arrives,  which 
is  in  itself  a  sacred  preparation  for  the  coming  effort. 

In  fact,  the  church  recovers  her  taste  for  soul-winning.  A 
young  lady — headmistress  of  the  junior  department  of  a  council 
school — was  asked  by  her  pastor  to  be  ready  to  look  out  for 
strangers  and  undecided  persons,  to  invite  them  into  the 
instruction  room.  She  replied  that  indeed  she  could  not  under¬ 
take  any  such  duty;  she  had  never  attempted  it,  and  would 
shrink  from  it.  The  pastor  left  it  as  a  matter  to  be  settled 
between  herself  and  God.  Timidly  she  began  the  work,  against 
her  personal  wish,  and  was  so  useful  that,  during  the  special 
mission  there  was  no  one  else  so  successful  in  leading  souls 
through  the  enquiry  room  to  the  feet  of  Jesus  Christ.  The 
wife  of  the  secretary  in  another  mission  told,  on  the  last  day, 
of  having  led  nearly  forty  persons  into  the  instruction  room, 
over  thirty  of  whom  had  decided  for  the  Saviour.  Seeking  the 
lost  outside  the  church  circle  becomes  a  work  of  peculiar  interest. 
An  evangelist  was  accompanied  during  a  mission  by  a  youthful 
church  member,  who  had  never  before  done  public  house 
visitation.  So  interested  did  she  become,  that  the  more 
experienced  servant  of  God  looked  round  for  her  in  the  bar  of 
a  public  house,  but  found  she  had  gone  into  another  saloon  in 
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her  enthusiasm  for,  and  enjoyment  of,  the  work.  It  is  not  only 
the  evangelist  and  minister  who  taste  the  bliss  of  leading  souls 
to  the  Saviour  in  an  evangelistic  effort,  but  church  members  who 
will  surrender  themselves  to  the  same  blessed  employment  are 
rewarded  beyond  all  language  to  express.  The  experience  then 
enjoyed  is  a  benefit  to  the  future  history  of  the  church,  as  soul¬ 
winning  once  engaged  in  has  always  a  lasting  attraction. 

One  of  the  greatest  benefits  to  a  church  in  the  anticipated 
arrival  of  the  evangelist,  is  the  expectation  of  blessing  aroused; 
and  here  again  is  a  definite  fruit  of  evangelistic  work.  Churches 
which  have  been  content  with  the  sowing  of  the  gospel  seed 
from  the  pulpit  and  in  the  Bible  Class  and  Sunday  School,  expect 
that  now  a  harvest  will  be  reaped.  That  expectation  is  another 
spelling  of  the  word  “  faith.”  It  is  always  honoured  by  God. 

“  According  to  your  faith  so  be  it  unto  you.”  “  O  woman,  great 
is  thy  faith !  be  it  unto  thee  even  as  thou  wilt.”  The  dear 
Master  has  not  lost  His  love  for  this  expectant  assurance  of  the 
putting  forth  of  His  power  in  answer  to  the  prayer  of  faith. 
Alas,  for  the  church  and  people  where  there  is  little  hope  for 
result  of  present  labours !  Dr.  McLaren  explained  the  failure  of 
the  disciples  to  cast  out  the  demon  from  the  boy,  with  the  wise 
word :  “  They  did  not  succeed  because  they  were  not  sure  they 
would.”  That  is  the  sort  of  faith  which  honours  God,  i.e., 
assurance  resting  on  “  Have  faith  in  God,”  that  is.  Divinely 
created.  Divinely  strengthened,  and  worthy  of  the  Divine  Being. 

3.  The  Evangelist  in  association  with  the  ordinary  Pastor. 
The  first  remark  to  be  made  here  is,  that  the  pastor  should  never 
be  put  out  of  his  place.  For  the  evangelist  to  come  and  at  once 
to  assume  the  chair  at  every  meeting,  putting  the  pastor  on  one 
side,  has  been  a  means  of  discrediting  the  work  in  days  gone  by, 
and  should  be  most  rigorously  avoided.  The  old  practice  too 
often  meant  that,  with  the  departure  of  the  evangelist,  it  has  been 
expected  that  the  ingathering  of  souls  will  cease.  But  if  the 
pastor  is  rightly  honoured  by  being  always  left  to  take  the  central 
and  leading  position  in  the  work,  then,  when  the  evangelist 
goes,  the  church  may  hope  for  the  special  work  of  God  to  go 
on.  The  pilot  may  depart,  but  the  captain  remains. 

The  evangelist  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  pastor’s  ally.  As 
Wellington  was  never  ashamed  to  own  that  the  arrival  of  the 
Prussians  turned  the  tide  of  battle  into  sure  victory  at  Waterloo, 
so  the  alliance  of  the  missioner  with  the  pastor  and  church  may 
be  made  of  God  a  combination  to  His  glory.  The  pastor  is  to  be 
consulted  constantly  by  the  evangelist  to  the  advantage  of  both. 
The  information  the  pastor  can  give  is  beyond  value;  while  the 
hints  and  advice  tendered  by  the  missioner  should  be  for  the 
pastor’s  encouragement  as  well  as  future  guidance.  Ip  fact,  every 
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mission  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  spiritual  clinic;  the 
ordinary  practitioner  and  the  specialist  consulting  together 
about  individual  cases. 

The  great  advantage  to  a  pastor  during  a  mission  is,  that 
he  is  set  free  from  pulpit  duties.  How  frequently  does  he  wish 
for  an  opportunity  of  getting  amongst  his  people  at  the  close 
of  a  service,  before  this  one  or  that  one — about  whom  he  is 
anxious — leaves  the  building.  But  how  seldom  can  his  wish  be 
fulfilled.  During  evangelistic  services  all  this  is  changed.  The 
writer  of  these  lines  can  look  back  upon  a  church,  onlv  lately 
missioned,  w'here  the  pastor  again  and  again — almost  nightly — 
during  the  mission,  would  go  down  from  the  platform  while  a 
hymn  was  sung  after  the  address,  and  invite  dear  friends  of 
his  in  the  congregation  not  yet  decided  for  Christ,  to  accompany 
him  into  the  instruction  room.  Happy  man  of  God !  His  efforts 
were  well  rewarded,  as  indeed  such  earnest  work  is  sure  to  be. 

It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  value  of  the  co-operation 
of  minister  with  evangelist  in  the  matter  of  visitation. 
Recollections  of  devoted  pastors  who  have  taken  the  evangelist 
to  the  very  houses  where  his  visit  was  most  needed  crowd  upon 
the  mind.  This,  of  course,  is  not  the  ordinary  ministerial 
visitation.  Visits  to  the  sick  and  aged,  and  such  consolatory 
kindnesses  must  usually  be  left  to  the  pastor;  but  a  wise  pastor 
will  know  where  the  special  spiritual  help  is  needed  in  a  family. 
All  ministers  do  not  feel  called  to  this  personal  work,  and  yet 
they  can  take  the  evangelist  to  houses  where  the  visit  may  be 
useful. 

The  necessary  work  of  the  visiting  evangelist  to  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  can  never  go  out  of  use,  although  it  may  be  less 
popular  to-day  than  it  was  a  century  ago.  The  putting  of  the 
evangelist  aside  is  the  refusal  of  the  use  of  means  clearly 
appointed  as  the  divine  will  in  the  Word,  and  blessedly  used 
in  the  experience  of  the  Churches  in  days  gone  by.  Let  the 
prejudice  against  missions  on  the  part  of  the  Churches,  and  any 
suspicion  towards  the  missioner  on  the  part  of  the  ministers  be 
swept  aside,  and  a  return  be  made  to  a  wise,  and  not  infrequent 
use  of  men.  who  may  be  clearly  appointed  by  the  sealing  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  as  instruments  for  aggressive  work  among  the 
churches. 


WILLIAM  OLNEY. 


Baptist  Trust  Deeds. 

{Concluded  from  page  176.) 

Following  the  fusion  in  1891  of  the  main  bodies  of  General 
and  Particular  Baptists,  a  trust  deed  suitable  to  the  whole 
denomination  became  desirable.  At  intervals,  spread  over 
several  years,  the  matter  was  considered  by  the  Baptist  Union 
Council  and  specially  appointed  committees.  Ultimately,  at  the 
1902  Assembly,  the  Council  reported 

“  That  the  Model  Trust  Deeds,  after  careful  revision  and 
submission  to  counsel,  have  now  been  issued  and  may  be  had 
of  the  Secretary.  .  .  . 

There  are  two  deeds,  viz: — (1)  Baptist  Union  Corporation 
being  Trustee  (2)  Certain  Persons  being  Trustees.” 

The  following  clauses  dealing  with  the  use  of  the  buildings, 
with  the  ministry,  and  with  the  cestui  que  trust  are  important 
for  our  purpose : 

UPON  TRUST  to  permit  the  same  to  be  used  occupied 
and  enjoyed  as  a  place  of  Public  Worship  for  the  service 
of  Almighty  God  by  a  Church  of  Protestant  Dissenters 
consisting  only  of  persons  who  hold  the  Deity  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  and  the  sole  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
and  that  interpretation  of  them  usually  called  Evangelical 
and  constituted  as  hereinafter  mentioned  and  have  made 
[and  been  baptised  (that  is  to  say  immersed)  upon]'  a 
confession  of  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

AND  UPON  TRUST  to  permit  to  Officiate  in  the  said 
Chapel  and  premises  such  stated  Pastor  or  Pastors  as  the 
said  Church  shall  in  Special  Church  Meeting  from  time  to 
time  elect  holding  the  Deity  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and 
the  sole  authority  of  the  Holv  Scriptures  and  that  inter¬ 
pretation  of  them  usually  called  Evangelical  and  having 
been  immersed  on  a  confession  of  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  and  maintaining  and  practising  the  doctrine  and  rite 
of  the  Immersion  of  Believers  and  no  other  Baptism. 

AND  IT  IS  HEREBY  EXPRESSLY  AGREED  AND 
DECLARED  that  if  at  any  time  the  membership  of  the  said 
Church  shall  fall  below  twelve  registered  Members  who  have 

1  The  words  in  square  brackets  to  be  omitted  for  "  open  membership  ” 
churches. 
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communed  with  the  said  Church  at  the  Lord’s  Table  within 
the  previous  six  calendar  months  or  in  case  the  regular  public 
Worship  of  God  in  the  said  Chapel  and  buildings  shall  be 
discontinued  for  the  space  of  six  calendar  months  then  the 
Trustees  shall  stand  possessed  of  the  said  land  and  premises 
upon  trust  for  the  Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  ^  and  to  be  held  or  disposed  of  in  such  manner  as 
the  Council  of  the  said  Union  shall  direct. 

This  Baptist  Union  Model  Trust  Deed  has  been  widely  used, 
and  has  met  with  much  appreciation.  Its  simplicity,  which  could 
hardly  go  further,  makes  a  strong  appeal.  Calvinistic  and 
Arminian  issues  are  ignored;  and  matters  of  domestic  concern, 
such  as  “  open  ”  or  “  close  ”  communion  and  membership,  are 
advisedly  left  to  the  judgement  of  the  individual  church.  Since 
the  deed  was  drawn  up,  however.  Baptists  have  become  a  finely 
organised  denomination.  The  days  of  rigid  independency  have 
gone.  Churches  in  association  have  achieved  much  that  was 
impossible  previously.  Privileges  thus  won  have  brought 
responsibilities  which  can  only  be  discharged  by  continued 
fellowship  with  other  churches.  The  Model  Deed  does  nothing 
to  secure  this..  In  its  widest  form,  if  the  minister  has  been 
immersed  on  a  confession  of  faith,  no  other  Baptist  connection 
is  necessary.  There  need  be  no  Baptists  among  the  officers  nor 
in  the  membership,  and  the  church  need  have  no  fellowship  with 
other  Baptist  churches,  nor  in  any  way  support  the  Union,  the 
Missionary  Society,  or  the  local  Association. 

Until  about  thirty  years  ago,  all  Baptist  property  was  held 
in  the  names  of  individual  trustees.  To-day  the  majority  of 
new  trusts  are  placed  with  the  Baptist  Union  Corporation,  Ltd., 
the  London  Baptist  Property  Board,  Ltd.,  or  a  similar  Trust 
Institution  connected  with  one  of  the  Country  Associations,  and, 
in  increasing  numbers,  old  trusts  are  being  transferred  to  one  of 
such  bodies.  Much  could  be  said  in  praise  of  the  loyalty 
with  which  succeeding  generations  of  individual  trustees  have 
discharged  their  responsibilities,  and,  not  infrequently,  shouldered 
heavy  financial  and  other  burdens.  Nevertheless,  the  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  the  method  far  outweigh  the  advantages.  Individual 
trustees  inevitably  die,  and  periodically  a  church  is  faced  with 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  new  appointments.  Moreover,  it  is 
easy  to  neglect  the  appointment  of  successors,  and  to  allow  the 
number  of  trustees  to  fall  below  the  requirements  of  the  trust 
deed.  Again,  examples  are  known  of  individual  trustees  who 
have  removed  from  the  district  to  the  Middle  West,  New  Zealand, 

2  The  “  Baptist  Building  Fund  established  in  London  1824  ”  is  now 
inserted  in  the  model  form  as  an  alternative  beneficiary. 
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lor  elsewhere  equally  remote,  and  lost  touch  with  their  home 
church;  others  have  left  the  denominatron,  or,  developing  fancy 
speculations,  have  ceased  to  be  sympathetic;  while  some  have 
neglected  to  take  steps  to  prevent  the  misuse  of  property  and 
its  alienation  from  the  denomination,  or,  by  their  refusal  to 
accept  financial  responsibility,  have  hindered  the  erection  of 
buildings  needed  for  the  extension  of  the  work.  A 
denominational  Trust  Corporation  is  a  permanent  body,  officered 
by  men  who  are  chosen  by  the  churches  because  of  their  Christian 
character  and  special  fitness  for  leadership,  and  its  appointment 
obviates  the  disadvantages  enumerated  above. 

Reference  could  be  made  to  other  trust  deeds  which  have 
come  before  the  writer,  such  as  one  which  contains  the  remarkable 
provision  that,  in  the  event  of  the  dispersion  of  the  Church, 
the  trustees  shall  sell  the  property  and  divide  the  proceeds  among 
the  remnant  of  the  congregation;  or  to  the  experiences  of  the 
London  Association  which,  in  connection  with  its  fine  object 
“the  erection  or  purchase  of  at  least  one  chapel  in  each  year 
in  the  Metropolis  or  its  suburbs,”  for  over  fifty  years  acted 
on  a  singular  resolution  passed  in  1866,  “  That  the  terms  of  the 
trust  deed  of  any  chapel  erected  under  the  auspices  of  the 
As.sociation  shall  be  such  as  are  approved  by  the  President  for  the 
year  in  which  the  grant  in  aid  is  voted.”  Such  references  have 
an  interest  of  their  own;  but  perhaps  enough  has  been  written 
to  indicate  the  historical  developments  by  which  the  denomination 
has  arrived  at  to-day’s  medley  of  trust  deeds;  and  we  may  now 
examine  the  conditions  which  prevail  in  other  Free  Churches. 

Congregationalists  have  been  faced  with  problems  almost 
similar  to  those  of  Baptists.  Their  early  deeds  were  of  the 
"  open  trust  ”  variety ;  but  about  1 50  years  ago,  mainly  owing 
to  the  lapsing  of  Dissenting  congregations  into  Arianism,  and 
ultimately  into  Unitarianism,  schedules  containing  doctrines 
which  the  minister  was  required  to  “  hold,  teach,  preach  and 
maintain  ”  became  general.  These  doctrinal  schedules  varied 
greatly,  as  the  local  church  was  unrestricted  in  its  efforts  to 
define  its  own  theological  predilections.  Dr.  Dale  informs  us 
that  “  a  few  enumerated  a  considerable  number  of  elaborate 
theological  articles,  while  others  contained  four  or  five  brief 
statements  of  the  central  doctrines  of  the  Evangelical  Faith  so 
framed  as  to  allow  considerable  variety  of  theological  opinion.” 
The  Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales  (Incorporated) 
now  publishes  a  “Congregational  Church  Trust  Deed”  con¬ 
taining  fifteen  trust  paragraphs  and  about  the  same  number  of 
sub-paragraphs.  Either  the  Incorporated  Union  just  mentioned, 
or  an  Incorporated  County  Union,  or  private  individuals,  can 
serve  as  trustees.  Paragraphs  1,  2  and  8  concern  our  enquiry. 
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They  provide  that  the  trustees  shall  stand  possessed  of  the 
premises  upon  trust 

1.  To  permit  the  premises  to  be  used  occupied  and  enjoyed 
as  a  place  for  the  public  worship  of  God  and  for 
preaching  the  Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  according 
to  the  principles  and  usages  for  the  time  being  of  the 
Congregational  (sometimes  called  the  Independent) 
Denomination  practising  infant-baptism  under  the 
direction  of  the  Church  and  for  the  instruction  of 
children  and  adults  and  for  the  promotion  of  such  other 
religious  or  charitable  purposes  as  the  Church  shall  from 
time  to  time  direct. 

2.  To  permit  to  officiate  on  the  premises  as  Minister  such 
person  or  persons  only  as  shall  be  of  the  Congregational 
Denomination  and  shall  practise  infant-baptism  and 
(except  in  the  case  of  the  present  Minister)  shall  be 
elected  by  special  resolution  of  the  Church.  And  no 
person  shall  be  permitted  to  officiate  as  Minister  on 
the  premises  who  shall  be  guilty  of  immoral  conduct 
or  shall  cease  to  be  of  the  Congregational  Denomination 
and  to -practise  infant-baptism  or  be  removed  from  his 
office  by  a  special  resolution  of  the  church. 

8.  Notwithstanding  anything  hereinbefore  contained  it 
a  Christian  Church  assembling  on  the  premises  shall 
not  have  been  constituted 

Or  the  number  of  members  of  the  Church  entitled  to 
vote  at  a  Special  Church  meeting  shall  not  reach  ten 
Or  the  Church  be  dissolved  or  dispersed 
Or  (unless  the  Church  shall  have  removed  to  another 
locality)  the  regular  worship  of  God  on  the  premises 
is  discontinued  for  six  calendar  months  together 
Or  the  number  of  members  of  the  Church  entitled  to 
vote  at  a  special  meeting  shall  be  reduced  to  fifteen  or 
under, 

then  the  Trustees  may  in  their  uncontrolled  discretion 
either  let  or  mortgage  or  sell  the  premises  or  any  part 
thereof  and  pay  and  apply  the  net  proceeds  of  such  letting 
mortgage  or  sale  remaining  after  payment  of  all  expenses 
for  such  religious  purposes  and  in  such  manner  as  the 
Council  or  Executive  Committee  of  the  Congregational 
Union  of  the  County  in  which  the  premises  are  situated 
.shall  direct  in  writing  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  that 
Union. 

And  if  there  shall  be  no  such  Council  or  Executive 
Committee  in  existence  or  if  it  shall  fail  so  to  signify  its 
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directions  within  six  months  after  being  requested  so  to 
do  in  writing  by  the  Trustees  then  as  shall  in  like  manner 
be  directed  by  the  Council  of  the  Congregational  Union 
of  England  and  Wales. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  one  or  two  instances  this  Model 
Deed  differs  materially  from  that  of  the  Baptist  Union.  Perhaps 
the  most  important  differences  are  (1)  that  the  church  must  be 
carried  on  “  according  to  the  principles  and  usages  for  the  time 
being  of  the  Congregational  Denomination,”  which,  from  the 
denominational  standpoint,  appears  much  stronger  than  the 
Church  of  Protestant  Dissenters  ”  mentioned  in  the  Baptist 
deed,  and  (2)  that  the  County  Union  takes  precedence  of  the 
Congregational  Union  in  directing  the  application  of  the  proceeds 
of  sale. 

The  early  trust  deed  history  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  England  is  similar  to  that  of  Baptists  and  Congregationalists 
and  need  not  be  repeated.  The  Model  Trust  Deed  was  drawn 
up  in  1879,  and  revised  slightly  in  1907  and  1920.  It  is  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  General  Assembly  “  for  adoption  by  Congregations 
where  the  trusts  of  new  places  of  worship  have  to  be  declared.” 
Formerly  it  was  the  custom  to  appoint  individual  trustees ;  but, 
gradually  they  are  being  superseded  by  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  England  Trust.  Clauses  2,  3,  4,  5  and  9  illustrate  the  matters 
with  which  we  are  concerned. 

2.  AND  UPON  TRUST  from  time  to  time  and  at  all 
times  hereafter  to  permit  and  suffer  the  said  Church 
to  be  used  and  occupied  for  a  place  of  Religious  Worship 
in  connection  with  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  of  England  as  the  same  is  now 
constituted  or  a^  it  may  hereafter  be  constituted  by 
association  or  union  from  time  to  time  with  any  other 
body  or  associated  bodies  of  Christians  (which  General 
Assembly  is  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  General 
Assembly)  and  to  permit  and  suffer  any  other  buildings 
to  be  erected  as  aforesaid  to  be  used  and  occupied  for 
purposes  connected  therewith  and  auxiliary  thereto. 

3.  AND  IT  IS  HEREBY  DECLARED  that  the  doctrines 
to  be  preached  or  taught  in  the  said  Church  or  in  any 
School  or  Schools  for  religious  or  for  secular  and 
religious  instruction  in  connection  therewith  shall  be 
such  as  are  agreeable  to  the  body  of  Christian  doctrine 
which  is  set  forth  in  the  following  Standards  of  the 
Assembly  of  Divines  convened  at  Westminster  in  the 
year  1643  (that  is  to  say)  the  Confession  of  Faith  and 
the  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms  and  which,  is  briefly 
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expressed  in  the  Twenty-Four  Articles  of  the  Faith 
adopted  by  the  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
England  held  in  1890  with  and  subject  to  such  (if  any) 
interpretation  modification  or  alteration  of  or  in  the  said 
Standards  and  to  such  definition  or  explanation  of  what 
enters  into  or  constitutes  the  body  of  Christian  doctrines 
therein  set  forth  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  made  by 
the  General  Assembly  according  to  the  constitution  of 
the  said  Presbyterian  Church  of  England  for  the  time 
being  PROVIDED  that  every  such  interpretation 
modification  alteration  definition  or  explanation  shall  be 
entered  in  the  Minutes  of  General  Assembly  and  signed 
by  the  Moderator  and  Clerk  thereof. 

4.  AND  IT  IS  HEREBY  DECLARED  that  the  worship 
to  be  observed  and  conducted  in  the  said  Church  and 
the  government  and  discipline  of  the  Congregation  from 
time  to  time  belonging  to  the  said  Church  and  the 
ministrations  and  duties  of  the  Ministers  Elders 
Deacons  or  Managers  and  Members  thereof  shall  be 
such  as  are  consistent  with  the  Presbyterian  form  of 
Church  Government  with  and  subject  to  such  (if  any) 
interpretation  modification  or  alteration  thereof  as  may 
from  time  to  time  be  made  by  the  General  Assembly 
according  to  the  constitution  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  England  for  the  time  being  and  also  such  as  shall  be 
consistent  with  and  agreeable  to  such  additional  direc¬ 
tions  (if  any)  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  prescribed 
or  ordained  by  the  General  Assembly  PROVIDED  that 
any  such  interpretation  modification  alteration  or 
additional  directions  shall  be  entered  in  the  Minutes  of 
General  Assembly  and  signed  by  the  Moderator  and 
Clerk  thereof. 

5.  AND  IT  IS  HEREBY  DECLARED  that  the  Congre¬ 
gation  consisting  of  Ministers  Elders  Deacons  or 
Managers  and  Members  shall  be  subject  to  the 
Judicatories  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  England  and 
that  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Congregation 
in  all  respects  shall  be  in  accordance  with  such  rules 
regulations  and  forms  of  procedure  as  are  or  may  be 
approved  and  adopted  from  time  to  time  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  said  Church. 

9.  AND  IT  IS  HEREBY  DECLARED  that  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  Trustees  at  the  request  of  the  Deacons’ 
Court  or  Managers  as  the  case  may  be  with  the  consent 
of  the  Presbytery  to  be  signified  in  writing  under  the 
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hands  of  the  Moderator  and  Clerk  for  the  time  being  of 
the  Presbytery  at  any  time  or  times  hereafter  absolutely 
to  sell  and  dispose  of  the  whole  or  any  part  or  parts 
of  the  said  hereditaments  and  premises  either  altogether 
or  in  parcels  and  for  such  price  or  prices  as  they  may 
be  able  to  obtain  and  to  assure  the  same  to  the  purchaser 
or  purchasers  for  all  their  estate  and  interest  therein 
freed  and  absolutely  discharged  from  the  trusts  of  these 
presents  and  the  Trustees  shall  apply  the  money  which 
shall  arise  from  every  such  sale  in  discharging  all 
incumbrances  and  liabilities  lawfully  contracted  or 
occasioned  in  execution  of  the  trusts  of  these  presents 
and  subject  thereto  the  surplus  (if  any)  shall  be  applied 
by  the  Trustees  for  such  religious  purposes  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  and  within  the  bounds  of  the  Presbytery  as 
the  Presbytery  may  direct  in  writing  signed  by  the 
Moderator  and  Clerk  thereof  or  the  Trustees  may  pay 
the  same  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Presbytery  for 
application  by  the  Presbytery  for  the  purposes  and  in 
manner  aforesaid. 

The  trust  in  clause  2  “  for  a  place  of  Religious  Worship  in 
connection  with  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  England  ”  is  vitally  different  from  anything  in  Baptist  and 
Congregational  deeds,  which  make  no  provision  for  affiliation 
to  the  Baptist  and  Congregational  Unions  respectively.  It  is  also 
worthy  of  notice  that  the  clause  is  so  worded  that,  in  the  event 
of  the  future  union  or  association  of  the  General  Assembly  with 
other  bodies  of  Christians,  existing  trust  deeds  would  probably  be 
unaffected.  The  other  clauses  place  the  control  in  questions  of 
doctrine,  government  and  organisation  in  the  hands  of  the 
General  Assembly  or  the  local  Presbytery,  and  thereby  link  the 
churches  in  closer  bonds  of  fellowship  than  is  possible  for  those 
of  the  independent  persuasion. 

“  The  people  called  Methodists,”  more  generally  known  as 
the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church,  are  highlv  organised;  and,  in 
the  600  pages  of  A  Summary  of  Methodist  Law  and  Discipline, 
they  have  ample  material  to  guide  them  in  Methodistical  paths. 
Under  their  connexional  system  of  church  government,  the  Yearly 
Conference  is  supreme  in  all  matters.  Properties  may  be  vested 
in  local  trustees,  or  in  an  incorporated  body  known  as  "  The 
Trustees  for  Wesleyan  Methodist  Chapel  Purposes  (Registered).” 
All  properties  are  held 

“  Upon  such  and  the  same  trusts,  and  to  and  for  such  and 
the  same  ends,  intents  and  purposes,  and  with  and  subject 
to  such  and  the  same  powers  and  provisions  (in  such  manner 
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as  if  the  same  were  herein  repeated  but  made  applicable  to 
the  said  premises  hereinbefore  expressed  to  be  hereby 
conveyed)  as  are  expressed,  declared  and  contained  or 
referred  to  in  and  by  [the  ‘  Chapel  Model  Deed  ’  of  the  3rd 
of  July  1832,  enrolled  in  Chancery  the  25th  of  July  1832].” 

This  “  Chapel  Model  Deed  ”  provides  that  the  chapel  is 

“  to  be  used,  occupied  and  enjoyed,  as  and  for  a  place  of 
Religious  Worship,  by  a  congregation  of  Protestants,  of  the 
said  people  called  Methodists,  in  the  Connexion  established 
by  the  said  late  John  Wesley  as  aforesaid,  and  for  public 
and  other'  meetings  and  services,  held  according  to  the 
General  Rules  and  Usage  of  the  said  people  called 
Methodists.” 

The  General  Rules  and  Usage  are  later  defined  as 

“  the  General  Rules,  Usage  and  Practice  of  the  whole  body 
of  the  said  people  called  Methodists  throughout  Great  Britain 
as  the  same  General  Rules,  Usage  and  Practice  respectively 
appear  in  and  by  the  Annual  Minutes  of  the  said  Conference, 
from  time  to  time  printed  and  published  by  them.” 

Among  these  General  Rules  is  one  which  provides  that  no 
person  shall 

“  be  permitted  to  Preach  or  Expound  God’s  Holy  Word,  or 
to  perfoiTn  any  of  the  usual  acts  of  Religious  Worship  .  .  . 
who  shall  maintain,  promulgate,  or  teach,  any  Doctrine  or 
Practice,  contrary  to  what  is  contained  in  certain  Notes  on 
the  New  Testament,  commonly  reputed  to  be  the  Notes  of 
the  said  John  Wesley,  and  in  the  First  Four  Volumes  of 
Sermons,  commonly  reputed  to  be  written  and  published  by 
him.” 

Meetings  of  the  trustees  of  Methodist  property  must  be 
held  at  least  once  every  year  and  minutes  kept.  At  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  trustees  following  the  audit  certain  enquirie.', 
eighteen  in  number,  must  be  answered.  These  enquiries  are 
suggestive;  and  it  would  be  an  advantage  if  the  trustees  of 
Baptist  property  likewise  faced  them  once  a  year.  By  the  courtesy 
of  the  Secretary  of  Conference,  they  are  reprinted  as  an 
appendix  to  this  article. 

Certain  conclusions  and  suggestions,  which  may  not  meet 
with  general  acceptance,  appear  to  the  writer  to  arise  inevitably 
from  this  study. 

1.  The  present  variegation  of  Baptist  trust  deeds,  which  range 
from  open  trusts,  through  many  doctrinal  hues  and  shades,  to 
hyper-Calvinism  of  the  deepest  dye,  is  thoroughly  undesirable; 
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and,  but  for  the  good  sense  possessed  by  most  Baptists,  would 
be  productive  of  much  controversy. 

2.  The  present  Model  Trust  Deed  is  inadequate,  and,  from  a  • 
denominational  standpoint,  weaker  than  the  Model  Trust  Deeds 
of  the  other  Free  Churches.  Nothing  in  it  prevents  a  church 
from  leaving  an  Association  which  may  have  contributed  largely 
to  its  establishment ;  nor  does  it  protect  the  denomination  from 
the  possibility  that  the  local  church  may  bring  upon  itself  disrepute 
and  a  heritage  of  trouble,  through  unwisely  inviting  to  its 
pastorate  a  theological  experimentalist  whose  actual  qualification 
may  be  nothing  more  than  the  possession  of  an  engaging 
personality. 

3.  Unfailing  gratitude  to  private  trustees  for  long  years  of 
devoted  and  consecrated  service  notwithstanding,  it  is  evident 
their  day  has  past,  and  that  greater  service  can  be  rendered  by 
denominational  Trust  Corporations. 

4.  References  to  matters  of  domestic  concern  and  individual 
taste — such  as  “  open  ”  or  “  close  ”  communion  and  membership; 
junior  membership;  the  method  of  electing  deacons  and  other 
officers;  and  general  questions  of  meetings  and  organisation — 
are  out  of  place  in  trust  deeds. 

5.  The  new  “  Model  Trust  Deed  ”  which  is  needed,  should  be 
enrolled,  so  that  by  a  simple  reference  to  it  in  the  appropriate 
deed,  it  would  be  available  (1)  for  new  churches  and  (2)  for 
churches  at  present  held  by  deeds  containing  obsolete  or 
unsatisfactory  trusts,  subject  to  their  submitting  to  necessary 
legal  formalities. 

6.  Such  “  Model  Trust  Deed  ”  should  provide  inter  alia ; 

(1)  that  the  church  should  accept  the  respective  Constitutions  of 
the  Baptist  Union  and  of  the  local  Association  in  whose  area  it 
is  situated,  and  be  and  remain  in  membership  with  both  bodies ; 

(2)  that  no  one  whose  name  does  not  appear  'in  the  accredited 
list  of  Baptist  ministers  and  probationers  should  be  invited  to 
the  pastorate,  or  remain  in  the  pastorate,  unless  by  permission 
of  the  local  Association;  (3)  that  questions  affecting  the 
continuance  or  giving  up  of  the  church  should  be  referred  to 
the  local  Association  for  decision  and  not  left  to  a  remnant 
of  members  who  may  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  founding 
of  the  cause  and  done  little  to  help  it.  The  Yorkshire 
Association’s  deed,  which  has  been  in  use  over  forty  years,  is 
an  excellent  example  drawn  somewhat  on  these  lines,  and  it  should 
receive  consideration  from  tho.se  to  whom,  sooner  or 
later,  will  be  entrusted  the  responsible  task  of  drafting  a  deed 
commensurate  with  the  present  opportunities  and  responsibilities 
of  the  denomination. 
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APPENDIX. 

Inquiries  made  Annually  at  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Trustees'  Meeting  Following  the  Audit. 

(i)  Does  this  Trust  require  Renewal? 

(ii)  Has  the  Trust  been  renewed  recently?  If  so,  have 
all  the  Resignations  and  the  Documents  containing  the  consent 
of  the  continuing  Trustees  to  the  nomination  by  the  Superinten¬ 
dent  Minister  of  only  the  number  to  be  appointed,  been  placed  in 
the  Circuit  Safe? 

(iii)  If  the  Property  is  Leasehold,  how  long  has  the  Lease 
to  run?  Have  any  steps  been  taken  to  acquire  the  Freehold,  or 
to  obtain  a  new  Lease,  or  to  insure  against  the  expiration  of  the 
Lease  ? 

(iv)  Is  the  Trust  Property  in  good  repair? 

(v)  Is  the  Registration  Certificate  for  Public  Worship,  and 
also  the  Certificate  for  the  Solemnization  of  Marriages,  deposited 
with  the  Deeds  ^ 

(vi)  Have  the  Trustees  availed  themselves  of  the  Marriage 
Act,  1898?  If  so,  has  the  Authorized  Person  been  duly 
appointed?  If  he  has  removed  or  resigned,  has  notification  been 
given  to  the  General  Register  Office,  Somerset  House,  Strand. 
W.C.2? 

(vii)  Are  the  Buildings,  Boilers,  Fixtures,  Furniture,  Pew 
Rents  and  other  Rentals,  if  any,  adequately  insured  against  fire? 
What  relation  does  the  insurance  bear  to  the  value  of  the 
Property,  or  to  the  cost  of  re-instatement? 

(viii)  Have  the  Insurance  Premiums  for  the  current  year 
been  duly  paid? 

(ix)  Are  the  Caretaker,  and  any  other  person  employed  on 
the  Premises,  casually  or  otherwise,  insured  under  the  Employers' 
Liability  Act? 

(x)  Have  the  Trustees  insured  against  Liability  for 
Accidents  to  Scholars  and  third  parties  (Property  Owners’ 
Liability)?  If  so,  in  what  office? 

(xi)  Are  there  any  Rights-of-Way  or  Rights-of-Light,  etc. 
to  be  preserved?  If  so,  are  the  Trustees  protected  either  by  an 
Agreement,  or  by  an  annual  Payment?  Should  steps  be  taken 
to  prevent  the  enjoyment  or  acquisition  of  such  Rights  over  the 
Trust  Property? 
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(xii)  Have  the  Deeds  been  duly  examined  by  the  Super¬ 
intendent  and  the  Circuit  Chapel  Secretary,  and  are  they  in  the 
Circuit  Safe?  Are  all  old  Minute  Books  of  the  Trust  also 
deposited  there? 

(xiii)  Is  there  any  Income  arising  from  Rents  or  Invest¬ 
ments  in  respect  of  which  Income  Tax  has  been  paid  or  deducted? 
If  so,  has  the  Tax  been  reclaimed? 

(xiv)  Has  the  Bank  Book  been  examined  in  connexion  with 
the  Audit  of  Accounts,  and  have  the  cancelled  Securities  for  any 
debt  paid  off  during  the  year  been  produced? 

(xv)  Has  any  new  Liability  been  incurred  during  the  year, 
either  on  Capital  or  Current  Account?  If  so,  has  a  Note-of- 
Hand,  or  any  other  Security,  been  given  with  the  consent  of  the 
Trustees’  Meeting? 

(xvi)  Is  suitable  provision  made  for  the  safe  custody  of 
the  Baptismal  Register,  the  old  Minute  Books  of  the  Leaders’ 
Meetings,  and  all  other  completed  Books  relating  to  the  Trust 
or  Society? 

(xvii)  Has  any  Legal  Documeiit  connected  with  the  Trust 
been  executed  during  the  year?  If  so,  has  the  Draft  been  duly 
submitted  to  the  General  Chapel  Committee? 

(xviii)  Is  the  Trust  entitled  to  benefit  from  any  Charitable 
Bequest?  If  so,  how  is  the  Principal  invested?  What  is  the 
Income  for  the  year,  and  how  is  it  to  be  applied  ? 

SEYMOUR  J.  PRICE. 


Bunhill  Fields : 

The  Place  and  the  Records. 

At  the  present  day,  “  Bunhill  Fields  ”  interest  Dissenters 
because  of  a  burial-ground,  west  of  the  City  Road,  almost 
opposite  Wesley’s  chapel.  But  the  name  has  meant  at  various 
times  many  parts  of  a  much  larger  area,  bounded  roughly  by 
Old  Street  on  the  north,  Shoreditch  and  Bishopsgate  Street  on 
the  east.  Sun  S.treet  and  Chiswell  Street  on  the  south,  Whitecross 
Street  on  the  west.  And  as  parts  of  this  area  were  developed, 
the  name  of  Bunhill  was  applied  in  rather  bewildering  fashion. 
It  is  worth  while  tracing  the  principal  changes  of  use  and  name. 

More  than  eight  centuries  ago,  the  manor  of  Finsbury  was 
the  property  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  whose  authorities  assigned 
to  one  definite  prebendary  “  Holywell  and  Fensbury.”  This 
manor  stretched  from  the  city  wall  northwards  and  included 
the  area  we  are  concerned  with,  which  was  then  a  mixture  of 
moor  and  fen;  the  holy  well  was  just  west  of  the  modem 
Curtain  Street,  where  Holywell  Street  joins.  The  Corporation 
of  London  bargained  in  1315  for  the  use  of  the  whole  manor, 
a  good  precedent  for  its  later  interest  in  Epping  Forest.  While 
most  was  left  wild,  and  there  are  stories  of  men  with  poles 
to  leap  over  the  boggy  parts,  there  was  firm  ground  here  and 
there,  and  windmills  arose  on  a  little  hill  at  the  south-west 
of  our  plot.  Before  1500  this  section  was  largely  used  by  the 
trained  bands  to  exercise  over. 

In  the  time  of  Edward  VI.,  the  old  charnel-house  of  St. 
Paul’s  was  emptied,  and  hundreds  of  cartloads  of  bones  were 
brought  out  here.  From  this  time  the  name  of  Bonehill  Fields 
frequently  occurs,  though  a  map  of  1560  shows  Finsbury  Court 
standing  close  to  this  site,  with  Finsbury  Field  to  the  north-east. 
Next  y^ear  the  Corporation  helped  repair  the  spire  of  St.  Paul’s, 
and  as  a  reward  obtained  leases  of  the  prebendal  property  till 
1783.  A  century  later,  when  the  Commonwealth  offered  for 
sale  the  lands  of  all  deans  and  chapters,  the  Corporation  bought 
the  freehold,  but  that  transaction  was  simply  ignored  at  the 
Restoration. 

In  1658  a  map  shows  that  a  road  had  been  laid  out  from 
the  Moor  Gate  to  six  windmills  on  their  little  hill.  A  citizen 
out  for  a  stroll  thither  would  have  walled  gardens  all  the  way 
on  his  left  but  more  variety  on  the  right.  First,  the  Moor  Fields 
laid  out  as  a  public  recreation  ground,  with  trees  and  cross  walks. 
East  of  this  lay  Bedlam  within  a  wall,  with  its  own  garden. 
North  of  Moor  Fields  was  a  second  garden,  walled  in,  with 
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walks  from  comer  to  corner.  North  of  this  to  the  windmills 
reached  a  field,  also  walled  in.  East  of  this  field  and  the  second 
garden,  the  ground  was  open  as  far  as  the  private  gardens  to 
the  houses  facing  Shore  Ditch.  The  windmill  hill  was  skirted 
on  the  west  by  a  narrow  track  which  then  ran  north  to  Golden 
Lane,  the  present  Old  Street.  The  open  space  west  of  this  track 
is  marked  on  the  map,  “  Bun-hill.”  East  of  the  track  is  a 
walled  tenter-ground  where  newly  woven  cloth  was  stretched  on 
tenter-hooks  to  bleach.  All  else  is  open  ground,  with  one  or  two 
footpaths. 

On  7  September,  1663,  Henry  Jessey  was  buried  “  in  the 
yard  joining  to  Old  Bedlam,  near  Moorfields.”  This  precise 
definition  by  Anthony  Wood  identifies  the  place,  soon  to  be 
known  as  Petty  France,  now  covered  by  Broad  Street  railway 
station.  It  is  not  in  the  district  known  as  Bunhill  Fields,  on  the 
most  liberal  reckoning. 

In  1665  the  Corporation  decided  to  develop  the  estate,  under 
the  lease  of  1561.  The  old  Artillery  Yard  south  of  St.  Mary’s 
Hospital,  east  of  Shoreditch,  was  no  longer  large  enough  for 
these  days  of  muskets,  though  it  had  served  for  archers.  A 
New  Artillery  Garden  was  reserved  northward  of  Chiswell 
Street,  from  the  Moor  Gate  Street  west  to  “  Bun  Hill  ”  (modern 
Bunhill  Row).  The  windmills  were  cleared  away,  the  Moor 
Gate  Street  continued  north,  the  little  track  being  straightened 
and  widened,  and  the  Artillery  Garden  defined  as  we  know  it 
still.  A  strip  exactly  the  same  width,  on  the  north  of  the 
Garden,  was  included  in  the  same  wall,  but  was  reserved  as  a 
“Church  Yard,”  though  no  church  was  within  it.  East  of  the 
Moor  Gate  Street,  the  old  Moore  Fields  were  re-named  “  Lower 
Walkes  of  Moore  Fields,”  the  next  section  “  Upper  Walks,”  and 
the  field  opposite  the  New  Artillery  Garden  was  planted  and 
laid  out  as  “  Tapper  Moor  Fields.”  Where  the  windmills  had 
stood,  together  with  the  open  land  north-eastwards,  now  took 
the  name  “  Bun  Hill  Fields.”  Between  them  and  the  street 
called  Bun  Hill,  came  the  prolonged  Moor  Gate  Street  and 
the  new  Church  Yard.  The  rest  of  the  Corporation  estate  was 
rapidly  laid  out  with  new  streets  and  gardens. 

This  Yard  may  have  been  intended  as  a  general  burial-place, 
when  the  awful  mortality  of  the  plague  in  1665  choked  the  yards 
within  the  city,  but  Maitland  in  1739  says  expressly  that  it  was 
not  so  used.  All  that  can  be  traced  at  that  date  is  that  a 
baby  that  died  23  July,  1665  was  buried  here,  as  a  stone  long 
showed,  though  the  earliest  now  to  be  seen  is  dated  1668.  The 
great  plague-pit  has  been  identified  half  a  mile  west,  near 
Goswell  Street. 

Whereas  before  1640  it  was  deemed  a  disgrace  to  be  buried 
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outside  consecrated  ground  many  Dissenters  now  began  to  avoid 
such  ground.  If  they  buried  elsewhere,  the  clergy  of  the  parish 
had  no  right  to  interfere.  So  this  Corporation  Church  Yard  was 
peculiarly  eligible.  Kiffin  buried  his  eldest  son  here  in  1669; 
and  next  year  Vavasor  Powell  was  “  enterred  ”  there  at  the 
west  end,  with  a  great  crowd  of  mourners  :  an  altar-tomb  was 
erected  over  the  grave,  with  a  long  inscription,  still  known  by  a 
copy,  though  the  tomb  itself  has  disappeared  like  most  of  the 
early  stones.  Knollys  buried  his  wife  here  in  1671. 

A  lease  of  the  Yard  was  taken  by  Henry  Tindal,  while 
the  Society  of  .Friends  secured  a  separate  plot  further  west  for 
their  own  burials.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  known  whether  Tindal 
was  a  mere  speculator,  or  a  Dissenter  wise  enough  to  secure  this 
place  for  his  friends,  or  an  unofficial  agent  of  the  Dissenters. 
But  in  practice  his  Yard  soon  became  the  popular  place  for 
Dissenters  in  the  City,  though  those  beyond  the  city  walls  had 
no  trouble  in  finding  vacant  land.  In  1678  John  Gosnold,  of 
the  Barbican  church,  was  laid  to  rest  here,  and  in  1688  Daniel 
Dike,  of  Kiffin’s  Devonshire  Square  church.  That  same  year, 
John  Strudwick  buried  here  his  guest,  John  Bunyan;  whose 
former  assistant  at  Bedford,  Nehemiah  Cox,  was  buried  near  him 
in  1689. 

All  this  time,  the  space  to  the  north  of  the  Yard,  and  east 
of  it  across  the  Moor  Gate  Street,  was  still  called  “  Bun  Hill 
Fields.”  “  This  day  Nov.  13,  1682,  one  Elizabeth  Hoke  was 
burnt  for  clipping  [coin]  ;  in  Bunhill  fields  a  place  never  used 
for  that  purpose;  but  the  sherif  chose  it  as  a  void  and  spacious 
place.  When  shee  saw  shee  must  dye,  shee  owned  Gods  Justice 
in  bringing  her  to  dye  in  that  place,  where  many  years  before 
shee  had  buryed  a  child  with  a  spade  in  the  night,  being  a  bastard, 
bom  out  of  wedlock.”  So  noted  Thomas  Woodcock,  rector 
ejected  from  St.  Andrew  Undershaft,  living  in  the  village  of 
Hackney,  a  few  miles  across  open  country. 

With  1689  came  the  Toleration  Act;  but  as  this  did  not 
provide  that  Dissenting  ministers  might  officiate  in  Parish 
Churchyards,  it  left  this  Corporation  Churchyard  just  as  popular. 
In  1691  were  laid  to  rest  here  Hanserd  Knollys,  William  Mamor 
and  Francis  Smith,  three  more  Baptist  ministers,  the  last  with 
a  fine  monument ;  and  as  the  century  closed,  Gamman,  at  whose 
meeting-house  Bunyan  had  preached  last  in  London,  then 
Mordecai  Abbot  the  iron-master. 

The  ground  was  now  crowded,  and  Tindal  acquired  some 
more,  adjoining  to  the  north;  but  he  did  not  enclose  it  properly, 
so  that  it  was  used  still  as  for  tenters;  his  term  was  running 
down,  and  perhaps  he  did  not  care  to  lay  out  money.  A  new 
sub-lease  was  granted  to  James  Browne,  on  condition  he  walled 
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in  the  extension,  and  reserved  it  for  burials.  Attention  being 
thus  drawn  to  the  insecurity  of  tenure,  a  tract  was  printed  in 
1717,  containing  75  inscriptions  copied  from  the  tombstones. 
But  Browne  does  not  seem  to  have  fulfilled  the  conditions : 
Rocque’s  map  of  1745  shows  the  old  wall  at  the  north  of  the 
“City  Burying  Ground,”  and  the  part  north  of  it,  occasionally 
used  by  Tindal  for  burials,  plainly  marked  “  Tenter  Ground.” 
It  also  shows  how  beyond  this  a  new  street  joined  “  The  City 
Road  ”  on  the  east  with  a  new  “  Bristol  Street  ”  on  the  west, 
continuing  “  Bunhill  Row  ”  northwards.  These  three  streets 
had  frontages  newly  built.  Beyond  them  was  open  country, 
with  the  old  name,  Finsbury  Field.  The  story  is  that  Browne’s 
sub-lease  had  passed  to  Elizabeth  Fetherstonhaugh,  who 
developed  all  this  extension,  evidently  thinking  she  could  get 
more  from  the  quick  than  from  the  dead  :  the  new  street  bore 
her  name,  and  bears  it  to  this  day  “  Featherstone  Street.”  She 
drew  about  £700  yearly  from  the  burial  fees,  and  paid  only 
£1  to  the  Corporation;  but  of  course  had  to  bear  all  the  expense 
of  burials  and  upkeep.  If  the  ground  grew  too  full,  there  was 
still  another  Tenter  Ground  eastward,  as  far  as  what  was  then 
recently  named,  with  true  antiquarian  interest,  “  Windmill  Hill,” 
but  to-day,  “  Tabernacle  Street.”  However,  new  ground  was 
acquired  in  1753  out  at  Islington. 

Now  the  Corporation’s  own  lease  from  St.  Paul’s  was  due 
to  run  out  in  1783.  It  decided  to  negotiate  for  an  interminable 
lease,  and  then  re-develop  the  whole  large  estate;  in  1769  a  lease 
was  secured,  but  only  to  1868,  by  some  blunder  never  explained, 
and  not  even  detected  till  1842.  As  the  sub-leases  fell  in,  the 
Corporation  built  over  Upper  Moorfields,  creating  Finsbury 
Square;  over  Middle  Moorfields;  and  Finsbury  Circus  instead 
of  Moorfields  proper;  also  swept  away  the  tangle  of  alleys 
eastward,  and  laid  out  Finsbury  Market,  with  better  streets  to 
the  south.  ‘ 

The  name  "  Bunhill  Fields  ”  was  now  restricted  wholly  to 
the  little  burial-ground,  as  enlarged ;  while  the  use  of  the  New 
Ground  was  discontinued  by  the  Corporation.  No  fre.sh  sub¬ 
lease  was  granted;  the  City  assumed  direct  jurisdiction.  The 
registers  kept  privately  by  Browne  and  Featherstone  (Tindal 
had  kept  none)  were  taken  over,  and  a  thorough  system  was 
inaugurated  under  civic  control. 

In  1838  all  non-parochial  registers  were  asked  for,  to  be 
kept  at  Somerset  House;  and  the  Keeper  handed  over  twenty- 
seven  books  covering  1713  to  1838,  with  four  more  relating  to 
the  New  Ground  1753-1781. 

Burials  ceased  in  1854,  and  all  other  documents  were  then 
deposited  in  the  Guildhall  Library.  They  include : — (897)  Eight 
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volumes  of  inscriptions,  drawn  up  in  1868,  as  then  legible;  with 
index.  (1092)  Eighteen  volumes  of  interments,  1789-1834. 
(1093)  Three  volumes,  alphabetical  list  of  interments,  1827-1854. 
(1094)  Copy  of  registers  1839-1854,  two  volumes.  (1095)  She 
volumes  of  accounts,  1788-1854.  (1308)  Six  volumes,  daybooks 
1795-1854.  (1309)  Alphabetical  memorandum  book.  (1310) 

Register  of  stones  taken  for  repair,  1840-1853.  (2066)  Copy 

of  Museum  Additional  MS.  28516,  Index  of  names,  from 
Rippon’s  transcripts,  volume  4.  Rippon’s  own  six  volumes  may 
be  seen,  by  payment,  at  Heralds’  College. 

When  thejease  of  1769  ran  out  in  1868,  the  Corporation 
had  not  to  deal  with  St.  Paul’s;  the  chapter  estates  had  been 
handed  over  to  a  new  body,  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners; 
they  reclaimed  the  whole  of  the  great  Finsbury  estate  which 
the  Corporation  had  held  for  four  centuries  and  had  twice  tried 
to  buy  outright.  But  the  burial-ground  was  left  as  an  open  space, 
and  the  Corporation  undertakes  its  upkeep.  This  did  not  apply 
to  the  New  Ground  in  Islington,  which  has  been  built  over. 

Baptists  had  two  important  burial-grounds,  one  to  the  east, 
and  the  other  in  Southwark.  Yet  Bunhill  Fields  saw  many  of 
their  intemients,  and  some  may  be  mentioned.  Kiffin  in  1701, 
and  next  year  two  more  prominent  pastors,  Hercules  Collins  of 
Wapping,  William  Collins  of  Petty  France;  the  latter  a  favourite 
pupil  of  Busby  at  Westminster,  who  had  travelled  in  France 
and  Italy ;  he  was  one  of  the  small  minority  who  disliked  singing 
hymns.  With  1717  was  laid  to  rest  the  last  of  the  old 
Commonwealth  men,  Joseph  Maisters,  who  had  studied  at 
Oxford  where  he  was  denied  his  degree  in  1661.  That  same 
year  John  Hollis,  of  the  Pinners’  Hall  church  founded  by 
Palmer  (himself  buried  here  in  1678),  opened  a  family  grave  for 
his  son  Thomas,  aged  30.  In  1717/8  Richard  Allen,  successor 
of  Gosnold.  John  Gale,  the  Leyden  graduate,  and  John  Skepp 
of  Cripplegate,  showed  how  both  extremes  of  theology  met  in 
1721.  Mark  Key,  Kiffin’s  successor,  1726.  Dame  Mary  Page, 
who  had  built  herself  a  most  stately  pew  in  Devonshire  Square, 
1728;  a  minister  who  had  no  connection  with  her  chose  to 
preach  a  funeral  sermon  for  her,  and  the  quarrel  with  her 
pastor  gave  some  scandal.  Old  John  Hollis  was  laid  to  rest 
1729,  and  seven  years  later  his  wife.  In  1739  Abraham  Mulliner, 
the  last  orthodox  minister  of  the  original  church  in  1612.  While 
the  Seventh-day  Baptists  had  now  a  third  burial-ground  up 
Mill  Yard,  yet  the  Mauldens  opened  a  family  grave  here  in 
1741,  and  Joseph  Stennett  buried  his  wife  Rebecca  in  1744. 
The  publisher  family  of  Ward  opened  a  family  grave  in  1747. 
In  March  1749/50  the  last  male  Hollis  was  laid  to  rest,  the 
Reverend  Benjamin,  aged  54;  he  is  rather  a  puzzle,  and  where 
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he  ministered  has  not  been  traced.  Samuel  Wilson  of  Prescot 
Street  died  in  1750.  Three  years  later  the  Hollis  grave  was 
re-opened  for  a  son-in-law;  then  Benjamin  Seward  from  the 
Evesham  valley,  friend  of  Whitefield;  and  in  the  same  year 
James  Foster,  to  whom  splendid  tributes  were  paid,  witness  this 
apostrophe  by  Savage  : — 

But  see  th’accomplish’d  orator  appear. 

Refined  his  language,  and  his  reasoning  clear : 

Thou  only,  Foster,  hast  the  pleasing  art 

At  once  to  charm  the  ear,  and  mend  the  heart. 

In  1758  Dr.  Joseph  Stennett,  and  Professor  John  Ward  of 
Gresham  College :  his  namesake  of  the  printing  firm  two  years 
later.  Then  comes  a  pleasant  touch;  the  fine  tomb  of  Francis 
Smith  had  been  carved  in  a  friable  freestone  and  was  crumbling; 
his  descendant  Thomas  Cox  restored  it  in  1761,  the  first  of  many 
such  pious  deeds.  Between  1765  and  1772  there  was  sad 
mortality;  Brine,  Anderson,  Flower,  Bur  ford,  a  Straton,  Gill, 
McGowan’s  wife,  and  Messer,  were  all  laid  to  rest.  In  one  way, 
we  may  be  thankful,  for  half  of  these,  had  emptied  their  churches 
with  reactionary  preaching;  and  it  is  with  the  arrival  of 
Abraham  Booth  in  London  that  the  Baptist  churches  began  to 
revive.  A  Hollis  daughter,  buried  1776  at  the  age  of  92,  seems 
the  last  of  her  family,  though  the  name  was  assumed  by  a  legatee, 
no  Baptist.  In  the  next  decade  we  note  Josiah  Thompson  senior. 
Dr.  Llewellyn  the  historian,  Andrew  Gifford  of  the  British 
Museum  and  Eagle  Street,  with  McGowan,  and  Christopher 
Hall,  whose  church  at  once  moved  to  Bunhill  Row  and  thence 
to  Windmill  Hill,  as  if  to  be  near  the  pastor’s  resting-place; 
while  Hopkins  promptly  followed  his  predecessor  Gifford. 
Before  the  century  ran  out,  Anderson  of  Westminster,  Reynolds 
of  Cripplegate,  Dowars  of  Little  Alie  Street  (whose  church 
died  also).  Dr.  Samuel  Stennett  of  Wild  Street,  and  from  across 
the  river,  Joseph  Swain  of  Walworth.  This  seems  to  be  connected 
with  the  lease  of  the  Southwark  burial-ground  running  out; 
the  trustees  of  it  and  of  the  Duke  Street  meeting-house  were 
negligent  and  allowed  the  church  to  lose  its  premises.  So  in 
1805  Martin  Ready,  the  Peckham  schoolmaster,  and  Josiah 
Thompson  junior  the  antiquarian,  were  borne  across  the  Thames 
hither. 

The  last  forty  years  saw  no  falling  off;  and  the  perpetual 
demand  must  be  partly  accountable  for  the  disappearance  of  the 
oldest  graves.  It  is  impossible  to  bury  more  than  120,000  coffins 
in  this  limited  space  without  grave  destruction ;  not  six  thousand 
sites  can  be  traced.  Of  prominent  Baptists  we  note  Gwennap 
of  Piccadilly,  Dan  Taylor  in  1816,  which  suggests  that  the  Baptist 
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ground  in  the  east  was  no  longer  available,  Sowerby  of  a  church 
near  King’s  Cross  that  he  had  emptied  six  years  before  his  death, 
Jenkins  of  Walworth,  and  Thomas  Thomas  the  schoolmaster 
of  Peckham,  first  secretary  of  the  Baptist  Union.  The  third 
decade  saw  Martin,  formerly  of  Keppel  Street,  who  had  been 
expelled  from  the  Board  for  disloyalty ;  Button  the  minister  who 
had  dabbled  in  publishing;  John  Bolton  of  Spencer  Place; 
Thomas  Chevalier,  surgeon  to  the  king;  Horne,  who  had  been 
at  Grub  Street,  Aldersgate  Street,  Limehouse,  and  Commercial 
Road  in  the  last  twenty  years;  Hutchings  of  Unicorn  Yard; 
Timothy  Thonias  of  Devonshire  Square;  and  Thomas  Powell 
of  Mitchell  Street.  In  1832,  George  Washington  Wilks,  next 
year  Joseph  Hughes  of  Battersea,  the  Tract  Society  and  the  Bible 
Society,  also  Jonathan  Franklin,  who  had  taken  the  church  of 
Knollys  out  of  fellowship  with  the  Particular  Baptist  Fund;  in 
1834  James  Upton  of  the  Union,  and  Ivimey  the  historian.  With 
1836  they  laid  to  rest  old  John  Rippon,  the  antiquarian  who  had 
done  so  much  to  transcribe  the  inscriptions.  In  1838  they  brought 
from  Whitechapel  Thomas  Denham,  who  even  in  1799  had  been 
in  charge  of  a  church  at  Gould  Lane,  Limehouse ;  this  church 
seems  to  have  escaped  notice.  Chin  of  Walworth  in  1839; 
Powell  junior  and  William  Jones  the  Scotch  Baptist  in  1846; 
King  of  Bedford  in  1847 ;  David  Denham  late  of  Unicom  Yard 
in  1848.  Next  year  John  Andrews  Jones  laid  his  wife  to  rest 
here;  his  interest  was  stirred  in  the  place,  and  he  prepared  the 
first  popular  study  of  the  place.  It  was  in  good  time,  for  a 
closing  order  was  soon  made,  and  his  owm  bones  lie  elsewhere. 

Restorations  of  monuments  are  allowed,  and  two  in 
particular  excited  much  interest  and  popular  subscription; 
Daniel  Defoe  and  John  Bunyan.  A  little  pamphlet  can  be  bought 
at  the  gate,  which  enables  a  visitor  to  skim  the  cream  in  seventeen 
minutes.  A  scholarly  paper  and  chart  appeared  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Congregational  Historical  Society  of  1910; 
and  three  years  later,  Alfred  W.  Light  issued  a  second  popular 
account.  But  anyone  engaged  in  the  study  of  London  Non- 
formist  worthies  may  spend  his  time  most  profitably  at  the 
Guildhall  Library.  The  records  show  the  finance  of  the  place, 
residences  of  the  people,  persons  concerned  in  the  burials;  a 
mass  of  plain  contemporary  information  rather  different  from 
the  laudatory  inscriptions  cut  on  the  stones,  and  in  the  older 
cases  preserved  only  by  amateur  transcribers.  Much  has  been 
published  about  the  ministers ;  but  those  who  are  proud  of  their 
own  ancestors  as  deacons,  teachers,  or  undistinguished  members, 
will  be  able  to  build  up  their  pedigrees  for  perhaps  two  centuries. 

W.  T.  WHITLEY 
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Benjamin  Keach  had  published  a  score  of  works  by  1689, 
and  was  destined  to  publish  quite  thirty-four  more;  some 
of  them  ran  to  twenty  editions,  notably  his  Primer  for  Children, 
for  which  he  had  been  pilloried,  and  his  War  with  the  Devil,  an 
allegory  six  years  earlier  than  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  A  copy  of 
the  political  poem  named  in  the  title  has  just  been  acquired  for 
our  Society’s  Library  from  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Payne  of  Bugbrooke ; 
sbc  other  copies  are  known.  It  is  a  pocket  octavo  of  154  pages, 
with  two  plates,  and  a  six-page  publisher’s  list  of  1692.  The 
work  is  dedicated  to  William  and  Mary.  It  is  a  sequel  to  Sion 
in  Distress,  as  to  which  a  bibliographical  note  is  due. 

In  Sixty-Six  a  year  of  expectation 

Came  no  relief,  but  still  fresh  Lamentation;  .  .  . 

In  prospect  of  what  I  saw  coming  on 
Poor  Sion,  e’re  her  miseries  would  be  gone. 

And  therefore  did  before  that  year  run  out, 

Foretel  some  things  time  since  hath  brought  about.  .  .  . 
But  all  my  hopes  being  frustrate,  I  again 
In  the  year  Eighty  pour’d  out  Tears  amain. 

For  at  that  time  came  forth  a  new  Addition 
To  Sions  groans  and  sorrowful  condition. 

The  address  To  the  Reader  also  speaks  clearly  of  the  first 
impression  in  1666,  and  of  the  new  edition  in  1680  with 
enlargements.  Neither  edition  was  ever  advertised;  and  indeed 
in  1666  Keach  was  a  poor  unknown  man,  in  prison.  In  1683, 
however,  an  advertisement  of  The  Travels  of  True  Godliness 
styles  him  the  Author  of  Sion  in  Distress.  No  copy  of  1666  is 
known.  The  1680  enlarged  version  was  published  in  1681,  and 
six  copies  are  known;  the  edition  in  1691  is  called  the  second, 
of  1692  the  third. 

This  little  volume  of  1689  makes  extensive  quotations  from 
the  earlier,  to  show  how  his  hopes  had  been  fulfilled.  It  also 
quotes  a  poem  by  Stephen  Colledge,  executed  for  treason  31 
August,  1681 ;  one  couplet  deserves  note  : — 

But  Walls  and  Bars  cannot  a  Prison  make. 

The  Free-born  Soul  enjoys  its  Liberty. 

Colledge,  therefore,  was  no  narrow-minded  Puritan,  but 
was  familiar  with  Richard  Lovelace’s  lines  to  Althea 
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Stxane  walls  do  not  a  prison  make, 

Nor  iron  bars  a  cage. 

The  poem  reviews  the  story  of  suffering  since  the  reaction  after 
the  Popish  Plot. 

But  to  return;  nothing  for  many  years 
Is  seen  but  Persecution,  Bloud  and  Tears,  .  .  . 

Did  a  Dissenter  Law  or  Justice  crave? 

He’s  branded  for  a  Rascal,  Rebel,  Slave. 

A  dozen  lines  are  given  to  Titus  Oates  being  whipped,  with 
great  eulogy;  he  had  not  yet  deceived  Baptists  and  been 
excommunicated  by  them.  Abraham  Holmes,  who  had  moved  in 
the  army  from  Cambridge  to  Leith,  Exeter,  Burntisland,  had 
been  in  the  Army  Council,  had  been  involved  in  the  Rye  House 
plot,  had  been  captured  after  Sedgemoor,  called  forth  this 
apostrophe : — 

Brave  Colonel  Holmes,  Wise,  Valiant  and  Sincere, 
Who  didst  to  Sion  true  affection  bear. 

Thy  worthy  name  shall  not  forgotten  be, 

.But  shall  recorded  be  in  History 
To  after  Ages;  nor  can  thy  Arrears 
Be  duly  paid  without  a  Flood  of  tears. 

Great  Soul !  thy  Life  thou  seemedst  to  despise, 
Rather  than  ask  it  of  thine  Enemies.  .  .  . 

How  didst  thou  grieve  and  publicly  bewail 
Thy  undertaking  should  so  strangely  fail? 

And  yet  Prophetically  didst  Divine, 

It  would  revive  again  in  little  time,  .  .  . 

And  now  the  sad  Spectators  wondring  saw. 

The  Horses  long  refuse  the  Sledge  to  draw ; 

The  poor  dumb  Beasts  by  Heavens  Instinct  are 
Made  sharp  Reprovers,  whilst  the  Lash  they  bear; 
Yet  all  these  warnings  from  the  Foe  are  hid. 

For  dye  they  must,  and  dye  they  also  did; 
Although  on  foot  to  slaughter  they  must  drudge, 
To  gratify  a  most  Tyrannical  Judge. 

Then  comes  a  long  section  on  the  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
church  at  Lyme  Regis;  has  the  church  there  erected  a  tablet 
to  him  with  any  couplet? 

The  next  Great  Worthy  ’mongst  the  vanquisht  Host, 
Which  in  that  hour  of  darkness  I  have  lost, 

A  Preacher  was,  indu’d  with  Holy  Art, 

Who  did  dissolve  the  Stone  in  many  a  Heart,  .  .  . 
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Must  Sampson  fall  by  the  Philistines  hand 
Who  from  their  bondage  strove  to  save  the  Land  ?  .  .  . 
Have  you  not  seen  an  early  rising  Lark 
Mounting  aloft,  making  the  Sun  her  mark? 

Lo,  here’s  a  Lark  that  soar’d  up  higher,  higher, 

Till  he  had  flung  himself  into  Heav’ns  Quire. 

Macaulay  apparently  drew  on  this  poem,  which  has  a  section 
on  the  Hewlings,  grandsons  of  Kiflfln.  Some  attention  is  due  to 
one  vindication : — 

Undaunted  Rumbold  is  the  next  that  I 
Register  in  my  mournful  Elegy, 

He  both  Couragious  and  Religious  was. 

Whose  Zeal  for  Countreys  Freedom  did  surpass 
Most  others;  and  although  he  then  did  lye 
Under  the  scandal  and  the  infamy 
Of  secretly  conspiring  how  to  slay 
His  Soveraign  Lord  in  a  vile  treacherous  way. 

Which  he  deny’d,  and  did  abominate,  .  .  . 

But  Reach  does  not  explain  exactly,  who,  at  the  Rye  House, 
did  intend  to  assassinate  Charles,  though  he  shows  how  he  drew 
the  line  between  private  murder  and  open  rebellion.  There  is 
another  long  passage  that  seems  to  show  how  Thomas  Hicks, 
Baptist  champion  against  the  Quakers,  ended  his  life ; — 

Dear  Hicks,  shall  slanderous  mouths  seek  to  defame. 
And  so  calumniate  so  sweet  a  name?  .  .  . 

A  worthy  Preacher,  who  could  not  comply 
With  what  his  Conscience  could  not  justifie.  .  .  . 

But  he’s  a  Rebel',  Ay!  that,  that’s  the  cry; 

Now  as  to  that,  let’s  weigh  impartially 
His  dying  words,  now  printed,  which  relate 
He  did  believe  Monmouth  legitimate. 

Reach,  as  a  Londoner,  was  much  excited  by  the  death  of 
Alderman  Cornish,  and  only  spatchcocks  in  to  a  long  passage 
about  him,  a  few  lines  as  to  Elizabeth  Gaunt : — 

Few  of  thy  Sex  ever  excelled  thee 
In  Zeal,  in  Rnowledge,  or  in  Charity, 

Who  wast  condemn’d  a  cruel  death  to  die, 

’Cause  thou  relievedst  men  in  misery.  .  .  . 

Who  by  a  Jury  at  Hicks-Hall  was  freed. 

Yet  at  th’  Old  Bailey  ’gainst  her  they  proceed ; 

A  London  Jury  took  her  Life  away. 

Which  they  may  answer  for  another  day. 
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When  he  wrote,  William  and  Mary  reigned  in  England,  but 
he  was  concerned  about  the  state  of  things  in  Ireland,  fearing 
that  the  massacres  of  1641  would  be  repeated : — 

Is’t  fit  such  bloody  Butchers  should  bear  sway, 
Whose  Hearts  were  never  changed  to  this  day. 

Here’s  not  a  Constable,  ev’n  so  mean  a  place. 

But  what  is  of  the  Irish  Popish  Race. 

There  are  always  people  who  lament  the  degeneracy  of 
their  times,  and  the  declension  of  Christians.  Pages  are  filled 
with  faithful  exposure  and  warning.  Then  comes  a  prolonged 
attack  on  the  Romanisers,  who  are  depicted  as  planning  to  divide 
Protestant  opinion  with  the  1687  Declaration  of  Indulgence  : — 

Some  other  of  thy  Children  we  will  please. 

By  giving  of  their  Consciences  some  ease; 

We’ll  give  them  Conventicle  Room  that  they 
May  let  us  steal  the  Englishman  away. 

We  cannot  wonder  at  the  strong  language  used  in  1689; 
there  was  a  good  deal  in  1918.  It  is  more  pleasant  to  cull  a 
few  verses  frqm  the  hymns,  which  Keach  had  long  been  training 
his  people  to  appreciate  and  use.  One  sums  up  like  a  good 
Calvinist : — 

Let  all  men  know ;  The  Power  Divine 
Is  absolute,  and  that  alone. 

None  ever  ’gainst  him  did  combine. 

But  they  were  surely  overthrown. 

’Tis  He  pulls  down,  and  sets  up  too. 

And  who  dares  say.  What  dost  thou  do? 

An  address  to  the  discontented  subject  was  not  intended  for 
congregational  song,  but  ends  on  a  fine  note  : — 

Can  none  be  Loyal  to  the  King, 

But  only  those  that  roar  and  sing. 

And  drink  his  health  each  day? 

Come  don’t  mistake,  for  certainly 
He  shows  the  greatest  Loyalty 
Who  for  him  most  doth  Pray. 

Ireland  was  much  on  men’s  minds  then,  and  Keach  has  one 
long  H\Tnn  of  Praise  which  includes  a  prayer  for  her  conversion. 
An  even  longer  “  Sighs  for  Ireland  ”  quickens  his  imagination 
and  shows  how  he  could  follow  up  a  train  of  thought,  and  even 
in  that  day  rise  to  the  great  Missionary  theme  of  Baptists— in 
tropic  lands  at  least ; — 
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Let  not  thy  Glorious  Sun  appear 
To  lighten  only  these  dark  Parts; 

But  let  the  Nations,  far  and  near. 

Thy  Gospel-Light  have  in  their  hearts  : 
From  Ireland,  Lord,  all  Clouds  expel. 
Oh,  pity  there  thy  Israel.  .  .  . 

Let  thy  blest  Gospel  grow  and  work 
Victoriously  in  every  place; 

Let  Tartars,  and  the  ignorant  Turk 
Enlightened  be  with  Heavenly  Grace : 
Poor  Ireland,  Lord,  relieve  with  speed. 
For  whom  our  Hearts  do  almost  bleed. 

Send  forth  thy  Light  ev’n  like  the  Morn, 
That  it  o’re  all  the  Earth  may  fly 
From  Cancer  unto  Capricorn; 

That  all  Lands,  which  in  darkness  lye. 
May  see  how  they  have  gone  astray. 
And  be  reduc’d  to  the  Right  way. 


Robert  Booth  of  Kirkby  Woodhouse. 

Robert  Booth  was  the  second  son  of  an  elder  Robert  Booth 
of  Annesley  Woodhouse,  on  the  north-western  edge  of  Notts., 
and  of  Elizabeth  Bradley  of  Kirkby-in-Ashfield,  who  died  in  1800, 
leaving  brothers  Thomas  and  Elias.  Our  Robert  had  an  elder 
brother  Abraham,  who  was  schoolmaster  and  preacher  at 
Sutton-in-Ashfield,  then  from  1769  pastor  at  Little  Prescot  street, 
London.  Another  brother,  Jacob,  also  went  south  to  Hadley 
Green.  At  Annesley  Woodhouse  in  1800  was  a  third  brother, 
William,  about  to  marry;  and  a  sister  Mary  who  had  married 
away,  and  had  a  daughter  married  at  Grantham,  but  had  come 
back  to  the  old  town.  Robert  lost  three  children  of  consumption, 
and  was  about  to  lose  a  fourth ;  William  died  at  Kirkby  Wood- 
house  in  1836,  a  bachelor;  the  eldest  son  Robert  had  moved 
to  Nottingharn,  where  he  built  the  first  hosiery  warehouse  in 
the  town,  but  in  December  1844  he  too  was  buried  at  Kirkby 
Woodhouse,  a  bachelor;  two  daughters  had  married,  the  elder 
to  James  Smith,  treasurer  of  the  General  Baptist  Academy. 

Our  Robert  was  attached  not  only  to  his  own  church,  but 
also  to  the  Particular  Baptist  church  at  Sutton-in-Ashfield,  which 
owed  its  origin  to  his  brother  Abraham  ;  of  this  interest  he  gave 
tangible  proof  in  a  gift  by  which  the  church  still  profits.  It 
seemed  a  little  strange  that  Abraham  never  came  back  to  see 
this  church ;  but  one  of  Robert’s  descendants  has  sent  the  Society 
five  letters  from  Abraham  to  Robert,  which  indicate  that  his 
health  prevented  any  distant  travel.  One  of  them  seems 
interesting  on  many  counts,  and  may  well  be  printed :  he  was 
sixty-four  years  old,  and  had  just  over  five  years  left : — 

“  London,  Dec.  5,  1800. 

“  Dear  Brother,  I  here  send  you  an  Old  Great  Coat  for 
■“  uncle  Elias  Bradley.  If,  however,  you  think  he  has  no  occasion 
“  for  it,  you  may  give  it  to  William  Alleyn,  or  any  other  person 
whom  you  may  consider  as  having  the  most  need. 

“  I  should  be  glad  to  be  informed  by  you,  the  first 
“  opportunity,  whether  you  think  Uncle  Elias  stands  in  present 
“  need  of  assistance,  for  it  would  be  our  sin  &  our  shame  to 
“  suffer  him  to  want  the  necessaries  of  life.  Give  my  duty  to 
■“  him  :  &  may  the  Lord  prepare  him  for  his  approaching  end ! 
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“  Should  be  glad  of  information,  how  it  is  with  the  labouring 
■“  Poor ;  what  are  the  prices  of  Provisions ;  &  what  your  Parish- 
"  Rates  are  to  the  Poor.  Should  be  glad  to  hear,  whether  you 
"‘think  Sister  Morrell  is  comfortably  situated  at  Grantham. 

“  My  Cough,  at  present,  is  not  violent ;  but  I  expect  it  will 
be  worse  after  a  while :  &  my  respiration  is  becoming  rather 
“  worse  &  worse  every  year.  At  this,  however,  I  have  no  reason 
"  to  wonder;  for  I  am  now  an  old  man.  My  Wife  also  is  pretty 
“well.  But  were  a  sharp  frost  to  set  in,  &  to  continue  a  good 
“while,  it  would  probably  be  very  trying  to  us  both,  &  perhaps 
finish  our  days :  as  it  would  probably  exceedingly  affect  our 
“  respiration.  Blessed  be  God  for  a  good  hope  through  grace ! — 
"‘Wm.  Robinson  is  getting  better,  and  attends  his  business;  but 
“  his  wound  heals  very  slowly. 

“  How  goes  brother  William  on  ?  Are  you  intimate  one 
“  with  another  now  ?  How  goes  the  cause  of  religion  on  at  your 
“  Meeting,  &  among  the  Baptists  at  Sutton  ?  O,  Brother,  in  such 
“times  of  distress  as  these,  we  have  need  of  spiritual  supports! 
“  &  I  am  very  apprehensive  the  state  of  things  will  be  worse, 
“before  it  be  better.  May  the  Lord  fit  us  for  his  will  in  all 
“  things  I  My  Wife  &  Children  unite  in  love  &  duty,  as  due. 
“  I  remain, 

“  dear  Brother,  yours  in  fraternal  affection,  A.  BOOTH. 

“  Mr.  Robert  Booth,  Kirkby  Woodhouse.” 


Allington  in  Wilts,  1867. 

In  the  third  decade  of  the  last  century,  when  England  had 
recovered  from  the  distractions  of  the  long  continental  war,  many 
earnest  people  were  moved  to  attempt  something  for  the  social, 
moral  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  nation.  Amongst  these  efforts 
the  founding  of  Evangelical  places  of  worship  was  extensive, 
as  the  date  on  many  a  town  or  village  chapel  and  roadside  meeting¬ 
house  records.  Some  of  these  buildings  are  in  such  isolated 
districts  as  to  suggest  a  wave  of  spiritual  fervour  and  concern 
that  can  hardly  now  be  realised.  One  of  them  stands  in  the 
quiet  village  of  Allington  near  Devizes,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Wiltshire  downs.  The  inscription  in  front  reads  “  Bethel  Chapel, 
1829.” 

Living  at  Andover  in  1867,  the  announcement  of  the 
Anniversary  and  the  presence  of  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Philpot,  attracted 
me.  I  had  beard  him  some  years  before  in  Nottinghamshire 
and  he  was  a  friend  of  some  of  my  people.  There  were  no 
motor-coaches  in  those  days,  so  it  meant  a  pilgrimage ,  on  foot 
one  pleasant  Saturday  afternoon,  past  Weyhill,  Ludgershall  and 
other  little  hamlets;  past  sheep  farms,  along  dusty  roads,  till 
at  Upavon,  weariness  and  the  westering  sun  suggested  rest. 

The  little  village  and  its  few  shops  were  busy  with  week-end 
rural  customers,  and  no  place  of  rest  responded  to  my  inquiries; 
but  it  was  suggested  that  at  the  “  Charlton  Cat,”  an  inn  two 
miles  further  on,  I  should  be  sure  of  hospitality.  My  informant 
noticing  my  perplexity  at  the  strange  name,  explained  that  it  was 
once  “  The  Tiger,”  but  during  a  renovation  the  sign  writer 
depicted  such  a  curious  animal  that  the  natives  called  it  “  The 
Cat.”  This  I  reached  in  the  shadows,  and  the  landlord,  a 
youngish  labouring  man,  and  his  wife,  seemed  pleased  to  receive 
me,  “  and  so  to  bed.” 

Morning  dawned,  a  golden  summer  Sunday  morning. 
Breakfast  and  family  prayer  with  the  landlord  and  his  little 
family,  then  to  walk  along  the  pleasant  Vale  of  Pewsey,  seeing 
the  famous  “White  Horse”  on  the  steep  slope  of  the  Downs; 
on  through  cross-country  lanes  to  Allington,  the  end  of  my 
twenty-seven  miles’  walk. 

A  good  congregation  was  assembling  to  fill  little  Bethel. 
More  than  one  distinguished  adherent  drove  over  in  his  carriage 
from  a  distance.  Friends  came,  some  in  gigs  and  other  vehicles, 
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I  from  far  and  near.  Farm  labourers  and  village  folk — on  one 
purpose  bent,  remindful  of  Dr.  Watts’  verse — 

“  Lord,  how  delightful  ’tis  to  see 
j  A  whole  assembly  worship  Thee; 

'  At  once  they  sing,  at  once  they  pray, 

i  They  hear  of  heaven  and  learn  the  way.” 

I  At  10.30  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Philpot,  M.A., — erewhile  Fellow  and 
'  Tutor  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  whose  scholastic  gifts  and 
family  connections  would  have  led  to  a  Bishopric  had  he 
:  remained  in  the  Established  Church — took  the  service  and 

[  preached  one  of  those  deep  experimental  sermons  that  touch 

;  serious  minds  and  anxious  souls. 

At  the  close  friends  welcomed  friends,  spoke  to  strangers 
'  and  introduced  visitors,  and  then  many  had  dinner  in  the  vestry. 

'  I  was  noticed  and  questioned,  and  my  walk  rather  surprised  some. 
One  kindly  farmer  said,  “  Well  young  man,  if  ever  you’re  tempted 
to  think  you’re  all  wrong,  remember  you  had  enough  concern 
for  the  truth  as  to  do  all  that  journey  to  hear  it.  I’ll  give  you 
■  a  lift  part  of  the  way  back.” 

I  The  afternoon  service  followed;  after  partings  and  last 

j  words  the  congregation  slowly  departed;  horses  were  harnessed 
to  the  vans  and  gigs,  and  Bethel  ended  its  great  day. 
i  My  farmer  friend  fulfilled  his  promise  and  drove  me  several 

1  miles,  then  set  me  down  at  the  nearest  cross  roads,  and  with  a 
few  directions  and  a  hearty  handshake  went  on  his  way,  leaving 
me  to  go  mine,  with  much  to  think  about,  in  the  rural  beauty  of 
that  sweet  Sunday  evening,  till  late  and  weary  I  reached 
Andover. 

The  little  cause,  like  many  others,  alas,  has  declined.  Old 
members  long  since  dead  and  their  places  not  filled  up.  At 
times  “  on  the  ebb  of  closing.”  Now  no  church  members  but 
a  few  friends  who  love  the  place  still  attend  on  Sunday  after¬ 
noons  only,  depending  for  ministry  on  some  one  coming  from 
Devizes  or  other  neighbouring  Chapels. 

The  Centenary  was  celebrated  last  year,  1929,  when  Mr. 
H.  E.  Carr,  of  Chippenham,  preached,  as  he  also  did  at  the 
101st  Anniversary  on  August  4  this  year. 

T.  R.  HOOPER. 


Collecting  for  a  Chapel. 

An  old  account-book,  leather-bound  and  brass-clasped,  small 
enough  for  the  pocket,  has  been  given  by  Mr.  W.  Dotisio 
of  Brad  ford-on- Avon  to  our  Society.  To  the  superficial  observer 
it  contains  sermons  preached  in  1836.  But  close  inspection  shows 
that  the  thrrfty  owner  wrote  these  in  between  the  lines  of  the 
record  of  a  begging  expedition  on  behalf  of  a  chapel  to  be 
built  at  Corsham  in  1828. 

A  Baptist  cause  rose  there  in  1822  out  of  the  Independent 
church.  People  met  at  first  in  a  converted  cottage,  then  built 
a  room  able  to  hold  200.  A  church  was  formed  1823,  and  next 
year  Henry  Webley  took  the  oversight  with  the  approval  of  the 
Home  Mission.  He  did  so  well  that  by  1828  a  third  home 
was  needed.  Money  was  promised,  but  this  time  it  was  decided 
to  make  an  appeal  to  friends  outside.  The  case  was  laid  before 
the  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society  at  Bath,  and  on  12  April 
1828  it  was  commended,  and  a  statement  in  the  collecting  book 
was  signed  by  John  Paul  Porter  of  Bath,  Thomas  Gough  of 
Westbury  Leigh,  Robert  Aitchison  of  Bratton,  Joseph  Rodway 
of  Bradford,  Peter  Anstie  and  W.  Walton  of  Trowbridge, 
Thomas  Ayres  of  Keynsham,  Owen  Clarke  of  Taunton,  Thomas 
Sturges  of  Melksham,  and  John  Edwards,  secretary  to  the 
Society.  Other  signatures  were  soon  secured;  Joseph  Dear  of 
Caine,  Samuel  Webley  of  Avening,  James  Dunn  of  Hampton, 
Henry  Hawkins  of  Stroud,  James  Biggs  and  J.  S.  Bunce  of 
Devizes,  William  Cornwall  of  Avebury,  Thomas  Clarke  of 
Paulton. 

With  these  credentials,  Webley  visited  Bradford-on-Avon, 
Chippenham,  Tytherton,  Norton,  Melksham,  Martho,  Hunger- 
ford,  Newbury,  Oakingham,  Trowbridge,  Bath,  Laverton,  Market 
Lavington,  Devizes,  Salisbury,  Downton,  Forton,  Ryde,  Newport, 
Yarmouth,  Weymouth,  Poole,  Charmouth,  Hilsley,  Kingswood, 
Midsomer  Norton,  Westbury,  Bratton  and  Sherborne.  Apparently 
this  tour  occupied  nearly  four  months,  and  subscriptions  of  from 
half-a-crown  to  five  pounds  were  gathered.  At  Frome  in  August 
other  signatures  were  secured,  including  W.  H.  Murch  of 
Stepney.  Hammersmith,  Maidenhead,  Grittleton,  Coleme, 
Kingston,  Andover,  Whitchurch,  Longparish,  Broughton, 
Weymouth  again,  Axminster,  were  visited. 

The  chapel  was  opened  on  1  January  1829,  before  all  the 
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funds  needed  were  collected.  Fresh  appeal  was  made,  and  on 
6  October  1830  the  committee  (of  the  Bristol  Building  Fund?) 
examined  and  approved,  and  added  a  special  commendation  to 
friends  in  Bristol;  this  was  signed  by  Samuel  Newell,  William 
Thorp,  John  Wooldridge,  William  Lucy,  Thomas  Winter,  Thomas 
Roberts  and  John  Leifchild.  A  close  examination  of  the  lists 
shows  that  if  a  man  lent  the  weight  of  his  name  to  the  appeal, 
he  seldom  gave  the  weight  of  his  guinea  to  the  collector.  With 
a  minister  this  is  explicable.  John  Blakeman  of  Crayford  had 
just  inscribed  that  under  existing  circumstances  they  were  not 
able  to  render  assistance,  but  did  not  doubt  the  respectability, 
from  the  signatures  borne.  Nine  friends  at  Gravesend,  however, 
did  give  their  crowns  or  half-crowns;  but  Canterbury  and 
Chatham  were  not  very  helpful,  though  Margate  led  off  with 
thirty  and  fifty  shillings. 

A  fillip  was  given  on  17  October  1831  by  Thomas  Fox 
Newman  of  Frome,  with  a  new  testimonial,  and  soon  afterwards 
the  collecting  ceased.  The  chapel  was  freed  from  debt,  and  the 
indefatigable  pastor  at  once  inspired  the  church  to  build  two  more 
chapels,  at  Biddestone  and  Alington.  Indeed  within  eight 
years  there  were  chapels  also  at  Moor  Green,  Sherstone,  Sandy 
Lane  and  Yatton  Keynell,  while  three  needed  enlargement,  and 
three  more  villages  were  evangelized. 

The  accounts  are  of  interest  in  many  ways.  Now  that  we 
have  to  pay  £45  a  place  for  an  elementary  school,  it  is  tantalizing 
to  read  of  chapels  at  £1  a  place.  The  whole  incident  shows  the 
sturdy  reliance  of  the  West  Country  on  its  own  churches; 
London  might  not  have  existed. 


Sir  John  Bramston’s  Notes  on  Dissenters. 

Conventicles  being  suppressed  in  1686,  use  has  been 
made  of  the  houses  for  those  meetings,  for  the  use  of  the 
orthodox  and  conformable  clergy  and  their  auditors;  a  great 
ease,  and  of  great  benefit  to  the  parishioners  in  great  parishes. 
[London  was  chiefly  in  view.] 

In  1687  the  king  changes  several  justices  of  the  peace, 
judging  that  the  new  ones,  out  of  hatred  to  the  Church  of 
England,  and  out  of  desire  to  have  the  penal  laws  abrogated, 
they  will  also  promote  the  taking  away  the  Test  too.  The  king 
sends  Commissioners  into  London,  Middlesex,  and  into  every 
county,  to  enquire  what  moneys  had  been  levied  on  the  Dissenters 
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of  all  sorts,  and  by  whom,  in  matters  relating  to  religion. 
[Apparently  an  attempt  was  made,  and  failed,  to  compel 
reimbursement.] 

In  1688  the  mobile  that  day  the  king  went,  grew  very  unruly, 
and  in  great  multitudes  assembled;  and  pulled  down  that  night 
and  the  following  day  many  houses  where  mass  was  said  and 
priests  lodged.  They  went  also  to  Wild  House,  the  Spanish 
Ambassador’s;  the  rabble  demolished  that  chapel.  [It  was 
rebuilt  by  the  nation,  but  the  ambassador  ceased  to  use  the  house, 
and  the  Baptists  hired  it;  it  became  famous  as  Little  Wild 
Street.] 

Elinor,  wife  of  Thomas  Rands,  died  11  October  1691.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman,  Mr.  Colson,  in  Lincolnshire, 
but  she  turned  Anabaptist;  died  in  London. 

I  have  been  ill  with  a  cold  a  week,  and  I  was  in  fear  I 
should  not  have  been  able  to  go  to  church  on  Christmas  Day 
[1699]  ;  but  I  thank  God  I  went,  received  the  communion  at  the 
rails;  this  being  the  first  time  the  communion  hath  been 
celebrated  since  the  table  was  railed  in,  and  the  pulpit  removed. 
[Sir  John  died  within  six  weeks,  at  the  age  of  88.  This  note  as 
to  the  communion-rails  is  to  be  compared  with  a  recollection  of 
59  years  earlier,  as  to  the  doings  of  the  royalist  army  raised  to 
fight  the  Scots  : — ] 

A  special  commission  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  for  trial  of 
some  soldiers,  who  had  broken  into  the  church  at  Easterford- 
Kelvedon,  burnt  the  rails  about  the  communion  table,  stolen  the 
surplice  and  the  church  plate,  or  some  of  it;  my  father  sitting 
there  as  judge. 

[Sir  John  lived  at  Roxwell,  four  miles  west  of  Chelmsford. 
In  the  grand-jury  room  of  that  assize-town,  are  monuments  and 
portraits  of  the  family.  He  was  a  Knight  of  the  Bath,  and 
member  of  many  parliaments.  He  began  his  autobiography  in 
1683,  so  that  all  notes  except  that  of  1640  are  contemporary. 
He  would  have  been  surprised  had  he  lived  eight  years  longer, 
to  find  land  at  his  park-gates  bequeathed  as  an  endowment  for 
the  Baptist  church  at  Halstead.] 


Reviews. 

Contemporary  Thought  of  India  by  A.  C.  Underwood,  M.A., 
D.D.,  in  The  Library  of  Contemporary  Thought,  edited  by  W. 
Tudor  Jones,  M.A.,  D.Ph.  (Williams  &  Norgate,  5s.  net.). 

India  again.  We  cannot  escape  this  land  of  fascinating  and 
infinite  variety.  It  is  on  our  hearts  and  in  our  minds.  At  the 
moment  when  this  is  being  written,  its  leaders  are  assembled  in 
London  at  the  Round  Table  Conference.  They  are  articulating 
the  modem,  almost  fierce,  desire  that  the  destiny  of  the  country 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  their  own  countrymen.  Like  the 
adolescent  struggling  for  the  right  to  think  for  itself,  India 
beckons  the  future.  Emblazoned  there  it  sees  freedom:  the  . 
implications  of  responsibility  may  not  be  visioned  as  clearly. 
India’s  problems  are  of  a  peculiarly  intricate  and  difficult  nature, 
hardly  understandable  apart  from  careful  study  of  the  country’s 
history  and  a  desire  to  catch  something  of  the  spirit  of  the 
East. 

Dr.  Underwood’s  book  is  an  invaluable  introduction  to  those 
problems.  Here  are  the  facts,  marshalled  with  care  and 
precision,  and  yet,  withal,  in  interesting,  pellucid,  English.  Ten 
years’  residence  in  Serampore  enables  him  to  move  with  intimacy 
among  the  political,  social  and  religious  movements  which  have 
brought  about  the  India  of  1930.  He  shows  how  the  demands  of 
half-a-century  ago  for  moderate  nationalism  developed  along 
extremer  channels  and  reached  the  revolutionary  nationalism  of 
recent  days.  The  long  chapter  on  “  Post-War  Politics  ”  is 
particularly  enlightening,  and  has  the  merit  of  bringing  the  reader 
to  the  summer  of  1930.  The  two  volumes  of  the  Simon 
Commission  Report  receive  careful  discussion ;  but  perhaps  one’s 
attention  is  more  concerned  with  the  possibilities  behind  the 
statement  that  “  the  most  sinister  feature  of  post-war  politics 
is  the  emergence  of  secular  republicanism.”  The  risk  that 
“Western  Materialism  will  wield  such  influence  in  the  East 
as  to  convert  it  into  the  greatest  future  menace  to  all  spirituality  ” 
is  obvious.  Chapters  on  the  Depressed  Classes,  the  Masses,  and 
the  Women’s  Movement,  “  one  of  the  most  hopeful  features  of 
the  present  situation,”  precede  the  longest  section  of  the  book, 
that  which  deals  with  religious  influences.  “  The  progress  of 
Christianity  in  India  would  have  been  greater  than  it  is,  were 
it  not  for  the  difficulty  Indians  have  had  in  separating  it  from 
Western  political  ascendancy  and  Western  economic  exploitation.” 
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The  portraits  of  Tagore,  who  “  is  inexplicable  apart  from  the 
impact  of  Christianity  upon  the  Hindu  mind,”  of  Gandhi,  who 
“  has  helped  many  in  India  to  find  new  meaning  in  the  suffering 
love  of  Christ  on  the  Cross,”  and  of  Radhakrishnan,  are  drawn 
with  sympathetic  insight  and  lead  to  the  final  illuminating  chapter 
on  “  Indian  Christianity.” 

There  are  only  232  pages,  but  into  that  space  Dr.  Underwood 
has  packed  a  mass  of  well-digested  material  which  makes  the 
book  one  to  be  read  and  retained. 

SEYMOUR  J.  PRICE. 


KARL  BARTH  was  asked  to  give  two  addresses  last  May 
to  a  branch  of  the  Students’  Christian  Union.  In  translation  they 
appear  as  The  Christian  Life  (S.C.M.,  li.  6d.),  and  English 
students  also  may  now  profit  by  his  direct  talk.  He  was  invited 
to  speak  on  the  Formation  of  this  life,  and  he  based  his  reply 
on  Romans  xii.  1  and  2.  In  summary  it  runs  thus  : — Though  the 
sacrifice  for  sin  has  been  made,  though  the  Spirit  now  lives 
within,  yet  we  are  only  on  the  way,  not  yet  at  the  goal.  We 
ourselves  still  need  daily  mercy,  while  we  are  now  acknowledged 
by  God,  held  by  Him.  The  power  of  direction  is  granted  to  us, 
the  problem  is,  how  to  exercise  it.  We  act  daily,  act  through 
the  body ;  the  body  then  is  to  be  dedicated  to  God,  as  a  response 
to  His  acknowledgement.  But  acts  must  be  guided  by  reason. 
We  must  valuate  this  world,  God’s  world,  yet  spoiled  by  the 
conflict  of  many  selfish  selves;  of  such  a  world  there  can  be  no 
acceptance.  God’s  ultimate  world  is  not  ephemeral,  like  this; 
we  must  unceasingly  aim  at  comprehending  what  He  is  gradually 
making  real,  and  in  harmony  with  His  purpose  must  seek  to  make 
it  apparent  and  actual ;  a  world  such  as  He  desires,  in  unison 
with  Himself. 


Church  Union  by  Federation. 

Most  Christians  feel  to-day  the  need  for  more  intimate 
fellowship,  not  only  of  persons,  but  of  churches.  Some 
are  impressed  with  their  geographical  limitations  and  desire  a 
better  understanding  with  groups  on  the  Continent;  others  are 
grieved  at  local  overlapping,  and  wish  for  a  better  knowledge  of 
those  in  their  own  village.  All  feel  that  they  do  not  attain  what 
was  the  purpose  of  their  Founder,  “  that  they  may  be  one,  even 
as  We,”  the  Father  and  the  Son. 

There  has  been  much  earnest  exploration  from  many  angles. 
But  generally  there  has  been  one  tacit  assumption,  that  unity 
involves  one  corporation  organised  on  lines  quite  familiar  in 
English  politics,  with  one  code  of  laws,  one  governing  body; 
when  carried  to  its  logical  issue,  with  one  visible  supreme  ruler. 
The  text  quoted  above  supplies  no  warrant  for  this :  unity  is 
desired,  but  a  unity  by  no  means  rhechanical,  a  unity  of  spirit, 
life,  purpose.  This  may  be  expressed  in  many  methods  of 
organisation.  It  is  proposed  to  indicate  another  of  such  methods, 
familiar  enough  in  political  and  economic  life,  but  not  seriously 
explored  for  ecclesiastical  organisation;  the  plan  of  Federation. 

Such  an  examination  is  not  purely  academic.  In  1926  the 
Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  which  had  been 
carefully  considering  overtures  made  six  years  earlier  from 
Lambeth,  returned  the  reply  that  it  would  not  unite  on  the  basis 
proposed,  but  that  it  was  ready  to  join  in  exploring  the  possibility 
of  a  Federal  Union.  And  in  1930,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Continua¬ 
tion  Committee  of  the  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order, 
Professor  Adolf  Deissmann  spoke  at  length  on  isomewhat  similar 
lines.  When  the  British  section  of  a  great  communion  thrice  the 
size  of  the  Anglican,  and  a  great  Continental  leader,  independently 
look  in  the  same  direction,  that  deserves  practical  attention. 

Federation  is  a  method  well  tried  in  political  affairs,  with  a 
history  of  two  and  a  half  millenniums.  Switzerland,  America, 
Australia,  work  on  this  line;  India  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
British  Nations  are  exploring.  Let  us  make  sure  of  its  salient 
points. 

A  Federal  State  is  composed  of  several  groups;  each  of 
which  has  a  large  measure  of  internal  self-government ;  each  of 
which  recognises  the  validity  of  the  methods  of  its  sisters, 
though  possibly  different  from  its  own;  all  of  which  have  agreed 
to  unite  for  certain  mutual  purposes  internally,  and  for  all  pur¬ 
poses  externally, 
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To  illustrate  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  Province 
of  Quebec  regulates  property  and  civil  rights  and  all  municipal 
affairs;  neither  the  province  of  New  Brunswick  nor  the 
Dominion  as  a  whole  intervenes  in  these  matters ;  though  Quebec 
may  be  very  different  from  its  sister  provinces  in  its  laws,  their 
validity  is  recognised  on  all  hands.  A  company  may  be  incor¬ 
porated  under  the  laws  of  Ontario,  and  work  wholly  within  its 
Iwrders,  on  lines  quite  independent  of  those  adopted  in  Alberta, 
where  a  company  with  the  same  general  objects  may  be 
organised  on  a  very  different  pattern;  each  company  is  quite 
legal,  and  ii  recognised  in  all  provincial  and  Dominion  courts. 
Nova  Scotia  has  seven  sorts  of  judicial  courts,  much  resembling 
English;  while  Manitoba  is  content  with  a  King’s  Bench,  county 
courts,  police  magistrates :  there  is  no  attempt  at  a  standardised 
pattern.  But  matters  of  ciiminal  law,  customs  duties,  passports 
and  all  external  relations,  are  dealt  with  by  the  Dominion  as  a 
whole. 

Here  then  is  a  style  of  union  very  congenial  to  people  of  our 
blood,  working  as  between  people  of  differing  races  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  tested  in  different  places,  approving  itself  for  nearly  ISO 
years,  and  being  regarded  with  increasing  attraction  in  political 
circles.  Can  it  be  adopted  for  ecclesiastical  purposes? 

Something  approaching  it  has  a  promising  record.  The 
Orthodox  Churches  of  the  East  have  long  associated  on  lines  of 
this  kind ;  considering  how  they  were  originally  Greek,  and  how 
Greeks  had  had  federal  union  of  cities  long  before  the  Christian 
era,  this  is  most  natural.  Each  patriarch  with  his  synod  has 
oversight  of  one  group;  by  subdivision  or  by  transplantation, 
new  groups  have  been  formed,  notably  in  Russia  and  in  Greece. 
For  many  purposes  each  manages  its  own  affairs ;  for  a  few  great 
purposes  each  is  loath  to  act  independently,  but  at  least  takes 
counsel  with  its  sisters. 

In  the  Anglican  Communion  a  similar  evolution  is  taking 
place.  The  province  of  Canterbury  is  independent  of  the 
province  of  York;  the  historic  organisation  has  been  different, 
the  rules  have  been  different,  yet  each  respected  the  method  of 
the  other.  Other  provinces  have  been  organised,  without  any 
complications  due  to  action  of  any  State.  Each  province  behaves 
independently  in  a  great  many  matters,  yet  respects  the  differing 
practice  of  other  provinces.  Consultative  conferences  are  held 
frequently,  and  there  is  a  general  disposition  to  accept  the  advices 
given  at  Lambeth  throughout  the  whole  Communion. 

Both  in  America  and  in  England  there  have  been  formed 
Federal  Councils  of  Evangelical  Free  Churches.  In  England 
the  Baptists,  Congregationalists,  Methodists,  Presbyterians  and 
three  smaller  bodies  have  found  a  common  basis  in  their  beliefs. 
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their  views  on  the  ministry,  their  purpose  of  evangelisation ;  they 
have  therefore  instituted  a  Council  to  which  their  supreme 
authorities  appoint  members.  Among  its  objects  are,  to  co¬ 
ordinate  the  activities  and  resources  of  the  Evangelical  Free 
Churches,  so  as  most  effectively  to  promote  the  evangelisation  of 
the  people,  and  to  enter  into  united  action  with  other  branches  of 
the  Church  of  Christ  throughout  the  world. 

In  this  last  instance  the  federating  bodies  exist  and  work  in 
the  same  area,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  Orthodox  or  the 
.\nglicans.  This  feature  deserves  closer  attention,  and  we  may 
recognise  similar  cases  in  economic  life.  Trades  Unions,  Caste. 

A  single  town  will  see  branches  of  various  trades  unions, 
carpenters,  bricklayers,  railwaymen.  Each  branch  manages  its 
own  internal  affairs,  without  referring  to  the  branch  of  another 
union  in  the  same  town ;  and  each  branch  respects  the  decisions 
of  another.  But  the  unions  have  their  own  Congress  and  their 
machinery  for  concerted  decision  and  action;  they  may  see 
differently  on  great  questions,  but  they  have  agreed  to  consult  and 
adopt  a  common  policy;  they  are  federated,  and  find  no  difficulty 
in  their  geographical  overlapping,  .while  they  have  differences 
of  function.  The  same  system  is  well  known  in  India,  where 
indeed  the  caste  or  trades  union  is  hereditary. 

Hence  it  seems  that  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  there  need  be 
no  insuperable  bar  to  a  federation  of  churches  all  at  work  in  the 
same  area.  And  indeed  the  Mediaeval  Church  and  the  modem 
Roman  Catholic  Church  will  afford  instances  how  such  a  system 
has  worked.  In  one  English  county,  there  were  scores  of  parish 
priests  under  the  supervision  of  the  diocesan  bishop ;  each  had  a 
jurisdiction  over  a  limited  area  and  none  outside  it,  each  recog¬ 
nised  the  acts  of  his  brethren  and  his  Father  in  Christ.  But 
they  collectively  represented  only  one  system,  the  Diocesan ;  and 
in  the  same  county,  there  were  many  other  organisations.  There 
were  Benedictine  monks  under  abbots,  each  absolutely  independent 
of  any  one  save  the  Pope.  There  were  Cluniac  monks  with 
priors,  dependent  to  some  extent  on  a  foreign  abbey.  There 
were  Premonstratensian  canons,  similarly  dependent  on  a  foreign 
abbey.  There  were  Cistercian  monks,  governed  by  an  oligarchic 
convention.  There  were  four  orders  of  Friars,  each  self- 
governing,  with  headquarters  abroad.  There  were  preceptories 
where  knights  were  trained  to  go  and  defend  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem;  there  were  commanderies  where  Hospitallers  were 
trained  for  Jerusalem  or  Acre  or  Rhodes ;  and  the  English 
recruiting  establishments  rendered  often  some  local  service.  The 
Middle  Ages  did  not  see  one  plain  Diocesan  system  where  within 
one  area  there  was  uniform  government  and  method;  monks, 
friars  and  other  orders  rejoiced  in  their  variety  and  their 
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immunity  from  the  local  bishops.  Attempts  were  made  for  some 
co-ordination,  and  the  solution  was  not  local.  Each  Order  or¬ 
ganised  itself  more  completely,  and  the  governing  bodies  at  head¬ 
quarters  were  the  links,  when  links  were  devised.  But  a  single 
county  would  see  parish  priests  distributed  so  as  to  cover  the 
whole  area,  Benedictines  specialising  in  study,  Cistercians  in 
sheep-breeding,  Dominicans  in  preaching,  Franciscans  in  Salva¬ 
tion  Army  work.  There  was  an  immense  ground  common  to  all, 
yet  a  different  flavour  in  each;  and  with  certain  jealousies,  yet 
each  acknowledged  the  other  groups.  Hence  we  may  hope  that  a 
Federal  union  of  churches  to-day,  working  over  the  same  area, 
is  capable  of  being  devised,  and  of  w'orking.  Can  we  imagine 
some  of  the  lines  it  would  take? 

First,  there  must  be  an  agreement  on  some  things  as  funda¬ 
mental.  There  have  been  enquiries  on  matters  of  Faith,  and  of 
Order;  far  too  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  points  of 
difference,  with  a  hasty  assent  to  many  points  of  agreement.  The 
great  preponderance  of  these  latter  has  not  received  general 
recognition.  In  the  course  of  centuries,  there  has  been  careful 
examination  of  many  points  of  theology,  and  results  have  been 
summed  up  by  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  Westminster  Assembly  and 
others,  at  very  great  length.  These,  however,  are  not 
unanimously  accepted,  and  for  half  a  century  there  has  been  a 
tendency  to  say  that  much  is  not  fundamental,  and  to  go  back  to 
the  Nicene  and  the  Apostles’  creeds.  “  Back  to  Christ  is  a  more 
recent  motto  well  known;  and  its  implications  in  this  connection 
are  obvious  :  His  crucial  test  was  whether  a  man  was  with  Him, 
not  even  with  the  apostles.  He  regarded  as  fundamental  the 
recognition  of  Himself  as  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God. 
That  statement  included  a  Jewish  tenn,  of  which  the  Gentile 
version  was,  Jesus  is  Lord.  Such  recognition  of  supremacy 
involves  the  acceptance  of  commands;  the  first  gospel  leads  up 
to  its  climax  in  a  brief  command,  based  expressly  on  the  fulness 
of  authority  in  Jesus :  Win  Me  disciples,  pledge  them  in 
baptism,  teach  them  My  ways.  In  matters  of  Faith  and 
Obedience,  is  there  any  need  to  go  further? 

In  matters  of  Order,  is  there  any  need  of  uniformity?  The 
early  churches  did  not  think  so;  some  were  governed  by  Elders, 
one  by  Bishops  and  Deacons;  scholars  recognise  great  variety 
for  150  years.  The  Middle  Ages  did  not  think  so;  the  East 
was  content  with  a  hierarchy  up  to  Patriarchs,  the  West  admitted 
a  Pope,  but  enriched  the  system  with  Austin  Canons,  Austin 
Friars,  Carthusians,  &c.  In  the  political  world,  uniformity  is  not 
stioulated  for :  there  are  limited  monarchies,  republics  on 
different  patterns.  Fascist  and  Socialist  states,  all  recognising  one 
another  and  joining  in  a  League  of  Nations.  Why  should  there 
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not  be,  within  England  for  example,  a  frank  recognition  that 
Anglicans,  Baptists,  Methodists,  &c.  are  free  to  organise  on  any 
pattern  they  find  congenial  and  useful,  and  will  recognise  one 
another  as  inter-dependent  groups?  If  Anglicans  are  content  to 
leave  the  last  word  to  Parliament,  that  is  their  affair,  and  other 
communions  should  not  interfere  in  their  internal  concerns.  If 
Presbyterians  choose  to  district  out  the  land  on  their  lines,  and 
govern  by  a  Synod,  again  that  is  their  aflFair.  If  Congrega- 
tionalists  begin  to  arrange  provinces  and  appoint  moderators, 
what  business  is  it  of  the  Moravians? 

The  internal  matters  of  each  federating  body  would  naturally 
include  not  only  questions  of  government,  but  of  membership,  of 
worship,  perhaps  of  property.  Fortunately  in  the  most  important 
of  these,  membership,  there  is  substantial  agreement.  Each  body 
seems  to  stipulate  that  for  all  practical  purposes,  a  man  becomes 
a  member  by  his  own  choice.  The  Electoral  Rolls  of  the  Church 
of  England  are  not  made  up  automatically  as  by  a  revising 
barrister,  but  by  a  man  desiring  his  name  to  be  placed  thereon. 
.\t  the  other  extreme,  the  roll  of  a  Baptist  Church  is  augmented 
on  the  request  of  the  person,  and  .is  purged  after  the  reluctant 
recognition  that  he  is  no  longer  fulfilling  his  duties.  Whatever 
be  the  ceremony  of  admission,  the  conditions  of  membership  are 
in  essence  the  same — an  avowal  of  loyalty  to  Jesus  Christ. 

In  worship  there  is  not  much  uniformity  anywhere,  and  most 
bodies  do  not  even  pretend  to  aim  at  it.  There  is  no  reason  why 
any  one  body  should  be  concerned  with  the  practices  found  useful 
to  others.  So,  too,  with  property.  Whether  a  society  lives  by 
weekly  or  annual  contributions,  by  endowments,  by  help  from  a 
pool,  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  religion ;  no  one  society  need 
interfere  with  another  as  to  its  revenue.  Perhaps,  however, 
buildings  might  be  pooled,  and  perhaps  endowments,  and  pro¬ 
bably  new  revenue  can  be  raised. 

The  greatest  difficulty  has  been  felt  over  the  officers;  but 
thi.s  will  disappear  if  it  be  agreed  that  each  federating  body  may 
have  what  officers  it  likes,  and  may  change  its  methods  as  it 
finds  need.  Canada  has  its  lieutenant-governors  appointed  by  the 
Governor-general,  Australia  by  the  King,  the  United  States  has 
one  plan  on  paper,  another  in  practice.  A  governor  of  Tennessee 
has  no  powers  outside  his  own  state,  but  is  recognised  and 
honoured  as  a  governor  wherever  he  travels  in  the  United  States. 
If  then  Baptists  certify  that  a  man  is  of  good  standing  as  a 
minister,  then  where  he  exercises  his  ministry,  and  in  what  exact 
capacity,  is  a  matter  of  Baptist  concern  only;  but  it  will  be 
expected  that  other  bodies  will  recognise  him  as  a  Baptist 
minister,  which  does  not  involve  granting  him  any  standing  in  a 
Methodist  Church.  If  Anglicans  consecrate  a  man  bishop,  it  is  a 
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purely  Anglican  affair  whether  he  be  diocesan,  suffragan,  assistant, 
and  what  his  duties  are ;  other  churches  will  recognise  him  as  an 
Anglican  bishop,  but  he  will  have  no  jurisdiction  in  any  of  their 
congregations  or  assemblies.  When  Presbyterians  ordain  a  man, 
they  will  have  their  own  rite,  their  own  men  to  ordain; 
Congregationalist  and  Anglican  ministers  will  be  welcome  to 
witness,  and  may  be  treated  as  honoured  guests,  but  as  guests 
and  spectators  alone. 

What,  then,  is  the  gain  of  federation?  First,  frank  mutual 
recognition.  And  secondl}’-,  the  wise  utilisation  of  all  Christian 
forces  for  evangelisation,  instead  of  haphazard  or  historical  or 
competitive  distribution.  These  two  points  deserve  expansion. 

There  is  still  an  aloofness  in  many  parts  between  different 
bodies  of  Christians ;  “  church  ”  and  “  chapel  ”  may  not  be  on 
speaking  terms ;  and  the  most  polite  of  clergymen  may  often  have 
the  inward  conviction  that  he  possesses  spiritual  powers  not 
owned  by  the  Wesleyan  preacher.  No  hostility  is  found  as  a 
rule  between  the  customers  of  Barclay’s  and  of  Lloyd’s  banks;  a 
director  of  the  G.W.R.  can  meet  one  of  the  L.M.S.  without 
condescension  on  either  side.  If,  however,  a  girl  to-day  finds  that 
an  Anglican  rector  dislikes  meeting  a  Congregationalist  minister 
even  on  a  Bible  Society  platform,  that  a  fine  old  Methodist  is 
repelled  from  the  Breaking  of  Bread  by  the  Brethren,  what  will 
she  think  of  the  Christianity  which  all  alike  profess?  Federation 
implies  the  full  recognition  of  every  member  of  every  federating 
body  as  a  member  of  the  Universal  Church  of  Christ,  so  that  he 
is  welcome  at  every  act  of  worship  in  every  section ;  but  not  that 
he  has  rights  of  government  outside  his  own.  It  implies  the  full 
recognition  of  every  minister  as  a  minister,  with  jurisdiction 
within  his  own  body  as  that  body  recognises.  It  is  not  for  the 
Presbyterian  to  feel  that  a  man  ordained  without  laying  on  of 
hands  is  lacking  something  important;  nor  for  the  Baptist  to 
feel  that  a  man  merely  christened  in  infancy  has  never  even  been 
baptised ;  in  each  case  the  man  stands  or  falls  to  his  Master,  and 
the  judgment  of  his  own  body  upholds  his  own  convictions.  Full 
mutual  recognition  is  a  first  condition,  and  a  first  gain. 

The  second  gain  is  of  efficiency.  The  supply  of  candidate,' 
for  the  ministry  is  insufficient,  judged  by  the  past.  One  great 
communion  has  used  up  all  its  reserves,  is  losing  hundreds  yearly, 
sees  the  average  age  of  its  ministers  over  fifty-five,  and  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  adopt  the  Methodist  plan  of  grouping.  Meanwhile  the 
population  is  shifting.  Towns  are  building  new  suburbs  and 
demolishing  slums;  new  industries  create  new  towns,  Domesday 
manors  are  depleted,  garden  cities  are  planted.  In  such  cases, 
railways  and  motor-coach  lines  soon  adjust  services  to  meet  the 
conditions ;  the  directors  of  multiple-shops  soon  decide  where  to 
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close  and  where  to  open.  But  there  is  as  yet  no  machinery  of 
any  single  Communion  to  meet  the  situation.  Tn  the  centre  of 
one  town,  embedded  in  shops  and  offices,  there  may  be  two 
buildings  with  mere  skeleton  congregations,  yet  staffed  by  two 
men;  while  on  three  sides  of  it  are  arising  many  streets  with 
hundreds  of  families,  distant  a  mile  and  a  half  from  any  place 
of  worship.  Federation  might  be  accomplished  on  lines  that 
would  permit  the  sale  of  useless  buildings,  the  erection  of  new, 
the  re-distribution  of  the  ministers.  Such  adjustments  would,  of 
course,  grieve  much  sentiment,  but  sentiment  is  equally  grieved 
by  seeing  a  splendid  pile  of  buildings,  fifty  }  ears  ago  a  hive  of 
happy  Christian  life,  but  now  with  galleries  closed  and  deep  in 
dust,  structure  decaying  because  there  are  no  funds  to  keep  in 
repair. 

Imagine  England  divided  into  two  hundred  areas,  each  con¬ 
taining  about  180,000  people ;  the  size  of  Oxford  or  West  Sussex ; 
such  a  unit  has  proved  very  workable  in  Italy  and  France. 
Imagine  each  area  with  a  council  on  which  all  the  federating 
bodies  are  represented;  this  council  being  not  merely  con¬ 
sultative,  but  having  power  to  act — that  is  the  essence  of 
federation.  Such  a  council  could  study  its  area,  note  what 
buildings  exist,  what  types  of  worship  were  desired,  what  men 
were  available;  and  could  plan  for  better  distribution  of  minis¬ 
ters,  new  buildings,  closure  or  adaptation  of  existing  places.  At 
present,  every  denomination  faces  the  problem  as  though  no 
other  denomination  existed;  while  action  of  any  kind  is  rare 
and  timid.  It  might  possibly  prove  that  at  first  the  status  quo 
would  have  to  be  preserved,  In  so  far  that  demolition  and 
removals  must  be  left  to  each  federated  body;  but  we  do  not  live 
in  an  unchanging  status,  and  for  new  districts  the  council  should 
be  entrusted  with  authority.  To  put  it  otherwise.  Extension 
would  be  a  federal  prerogative. 

For  we  must  never  forget  that  Union  is  not  an  end  in  itself, 
only  a  means  to  the  one  end  of  extending  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Some  advocates  of  Union  have  spoken  at  times  as  though  once 
Free  Giurch  ministers  have  been  ordained  by  bishops,  they 
could  sing  Nunc  Dimittis.  Free  Church  ministers  do  not  intend 
to  be  ordained  by  bishops,  any  more  than  bishops  intend  to  be 
baptised  by  Baptists.  Union  is  valuable  not  in  itself,  but  that 
the  world  generally  may  once  again  take  notice  how  Christians 
love  one  another,  and  that  Chri.stians  may  unitedly  prosecute  their 
business  of  winning  the  world  for  Christ.  For  the  world  is  larger 
than  England;  if  nine  out  of  ten  Englishmen  are  out  of  touch 
with  any  church,  what  is  the  proportion  in  Asia  and  Africa?  A 
better  organisation  of  Christian  effort  is  needed  for  the  direction 
of  missions  overseas. 
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Union  is  most  desirable.  Politically,  we  see  at  times  great 
empires  shattered  to  fragments,  but  soon  the  fragments  begin  to 
cohere.  Apart  from  forcible  conquest,  what  are  the  familiar 
lines?  Either  Savoy  may  grow  into  Sardinia,  into  Italy;  or 
scores  of  German  states,  with  all  sorts  of  governments,  may 
federate  into  one  Reich.  Union  may  be  on  unitary  lines,  or  on 
federal;  both  may  be  successful.  Now  in  the  present 
ecclesiastical  situation,  it  seems  that  the  unitary  method  has  been 
studied,  and  definitely  refused  by  some  important  sections.  It 
would  seem  wise  to  explore  most  carefully  the  possibilities  along 
Federal  lines,  that  in  one  way,  if  not  in  the  other,  our  Lord's 
wish  may  be.  fulfilled,  and  all  may  be  one,  as  He  is  with  the 
Father,  in  order  that  the  world  may  be  won  for  Him. 

A  History  of  the  Baptist  Church,  Earl  Shilton.  By  H.  W. 
Fursdon,  M.A.  61  pages,  illustrated. 

Tercentenary  volumes  may  be  steadily  expected  hence¬ 
forward,  and  it  is  good  to  have  such  an  excellent  model;  though 
indeed  the  earliest  date  verified  for  this  Leicestershire  church  is 
only  1651.  Search  has  been  made  in  national  and  county  public 
records,  in  denominational  minutes  and  magazines,  with  pro¬ 
fitable  results.  ■  The  plan  has  been  well  conceived,  space  has  not 
been  wasted  on  general  history,  or  on  expounding  Baptist 
principles.  A  dozen  chapters  set  out  the  story  of  the  village 
community  in  attractive  fashion.  The  growth  of  the  premises 
can  be  traced,  with  the  advance  from  an  open-air  baptistery 
whence  water  was  sold,  to  one  in  an  aisle,  and  at  length  one  in  a 
place  of  honour.  Glimpses  are  afforded  at  finance,  one  minister 
keeping  school,  another’s  wife  keeping  a  draper’s  shop.  The 
enrichment  of  worship  can  be  traced,  from  early  days  when 
singing  was  unknown,  to  the  glorious  days  of  clarionet,  hautboy, 
bassoon  and  bass  viols,  to  the  mechanical  age  of  an  organ,  and 
the  blossoming  of  a  drum  and  fife  band.  Relations  with  other 
churches  are  noted,  both  in  the  early  I.eicestershire  Association, 
the  General  Assembly,  the  New  Connection,  the  Union,  and  three 
sister  churches;  here  a  long-standing  libel  on  Elder  Richard 
Green  is  nailed  to  the  counter.  We  gain  ideas  of  many  ordinary 
members,  and  their  diligent  service;  of  support  to  denominational 
work,  especially  Indian  missions.  Not  only  was  a  Sunday  school 
started  in  1801,  which  has  been  a  steady  piece  of  home  work,  but 
the  premises  also  housed  a  day  school,  which  seems  to  have  held 
on  its  way  nearly  to  the  time  of  School  Boards ;  we  wonder  how 
far  we  are  over-generous  in  admitting  that  the  “  National 
Society  ”  was  largely  responsible  for  rural  education.  The 
church  is  to  be  congratulated  on  its  life,  the  pastor  on  his  power 
to  present  the  story  of  the  past. 


George  Hay  Morgan,  K.C. 

SCHILLER  said  that  “  Death  cannot  be  an  evil  because  it  is 
universal.”  The  passing  of  those  whom  we  love,  and  who 
have  entered  deeply  into  our  lives,  leaves  gaps  which  can  never 
be  bridged,  however  profound  may  be  our  faith.  Our  sorrow  is 
not  for  those  who  are  gone,  but  for  ourselves.  As  some  of  us 
know  so  well,  with  increasing  years  there  comes  a  sense  of  loneli¬ 
ness  as  one  after  another  of  our  friends  go  into  the  unknown. 
That  the  sudden  call  of  George  Hay  Morgan  came  as  a  shock  to 
many  all  over  the  country  has  been  abundantly  evidenced.  In 
every  sphere  of  life  wherein  he  had  entered  there  are  those  who 
have  hardly  as  yet  realised  that  they  will  see  and  hear  him  no 
more  on  earth.  This  is  supremely  the  case  with  Mrs.  Morgan, 
who,  after  forty  years  of  the  greatest  of  all  human  associations, 
is  now  left  desolate.  One  can  only  tender  to  her  the  deepest  and 
most  loving  sympathy,  as  also  to  their  adopted  children,  praying 
that  the  rich  memories  remaining  to  them  may  be  their  comfort 
at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances. 

To  me  has  been  committed,  the  oldest  living  friend  of  Mr. 
Morgan,  the  writing  of  some  notes  as  to  his  varied  career.  These 
are  not  intended  to  be  in  any  sense  a  memoir,  but  a  tribute  to  his 
personality  and  activities.  What  is  said  cannot  express  all  I 
feel.  It,  however,  may  in  some  measure,  record  a  friendship 
Adiich  has  extended  over  nearly  forty-one  years.  Had  there  been 
any  anticipation  of  this  being  my  lot,  it  might  have  been  more 
worthy  of  him.  The  fact  is  that  I  had  hoped,  when  my  task  on 
earth  is  o’er,  he  would  have  been  the  one  to  conduct  the  last 
offices  for  me. 

Our  first  meeting  was  in  1890,  when  I  was  Secretary  of  the 
Woodberry  Down  Church.  The  first  minister  of  that  church  was 
the  late  Rev.  W.  R.  Skerry,  who  baptised  me  during  his  ministry 
at  Newcastle-on-Tvme.  Our  friendship  continued  through  his 
time  at  Counterslip,  Bristol.  Meanwhile  I  had  removed  to 
London,  and  when  Mr.  Skerry  took  up  the  work  at  Woodberry 
Down  I  joined  that  church,  was  elected  a  Deacon,  and  ultimately 
Secretary,  holding  that  position  for  several  years.  When  Mr. 
Skerry  left  in  1899  for  Camberwell,  the  church  gave  a 
unanimous  invitation  to  the  late  Dr.  J.  E.  Roberts,  then  a  student 
at  Regent’s  Park,  which  he  accepted  to  take  effect  when  his 
college  course  was  completed  six  months  later.  Shortly  after- 
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wards  he  was  approached  to  become  assistant  to  Dr.  Maclaren, 
at  Manchester.  Upon  the  appeal  of  the  late  Principal  Gould,  the 
Church,  recognising  the  importance  of  this  call,  absolved  Mr. 
Roberts  from  his  promise  and  made  way  for  his  greater  service 
in  Lancashire.  That  was  our  first  disappointment.  Afterwards 
there  was  another  to  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  refer. 

In  April  1890,  the  late  Dr.  Booth,  Secretary  of  the  Baptist 
Union,  gave  me  the  name  of  Mr.  Morgan,  formerly  of  Pontypool 
College,  then  a  student  at  Cardiff  University,  and  spoke  very 
highly  of  him.  Shortly  before  he  had  been  invited  to  consider 
an  invitation  to  Collins  Street  Church,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
which  he  had' declined  solely  on  the  ground  that  he  did  not  feel 
justified  in  leaving  the  country  so  long  as  his  mother  was  alive. 
.So  many  were  Mr.  Morgan’s  engagements  that  he  could  not  come 
to  us  until  the  following  June.  He  then  stayed  with  me,  cap¬ 
tivating  all  the  members  of  my  household  by  his  charm  and 
loveable  nature,  which  affection  has  remained  throughout  his  life. 
His  conduct  of  the  devotional  part  of  the  church  services,  his 
sermons,  his  earnestness  and  humility  made  a  deep  impression, 
remarkably  so  upon  the  younger  portion  of  the  congregation,  and 
whom  we  regarded  as  of  supreme  importance.  A  second  visit 
confirmed  the  first  impressions,  and  a  unanimous  call  was  given 
to  him,  which  he  accepted  to  take  effect  after  he  had  sat  for  the 
B.Sc.  examination  at  the  London  University,  for  which  he  had 
been  preparing. 

Often  have  we  recalled  what  took  place  subsequently  when 
he  came  to  London  for  the  examination  named.  Like  others  of 
small  means,  and  especially  from  an  earnest  desire  to  help  as  soon 
as  possible  his  widowed  mother,  he  had  worked  at  great  pressure 
to  abbreviate  by  a  year  the  University  course.  The  result  was 
that,  when  he  entered  the  examination  room,  he  could  not  even 
see  to  write  his  name  on  the  sheets,  and  he  was  advised  to  post¬ 
pone  any  attempt  at  that  time.  It  was  a  crushed  man  who  came 
to  tell  me  of  what  seemed  to  be  disaster.  He  feared  that  it  would 
mean  cancelling  the  invitation  to  Woodberry  Down.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  help  him  at  a  time  of  deep  depression  and  dis¬ 
appointment,  and  to  assure  him  that  his  breakdown  at  this  stage 
would  make  no  difference.  That  was  confirmed  by  the  Church 
which,  three  years  afterwards,  afforded  opportunities  for 
renewing  his  preparations  for  the  degree  named,  and  he  was  at 
that  time  successful  in  the  examination  for  which  he  sat.  His 
explanation  of  taking  a  Science  instead  of  the  usual  Arts  degree 
was  that  he  felt  the  former  would  help  him  to  be  of  greater 
service  in  reaching  the  hearts  and  minds  of  his  hearers,  and 
especially  the  younger  generation.  There  were  those  who  did 
not  agree  with  him  and  were  very  critical  of  his  decision.  One 
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of  his  firmest  supporters  in  this  and  other  respects  was  Dr.  John 
Gifford,  who  remained  his  friend  to  the  last,  and  often  invited 
him  to  Westboume  Park.  Even  when  he  decided  to  change  from 
the  Ministry  to  the  Bar,  Dr.  Clifford  said  that  a  man  should  be 
permitted  to  decide  for  himself  in  all  such  questions,  and  that 
God’s  ways  could  not  be  circumscribed  by  man’s  judgments.  As 
an  indication  of  the  greatness  of  Dr.  Clifford,  who  gave  the  charge 
to  the  church  at  Mr.  Morgan’s  recognition,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
difficulty  which  appeared  to  be  very  serious,  a  visit  of  Mr. 
Morgan  to  the  Doctor,  and  the  advice  given,  armed  him  with 
fresh  vision  and  courage,  in  which  latter  characteristic  Mr. 
Morgan  was  seldom  wanting.  He  came  back  from  that  interview 
a  different  man. 

Ten  years  were  spent  at  Woodbcrry  Down.  It  was  a  great 
ministry.  The  first  twelve  months  were  devoted  to  the  Church. 
For  that  the  writer  was  responsible.  The  Church  needed  its  new 
pastor,  and  he  needed  time  to  delve  into  many  of  the  deeper 
questions  which  could  not  be  dealt  with  during  a  collegiate  or 
University  course  of  studies.  A  young  minister  is  often  hindered 
rather  than  helped  by  the  dissemination  of  his  powers  in  preaching 
and  speaking  here,  there  and  everywhere.  He  is  run  after  as  an 
attraction  by  other  churches,  not  for  any  higher  motive. 
Popularity  of  this  nature  may  be  attractive.  It  is  none  the  less  a 
positive  danger.  In  answ'er  to  the  innumerable  invitations 
received,  a  circular  letter  was  sent  stating  that  he  could  not 
respond  during  the  first  year,  as  he  desired  to  devote  himself  to 
his  own  church.  More  than  once  my  friend  told  me  that  this  was 
the  best  piece  of  advice  he  had  ever  received,  and  for  which  he 
was  deeply  grateful.  It  enabled  him  to  continue  his  studies  and 
in  the  wider  fields.  A  further  point  may  be  mentioned,  namely, 
that  the  Church  agreed  to  his  exchanging  with  some  other 
minister  once  every  month.  That  was  an  arrangement  good  for 
him,  the  church,  and  others  also.  ' 

There  is  no  need  for  me  to  empha.'ise  the  fascination  of  his 
personality.  That  has  been  recognised  by  all  who  met  him,  most 
of  all  by  those  who  have  entertained  him  in  their  homes.  He  had 
the  capacity  of  entering  into  the  interests  and  feelings  of  every¬ 
one.  Children  and  young  people  wor.shipped  him;  older  folk 
admired  him.  He  was  always  interesting,  as  much  by  his  ability 
to  listen  as  well  as  to  speak.  By  some  mystic  influence  nearly 
all  who  knew  him  were  proud  of  the  fact.  Even  when  many 
disagreed  with  what  he  said  and  did,  these  were  disarmed  by  his 
recognition  of  their  point  of  view.  Never  was  I  prouder  of  him 
than  when,  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  parliamentary  contest  in 
the  Khaki  election  of  1900,  at  a  time  of  bitterness  seldom  equalled, 
in  the  hour  of  his  defeat,  when  seconding  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
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returning  officer,  he  said  that  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  | 
defeated  by  a  good  man,  referring  to  his  victorious  opponent, 
the  late  James  Howard,  who  was  astounded  yet  deeply  gratified  t 

by  this  tribute  to  his  high  character.  Only  a  big-souled  man  t 

could  have  done  that.  j 

Mr.  Morgan  was  born  at  Hay,  in  the  Wye  Valley,  in  1866.  t 
The  beautiful  country  there  influenced  his  whole  life.  His  early 
conditions  were  humble  in  the  extreme,  especially  after  the  early  ^ 
death  of  his  father,  a  small  farmer.  As  is  so  often  the  case, 
everything  he  was  and  did  was  primarily  due  to  his  mother,  who 
evidently  realj.sed  his  latent  powers  and  sacrificed  herself  to  his 
welfare.  His  devotion  to  her  as  long  as  she  lived  was  beautiful 
to  behold.  A  great  tribute  to  mother  and  son  was  paid  when  he 
was  first  elected  to  Parliament  in  1906  for  the  Truro  division  of 
Cornwall.  Some  of  those  who  had  known  both,  on  receipt  of  the 
news  of  his  victoiy,  decorated  her  grave  at  Hay  with  beautiful 
flowers.  That,  as  a  boy,  he  was  recognised  for  his  potential  ; 

abilities  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  clergyman  at  Hay 
offered  to  provide  the  cost  of  his  education  if  he  would  prepare 
for  the  Church.  It  must  have  been  a  great  temptation  to  the 
aspiring  youth.  The  offer  was  declined  on  principle.  He  had 
been  baptised  and  joined  the  little  Baptist  Church  at  Hay  in  his 
thirteenth  year,  and  remained  faithful  to  his  principles  and  de¬ 
nomination  throughout  his  life,  in  which  respect  not.  a  few 
budding  politicians  have  failed,  tempted  by  social  and  other 
influences. 

The  wa\'  of  advance  in  life  was  presented  through  the 
teaching  profession.  He  was  educated  in  the  British  School  at 
Hay,  where  he  became  a  pupil  teacher.  Afterwards  he  served  as 
Assistant  Master  at  Stafford  and  Merthyr  Tydfil.  At  the  latter 
place  his  future  career  was  determined.  I  believe,  though  no 
date  is  available,  that  he  first  began  to  preach  in  his  sixteenth 
year,  from  which  time  onwards  wherever  he  was,  and  through 
his  college  and  University  courses,  there  were  few  Sundays  when 
he  was  not  so  engaged.  It  was  not  long  before  he  was  strongly 
pressed  to  enter  college  in  preparation  for  the  ministry.  Even 
then,  as  in  later  years,  he  did  not  feel  that  the  regular  ministry 
was  his  field  of  greatest  service.  This  was  indicated  to  me  soon 
after  he  came  to  us  at  Woodberry  Down.  It  was,  and  is, 
difficult  to  understand  why.  The  fact,  however,  remains.  At  j 

Merthyr  Tydfil  he  was  led  to  change  his  mind.  At  a  wxek-  j 

evening  service  in  the  local  chapel  where  he  had  given  an  address,  f 

one  of  the  older  deacons  who  had  shown  him  great  kindnesses,  [ 

and  for  whom  he  had  a  warm  affection,  in  his  prayer  asked  that  I 

God  would  show  his  young  friend  His  will,  and  break  down  the  j 

pride  of  spirit  which  was  keeping  him  from  devoting  himself  to 
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the  work  to  which  all  believed  him  to  be  called.  That  presented 
a  new  aspect.  He  was  compelled  to  ask  himself  whether  he  was 
refusing  to  follow  the  Divine  leading.  The  result  was  that  shortly 
afterwards  he  entered  Pont^ool  College,  to  the  great  joy  of  his 
mother  and  all  who  knew  him.  There  he  spent  a  year  under  the 
late  Principal  Edwards,  of  whom  he  always  spoke  with  deep 
affection  and  respect.  Then  he  entered  Cardiff  University  for 
the  reason  already  given.  The  four  years  at  Cardiff  were  only 
made  possible  by  the  10s.  and  15s.  paid  him  for  his  Sunday 
services.  It  was  a  hard  time,  as  he  had  to  live  on  less  than  10s. 
per  week  in  very  humble  lodgings.  In  this  connection  one  fact 
may  be  emphasised  and  has  always  won  my  admiration,  namely, 
that  my  friend  was  never  ashamed  of  his  humble  origin,  and  of 
his  early  struggles. 

It  only  remains  to  refer  to  the  other  phases  of  his  varied  and 
interesting  career.  In  1891  he  married  Margaret  Jane  Lewis,  of 
Sunnybank,  Pontnewynydd,  South  Wales,  a  member  of  a  well- 
known  Baptist  family.  It  would  be  impossible  to  say  too  much 
as  to  how  Mrs.  Morgan  helped  her  husband  in  every  part  and  at 
every  stage  of  his  life’s  work.  His  last  words  were  to  her.  They 
are  too  sacred  to  record.  These  told  of  devotion  to  him,  and  of 
his  gratitude  for  all  she  had  been.  She  grew  with  him  and  won 
the  love  of  all  who  have  known  her.  We  pray  that  God’s 
comfort  may  ever  sustain  her. 

By  189/  we  felt  that  a  change  was  coming.  Although  some 
of  us  regretted  it,  yet  we  supported  him  in  what  he  thought  to 
be  right.  That  year  he  became  a  member  of  the  Tottenham 
School  Board,  and  was  for  three  years  Chairman  of  the  School 
Management  Committee.  During  this  period  he  was  studying 
for  the  Bar,  to  which  he  was  admitted  in  1899,  and  took  silk 
fourteen  years  later.  In  1900  he  fought  his  first  Parliamentar)’ 
contest,  in  the  Khaki  election  of  that  year,  but  was  unsuccessful. 
In  1906  he  won  for  the  Liberal  party  the  Truro  division  of 
Cornwall,  and  confimied  his  position  in  the  two  succeeding 
elections.  Then  the  Truro  division  was  absorbed  under  the  re¬ 
distribution  of  constituencies,  and  he  stood  on  several  occasions 
for  other  constituencies,  but  was  never  successful  again,  due  to 
the  cross-currents  which  have  characterised  the  war  and  post-war 
rears.  Whilst  Member  of  Parliament  he  was  secretary  for  the 
Nonconformist  group  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  which  he 
rendered  great  service,  though  many  of  us  have  always  thought 
that  the  group  named  was  lacking  in  an  independence  which 
ough*  to  have  been  displayed.  It  was,  however,  a  period  of  great 
difficulty  and  complexity  owing  to  the  divisions  which  super¬ 
vened  soon  after  the  great  Liberal  victory  of  1906,  and  have 
continued  to  the  present  day.  His  attention  was  turned  also 
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into  other  channels.  He  was  for  several  years  a  Director  of  the 
Tottenham  Gas  Company.  Later  he  occupied  a  like  position  in 
the  Abbey  Road  Building  Society,  to  which  he  devoted  con¬ 
siderable  time  and  energy.  His  colleagues  in  both  spheres  have 
paid  high  tributes  to  his  services.  In  each  he  won  the 
confidence  of  all  who  were  associated  with  him  by  his  diligence, 
courtesy,  and  wise  judgment.  In  these  his  legal  training  has 
been  a  great  asset. 

Mr.  Morgan  was  essentially  a  preacher,  in  which  respect  he 
rendered  a  greater  service  than  would  have  been  possible  in  a 
regular  pastorate.  Scarcely  a  Sunday  through  all  the  intervening 
years  when  he  was  not  preaching.  Nor  was  his  service 
restricted  to  his  own  denomination.  Those  who  had  him  once 
desired  him  again  and  yet  again.  He  was  not  a  theologian.  His 
message  had  an  appeal,  especially  to  the  younger  men  and  women, 
an  application  to  life  in  its  varied  aspects,  one  which  it  is  difficult 
to  characterise,  and  was  peculiarly  his  own.  It  never  lost 
freshness  from  first  to  last,  nor  was  it  ever  stilted.  When  Dr. 
Townley  Lord,  at  Bloomsbury  Chapel  in  the  evening  service  on 
January  25th,  made  the  announcement  of  his  death,  there  was  a 
wave  of  emotion  evinced  by  the  congregation  which  was  striking 
in  the  extreme — a  tribute  to  Mr.  Morgan’s  influence  and 
personality.  It  revealed  a  sense  of  individual  loss  and  sorrow 
that  no  longer  would  his  presence  be  seen  and  his  voice  be  heard 
from  the  historic  pulpit  which  he  had  occupied  so  often.  And 
the  same  was  felt  all  over  the  country.  To  me  the  memory  of 
our  long  friendship  is  very  precious,  and  will  continue  through¬ 
out  the  days  remaining,  whether  these  be  many  or  few. 

EDWARD  BROWN. 


Some  Notes  on  the  history  of  the  Dorford  Baptist  Church  in 
Dorchester,  1645-1930.  By  Douglas  Jackman,  M.B.E.,  eight 
pages,  four  pictures. 

Mr.  Jackman,  who  bears  a  name  honoured  in  early  annals, 
has  been  very  successful  in  recovering  the  story  of  the  first  eighty 
years.  There  was  a  dim  century,  when  all  continuity  was  lost, 
with  all  property.  Then  from  Weymouth  a  re- foundation.  It 
is  interesting  to  read  of  Thomas  Hardy  attending  a  prayer¬ 
meeting  rather  than  go  to  the  circus !  He  paid  a  queer  tribute 
in  one  poem  that  seems  suggested  by  old  Dorford  : — 

“  I  wonder  Dissenters  sing  Ken  : 

It  shows  them  more  liberal  in  spirit 
At  this  little  chapel  down  here 
Than  at  certain  new  others  I  know.” 


Baptists  and  Downtown  Churches. 

I  WANT  to  assume  at  the  outset  that  those  who  care  to  read 
this  article  are  fairly  acquainted  with  the  facts.  Twenty 
years  of  intensive  study  of  the  problem  in  Liverpool  have  given 
a  tolerable  knowledge  of  an  intolerable  situation;  and  the 
inevitable  temptation  is  to  write  at  large  on  “  The  Arrested 
Progress  of  the  Church,”  with  a  display  of  terrible  facts,  and 
illustrations  of  many  attempts  to  “  mollify  with  ointment  ”  sores 
that  are  deep  seated.  The  Report  of  Liverpool’s  Commission  of 
Enquiry  in  1908  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Free  Church 
Centre,  where  I  continued  the  enquiries  and  discussed  them  in 
numerous  committees  and  with  multitudes  of  individuals,  getting 
my  facts  at  first  hand  and  exploring  every  possible  means  of 
finding  a  remedy.  In  London  my  old  friend  and  colleague, 
Arthur  Black,  has  made  it  clear  that  a  situation  exists  if  possible 
even  more  terrible  than  that  in  Liverpool;  and  if  I  write  with 
the  experience  of  the  latter  city  at  the  back  of  my  mind  it  is  with 
the  certainty  that  similar  conditions  prevail  in  all  our  large 
centres  of  population.  With  capable  organisation,  adequate 
investigations  can  be  made  everywhere.  It  does  not  require 
much  organisation,  and  certainly  much  less  in  the  way  of  brains, 
to  criticise  the  investigations — every  newspaper  correspondent 
can,  and  does,  do  that ;  but  to  find  a  remedy  is  another  proposi¬ 
tion.  If  I  dare  to  make  the  attempt,  it  is  solely  because  I  have 
the  experience  of  one  who  has  tried.  Of  one  thing  I  am  con¬ 
vinced,  that  it  is  possible,  granted  adequate  organisation  and 
plenty  of  money,  to  gather  a  crowd  and  create  a  hectic  atmos- 
sphere  almost  anywhere — possible  also  when  people  are  massed 
together,  to  induce  them  to  do  things  under  the  stress  of  emotion 
that  have  an  inevitable  reaction.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  satisfaction  of  the  spectacular  and  transient  is  worth  the 
assured  collapse.  Furthermore,  the  service  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God  by  advertising  “  stunts,”  even  if  they  are  not  a  type  of 
deception,  is  not  likely  to  have  a  permanent  spiritual  value. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  downtown  areas  are  difficult. 
They  tend,  particularly  in  cities  where  there  are  large  Roman 
Catholic,  Jewish,  and  foreign  populations,  to  classify  themselves ; 
for  this  type  of  people,  by  many  cunning  methods,  works  towards 
the  exclusion  of  outside  influences,  and  a  block  is  formed.  No 
wonder,  for  these  are  not  usually  comfortable  neighbours.  In 
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given  circumstances  it  may  be  even  dangerous  to  live  amongst 
them.  But  have  we  no  duty  even  there  ?  In  any  case  vast  popula¬ 
tions  are  huddled  close  together  in  these  unsavoury  spots;  while 
our  churches  stand  there,  either  as  a  witness  for  vital  truth  and 
righteousness  or  as  a  confession  of  defeat.  It  is  true  that  other 
agencies  are  at  work,  such  as  the  Salvation  Army  and  unattached 
missions,  with  varying  success. 

Some  of  these  areas  still  contain  the  beautiful  houses  where, 
down  to  fifty  years  ago,  the  leading  workers  and  supporters  of 
our  Free  Churches  used  to  live.  To-day  they  are  slums, 
inhabited  by  multitudes  whose  insistent  problem  is  how  to  live. 
Meanwhile  the  public  houses  flourish. 

There  are  two  main  difficulties  staring  us  in  the  face  when 
we  try  to  find  a  way  out.  The  first  is  the  independence  of  the 
churches  concerned.  Their  buildings  have  a  history,  and  once 
were  crowded  to  the  doors.  When  they  were  built  the  men  in 
their  pulpits  were  preachers  of  outstanding  influence,  and  their 
supporters  were  immensely  proud  of  their  places  of  worship  and 
flocked  to  the  services.  The  sons  and  daughters  of  those  men 
have  moved  far  out  and  have  either  settled  down  to  work  in 
other  churches  of  the  same  or  different  denomination  (it  is  note¬ 
worthy  how  disastrously  the  Baptists  have  suffered  in  this  way 
in  Liverpool)  or  have  drifted  altogether  away  from  religious 
influences.  Some  explanation  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  fact, 
often  mentioned  to  me,  that  association  with  the  work  of  down¬ 
town  churches  involves  a  sacrifice  of  social  standing,  so  that 
young  people  are  not  likely  to  meet  the  type  of  husband  or  wife 
to  satisfy  the  ambition  of  their  parents !  So  we  find  the  “  faith¬ 
ful  few,”  generally  dispirited  beyond  words,  clinging  to  the  old 
traditions  tenaciously,  and  resisting  change.  They  often  travel 
great  distances,  and,  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  transport,  give 
with  extraordinary  generosity,  only  to  keep  a  mere  preaching 
centre  in  being.  They  can  do  little  aggressive  work,  because 
they  lack  the  helpers.  And  they  are  very  sensitive  to  outside 
suggestion. 

The  other  difficulty  is  in  the  extraordinary  selfishness  of 
many  of  the  more  prosperous  churches.  Frankly  I  find  it  hard 
to  understand  their  interpretation  of  their  mission.  Are  they 
evangelising  agencies  or  simply  social  clubs?  With  a  substantial 
membership  and  constant  accessions  of  strength,  it  is  often  a 
perfect  marvel  to  see  how  many  and  varied  are  the  agencies  for 
keeping  the  people — particularly  the  young  people — there.  Even 
when  there  is  a  good  Christian  Endeavour  Society — an  organisa¬ 
tion,  rightly  managed,  of  immense  spiritual  value — it  is  amazing 
how  little  encouragement  is  given  to  external  evangelisation.  I 
am  not  theorising  in  this,  for  I  have  had  more  opportunity  than 
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j  most  of  contact  with  societies  of  this  sort,  and  am  conscious  of 
the  wealth  of  young  life  that  is  eager  to  be  used  in  the  service 
of  the  Kingdom.  Yet  to  put  in  a  plea  for  their  help  otherwhere 
is  to  receive  a  sharp  snub  for  “  impertinence,”  or  the  bland 
I  assurance  that  “  they  can’t  be  spared.”  Treated  like  this  they 

»'  often  “  spare  ”  themselves,  and  drift  away  from  religion.  I  used 

to  wonder  in  early  days  how  my  father  could  bear  to  miss  from 
his  congregation  the  considerable  number  of  people  who  were 
engaged  in  outside  work.  They  were  his  best  helpers,  yet  he 
cheerfully  sent  them  forth  to  evangelise  the  villages  and  growing 
suburbs  round  Oxford — building  better  than  he  knew,  as  present 
'  developments  bear  eloquent  testimony.  That  was  by  no  means 
an  isolated  case,  and  I  think  that  no  church  that  equipped  and 
.  sent  forth  workers  in  like  manner  suffered  in  its  own  life. 

To  make  constructive  suggestions  would  be  easier  if  it  were 
j  possible  to  give  specific  instances.  That  cannot  be  done,  how¬ 
ever,  for  the  real  heroes  of  some  of  these  struggling  causes 
!  would  conceivably  be  hurt,  and  I  should  never  have  been  con- 

!  suited  in  any  case  if  I  had  been  thought  capable  of  publishing 

I  the  facts  far  and  wide.  But  I  drafted  three  schemes,  and  in 

■  part  two  others,  for  churches  of  different  denominations.  In 

one  I  had  the  help  of  a  committee  and  a  fundamental  principle 
that  the  new  organisation  should  be  built  round  the  existing 
nucleus,  of  which  I  shall  speak  shortly,  was  put  on  one  side,  so 
that  it  became  visionary.  With  one  exception  the  others  failed 
because  of  the  two  difficulties  mentioned  in  previous  paragraphs 
—chiefly  the  first.  One  only  was  adopted  in  its  entirety  and  the 
denomination  concerned  took  it  up  with  enthusiasm,  promised 
workers,  and  raised  a  large  sum  of  money.  But  the  chosen 
leader  was  seldom  on  the  premises  except  on  Sunday,  and  fre¬ 
quently  away  even  then,  while  no  effort  was  made  by  him  to  enrol 
the  necessary  workers.  It  is  small  wonder  that  under  the  circum- 
i  stances  the  place  was  finally  sold  to  the  Roman'  Catholics.  There 

I  is  no  consolation  in  knowing  that  a  new  church  has  been  built  in 

a  growing  suburb.  What  grieves  me  is  that  the  old  district  is  left 
'  without  evangelical  witness,  and  there  is  a  huge  available  popula- 

Ition  sorely  in  need  of  heroic  Christianity.  With  these  instances 
at  the  back  of  my  mind  I  venture  to  approach  the  suggestion  of  a 
remedy.  An  expert  commission  could  undoubtedly  make  con- 
}  siderable  expansion  and  improvement. 

I  First  then — to  find  a  remedy  for  the  condition  of  the  down¬ 

town  churches  it  is  vitally  necessary  that  there  should  he  some 
sacrifice  of  independence.  A  frank  recognition  of  the  facts 
makes  it  inevitable  that  no  such  church  can  stand  alone.  It  is 
possible  for  two  or  three  people  (I  have  known  it  so)  to  decline 
further  support  if  the  character  of  the  work  is  to  be  funda- 
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mentally  altered.  To  insist  on  maintaining  a  mere  preaching 
station  where  the  usual  congregation  has  to  travel  miles,  while  a 
large  population,  craving  another  sort  of  ministry,  is  at  the  doors, 
is  hardly  making  the  best  use  of  the  building.  It  is  only  by  the 
use  of  denominational  guidance  and  help  that  the  necessary 
adjustments  can  be  made,  and  the  forces  gathered  for  adequate 
service.  In  this  respect  other  denominations  are  better  adapted 
than  ours  for  the  task;  but  even  they  are  handicapped  when 
their  wealthy  men  resist  innovation  and  prefer  to  put  their 
money  into  more  spectacular  effort  elsewhere  rather  than  to  the 
evangelisation^  of  the  depressed  masses  in  the  old  centres.  One 
would  not  be  troubled  if  the  more  visible  schemes  brought  help 
to  the  other,  but  in  the  main  they  don’t.  Their  authors  are  too 
busy  justifying  the  lavish  and  wasteful  expenditure  in  buildings 
to  find  time  and  workers  for  the  greater  need. 

The  second  condition  for  a  successful  approach  to  a  remedy 
lies  in  personal  service.  This  is  the  main  and  vital  factor.  I  am 
growingly  convinced  that  it  is  not  a  question  of  money.  That 
will  be  needed  in  any  case,  but  if  the  work  is  properly  and 
sympathetically  undertaken,  the  quantity  required  will  not  be 
excessive,  and  will  not  be  abnormally  difficult  to  find.  The 
people  on  the  spot  already  raise,  by  sacrificial  giving,  sums  alto¬ 
gether  out  of  proportion  to  those  forthcoming  in  the  less  difficult 
centres,  and  the  normal  work  would  be  largely  self-supporting 
with  the  revival  of  heart,  life,  and  interest.  The  running 
expenses  of  these  churches,  depressed  and  nearly  empty,  are 
disproportionate  and  wasteful.  If  they  could  become  centres  of 
active  life,  even  though  the  congregations  were  composed  of  the 
poorest,  it  is  astonishing  what  financial  results  would  be  obtained. 
The  poor  are  extraordinarily  generous  and  full  of  self-denial, 
more  particularly  in  circumstances  of  need  known  to  themselves. 
There  is  nothing  spectacular  in  their  giving,  of  course ;  it  is  even 
almost  furtive.  But  it  is  there. 

What  is  not  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  sympathetic  workers. 
In  any  case  there  will  have  to  be  a  lot  of  open-air  work,  and 
constant  home  visitation — frequently  house  to  house — will  be 
necessary.  It  will  soon  be  evident  what  a  variety  of  helpers  will 
be  required,  and  it  is  only  possible  to  secure  them  by  denomina¬ 
tional  influence.  There  are  sources  of  supply  at  present  untouched. 
Assuming  a  determined  attempt  to  tackle  the  problem,  the  students 
from  our  colleges  could  be  sent — as  part  of  their  training — for 
six  or  twelve  months  to  work  under  the  superintendent.  They 
would  gain  invaluable  experience,  and  would  learn  the  secret  of 
expressing  only  the  truths  (and  that  in  homely  and  direct 
language)  that  matter  in  the  stress  of  life.  Outdoor  congrega¬ 
tions  can  go  away  during  an  address  if  it  doesn’t  grip,  and  there 
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is  no  more  valuable  experience  for  a  preacher.  Furthermore, 
home  visitation  would  teach  much  and  tend  to  humanise 
preaching.  Then  there  is  that  nucleus  of  brilliant  young  people 
who  are  to  be  found  in  some  of  our  churches,  and  are  deeply 
concerned  about  the  alleged  failure  of  “  organised  religion.” 
That  is  a  phrase  largely  confined  to  the  newspapers  and  to  small 
coteries  of  intellectuals.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  our  principal 
preachers  come  into  contact  with  considerable  numbers  of  this 
type — indeed  they  sometimes  get  hysterical  about  it — but  the  fact 
is  that  they  are  a  small  fraction  of  the  people  to  whom  we  are 
sent.  The  great  bulk  of  the  people  is  completely  indifferent 
I  to  questions  of  abstruse  theology  and  Biblical  criticism. 

I  Religion  is  a  matter  of  bread  and  butter  to  them,  and  they  don’t 

!  care  whether  the  minister  is  orthodox,  or  heterodox,  if  he  will 

S  only  help  them  to  live  their  difficult  lives.  I  am  aware  that  many 

:  of  these  young  people  are  really  anxious  to  serve,  and  do  serve, 

1  but  that  service  would  be  infinitely  more  valuable  if  one  heard 

j  less  of  the  expression,  “  The  Church  doesn’t  help  me,”  and  saw 
more  of  the  determination  to  get  on  with  the  job  and  expect  the 
j  “  problems  ”  to  settle  themselves.  ,  These  are  the  people  from 
I  whom  most  can  be  expected  and  whose  help  is  most  to  be  desired. 

I  After  all,  these  manifestations  of  intellectual  doubt  are  often 

j  only  the  growing  pains  of  a  fine  character.  Why  not  persuade 

j  them  to  put  their  faith  to  work  in  heroic  self-sacrificing  effort? 

In  addition  to  these  two  types  of  available  workers,  there  is  the 
vast  supply  of  ordinary  members  for  whom  little  or  nothing  has 
been  found  by  way  of  service  in  their  own  churches.  They  live 
busy  lives,  and  only  have  selected  times,  principally  at  nights, 
when  their  help  is  available.  They  are  often  the  life  and  soul  of 
j  the  social  and  devotional  circles  in  their  own  church,  and  only  in 

I  special  cases  should  they  be  expected  to  serve  for  more  than  a 

j  limited  time  beyond  its  borders.  Nevertheless  many  of  them  are 

specialists,  and  could  far  more  profitably  employ  one  evening  a 
week  in  serving  the  needs  of  the  downtown  church  than  merely 
■  spending  all  in  their  own.  Organising  an  imaginary  ”  Lord 

j  Mayor’s  Banquet  ”,  or  a  mock  parliament,  may  have  its  uses  for 

!  some  people  who  have  time  to  waste,  but  is  not  comparable  in 

value  to  teaching  slum  boys  to  cobble  shoes  or  learn  habits  of 
I  discipline  and  study  that  will  fit  them  for  better  things  in  life. 

Assuming  that  volunteers  can  be  secured  for  what  is 
admittedly  a  herculean  task,  it  remains  to  be  said  that  wise 
guidance  will  be  necessary  to  see  that  each  has  a  proper  place 
and  specific  duty.  That  is  where  efficient  leadership  comes  m. 

What  then  of  the  organisation?  The  word  makes  some 
people  frantic.  Great  leaders  of  the  Church  are  assumed  to  have 
created  and  sustained  vast  efforts  simply  by  preaching  and  the 
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power  of  their  intense  spirituality.  They  haven’t — behind  them 
all  there  has  been  the  body  of  able,  consecrated  men  and  women 
who  have  effaced  themselves  and  given  the  very  best  of  their 
business  knowledge  and  ability — often  after  severe  toil  elsewhere 
— to  the  service  of  the  Church. 

Everything  will  be  futile  without  a  good  leader — call  him 
what  you  will.  And  it  is  precisely  here  that  the  local  church  needs 
denominational  guidance.  Too  often  churches  seek  a  minister 
with  an  eye  to  one  department  of  life  and  work,  forgetting  the 
rest.  That  blunder  doesn’t  matter — so  much — in  a  prosperous 
community.  It  is  fatal  in  an  enterprise  that  is  many-sided  and  of 
such  a  character  that  experience  must  be  allied  to  ability  if  success 
is  to  be  achieved.  This  sort  of  job  is  not  one  for  the  “  brilliant” 
man.  Look  rather  for  a  man  well  trained  and  mentally  disciplined, 
experienced,  of  sunny,  optimistic,  sympathetic  disposition,  caring 
nothing  for  the  rewards  of  life,  ambitious  only  to  serve  and  keep 
on  serving,  patient  under  all  circumstances,  alert  in  brain  and, 
though  this  is  secondary  provided  other  suitable  help  is  available, 
a  capable  man  of  business.  Put  such  an  one  to  live  on  or  near  the 
premises  and  trust  him  fully  to  carry  on.  That  may  sound  risky, 
but  if  the  right  man  cannot  be  induced  to  take  on  the  task,  even 
if  by  so  doing  'he  leaves  other  more  attractive  and  better-paid 
work,  it  is  of  little  use  to  undertake  the  responsibility.  The 
premises  may  need  some  adaptation,  probably  will  if  anything  like 
all  the  following  suggestions  are  adopted.  But  some  useful  start 
may  be  made  in  almost  any  one  of  the  great  buildings  that  are 
mainly  in  our  mind.  I  think  they  should  be  continued  as  churches. 
There  is  nothing  wrong  with  “  missions,”  but  there  is  in  the  use 
of  the  title  a  certain  confession  of  defeat,  a  lowering  of  the 
standard,  and  a  type  of  condescension  that  I  can  conceive  to  be 
loathsome  to  the  thoughtful  among  those  we  want  to  reach. 
After  all,  is  not  evangelism  the  raison  d’etre  of  the  Church? 
The  buildings  should  never  be  shut.  If  they  are  in  centres  of 
population  where  the  homeless  and  destitute  are  to  be  found,  I 
can  conceive  that  some  of  their  best  work  will  be  done  in 
sheltering  those  whose  only  refuge  would  otherwise  be  the 
streets,  casual  wards,  or  lodging-houses  of  the  worst  type.  The 
old  pews  should  go,  for  the  main  building  would  be  in  constant 
use  for  evangelistic  and  other  preaching  services — formal  and 
informal — lectures,  concerts,  and  miscellaneous  entertainments 
There  is  no  doubt  that  plenty  of  willing  help  would  be  available 
for  this  kind  of  work ;  and  it  is  fundamental  that  the  House  of 
God  should  be  as  homely  and  attractive  as  its  ever-present  rival, 
the  public-house.  Both  on  Sunday  and  weekdays  numerous 
classes  could  be  arranged,  and  there  should  be  a  forum  at  which 
every  possible  kind  of  debate  could  take  place  on  any  subject  that 
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has  the  remotest  connection  with  religion.  In  time  men  and 
women  of  every  type  of  thought  could  be  gathered  to  voice  their 
grievances  and  discontents  against  God  and  man.  This  may 
seem  anomalous,  but  they  do  it  now  at  the  street  comers,  pouring 
out  to  greedy  listeners  all  kinds  of  undigested  and  indigestible 
scepticism  without  much  in  the  way  of  contradiction.  How  much 
better  to  win  them  to  stating  their  case  where  what  is  un¬ 
reasonable  can  be  patiently  heard  and  shown  to  be  so,  while 
legitimate  grievances  can  be  discussed  in  an  atmosphere  of 
sympathy  where  the  supreme  desire  is  to  help.  The  late  Stephen 
Walsh  told  me  not  many  months  before  he  died  that  the  working 
classes  are  not,  as  a  whole,  hostile  to  religion,  and  he  was  of 
opinion  that  such  a  course  would  soon  win  the  support  of  the 
best  of  them,  and  have  influence  on  the  rest.  It  is  essential,  I 
think,  that  there  should  be  something  of  a  club,  open  every 
night  of  the  week  and  managed  by  a  committee  composed  mostly 
of  its  own  members.  Restrictions  should  only  apply  to  practices 
and  speech  inimical  to  comfort,  and  of  course  gambling  would  be 
taboo.  The  fee  should  be  very  small,  indeed  the  superintendent 
should  have  power  to  make  it  possible  for  anybody  in  need  to 
get  the  shelter  and  companionship  of  the  place.  Those  tragic 
legions  of  the  unemployed  could  be  enormously  helped  by  the 
sympathy  evidenced  in  such  an  arrangement.  But  above  all — 
no  condescension. 

There  is  a  great  need  for  work  among  the  women.  I  have 
attended  and  addressed  many  meetings  of  the  poorest  women  in 
Liverpool.  It  is  quite  impossible  either  to  forget  or  adequately 
describe  the  ghastly  hopelessness  written  on  their  faces.  The 
wife  of  a  casual  labourer  is  simply  schooled  in  hopeless  misery. 
But  they  respond  to  the  sympathy  that  invites  them  to  bring 
their  babies — without  whom  they  are  immobile — out  of  the  dreary 
dens  they  call  home  to  the  light,  warmth,  wjelcome,  music,  and 
sympathetic  talks  that  good  women  know  so  well  how  to  provide. 

The  opportunities  for  work  among  boys  and  girls  are  legion. 
The  play  centres  arranged  by  Education  Authorities  are  evidence 
of  that  where  they  exist.  Their  activities  can  be  supplemented 
and  extended  by  the  churches.  For  they  are  open  for  a  com¬ 
paratively  short  time  and  suffer  the  limitations  (and  the  virtues) 
of  salaried  labour.  There  is  need  for  more  complete  organisation 
even  where  they  exist,  and  the  Christian  urge  should  make  it 
possible  to  organise  boys’  and  girls’  clubs  for  almost  every 
conceivable  purpose.  Brigades,  Scouts,  Guides,  and  their  more 
juvenile  counterparts;  sports  of  all  kinds,  indoor  and  outdoor; 
bands — of  different  instruments — arts  and  handicrafts;  classes  for 
shoemaking,  carpentry,  metal -work,  &c.,  dancing  and  physical 
exercises,  sewing  and  knitting  circles,  with  their  allied  occupations 
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— these  and  all  manner  of  others  could  be  arranged  if  the  help  of 
the  young  people  in  the  other  churches  could  be  obtained.  The 
children  are  there  in  swarms,  coming  from  sordid  homes,  with  their 
only  playgrounds  the  streets.  What  better  service  could  there  be 
than  to  make  them  happy  and  direct  their  splendid  enthusiasms 
into  useful  channels?  Think  also  of  the  hosts  of  domestic 
servants,  away  from  home  in  a  strange  city.  Often  free  on 
Sunday  afternoon  and  evening  and  with  nowhere  to  go  and 
nothing  to  do.  Where  do  they  go?  And  what  do  they  do? 

For  all — men,  women,  and  children — don’t  forget  Thrift  and 
Holiday  Clubs.  Managed  under  proper  control,  with  finances 
adequately  safeguarded,  they  could  be  of  immense  value,  as 
many  who  have  organised  them  can  testify.  And  the  caretakers! 
How  the  unsuitable  can  hinder !  But  how  the  strong,  good- 
natured,  consecrated  man  and  wife  could  win  the  affections  of  a 
large  clientele  and  make  a  happy  atmosphere ! 

What  of  Sunday?  I  know  a  certain  mission  in  Liverpool 
where  it  has  been  calculated  that  nearly  12,000  attendances  are 
made  on  Sunday  at  the  various  services  and  other  gatherings. 
True,  it  is  not  altogether  a  fair  criterion  in  our  connection,  for 
it  is  largely  under  the  control  of  a  well-to-do  layman,  a  large 
local  employer  of  labour,  who  sees  to  it  that  nothing  is  lacking  in 
buildings,  equipment,  and  organisation.  And  it  is  not  a  down¬ 
town  church.  But  its  type  of  activity  is  just  what  is  required. 
There  are  adequate  meetings  for  prayer;  there  are  fully 
graded  Sunday  Schools,  well  staffed ;  there  are  properly 
conducted,  separate  and  special  services  for  children  and 
young  people,  in  separate  halls,  with  music  by  their  own 
bands.  And  after  the  service  in  the  evening  there  are  social 
gatherings,  where  young  and  old  may  meet — the  homeless  lad  and 
his  lass  can  be  sheltered  instead  of  being  driven  into  the  streets 
in  any  weather.  All  these  things  have  been  thought  out.  It  is 
seldom  that  so  complete  an  equipment  of  suitable  buildings  can 
be  found,  and  existing  limitations  would,  of  course,  curtail  a  lot 
that  is  desirable.  But  much  can  be  attempted  by  Christians  of 
vision  and  determination,  with  an  ample  store  of  faith  and 
patience. 

The  services  need  never  be  cheap  and  tawdry  in  character. 
A  quiet,  reverent  worship  in  the  morning  would  give  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  exposition  of  Scripture.  In  the  evening  there  is 
no  room  for  anything  but  the  evangelistic.  Before  the  service 
the  doors  should  be  thrown  open  so  that  the  people  could  gather 
for  community  singing.  A  sympathetic  organist  (and  no  other 
type  is  worthy  of  so  sacred  an  opportunity)  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  accepting  the  choice  of  favourite  hymns  and 
choruses  from  Sankey’s  Book — and  others  that  contain  popular 
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numbers.  Let  them  sing,  too,  in  the  service.  Of  course,  that 
will  settle  itself — apart  from  the  occasional  endurance  of  a  well- 
sung  anthem,  or  preferably  a  simple  solo — they  won’t  come  if 
they  are  not  allowed  to  express  themselves  in  song.  Many  of  my 
readers  may  remember  the  name  and  fame  of  George  Wise,  of 
the  Protestant  Reformers’  Church,  Liverpool.  He  is  dead,  and 
nobody  can  be  hurt  if  I  say  something  of  his  work.  He  was 
much  misunderstood  (and  very  much  hated  in  Roman  Catholic 
quarters) ;  but  I  was  privileged  to  know  him  well  and  to  see  his 
work  at  first  hand.  Unfortunately,  the  organisation  that  sup¬ 
ported  him  was  undoubtedly  political,  but  his  Christian 
personality  was  so  strong  that,  apart  from  his  militant 
Protestantism,  he  did  some  of  the  finest  Christian  work  in  the 
city.  His  cultural  gifts  were  as  sure  as  his  spiritual  outlook  was 
gigantic.  His  morning  service  was  crowded,  his  afternoon  Bible 
Class  for  men,  where  big  themes  were  discussed,  was  900  strong; 
and  the  evening  service  was  always  in  a  church  packed  to  suffoca¬ 
tion.  With  barely  time  to  air  the  buildings  after  the  afternoon 
class,  the  doors  were  thrown  open  to  those  who  came  to  sing, 
and  the  evening  service  frequently  began  over  half  an  hour  before 
the  appointed  time  because  there  was  no  room  to  put  in  any  more 
people.  They  were  drawn,  not  by  the  man’s  wide  reading  and 
ability  to  deal  with  everything  that  is  fascinating  in  passing 
phases  of  theological  thought  and  political  and  social  activity,  but 
by  the  fact  that  he  knew  the  circumstances  of  his  hearers  and 
addressed  his  message  to  their  hearts.  So  they  responded,  and  an 
erstwhile  derelict  church  became  a  centre  of  vital  Christian  life 
and  energy. 

The  same  is  true  of  some  of  the  big,  unattached  missions. 
They  are  attended,  as  to  a  large  proportion,  by  those  who  used 
to  attend  the  ordinary  churches.  Why  have  they  left?  The 
answer  may  be  manifold.  It  is  more  to  the  purpose  to  ask  why 
have  they  gone  there F  If  we  could  supply  the  answer  to  that 
and  rule  our  actions  by  our  appreciation  of  the  facts,  some  part 
of  our  problem  might  be  solved. 


T.  R.  DANN. 


Little  Wild  Street. 

The  closing  and  sale  of  the  chapel  on  Wild  Street  suggests 
that  the  story  of  Baptists  there  be  recalled;  it  will  form 
a  background  to  the  article  by  Mr.  Dann. 

In  1691  there  were  high  hopes  as  to  progress  possible  with 
toleration  assured.  Six  General  Baptist  churches  existed  in 
London :  the  original  church  of  1612  worshipped  in  White’s 
Alley  between  Coleman  and  Moorgate  Streets;  its  daughter  of 
1624  was  at  Dockhead  on  the  Surrey  side;  an  offshoot  from  this 
was  in  Winchester  Park,  which  has  long  since  been  built  over,  so 
that  Southwark  Bridge  Road  nearly  crosses  the  site  of  the 
Baptist  premises  and  grave-yard ;  John  Griffith  headed  a  fourth 
church  in  Dunnings  Alley,  west  of  Bishopsgate;  a  fifth  took 
advantage  of  Goodman’s  Fields  being  cut  up  for  building,  to 
acquire  a  home  on  Looking-glass  Alley;  the  sixth  had  been 
gathered  by  Francis  Smith  the  bookseller,  and  met  in  Glasshouse 
Alley  just  west  of  Goswell  Street  and  south  of  the  Charterhouse. 

There  were  men  of  vision  and  of  property  in  this  group. 
They  induced  the  churches  to  combine  for  a  forward  movement, 
and  noting  that  the  West  End  was  devoid  of  Baptist  witness, 
they  searched  for  premises.  These  they  found  on  the  upper  part 
of  Bow  Street  near  Hart  Street;  and  they  took  a  lease  of  the 
“  Two  Golden  Balls  ”  from  Lewis  du  Moulin,  at  £15  yearly  ;  here 
they  planned  to  hold  services  on  Sunday,  and  one  afternoon  a 
month  probably  for  a  business  meeting.  It  is  an  interesting 
question  how  they  dealt  with  the  premises  on  the  whole;  if  there 
had  been  three  golden  balls,  we  could  imagine  a  flourishing 
business  in  fashionable  raiment  and  jewellery.  Work  began  in 
November  1691,  and  succeeded  so  well  that  on  12  April,  1692,  a 
seventh  General  Baptist  church  was  constituted,  on  terms  agreed 
with  the  five  which  had  been  responsible — Dunning’s  Alley  was 
engrossed  with  extension  in  Bucks.  Two  Elders  were  appointed; 
the  senior,  John  Piggott,  was  to  baptize  and  to  visit,  to  take 
service  in  the  afternoon  and  on  fast  days,  for  which  he  was  to 
receive  £20;  Mark  Key  was  only  to  take  the  morning  service, 
and  receive  £15. 

There  were  two  questions  agitated  in  all  Baptist  churches 
then : — Was  it  necessary  to  lay  hands  on  all  i>eople  at  their 
baptism,  in  prayer  that  they  might  receive  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  in 
apostolic  days?  Was  it  wise  to  sing  at  worship,  and  if  so,  should 
psalms  be  sung  as  in  the  Church  of  England,  or  hymns  as  by 
Christ  and  the  apostles?  Such  trouble  developed  here,  that  the 
new  church  broke  off  relations  with  its  five  founders,  and  Mark 
Key  resigned,  going  to  Reading.  The  church  naturally  vacated 
the  premises  provided  bv  the  Association,  and  built  itself  a  new 
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home  on  St.  John’s  Court.  It  secured  a  second  Elder  in 
Nathanael  Foxwell,  a  butcher.  But  in  the  next  few  years,  the 
doctrinal  opinions  of  Matthew  Caffin  at  Horsham  gravely  dis¬ 
quieted  all  the  General  Baptists.  Piggott  considered  deeply,  and 
at  last  adopted  Calvinistic  views;  with  a  large  number  of  the 
members  he  quitted  the  church  in  1699.  This  held  on  its  way  for 
another  thirty-nine  years,  and  then  disbanded,  most  of  the 
members  joining  the  mother-church  in  White’s  Alley. 

Piggott  and  his  followers  decided  to  found  a  new  church, 
and  they  were  fortunate  in  finding  excellent  premises.  A  Dorset 
Catholic  family.  Weld  of  Lul worth,  had  a  town-house  in 
Holborn,  which  had  been  leased  to  the  Spanish  embassy.  The 
ambassador  had  built  in  1665  within  its  grounds  a  fine  chapel  for 
Roman  Catholic  worship.  At  the  explosion  of  popular  feeling 
at  the  end  of  James’  reign,  the  mob  sacked  and  burned  the 
chapel.  William  of  Orange  was  anxious  to  keep  on  good  terms, 
so  ample  apology  was  made  to  the  ambassador,  with  a  guard  of 
honour ;  and  a  new  chapel  was  built  at  the  public  expense.  But 
he  at  once  vacated  the  premises.  And  the  chapel  was  hired  by 
a  Huguenot  church,  “  La  Piramide,”  till  it  went  to  Newport 
Market.  Piggott,  who  had  in  May,  1699,  baptized  a  Benedictine 
monk,  saw  his  opportunity.  In  January  1699-1700  he  took  a 
lease  of  this  new  chapel,  which  was  henceforth  approached  by  a 
cross-street  named  Little  Weld  Street,  afterwards  corrupted  into 
Little  Wild  Street. 

Piggott  had  been  a  schoolmaster,  and  was  in  the  front  rank 
of  Baptist  ministers.  He  threw  himself  into  hard  work,  and  was 
instrumental  in  reviving  the  Particular  Baptist  Association.  The 
church  grew  rapidly,  and  the  chapel  was  equipped  with  three 
galleries  and  a  vestry.  The  pastor  was  very  popular,  and  his 
chapel  drew  many  who  were  not  Baptists;  Defoe  was  often  to 
be  seen  here.  When  Piggott  died  in  1713,  i  a  volume  of  his 
sermons  was  issued,  with  a  portrait  by  a  fashionable  engraver. 
He  had  brought  Baptists  into  notice  in  the  West  End. 

Under  his  successor,  Thomas  Harrison,  another  educated 
man,  the  church  continued  in  the  front  rank,  and  took  part  in 
founding  the  Particular  Baptist  Fund.  One  of  the  deacons,  who 
had  given  largely  from  his  stock  to  ministers  in  Pennsylvania, 
was  so  impressed  by  his  deliverance  in  the  storm  of  1703  that 
he  left  £40  for  an  annual  sermon  to  commemorate  it.  The 
church  did  not  subscribe  towards  either  of  the  co-operative 
baptisteries  erected  at  this  time;  it  seems  a  fair  inference  that 
it  had  one  of  its  own. 

When  the  pastor  conformed  to  the  Church  of  England,  the 
church  looked  to  Bristol,  where  one  of  its  former .  members, 
Bernard  Foskett,  was  tutor  of  the  Academy.  Andrew  Giflford, 
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who  had  been  trained  at  the  fine  academy  in  Tewkesbury  also, 
came  in  1730,  and  carried  the  church  to  greater  heights,  being  in 
touch  with  Court  and  Parliament.  In  political  affairs,  there  was 
need  to  maintain  the  civil  rights  of  Dissenters,  and  regain  those 
which  had  been  taken  away  under  Charles  II ;  at  the  formation 
of  the  Dissenting  Deputies,  the  church  was  to  the  fore,  and  it  | 

proved  that  one  of  its  deacons  provided  a  test  case  which  he  : 

won  triumphantly  when  on  his  deathbed  in  1767.  The  church  | 

flourished  financially,  buying  the  freehold  in  1735;  also  1 

spiritually,  providing  a  pastor  to  Maze  Pond.  j 

But  a  slip  of  Gifford  when  a  student,  years  before,  became  ! 
known,  and  the  church  was  divided  on  the  question  whether  it  j 
could  be  condoned.  He  left,  with  many  members,  and  founded 
a  new  church  on  Eagle  Street,  north  of  Holborn.  The  remainder 
began  a  new  church-book,  and  by  October  1736  secured  another 
educated  man,  Joseph  Stennett,  with  experience  at  Exeter;  that  i 

he  personally  observed  Saturday  as  the  sabbath  was  no  obstacle.  | 

Two  of  his  sons  were  called  to  the  ministry,  besides  Caleb  Evans;  j 

and  he  himself  was  awarded  a  D.D.  from  St.  Andrew’s  on  the  j 

recommendation  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  for  the  church  had  * 

been  actively  Ipyal  at  the  Jacobite  rebellion.  | 

His  son  Samuel  Stennett  succeeded  in  1758,  and  soon  ^ 

received  an  Aberdeen  degree.  From  the  membership  in  his  days, 
which  was  “  rather  select  than  numerous,”  being  only  about 
sixty,  went  Clarke  to  be  pastor  at  Unicorn  Yard,  Jenkins  to 
Shrewsbury  and  Walworth,  Hughes  to  Battersea  and  the  Bible 
Society,  John  Thomas  the  first  missionary  in  India,  James  Smith 
to  be  treasurer  of  the  Particular  Baptist  Fund  for  forty-three 
years;  while  John  Howard  the  great  philanthropist  attended  so 
regularly  that  though  strictly  a  Congregationalist  he  wrote  to 
Stennett  from  Smyrna  as  “  my  minister.”  So  flourishing  was 
the  cause  that  the  building  of  1689  was  taken  down,  together 
with  an  adjoining  house,  and  a  larger  chapel  was  erected  in  1788,  | 

the  finest  in  London  for  the  denomination,  with  spacious  vaults  I 

for  interments.  | 

Later  pastorates  were  of  less  length,  but  the  fine  tradition  1 

was  maintained  for  a  time.  Under  Coxhead  a  Sunday-school  I 

was  started  in  1806;  Anderson  was  called  to  the  ministry,  and  I 

afterwards  became  tutor  at  Bristol.  Waters,  from  the  daughter  | 

church  of  Battersea,  saw  the  last  link  with  the  past  snap,  when  a  1 

member,  Thomas  Laugher,  died  at  the  age  of  112,  old  enough 
to  have  seen  Piggott  enter  on  the  former  chapel.  Edwards  of 
Accrington  and  Hargreaves  of  Ogden  brought  an  entirely  new 
style  of  ministry  which  lasted  for  twelve  years.  In  their  day  the 
leading  man  was  William  Paxon,  who  filled  many  offices, 
becoming  the  first  Honorary  Solicitor  to  the  Baptist  Union.  But 
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conditions  in  the  neighbourhood  had  changed,  and  there  was  no 
London  Baptist  Association  at  work.  When  Hargreaves  resigned 
in  1829,  the  chapel  was  closed,  the  church  lost  heart,  and  Paxon 
drew  up  its  epitaph. 

Some  Londoners  were  stung  with  shame,  and  re-opened  the 
premises  after  some  time.  It  was  hard  to  find  any  minister 
willing  to  face  the  problems,  but  at  last  Christopher  Woollacott 
came  from  Westminster.  On  the  stem  lines  of  the  conservatives, 
he  kept  the  flag  flying  till  1863,  and  others  continued  eleven  years 
longer,  with  a  roll  under  thirty.  Woollacott  compiled  a  short 
account  of  the  church,  but  did  not  bring  out  the  existence  of 
three  different  churches;  and  even  some  of  his  statements  of 
facts  are  questionable. 

Meanwhile  the  Bloomsbury  church  had  developed  work  of 
a  new  kind,  employing  a  missionary,  George  Hatton.  He  found 
ample  scope  in  the  district,  but  the  work  was  cramped  by  being 
scattered  in  little  halls.  It  was  an  obvious  solution  that  the  fine 
premises  of  Samuel  Stennett  should  become  the  centre  of  this 
group  of  missions ;  and  by  1874  there  was  again  a  strong  church 
of  267  members,  which  steadily  increased,  and  allied  itself  with 
the  L.B.A. 

What  was  once  the  West  End,  was  now  an  area  of  slums, 
and  radical  measures  were  adopted  towards  the  end  of  the  cen¬ 
tury.  Clearances  and  rebuilding  left  the  mission-church  with 
fine  new  premises,  now  facing  on  to  Wild  Street  itself,  with 
huge  blocks  of  flats  opposite,  housing  hundreds  of  respectable 
families.  Once  again  a  new  church  faced  new  conditions.  It 
continued,  however,  to  specialize  in  the  work  of  the  St.  Giles 
Christian  Mission  even  at  the  expense  of  loosening  its  ties  with 
the  L.B.A.  And  this  latest  chapter  has  now  closed. 

It  will  be  seen  that  on  this  spot  there  have  been  four 
successive  chapels;  the  embassy  Catholic  chapel;  the  chapel 
built  at  national  expense,  used  successively  by  Huguenots  and 
Baptists ;  the  chapel  built  by  Stennett’s  congregation ;  the  chapel 
built  by  the  London  County  Council.  Besides  the  General  Baptist 
church  in  St.  John’s  Court,  three  Particular  Baptist  churches 
have  worshipped  here ;  one  fashionable,  one  Strict,  one  mission. 

Starting  from  Wild  Street,  a  man  can  “  touch  the  doors  ” 
within  ten  minutes  of  a  crowded  day-school,  the  Methodist 
Kingsway  Hall,  the  parish  church  of  Holy  Trinity,  the  Roman 
church  of  St.  Anselm,  the  Kingsgate  Baptist  church,  a  second 
crowded  day-school,  the  parish  church  of  St.  John,  an  Ethical 
Society  that  started  as  a  Baptist  church,  and  the  fine  building 
where  Harington  Evans  and  Baptist  Noel  ministered.  Honour 
the  men  who  face  their  problems,  and  may  they  have  the  wit  to 
deal  with  the  thousands  dwelling  around  them. 


The  Blight  Family. 


Genealogy  is  curiously  elusive,  and  comparatively  few 
outside  the  ranks  of  the  ancient  nobility  can  trace  their 
lineage  earlier  than  the  third  George.  Far  smaller  is  the  circle 
of  those  who  can  point  to  a  family  tree  with  its  roots  deep  in  the 
Elizabethan  era ;  but  a  recently  published  volume  of  considerable 
interest  {Francis  J.  Blight,  F.R.S.E.,  Publisher,  by  George 
Hawker,  with  a  Foreword  by  J.  W.  Ewing,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Elliot 
Stock,  10^.  6d.  net)  reveals  the  honoured  treasurer  of  our 
Historical  Society  occupying  a  worthy  place  in  that  select  circle, 
Elizabeth  had  been  on  the  throne  but  ten  years,  and  the 
adventure  with  the  Spanish  Armada  was  still  ten  years  distant, 
when,  in  1578,  John  Blight  (i)  was  born  at  Exeter.  His  is  the 
first  of  the  ten  names  on  the  Birth  Script ;  and  he  is  not  unworthy 
of  the  renown  which  has  come  to  his  descendants,  for  we  learn 
from  Izacke’s  Antiquities  of  the  City  of  Exeter  that,  in  1608, 
he  was  appoitited  Bailiff  or  Steward  of  Exeter  and  Justice  of 
the  Peace,  positions  which  called  for  dignity  and  a  degree  of 
stateliness.  Unfortunately  his  religious  associations  are  veiled 
in  the  mists  of  time.  Fancy  plays  with  the  idea  that  he  may  have 
been  one  of  the  earliest  Devon  Baptists;  that  he  may  have 
counted  among  his  friends  some  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  who  two 
years  after  his  death  sailed  in  the  Mayflower',  and  that,  had  he 
survived  a  few  years,  he  might  have  joined  in  the  correspondence 
with  the  Mennonite  Church  in  Amsterdam.  But  the  idea  remains 
a  fancy  as  information  is  lacking.  Not  until  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  from  the  birth  of  John  Blight  can  the  Baptist 
association  of  the  family  be  established  with  certainty.  In  the 
meantime  Gilbert  Blight  (i),  who  “  lived  six  and  fifty  years  and 
begat  sons  and  daughters,”  in  adult  life  found  his  place  amongst 
the  Puritans;  and  John  Blight  (ii),  just  before  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  settled  the  family  at  Topsham  on  the  Exe, 
less  than  five  miles  from  Exeter,  where,  according  to  Thompson’s 
MSS.  in  Doctor  Williams’  Library,  was  a  small  Baptist  Church, 
an  off-shoot  from  Exeter.  It  is  possible  that  at  this  little  cause 
the  Blights  received  their  first  lessons  in  Baptist  life  and  doctrine, 
but  we  are  still  in  the  region  of  surmise.  Safer  ground  is 
reached  when  we  conjecture  that  the  prosperous  block-maker, 
John  Blight  (iii)  “  who,  amongst  other  activities,  was  a  humble 
follower  of  Ctesibius  of  Alexandria,  who  is  said  to  have  invented 
pumps  140  B.C.,"  almost  certainly  discussed  theological  questions 
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with  fervour,  for  Exeter  in  1718  w^as  the  cock-pit  of  an  Arian 
controversy  which  set  the  whole  West  Country  ablaze  and 
ultimately  reached  London.  Beginning  with  local  Presbyterians 
it  spread  to  the  Baptists,  and  some  members  of  the  South  Street 
Church  “  falling  into  that  error,  were  cut  off  for  the  same.” 
For  several  months  scarcely  any  question  was  debated  in  Exeter 
and  the  surrounding  country  but  that  of  the  Trinity.  It  was 
discussed  in  families;  preached  about  from  the  pulpit  with  such 
fervour  that  one  minister  was  led  to  charge  some  of  his  fellow 
dissenters  with  “  damnable  heresies,  denying  the  Lord  that 
bought  them  ” ;  reported  in  local  journals;  and  written  about  in 
quite  a  library  of  pamphlets.  The  controversy  waxed  so  hot  that 
a  Judge  at  the  Exeter  Assizes,  in  the  course  of  his  Grand  Jury 
charge,  thought  it  necessary  to  deliver  a  homily  on  the  awful  sin 
of  Arianism.  In  the  midst  of  these  exciting  conditions  no 
prominent  citizen  could  remain  neutral,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  John  Blight  (iii),  when  attending  to  the  parish  pumps,  found 
ample  opportunities  to  argue  for  the  faith  that  was  in  him. 

Solid  ground  is  gained  at  latest  in  1742,  for  an  old  minute 
book  of  South  Street  discloses  in  that  year,  and  in  1749,  several 
members  of  the  family  in  association  with  that  historic  church. 
As  the  direct  descendants  in  our  treasurer’s  line  have  been 
Baptists,  the  record  thus  emerges  of  almost  two  hundred  years 
continuous  association  with  Baptist  churches.  It  is  doubtful  if 
there  are  more  than  three  or  four  families,  which  could,  by 
documentarj'  evidence,  prove  a  similar  uninterrupted  connection. 
Of  those  in  fellowship  with  the  Exeter  Church,  Richard,  who 
was  born  in  1729,  attracts  attention,  for  writing  of  him  his 
great-grandson  says  :  “  This  Richard  Blight  is  noteworthy,  and 

his  name  is  expressive  of  his  nature — Richard,  strong;  Blight, 
merry  and  gay.  In  our  line  he  stand.« — like  Hebe  in  mythology 
—the  personification  of  Spring-time.  There  is  a  sprightliness 
about  him,  a  delightful  freshness  as  invigorating  as  the  morning 
dew.  His  portrait  in  oils,  painted  in  his  maturity,  explains  and 
supports  the  esteem  and  honour  in  which  his  memory  is 
cherished.”  Richard  Blight  served  the  Exeter  Church  as  a 
deacon  probably  more  than  ten  years,  and  then,  early  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century,  said  farewell  to  the  County  of 
“Drake,  Ralegh,  Gilbert  and  Blight,”  and  moved  the  family  to 
London.  A  neighbouring  Devonian,  John  Rippon  of  Tiverton, 
had  settled  at  Carter  Lane  three  or  four  years  previously;  and, 
therefore,  to  the  south  of  the  Thames,  within  easy  reach  of 
Carter  Lane,  Richard  Blight  naturally  gravitated.  Two  or  three 
years  passed,  and  then,  “  before  a  silver  thread  appeared  among 
his  dark  curly  locks,”  writes  his  great-grandson,  “  with 
unquenchable  cheerfulness  the  ‘  Spring-time  ’  canoe  glided  from 
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the  valley  by  the  river  until  ‘  joy  unspeakable  ’  became  glory  on 
October  21st,  1780,  and  Richard  Blight  was  buried  at  St.  Olave’s 
Burying  Ground,  Southwark.” 

His  son,  Gilbert  Blight  (li),  who  lived  from  1767  to  1847, 
was  an  outstanding  figure  in  the  public  and  religious  life  of 
the  Metropolis.  A  prosperous  Stationer  with  premises  at  the 
Royal  Exchange,  whose  business  had  a  wider  range  than  the 
title  suggests,  he  was  admitted  a  Freeman  of  the  City  of  London 
in  1809,  sure  evidence  of  the  esteem  and  respect  in  which  he 
was  held  in  City  circles.  But  the  chief  interests  of  his  life 
were  religious.  Baptised  at  Carter  Lane  in  his  twentieth  year, 
his  membership  of  that  historic  church  continued  sixty  years. 
Deacon,  minute  secretary,  presiding  deacon  during  the  minister’s 
absence,  senior  deacon — all  offices  were  filled  with  dignity  and 
devotion.  To  the  Christian  movements  of  his  day  he  gave 
himself  unsparingly,  supporting  them  by  speech,  by  pen  and  by 
purse.  Hardly  a  denominational  society  existed,  and  few  inter¬ 
denominational,  but  his  name  was  found  among  those  serving 
on  the  Committee.  His  son,  Gilbert  Blight  (iii),  maintained  the 
family  tradition  of  sterling  business  integrity  and  active  religious 
service,  and,  following  in  his  father’s  footsteps,  he  also  was 
admitted  a  Freeman  of  the  City  of  London.  In  youth  and 
early  manhood  he  enjoyed  the  great  privilege  of  association  with 
Mare  Street,  when  F.  A.  Cox  was  at  the  height  of  his  glory 
as  a  preacher,  a  writer,  and  a  political  leader  of  Nonconformity. 
Subsequently  he  moved  to  the  newly  formed  church  in  Camden 
Road,  of  which  for  a  number  of  years  he  was  a  deacon  and 
church  secretary. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  realised  that  Francis  J.  Blight 
entered  into  a  rich  heritage,  to  which  it  can  with  truth  be  said 
he  has  contributed  greatly  added  lustre.  His  career  is  a  romance, 
and  of  particular  interest  and  inspiration  to  young  men  for  whom 
he  has  long  had  a  warm  regard.  Born  Avithin  sound  of  Bow 
Bells,  and  living  throughout  his  career  in  London  and  its 
environs,  he  is  every  inch  a  Londoner,  but  “  the  call  of  the  West 
has  been  to  him  a  call  of  the  blood ;  and  the  beauty  of  the  West 
Country,  so  rich,  so  varied,  so  soft,  so  bold,  has  called  forth  his 
instinctive  affection  from  childhood.”  Those  who  have  known 
him  at  all  intimately  have  appreciated  something  of  his  versatility. 
On  odd  occasions  unexpected  windows  have  been  opened  and 
new  interests  disclosed.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  read 
that  many  varied  experiences  went  to  the  fitting  of  Francis  Blight 
for  the  eminent  position  ultimately  attained  by  him  in  the  world 
of  technical  publishing,  a  position  which  led  a  high  authority  to 
say  “  Mr.  Blight  did  for  technical  literature  what  Cassell  in  his 
time  did  for  popular  literature.”  Honours  in  drawing  in  the 
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I  Senior  Cambridge  Examination  almost  inevitably  suggested 
draughtsmanship  as  a  calling,  and  in  the  office  of  a  northern 
engineering  firm  he  found  congenial  duties.  Increased 
architectural  knowledge  was  gained  in  four  years  service  in  the 
private  office  of  the  architect  to  the  Great  Northern  Railway; 
and  then  followed  a  Civil  Service  clerkship  in  the  office  which 
had  charge  of  tithe  maps  and  apportionments,  under  the  Survey 
Department  of  the  Land  Office.  In  1886,  our  treasurer  started 
an  eight  years  association  with  J.  &  A.  Churchill,  publishers; 
and  at  the  close  of  this  period  became  assistant  manager  to 
Charles  Griffin  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  the  firm  of  which  five  years  later  he 
was  elected  chairman  and  managing  director.  To  these  offices 
he  was  continuously  re-elected  for  twenty-eight  years.  In  his 
appreciative  forew'ord  Dr.  Ewing  writes  of  this  period — “  This 
long  and  intimate  association  with  the  world  of  letters  gave 
opportunity  for  creative  work  of  a  high  order  which  he  readily 
availed  himself  of,  and  rose  quickly  to  eminence,  giving  the 
world  numerous  volumes  of  technical  importance.  His  work  in 
this  direction  won  him  many  honours,  notably  the  Fellowship  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  ”...  while  in  Griffin’s  richly 
ornamented  Centenary  Volume,  Prof.  T.  Hudson  Beare’s 
testimony  was  “  The  pre.sent  head  of  the  firm,  Mr.  Francis  Blight, 
F.R.S.E.,  has  had  the  great  advantage  of  being  engaged  in  his 
I  earlier  days  on  engineering  work,  and  thus  it  has  been  alw'ays 
an  easy  task  to  persuade  him  as  to  the  need  of  a  book  on  some 
new'  development  of  engineering  science,  while  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  modem  scientific  advances  in  all  fields  has  made 
him  a  qualified  critic  when  any  new  manuscript  is  offered  for 
publication  by  an  author  who  has  yet  to  win  his  spurs.” 

Mr.  Blight  rapidly  gained  fame  as  the  pioneer  in  the 
publication  of  text  books  of  applied  science,  books  which  proved 
one  of  the  safeguards  of  the  country  during  the  stress  of  war, 
and  which  secured  for  his  name  a  prominent  place  in  articles 
on  ‘‘  Publishing  ”  in  modern  national  encyclopedias.  Not  only 
as  already  indicated  did  Mr.  Blight  become  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  but  he  was  also  admitted  a  Freeman 
of  the  City  of  London,  thus  following  in  honourable  succession 
his  father  and  grandfather.  As  Renter  Warden  in  1925  he  had 
the  unique  distinction  of  entering  the  illustrious  names  of  Lord 
Balfour,  Sir  James  Barrie  and  Rudyard  Kipling  in  the  Renter 
Warden’s  Roll  Book. 

All  the  members  of  our  Historical  Society  will  rejoice 
heartily  in  the  noteworthy  position  in  Publishing  attained  by  their 
treasurer,  and  in  the  rare  distinctions  in  Civic  life  which  have 
been  conferred  on  him.  But  they  will  equally  rejoice  that,  amid 
all  business  and  scientific  successes,  he  remained  an  ardent, 
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devoted  Baptist,  rendering  consistent  and  whole-hearted  service. 
Over  fifty-five  years  have  passed  since,  beginning  with  baptism 
at  Camden  Road,  he  entered  on  that  Christian  career  which  has 
made  his  name  one  of  the  best  known  and  respected  in  the 
Baptist  churches  of  the  metropolis.  During  this  period  there 
have  been  few  denominational  movements  in  which  he  has  not 
been  a  hard  worker,  but  probably  he  feels  his  best  and  most 
lasting  service  has  been  done  in  connection  with  young  men. 
Himself  in  his  younger  days  a  cross-country  runner  and  cricketer 
of  no  mean  distinction,  he  knew  the  virile  manly  note  which 
effectively  appealed  to  youth,  and  so,  wherever  circumstances 
guided  him^Camden  Road — Highgate  Road — Camden  Road 
again — Heath  Street  —  Wealdstone  —  Alperton  —  inevitably  he 
found  his  way  to  the  leadership  of  the  Young  Men’s  Bible 
Class. 

Writing  of  one  of  such  classes,  Mr.  Hawker  says  “  Mr. 
Blight  spared  no  pains  in  ploughing  and  sowing,  and  God  gave 
him  increase.  He  was  the  friend  as  well  as  the  teacher  of  the 
members  of  his  class.  A  young  man  himself,  he  understood 
their  perils  and  their  conflicts.  He  received  their  confidences, 
gave  them  sympathy,  companied  with  them  in  wholesome 
recreations,  and  by  all  means  sought  to  win  them  for  Christ.” 
Members  of  one  or  other  of  the  classes  became  ministers, 
missionaries,  colporteurs,  religious  secretaries,  while  others 
passed  on  to  positions  in  churches  and  Sunday  Schools,  and 
several  to  distinguished  posts  in  professional  life.  When  serving 
as  secretary  of  the  Western  Group  of  the  London  Baptist 
Association,  an  office  which  he  held  for  thirteen  years,  Mr.  Blight 
was  ever  on  the  look-out  for  younger  men  who  could  render 
service  in  the  wider  life  of  the  denomination,  and  the  writer  of 
this  article  is  one  of  many  who  are  indebted  to  him  for  the 
generous  word  of  encouragement  spoken  at  the  right  moment. 

It  is  always  the  busy  man  who  is  asked  to  do  more,  and 
somehow  he  usually  finds  the  necessary  time  to  fit  in  the  “  extra.’’ 
It  was  therefore  almost  a  matter  of  course  that,  as  the  years 
passed,  claims  for  Mr.  Blight’s  service  increased  in  number  and 
intensity.  His  own  churches  elected  him  Sunday  School  secretary- 
and  superintendent,  deacon,  church  secretary,  mission  leader,  &c. 
Examples  of  outside  service  are  many;  a  few  only  can  be 
indicated  :  Presidency  of  Western  Group  (twice)  and  of  London 
Baptist  Missionary  Union;  committee  of  Regent’s  Park  College 
and  the  Bible  Society;  trea.surer  of  Dr.  John  Ward’s  Trust  and 
of  our  Historical  Society. 

The  crushing  sorrow  of  Mr.  Blight’s  life  came  in  1918,  when 
his  son,  Horace  Vincent  Blight,  M.C.,  A.C.A.,  the  ninth  of  his 
line  and  the  fifth  in  the  succession  of  those  known  to  be  Baptists, 
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was  killed  in  action  in  France,  whilst  leading  his  men  in  a 
successful  attack  on  the  enemy  machine-guns.  Horace  was  a 
most  lovable  personality  of  fine  attainments,  who,  after  a  brilliant 
school  career  at  Merchant  Taylors’  entered  the  service  of  Charles 
Griffin  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  as  secretary  and  w  as  speedily  made  a  director. 
He  continued  the  family  tradition  of  Christian  service,  and  as 
joint  secretary  with  his  father  of  the  Western  Group  and  joint 
auditor  of  the  London  Baptist  Property  Board,  Ltd.,  he  revealed 
gifts  and  a  culture  which  suggested  he  might  attain  the  highest 
position  in  the  denomination. 

The  biography  which  has  inspired  this  article  suggests  an 
interesting  question  which  has  already  been  hinted,  viz..  Which 
family  can  trace  the  longest  uninterrupted  association  with  the 
Baptists?  The  Blights  can  do  so  for  nearly  two  hundred  years, 
and  possibly  further  research  in  Devonshire  would  reveal  a  still 
longer  period.  The  Northampton  Grays  and  the  Bowsers  go 
back  with  certainty  to  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  there  are  two  or  three  other  families  which  might  feel 
justified  in  claiming  the  distinction.  It  would  certainly  be  worthy 
of  note  if  any  family  could  prove  association  from  the  days  of 
persecution  to  the  present. 

As  we  should  expect  of  a  book  about  one  who  was  himself 
a  publisher  of  quality  books,  the  volume  is  excellently  produced 
on  paper  that  is  a  delight  to  handle  and  in  print  that  is  pleasing 
to  the  eye.  Moreover,  the  author,  whose  ability  for  clear  and 
melodious  writing  is  well  known,  has  brought  to  the  work  that 
personal  affection  which  speaks  the  truth  lovingly.  The 
illustrative  thirty-two  half  tone  plates  have  a  charm  and  interest 
of  their  own.  They  comprise  not  only  family  portraits  and 
churches,  but  also  reproductions  of  Mr.  Blight’s  microscopical 
and  pen  and  ink  drawings.  The  book  was  prepared  in  the  first 
place  for  private  printing :  we  are  grateful  to  the  many  whose 
requests  led  to  publication.  i 
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A  Treasurer  and  his  College. 

Churches  and  societies  owe  much  to  the  gratuitous  service 
of  ordinary  members,  who  are  often  neglected  in  telling 
the  story.  It  is  only  when  some  descendant  finds  a 
diary,  or  gives  reminiscences,  that  their  great  value  comes 
to  light.  Suqh  an  instance  is  afforded  in  the  life-work  of  James 
Smith  of  Melbourne  and  Nottingham,  1764-1847.  He  earned 
his  living  as  a  joiner  and  cabinet-maker;  he  gave  his  money  and 
his  thought  chiefly  to  the  Academy  of  the  New  Connection. 

He  came  of  good  stock.  His  father  Francis  was  founder  of 
the  churches  at  Kirkby  Woodhouse  and  Melbourne.  When  he 
married  Elizabeth  Toone  in  1753,  Abraham  Booth  was  one  of  the 
witnesses,  and  when  Francis  was  chosen  pastor  at  Melbourne 
seven  years  later.  Booth  ordained  him.  He  was  a  journeyman, 
and  out  of  his  scanty  wage,  gave  eightpence  weekly  to  the  church; 
when  a  legacy  of  £5  fell  in,  that  went  the  same  way.  So  James 
had  a  capital  Start  at  home. 

A  few  years  later,  Francis  became  acquainted  with  a 
Yorkshireman  of  kindred  tastes,  a  stone-mason,  Dan  Taylor.  At 
a  farm  called  Hurst,  in  Wadsworth  near  Hebden  Bridge,  Taylor 
was  running  a  day-school;  and  the  friends  of  Francis  Smith 
helped  him  by  sending  about  fifteen  of  their  sons  to  board  at 
Hurst.  An  arithmetic  exercise-book  of  James  when  he  was 
twelve  years  old  has  been  given  to  our  Baptist  Historical  Society 
by  Mr.  B.  B.  Granger,  of  Nottingham,  a  descendant.  It  testifies 
to  the  goodness  of  the  teaching,  perhaps  in  this  department  by 
an  assistant,  Ingham  of  Heptonstall  Slack;  also  to  the  neatness 
and  accuracy  of  the  lad. 

His  brother  Robert  was  called  to  the  ministry  at  Lough¬ 
borough,  was  one  of  the  earliest  preachers  at  Nottingham,  and 
became  the  first  pastor  of  the  church  in  Stoney  Street.  Robert 
had  a  great  baptismal  service  in  the  river,  just  above  Trent 
Bridges,  on  30  July,  1786,  when  thirty-two  people  confessed  their 
Lord.  His  joy  must  have  been  great  in  that  James  was  one  of 
these,  a  declared  Christian  at  the  age  of  twenty-two. 

Abraham  Booth  had  gone  to  London,  but  his  brother  Robert 
Booth  still  lived  at  Kirkby  Woodhouse,  often  visiting  Nottingham, 
where  his  son,  also  named  Robert,  built  the  first  hosiery  ware¬ 
house,  and  another  son  Abraham  was  first  to  stock  boots  and 
shoes  ready-made.  James  Smith  would  naturally  frequent  their 
houses,  and  there  he  met  their  sister  Mary,  who  agreed  to  cast 
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in  her  lot  with  him.  While  James’  parents  had  been  married  in 
a  Baptist  chapel  without  the  intervention  of  any  official  of 
Church  or  State,  the  law  had  been  altered  soon  afterwards, 
owing  to  the  scandals  caused  by  bankrupt  clergymen  in  prison 
marrying  people  off-hand.  It  was  now  necessary  for  banns  to 
be  called  thrice  in  the  parish  churches,  unless  an  expensive 
licence  were  bought  to  speed  up  matters.  So  James  and  Mary 
were  wedded  at  St.  Peter’s  Church  in  Nottingham  on  12  October 
1788,  she  being  two  years  younger  than  he.  Thus  they  entered 
on  a  happy  life  of  twenty-four  years  together. 

At  Stoney  Street  they  were  good  members.  James  followed 
in  his  father’s  footsteps  so  far  as  to  be  called  to  the  ministry, 
though  he  never  accepted  a  pastorate ;  in  our  modern  phrase,  he 
was  an  accredited  lay  preacher.  He  often  had  the  joy  of  bap¬ 
tizing  his  own  converts. 

In  1795  the  church  for  the  first  time  invited  the  Association 
to  meet  at  Nottingham.  It  proved  a  turning-point  in  the  career 
of  James  Smith.  No  doubt  the  official  centre  was  the  Swan  Inn 
on  Market  Hill,  but  equally  without  doubt  James  and  Mary  were 
glad  to  show  off  their  four-year-old  Mary  to  as  many  guests  as 
they  could  fit  into  their  little  house.  There  was  a  fine  exhibition 
of  corporate  life,  church  after  church  reporting.  At  Melbourne, 
though  father  Francis  was  “  now  advanced  in  years  and 
infirmities,”  yet  the  place  was  crowded  with  hearers,  was  about 
to  be  enlarged,  and  a  branch  opened,  so  that  an  Assistant  minis¬ 
ter  was  working,  of  whom  we  shall  hear  again.  Mary  however 
heard  a  less  encouraging  account  from  Kirkby  Woodhouse.  Nine 
problems  were  brought  up  from  the  churches,  and  counsel  was 
given  in  each. 

Next  year  the  question  of  an  Academy  to  train  young 
ministers  came  decisively  to  the  front.  Even  when  James  was  at 
Taylor’s  school  in  Hurst,  his  master  had  put  on  paper  his  con¬ 
victions,  and  with  the  help  of  a  poor  blind  brother  there,  had 
tried  them  out.  But  the  New  Connection  preferred  to  have 
united  action,  and  it  was  at  last  decided  to  recognize  officially 
what  had  been  going  on  privately.  Although  Nottingham  people 
were  hard  at  work  building  a  new  meeting-house,  James  Smith 
figures  at  once  in  the  first  list  of  subscribers  for  the  Academy, 
with  a  guinea.  No  account  was  published  how  the  capital  fund 
of  £360  was  raised. 

The  Academy  was  run  with  economy.  At  the  beginning 
there  were  three  or  four  young  men  at  a  time  :  the  total  expense 
for  their  board  and  Taylor’s  tuition  was  £161  for  the  year.  Many 
a  college  treasurer  to-day  may  be  envious  of  the  good  old  times. 
Taylor  laboured  with  energy,  acquired  a  place  in  Red  Cow  Lane 
at  Mile  End,  which  they  worked  together.  But  on  this  side  of 
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their  preparation  there  was  no  permanent  result.  Nottingham 
sent  young  Hurst  to  be  trained,  and  he  presently  went  to  revive 
Louth.  It  must  have  been  pleasant  to  read  that  when  Barton, 
the  mother  church  of  the  whole  Connection,  sadly  wanted  a 
young,  wise,  active,  consolating  Boanerges,  then  Mr.  Cameron 
of  the  Academy  was  mentioned  as  likely  to  be  suitable. 

Nottingham  church  was  flourishing  extremely,  with  many 
preachers  and  stations :  father  Francis  had  at  last  gone  to  his 
reward.  James  therefore  transferred  his  energies  to  Melbourne 
for  a  few  years,  and  was  sent  thence  to  the  Association  meetings. 
Though  members  were  emigrating,  there  were  six  or  seven 
stations  worked  from  this  mother-church,  mostly  attended  well. 
Almost  at  once,  three  friends  at  Melbourne  were  induced  to 
subscribe  to  the  Academy.  As  Nottingham  in  turn  experienced 
peculiar  trials,  James  transferred  back  again  for  a  year  or  two, 
then  reverted  to  Melbourne. 

In  1807  the  Association  came  again  to  Nottingham,  when 
the  White  Lion  Inn  must  have  been  much  edified  by  its  guests. 
Whether  Mary  Smith  had  as  many,  we  may  doubt,  for  the  worth 
of  James  was  becoming  well-recognized,  and  he  was  chosen  one 
of  the  three  Scribes.  With  his  brother  a  Moderator,  and  his  old 
teacher  in  the  Chair,  we  get  a  glimpse  at  the  happy  family  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  whole  Connection.  His  entries  as  minute  secretary 
ended  with  the  remarkable  note: — It  having  been  stated  in  this 
Association  that  Mr.  Walworth  had  unhappily  addicted  himself 
to  the  study  of  Astrology  and  other  arts  connected  with  it,  this 
Association  think  it  proper  and  necessary  to  express  their  decided 
disapprobation  of  anything  of  that  nature. 

There  was  a  falling-off  of  interest  in  the  Academy ;  it  is  not 
clear  that  any  student  at  all  was  left  tl.at  year,  and  none  had 
entered  for  two  years.  The  subscribers  however  were  full  of 
faith,  and  paid  up  as  usual,  augmenting  the  capital  fund,  while 
Hinckley  sent  John  Preston,  who  afterwards  developed  a  gift 
for  starting  new  causes  or  resuscitating  dying  churches.  There 
had  long  been  some  misgiving  as  to  the  students  being  trained 
in  London,  while  most  of  the  churches  were  Midland :  the 
committee  was  strengthened  this  year  by  James  Smith  and  other 
laymen,  whose  point  of  view  was  steadily  maintained.  A  year  or 
two  later,  when  churches  wanted  pastors,  a  list  of  eight  eligible 
men  was  published,  and  only  two  were  at  the  Academy. 

With  1811  John  Earp  settled  at  Melbourne,  and  James  trans¬ 
ferred  again  to  Nottingham.  When  he  threw  in  all  his  energies 
at  the  great  town,  we  hear  at  once  of  a  Sunday  School  rising, 
to  teach  400  children.  The  church  was  the  largest  in  the  Connec¬ 
tion,  outshining  even  Barton,  Loughborough  and  Melbourne; 
more  than  twice  as  large  as  Dan  Taylor’s  in  London,  and  it  was 
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contemplating  a  new  church  at  Sheffield.  But  James  Smith  was 
now  called  to  wider  service,  as  Treasurer  of  the  Academy. 

This  precipitated  a  change.  The  subscribers  met  at 
Loughborough,  and  requested  Taylor  to  move  into  the  Midlands. 
He  felt  that  at  seventy-five  he  was  too  old  to  shift,  and  he 
resigned,  receiving  thanks  for  all  he  had  done.  The  subscribers 
then  strengthened  the  position  of  the  Academy,  asking  the 
Association  as  such  to  be  responsible.  This  was  an  original  idea. 
Neither  in  the  Church  of  England,  the  Presbyterians,  the  Inde¬ 
pendents,  the  Baptists,  was  there  anything  like  a  college  managed 
by  the  denomination.  The  familiar  plan  was  to  found  bursaries 
or  scholarships,  tenable  at  approved  universities  or  with  approved 
tutors;  in  Baptist  circles  there  were  still  such  students  under 
Ward’s  Trustees  and  under  the  General  Baptist  Assembly  of  the 
Old  Connection.  Academies  at  Bristol,  Bradford,  Abergavenny 
and  Stepney  were  all  governed  by  private  subscribers.  The  idea 
of  a  college  belonging  to  the  New  Connection  seems  quite  a  new 
departure;  and  that  James  Smith  was  at  once  appointed 
Treasurer  suggests  that  he  was  a  foremost  advocate  of  the  policy; 
his  brother  Robert  was  Secretary.  • 

Funds  did  not  permit  a  whole-time  tutor,  nor  does  it  appear 
that  such  an  idea  was  ever  mooted.  In  medicine,  the  best 
teaching  is  from  men  who  practise,  and  that  policy  was  continued 
here.  Joseph  Jarrom  was  a  man  ten  years  younger  than  James, 
from  the  same  district,  an  early  student  under  Taylor,  and  now 
for  ten  years  a  most  successful  pastor  at  Wisbech.  It  was 
decided  to  entrust  him  with  the  Academy  under  its  new  auspices. 

James  Smith  showed  great  energy.  He  got  in  back  sub¬ 
scriptions,  and  wrote  to  a  member  of  the  Quomdon  church  who 
had  gone  to  New  York;  Richard  Raven  was  now  keeper  of  the 
prison  there,  and  such  experience  made  him  so  tender-hearted 
that  he  at  once  became  the  most  liberal  supporter,  and  in  later 
years  increased  his  subscriptions.  James  appealed  to  his  own 
relations,  and  Miss  Mary  Smith  figures  for  £4  :  was  this  really 
a  delicate  way  of  indirect  help,  in  the  name  of  his  young 
daughter? 

This  reminds  us  of  the  sad  changes  in  the  family  circle. 
At  the  end  of  1812,  Mary  his  consort  died,  and  he  was  left  with 
children  needing  care.  Now  Maria  Earp,  a  girl  eleven  years 
younger  than  himself,  had  married  Edmund  Whitaker,  his 
father’s  assistant,  who  also  had  died  in  1808.  The  rules  of  the 
Connection  bade  members  marry  in  the  Lord,  and  after  awhile, 
James  took  Maria  in  the  place  of  Mary;  she  seems  to  have 
mothered  the  children  well,  though  she  had  none  of  her  own. 

The  Academy  took  first  place  in  the  thought  of  James,  and 
we  can  imagine  his  feelings  when  one  young  man  drew  back. 
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preferring  a  post  as  usher  at  a  school,  to  a  training  for  the 
ministry.  But  an  Itinerant  Fund  was  already  in  being,  and  the 
two  fitted  together  well;  James  Smith  supported  it,  and  within 
ten  years  a  score  of  places  had  profited,  including  Apperley 
Bridge  below  Rawdon  in  Yorkshire.  We  wonder  whether  he 
paused  to  contrast  this  Connectional  system  with  the  spontaneity 
of  his  father’s  days,  and  to  question  whether  mechanization  were 
altogether  good.  One  great  link  with  the  origin  was  snapped, 
with  the  death  of  Dan  Taylor  in  1816. 

Soon  afterwards  there  was  grave  trouble  in  the  church  at 
Nottingham,  owing  to  the  misconduct  of  an  assistant.  There 
was  already  a  new  building  on  Broad  Street,  where  Mary  Smith’s 
body  was  laid  to  rest;  and  the  solution  was  that  a  third  of  the 
members  made  that  their  home,  with  James  and  his  brother 
Robert,  so  long  the  pastor;  two-thirds  remained  at  the  old  home. 
Once  the  internal  strain  was  over,  each  church  succeeded  in 
winning  new  converts. 

Then  James  hit  on  a  new  idea,  gathering  a  library  for  the 
Academy.  He  originated  a  fine  method,  appealing  to  the  Ladies, 
quite  an  anticipation  of  the  Baptist  Women’s  League.  It  is  how¬ 
ever  brother  Robert  who  is  responsible  for  the  wording  of  the 
appeal,  recalling  numerous  instances  from  the  Scriptures  of  piety 
and  benevolence  in  the  fair  sex,  avowing  the  ignorance  of  man 
respecting  the  Female  character,  and  appealing  to  the  liberality 
of  the  Female  lovers  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  our  congrega¬ 
tions  in  the  year  1816.  He  offered  to  lay  out,  as  far  as  propriety 
would  admit,  each  Lady’s  gift  in  some  distinct  work;  and  he 
also  solicited  valuable  books  as  a  donation,  since  these  might 
often  be  parted  with  without  any  inconvenience  to  the  possessor. 
Quite  so.  Baptists  did  not  collect  first  editions,  but  read  eagerly 
the  poems  of  John  and  Samuel  Deacon  and  other  honoured 
craftsmen. 

Nottingham  also  took  the  lead  in  Foreign  Missions.  There 
had  been  unanswered  offers  to  co-operate  with  the  Particular 
Baptists,  and  a  sad  acknowledgement  in  1802  that  by  themselves 
they  could  not  do  anything  worthy.  After  much  talk,  Nottingham 
opened  a  subscription,  induced  the  Nottingham  Conference  to 
urge  the  idea,  so  that  in  1816  a  Society  was  duly  organized. 
This  he  duly  supported,  but  continued  to  concentrate  his  atten¬ 
tion  on  the  Academy. 

Constitution,  rules,  a  doubled  subscription  list,  an  annual 
visitation,  showed  the  advantages  of  his  fostering  care.  In  the 
list  of  students,  we  can  trace  some  from  the  families  he  learned 
to  know  forty  years  before  when  at  school  in  Yorkshire.  In  the 
list  of  subscribers,  we  see  his  own  contribution  doubled,  and  his 
son  beginning  with  a  modest  half-guinea,  also  a  handsome 
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donation  of  ilO  acknowledged,  with  the  hope  that  it  might 
become  an  annual  subscription. 

Presently  the  capital  fund  received  attention.  It  had 
!  apparently  been  lent  on  notes  of  hand,  and  as  he  had  long  ago 
been  taught  at  school,  the  Laws  of  England  did  not  permit  a  rate 
of  interest  higher  than  five  per  cent.  He  therefore  persuaded  the 
committee  to  call  in  the  notes,  and  to  buy  two  houses  on  Hyson 
Green  for  £150,  with  nine  at  Carrington,  re-named  Academy 
Row,  for  £650.  It  may  have  seemed  a  good  stroke,  for  one 
'  debtor  had  failed,  though  formerly  the  mayor,  and  paid  only  a 
dividend;  but  another  was  F.  Boot:  if  only  the  Academy  had 
held  on,  and  become  a  Foundation  member  of  some  Pure  Drug 
Company,  what  might  the  income  have  been?  As  it  was,  the 
income  certainly  leaped  up  at  first;  but  the  expenses  of  cottage 
property  are  high,  and  subsequent  accounts  are  curious  reading. 

I  James  Smith  junior  did  well,  with  all  the  contracts  for  repairs, 
and  a  commission  on  the  rents  collected ;  but  the  Academy  found 
the  net  result  not  materially  greater.  However,  the  trustees 
included  young  James,  young  John  Earp  of  Melbourne,  young 
I  Richard  Ingham  of  Heptonstall,  with  Hurst  of  Nottingham  : 

the  ties  between  all  active  members  were  many,  and  strong. 

I  All  this  time  there  had  been  another  James  Smith  in  the 
I  Connection,  a  minister  at  Thorne,  Kirton-in-Lindsey,  Sutterton, 
Tydd  St.  Giles,  Sutton  St.  James.  It  has  needed  some  care  to 
keep  his  traces  distinct,  and  the  more  so  as  he  too  was  generous, 
re-building  a  meeting-house  mainly  at  his  own  expense.  About 
this  time  he  retired  to  Lutton,  and  the  Connection  took  a  sad 
j  farewell  of  him  as  gone  “  to  a  Socinian  congregation  at  Long 
Sutton.”  His  place  was  promptly  filled  by  a  student  from  the 
Academy. 

The  same  year  help  was  given  to  Joseph  Wallis  of  Lough¬ 
borough,  to  go  to  the  university  of  Glasgow;  a  policy  well 
justified  by  results  a  score  of  years  later.  Communications  were 
also  opened  with  the  fund  started  about  1726  with  the  eager 
support  of  Thomas  Crosby,  which  had  come  to  be  known  as  the 
General  Baptist  Fund.  From  that  day  onwards  there  were 
friendly  and  profitable  relations. 

In  1829  James  Smith  suffered  a  double  loss,  and  laid  Maria 
to  rest  beside  Mary  in  the  Broad  Street  chapel,  where  his  brother 
Robert  had  been  buried  four  months  earlier.  He  continued  at 
the  helm  of  the  Academy  four  years  longer,  and  then  retired 
with  the  thanks  of  the  Association  for  his  long  and  gratuitous 
service.  His  successor  and  the  auditors  presently  disclosed  that 
for  years  he  had  paid  all  manner  of  expenses  out  of  his  own 
pocket. 

He  lived  on  to  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-three,  no  longer  in 
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Mary  Gate,  but  above  the  market-place  on  Tollhouse  Hill;  which 
a  later  age  has  re-named  Derby  Road.  In  1815  his  daughter 
Mary  had  married  John  Granger,  and  she  too  passed  away  in 
1873,  in  the  same  house.  To  their  children  John  gave  his  wife’s 
family  names.  James  Granger  imparted  much  family  informa¬ 
tion  to  our  first  treasurer,  James  Ward,  who  incorporated  it  in 
his  fine  work  centering  round  another  church.  Friar  Lane. 
Elizabeth  Smith  Granger  inherited  the  arithmetic  book  which 
prompted  this  study,  and  used  it  as  a  denominational  scrap-book; 
she  survived  her  mother  six  years. 

The  Broad  Street  chapel  was  sold  in  1903,  but  from  its 
vault  there  were  reverently  removed  the  coffins  of  James  and 
Mary  and  Maria,  to  the  general  cemetery.  The  church  in  a  new 
home  on  Arkwright  Street  inherits  the  traditions  of  its  first 
pastor  Robert,  and  his  brother  James. 

His  life-work  was  the  Academy.  Its  later  story  has  been 
told  by  W.  J.  Avery  in  our  first  volume.  But  we  arc  grateful 
to  the  family  which  enables  us  to  see  something  of  its  early 
struggles,  from  an  unusual  standpoint.  We  may  now  have  more 
sympathy  w'ith  college  treasurers :  debts,  defaulted  notes,  light 
gold,  low  interest,  bad  tenants,  have  their  counterparts  still  in 
other  forms;  -ability  to  canvass,  to  organize,  to  help  select  the 
best  men  as  tutors  and  students ;  courage  to  send  away  past  the 
tutor  to  a  university — such  qualities  are  needed  still.  The  Ladies 
Library  that  he  collected  became  the  nucleus  of  a  fine  selection, 
and  by  the  generosity  of  the  trustees,  everything  of  an  historical 
nature  has  passed  to  our  Society :  we  must  examine  the  book¬ 
plates,  and  see  whether  any  gift  of  a  Deborah  or  a  Lydia  or  a 
Priscilla  may  yet  recall  his  winsome  appeal. 

W.  T.  WHITLEY. 


A  Life  of  Kobner. 

Juiius  Kobner.  Sein  Leben.  von  Ruth  Baresel,  geb.  Kobner. 
Kassel,  1930.  Verlag  von  J.  G.  Oncken  Nachfolger.  310  pp. 

rE  long-promised  life  of  Julius  Kobner  b)^  his  daughter,  to 
which  allusion  was  made  in  the  Baptist  Quarterly  for 
October  1929,  has  at  length  appeared.  Frau  Baresel  was  not 
bom  until  1876,  when  her  father  was  nearly  seventy,  and  he  died 
when  she  was  barely  eight,  so  that  her  personal  recollections  can 
play  only  a  small  part  in  the  story.  She  is  able  to  give  us, 
however,  some  attractive  glimpses  of  the  great  pioneer  during  his 
last  Barmen  days  and  during  the  final  months  in  Berlin,  and  for 
the  rest  she  has  made  careful  study  of  the  materials  available, 
and  has  produced  a  well-documented  and  useful  life.  The 
illustrations,  which  include  portraits  of  Kobner,  his  father,  his 
two  wives,  and  scenes  in  Denmark,  add  greatly  to  the  interest  of 
the  volume.  The  Baptist  Publication  Department  at  Kassel  are 
to  be  congratulated  on  their  part  in  the  work. 

It  is  strange  to  find  that,  apart  from  a  series  of  articles  by 
Eduard  Scheve  published  in  1891-2,  no  biography  of  Kobner 
has  till  now  been  written,  though  histories  of  the  German  Baptist 
movement,  and  of  the  church  in  Barmen,  give  many  details 
regarding  him.  He  played  so  decisive  a  role  in  the  early  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  work,  not  only  in  Germany,  but  in  Denmark  and 
other  countries,  and  was  himself  so  interesting  a  figure,  that  it  is 
well  that  this  gap  has  now  been  filled.  Frau  Barasel  has  told 
the  story  of  his  life  and  work  in  straightforward  and  judicious 
fashion.  Her  volume  is  a  most  useful  companion  to  the 
selection  from  Kobner’s  writings  published  three  years  ago  by 
Dr.  Gieselbusch,  Frau  Baresel’s  son-in-law. 

The  family  name  is  connected  with  Koben  on  the  Oder,  but 
Kobner’s  father  was  born  in  the  colony  of  German  Jews  at  Lissa 
in  Poland.  Isaac  Aaron  Kobner  left  home  when  he  was  about 
twenty-five,  and  after  brief  stays  in  several  German  cities,  settled 
at  Odense,  on  the  Danish  island  of  Fiinen.  There  he  married, 
and  soon  became  the  Rabbi  of  the  local  Jewish  community.  His 
eldest  son,  the  subject  of  this  biography,  was  bom  in  1806,  and 
received  the  name  of  Solomon.  As  a  boy  he  was  serious  and 
studious,  learned  early  of  Christianity  from  books,  and  was 
attracted  by  what  seemed  to  him  its  greater  spirituality  and 
reasonableness.  When  he  was  sent,  at  eighteen  years  of  age,  to 
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Liibeck  to  seek  employment,  he  at  once  visited  the  Pastor  of  the 
Reformed  Church  to  learn  more  about  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Of  that  interview  he  afterwards  wrote  :  “  I  heard  then 
for  the  first  time  why  Christ  had  come.  I  received  the  most 
worthwhile  of  all  gifts,  the  teaching  of  the  divinity  of  Christ.” 
To  avoid  interference  by  his  Jewish  acquaintances  he  moved  on 
to  Hamburg,  but  for  a  while  made  no  public  profession  of  faith. 
He  was  a  skilled  engraver,  and  found  time  also  to  teach  languages 
and  to  write  poetry.  It  was  when  he  wished  to  become  engaged 
to  one  of  his  pupils,  the  daughter  of  a  German  officer,  that  he 
sought  baptism,  and  took  the  names  of  Julius  Johann  Wilhelm. 
He  was  then  twenty  years  old,  and  was  baptised  in  St.  Peter’s, 
Hamburg. 

A  special  licence  from  the  King  of  Denmark  was  necessary 
before  he  could  marry,  as  the  families  of  both  parties  objected. 
The  young  couple  settled  first  in  Denmark,  in  a  little  town  on 
the  west  coast.  Both  Kobner  and  his  wife  were  attracted  to  the 
town,  however,  and  when  the  chance  came  of  employment  in 
Hamburg,  they  quickly  took  it.  There  a  chance  meeting  with 
Oncken  changed  the  whole  course  of  their  lives.  The  first 
Baptist  church  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  had  been  formed  in 
Hamburg  in  1834;  it  had  at  first  only  six  members.  Kobner 
and  his  wife  were  baptised  by  immersion  on  confession  of  their 
faith  in  1836. 

It  is  difficult  to  overestimate  all  that  the  association  of 
Oncken  and  Kobner  meant  to  the  small  Baptist  community.  The 
one  was  a  great  and  statesmanlike  organiser  as  well  as  a  burning 
evangelist,  the  other  had  unusual  imaginative  gifts,  and  an 
interest  in  theology,  history,  and  literature.  Together  with  G.  W. 
Lehmann  they  made  up  tbe  famous  Kleeblatt,  or  cloverleaf,  a 
threefold  cord,  which,  though  once  nearly  broken,  was  never 
completely  severed,  in  spite  of  all  the  strain  and  stress  of  nearly 
half  a  century  of  pioneer  work  in  the  face  of  persecution  and 
misunderstanding. 

Kdbner’s  pen  was  at  once  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Baptists.  He  wrote  hymns  for  them.  He  contributed  much  to 
the  early  confessions  of  faith.  He  supplied  them  with  books  for 
edification  and  propaganda.  All  his  time  and  energies  he 
lavished  on  the  growing  movement.  For  some  years  he  worked 
with  Oncken  in  Hamburg,  sharing  in  the  sufferings  which 
resulted  from  the  hostility  of  the  civil  and  religious  authorities, 
and  helping  to  reap  the  harvest  which  followed  the  public-spirited 
action  of  the  Baptists  during  the  fire  of  1842.  He  journeyed 
over  all  parts  of  Germany  as  “  missioner,”  and  laid  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  Baptist  work  in  Denmark,  his  native  land.  Then,  in 
1852,  Oncken  asked  him  to  go  as  pastor  to  Barmen,  the  centre  of 
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an  industrial  area,  which  was  rightly  regarded  as  a  key  position. 
For  thirteen  years  he  worked  at  the  building-up  of  the  church 
there,  finding  time  also  for  much  visitation  throughout  Germany, 
for  work  in  connection  with  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  and  for 
the  writing  of  a  poetical  drama,  "  The  Waldensians,”  and  other 
literary  activity. 

In  1865  Kobner  resigned  the  Barmen  charge,  and  Oncken 
suggested  he  return  to  Denmark  as  pastor  of  the  church  at 
Copenhagen.  He  would  have  gone  with  great  zest  and  gladness 
but  that  it  involved  separation  from  his  wife,  who,  during  the 
Barmen  days,  had  developed  eccentricities,  which  caused  com¬ 
ment  and  inconvenience  among  a  somewhat  critical  congregation, 
and  for  some  of  which  she  undoubtedly  deserved  severe  censure. 
Oncken  suggested  that  she  be  left  in  Hamburg  under  his  care, 
and  there  she  died  in  1868.  Meantime  Kobner  had  met  with 
considerable  success  in  his  native  land.  Things  seemed  to  promise 
well,  when  suddenly  the  whole  denomination  was  involved  in  an 
unfortunate  dispute,  which,  beginning  in  Hamburg,  soon  spread 
throughout  Germany  and  the  neighbouring  lands,  and  in  the 
end  divided  even  the  “  cloverleaf:”  Into  its  details  it  is  un¬ 
necessary  now  to  enter.  Many  unwise  things  were  said  and 
done  by  all  parties.  It  came  gradually  to  concern  questions  not 
only  of  personalities  and  policy,  but  of  organisation  and 
principle.  The  time  was  over-ripe  for  some  kind  of  stocktaking 
after  years  of  expansion,  but  it  was  most  unfortunate  that  seven 
crucial  years  should  be  spent  in  bickering.  Not  till  1876  did  an 
end  come  to  the  trouble.  There  was  a  revision  of  the  constitution 
of  the  German  Union,  which  aimed  at  making  it  more  democratic, 
and  the  personal  divisions  were  gradually  healed. 

Kobner  played  a  leading  part  in  the  work  of  reconciliation 
and  rebuilding.  A  journey  through  Germany  and  Switzerland 
in  1877  showed  what  a  hold  he  still  had,  over  the  Baptist 
community.  He  was  getting  on  in  years,  but  spared  himself  not 
at  all.  During  the  long-drawn-out  conflict  he  had  married  again. 
Dorothea  Stagsted  was  thirty  years  younger  than  her  husband, 
but  the  union  was  a  very  happy  one,  though  all  too  brief.  A 
daughter,  Ruth,  the  author  of  this  volume,  was  bom  in  1876,  and 
almost  at  once  Frau  Kobner  became  seriously  ill.  She  died  in 
the  early  hours  of  1879,  to  her  husband’s  great  grief.  He  felt 
he  must  make  a  new  start,  and  at  the  age  of  seventy-three 
accepted  an  invitation  to  return  to  Barmen.  There  he  resumed 
most  of  his  old  activities  and  added  some  new  enthusiasms. 
Oncken  and  Lehmann  were  both  ageing  rapidly,  and  to  Kobner 
there  came  wider  influence  and  authority.  He  was  still  busy 
with  his  pen,  and  though  the  pamphlets  and  books  which  he 
issued  are  not  of  permanent  significance,  they  show  remarkable 
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mental  alertness.  When  in  1882  Lehmann  died,  Kobner  was 
asked  to  go  to  Berlin  to  succeed  him.  It  was  a  strange  final 
chapter  to  his  life.  He  was  nearly  seventy-seven  when  he 
preached  his  induction  sermon.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he 
started  with  a  united  and  loyal  people,  but  he  had  not  long  in 
which  to  serve  them.  A  cold  caught  at  Oncken’s  funeral  in  the 
early  days  of  1884  developed  into  his  last  illness,  and  on 
February  2nd  he  passed  peacefully  away. 

He  was  a  shrewd,  kindly  man,  an  able  speaker,  an  interesting 
preacher,  wide  in  his  interests  and  sympathies,  a  writer  and  poet 
of  no  mean  ability.  He  has  left  his  mark  deep  on  the  life  of  the 
Baptist  movement  on  the  Continent,  and  since  there  have  been 
few  who  have  come  near  him  in  mental  and  spiritual  stature  in 
the  years  since  his  death,  his  importance  is  still  great.  He 
retained  always  a  few  marks  of  his  origin.  The  Jew  Spinoza 
was  described  as  “  God-intoxicated.”  Kobner  was  dominated 
throughout  his  life  by  a  sense  of  God’s  majesty  and  power.  But 
he  was,  before  all  else,  a  dedicated  man,  one  who  had  surrendered 
all  of  himself  to  the  service  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Baptists  throughout  the  world  will  be  grateful  to  Frau 
Baresel  for  having  adequately  told  her  father’s  story. 

ERNEST  A.  PAYNE. 


THE  MENNONITES  IN  RUSSIA  continue  to  suffer,  and 
stories  as  to  their  hardships  reach  us  in  very  circuitous  routes, 
through  Germany,  America  and  New  Zealand.  One  group 
settled  in  Turkestan  nearly  sixty  years  ago,  and  did  much  to 
reclaim  land.  But  the  Soviet  policy  is  to  break  up  these  self- 
contained  colonies,  however  communistic  each  may  be  in  itself. 
Their  property  has  been  socialized,  their  societies  broken  up,  and 
they  are  scattered.  One  bishop  is  now  in  a  new  colony  in  Brazil. 
A  careful  study  of  the  whole  flight  from  Russia  is  appearing 
from  the  pen  of  Professor  Unruh,  at  Cassel.  After  reviewing 
the  political  and  economic  background  before  1923,  he  states  the 
two  incompatible  aims  of  the  government,  to  bring  about  a  world 
revolution,  and  to  reconstruct  Russia.  With  1929,  each  village 
commune  was  empowered  to  fine  and  to  deport  all  who  refused 
to  join.  On  the  economic  side,  this  ruins  the  Mennonite  system 
which  reclaimed  a  third  of  Russia.  On  the  religious,  the  Soviets 
■“  want  to  destroy  everj'thing  which  claims  to  be  supernatural 
and  superhuman.”  And  having  shattered  the  institutions  of 
the  former  State  Church,  it  now  girds  itself  to  wrestle  with  the 
life  of  the  evangelicals,  and  last  year  issued  at  Moscow  and  at 
Kharkov  two  pamphlets  against  the  Sects. 


Notices. 


THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  will  be  held  on  Tuesday, 
28  April.  Members  are  invited  to  assemble  outside  the  Southern 
Railway  Station  on  Holborn  Viaduct  at  2.45,  and  to  bring  friends 
with  them.  Dr.  Ewing  will  guide  the  party  to  sites  connected 
with  Bunyan,  Milton  and  other  Baptists,  about  1,000  yards  in 
all,  by  Snow  Hill,  Newgate,  Smithfield,  Aldersgate,  St.  Giles' 
Church,  to  Bunhill  Fields,  describing  their  associations.  The 
Rev.  George  H.  McNeal,  M.A.,  will  exhibit  the  Methodist 
Museum  and  Wesley’s  Chapel  on  City  Road,  where  a  fee  of 
sixpence  will  be  payable.  By  his  courtesy  a  brief  meeting  will 
be  held  to  receive  reports,  to  elect  officers  and  committee. 
Business  will  end  about  five  o’clock.  All  who  are  interested  in 
the  historic  sites  of  Holborn  and  Finsbury  will  be  most  welcome. 

★  j|t  *  *  * 

NOMINATIONS  FOR  OFFICE.  At  the  annual  meeting, 
committee  and  officers  for  the  year  will  be  elected ;  the  following 
nominations  are  made  by  the  out-going  committee,  other 
nominations  may  be  sent  to  the  honorary  secretary  before  18 
April: — President,  H.  Wheeler  Robinson;  Vice-President, 
Seymour  J.  Price;  Treasurer,  Francis  J.  Blight;  Hon.  Secre¬ 
tary,  W.  T.  Whitley;  Assistant  .Secretary,  A.  J.  Klaiber; 
Librarian,  F.  E.  Robinson;  Editorial  Board,  W.  T.  Whitley, 
S.  J.  Price,  F.  Townley  Lord;  other  members  of  Committee, 
W.  E.  Blomfield,  J.  Leslie  Chown,  Arthur  Dakin,  A.  J.  D. 
Farrer,  A.  S.  Langley,  G.  H.  R.  Laslett,  Hugh  Martin, 
Cecil  B.  Rooke,  J.  W.  Thirtle,  A.  C.  Underwood. 
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Accounts  for  1930. 

Receipts. 

£  s.  d. 

Members’  subscriptions  .  127  19  6 

Sales,  Works  of  John  Smyth  .  1  14  4 

Sales,  per  Kingsgate  Press  .  10  0 

130  13  10 

With  balance  brought  from  1929  .  4  5  10 

£134  19  8 


Expenditure. 

£  s.  d. 

Printing  and  publishing  the  Baptist 

Quarterly  .  74  17  6 

Purchase  of  Bugbrooke  Church  History  ...  2  10  0 

Library — shelving  and  carriage  of  books  ...  6  0  5 

Fire  Insurance  Premium  .  0  4  6 

Subscription  to  Friends’  Historical  Society, 

(two  years)  .  0  10  0 

Expenses  of  four  officers  .  2  9  3 

Stamps  on  cheques  .  0  4  0 


86  15  8 

Placed  on  deposit.  Life  Members  .  20  0  0 

Subscriptions  paid  in  advance  .  713  0 

Balance  carried  to  account  for  1931  .  20  11  0 


£134  19  8 


* 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  FOR  1931.  These  were  due  on 
1  January.  Any  not  yet  paid  may  be  forwarded  to  Mr. 
Francis  J.  Blight,  F.R.S.E.,  at  Belstone  Tor,  Uphill  Road, 
Mill  Hill,  London,  N.W.7. 
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Report  for  1930. 

The  committee  has  the  pleasure  of  reporting  for  the 
twenty-third  time  on  the  activities  of  the  society,  connected  with 
its  library,  its  publications,  its  research. 

The  library  is  properly  housed  in  the  tower  of  the  Baptist 
College  at  Bristol,  under  the  care  of  Professor  F.  E.  Robinson. 
During  the  year  it  has  been  augmented  by  gifts  on  behalf  of 
the  late  Oliver  Knott  of  Manchester,  who  had  more  than  once 
contributed  from  his  deep  local  knowledge  to  our  periodicals, 
and  by  Matthew  Gaunt  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  To  print  a 
catalogue  would  indicate  that  expectation  of  growth  had  ceased ; 
but  a  card  catalogue  can  be  consulted  on  the  spot.  Friends  who 
desire  to  give,  or  to  exchange,  volumes  of  historical  interest,  are 
requested  to  communicate  with  the  librarian  or  the  secretary: 
sets  of  Baptist  magazines  and  of  Association  reports  are  usually 
most  welcome.  On  the  death  of  aged  Baptists  in  time  past, 
their  denominational  accumulations  have  been  offered,  with  great 
profit;  in  one  recent  case,  a  most  valuable  manuscript  was 
mislaid,  as  the  local  friends  did  not  know  its  importance;  and 
it  was  only  by  the  persistent  enquiries  of  an  overseas  member 
through  your  secretary,  that  it  was  rescued.  The  committee 
invites  bequests,  or  invitations  from  executors  to  examine  what 
may  appear  to  them  old  Baptist  rubbish. 

The  Baptist  Quarterly  has  appeared  regularly.  On  the 
modern  side  it  has  spoken  about  conditions  in  Russia,  and  the 
experiences  of  the  Mennonites,  on  the  prospects  of  Church  Union 
and  of  Education,  on  the  eccentricities  of  Trust  Deeds.  Many 
of  these  subjects  will  continue  to  receive  attention,  and  it  is 
proposed  to  strengthen  the  Editorial  Board  for  the  purpose. 
On  the  antiquarian  side,  light  has  been  thrown  by  many  con¬ 
tributors,  chiefly  as  to  Notts,  and  Lancs.,  Devon,  Somerset,  Wilts, 
and  Dorset,  with  London.  Abundance  of  material  is  in  hand,  and 
more  will  be  welcomed.  The  biography  of  a  most  unusual  man, 
who  was  educated  as  a  Jew  and  a  Catholic,  then  passed  through 
the  Church  of  England  into  the  Baptist  ranks,  was  sought  out 
with  great  diligence,  and  published  in  our  columns,  it  has 
excited  interest  in  many  quarters.  Our  space  for  reviews  is 
limited;  so  we  confine  ourselves  to  notices  of  history  and 
biography  bearing  on  Baptist  life,  of  of  books  by  Baptist 
authors. 
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We  had  expected  a  small  volume  on  county  history,  to  issue 
to  our  guinea  subscribers;  but  as  the  author  desired  time  for 
further  enquiry,  we  circulated  instead  a  pamphlet  on  the  story 
of  the  church  at  Bugbrooke.  During  1931  we  hope  to  supply 
an  account  of  the  denomination  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  on  which 
our  assistant-secretary  has  been  at  work  for  two  or  three  years. 

These  county  studies  are  appreciated,  and  more  are  sought. 
Wherever  a  member  will  devote  himself  to  this,  it  will  be  a 
pleasure  to  direct  him  to  sources,  and  to  advise  with  him,  at 
every  stage  of  his  work.  The  society,  however,  has  not  an 
income  sufficient  to  send  a  competent  researcher  to  distant 
counties,  and  relies  on  the  acumen  and  energy  of  its  amateur 
members  and  friends.  It  is  a  help  that  the  Institute  of  Historical 
Research  now  publishes  both  a  Guide  to  the  past,  and  Bulletins 
thrice  a  year,  so  that  it  will  be  easy  to  learn  what  has  been 
done,  and  what  is  being  done.  Academic  students  can  thus 
decide  what  remains  to  be  done,  choose  their  thesis,  and  have  it 
registered.  It  is  a  joy  to  the  society  when  its  officers  can  aid 
in  such  choice  and  direction  of  studies.  During  the  present 
year  an  Anglo-American  Conference  of  Historians  will  meet  in 
London,  and  representatives  of  this  society  have  accepted  invita¬ 
tions.  Such  co-operation  may  lead  to  enlarged  visions,  and  these 
may  be  realised  if  more  members  are  forthcoming. 

H.  WHEELER  ROBINSON,  President. 

W.  T.  WHITLEY,  Honorary  Secretary. 


THREE  BOOKS  WORTH  STUDYING  for  our  histoiy 
have  appeared  recently.  The  Crisis  of  English  Liberty,  by  Sir 
John  Marriott,  15^.;  Studies  in  English  Puritanism,  1660-1^, 
by  C.  E.  Whiting,  2\s.',  A  Literary  History  of  the  American 
People,  by  Charles  Angoff,  two  volumes  1607-1815,  40j.  Who 
will  present  them  to  our  library? 


Laymen  and  Reunion. 

OUTSTANDING  in  the  religious  life  of  the  last  two 
decades  has  been  the  movement  towards  Qiristian 
unity.  It  has  not  been  restricted  to  any  particular  Church  or 
country,  but  has  had  world-wide  significance.  It  is  found  in 
notable  strength  in  Canada,  which  six  years  ago  saw  the 
union  of  Congregationalists,  Methodists  and  Presbyterians  in 
the  United  Church  of  Canada;  and  in  South  India,  where 
negotiations  between  Anglicans,  Methodists  and  the  South 
India  United  Church  have  proceeded  for  eleven  or  twelve 
years;  while  Australia  and  the  United  States  provide  other 
important  examples.  The  homeland  too  has  come  within  the 
sphere  of  the  movement’s  influence.  Two  years  ago  witnessed 
the  union  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  the  United  Free 
Church;  and  two  years  hence  the  lengthy  negotiations  between 
the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church,,  the  Primitive  Methodist 
Church  and  the  United  Methodist  Church  will  reach  their 
consummation.  Furthermore,  the  Conferences  between  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  Established  Church  and  the  Free  Churches,  held 
at  Lambeth  Palace  from  1921  to  1925,  not  only  brought 
“  representative  members  of  the  Churches  concerned  into  closer 
fellowship  and  to  better  understanding  of  each  other’s  position,” 
but  also  revealed  a  large  measure  of  agreement  on  vital  and 
fundamental  things  of  the  Christian  faith.  This  world-wide 
diffusion  of  the  desire  for  unity  should  move  all  Christians 
to  thanksgiving. 

The  movement  in  this  country  is  likely  to  receive  fresh 
prominence  during  coming  months,  as  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterburv  has  sent  an  invitation  to  the  Federal  Council  of 
Evangelical  Free  Churches  to  appoint  representatives  of  its 
constituent  bodies  to  meet  representatives  of  the  Church  of 
England  to  resume  conversations  in  the  hope  “  that  some  further 
step  may  be  taken  towards  at  least  fuller  understanding  and 
fuller  spiritual  co-operation,  or,  if  it  may  be  by  God’s  will, 
towards  even  closer  union.” 

It  is  hardly  surprising  that  Free  Churchmen  have  not 
received  the  invitation  with  overwhelming  enthusiasm.  The 
earlier  Conferences  left  a  feeling  of  disappointment.  The  lofty 
idealism  of  the  “  Appeal  to  all  Christian  people,”  the  vision  of 
“a  Church,  genuinely  Catholic,  loyal  to  all  Truth,  and  gathering 
into  its  fellowship  all  ‘  who  profess  and  call  themselves 
Christians,’  within  whose  visible  unitv  all  the  treasures-  of  faith 
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and  order,  bequeathed  as  a  heritage  by  the  past  to  the  present, 
shall  be  possessed  in  common,  and  made  serviceable  to  the  whole 
Body  of  Christ,”  naturally  won  glad  response.  But  as  the 
conversations  proceeded  from  “  Episcopacy  to  Creed,  from  Creed 
to  Sacraments,  from  Sacraments  to  Episcopacy,”  the  apparently 
bergschritnd  which  exists  between  the  Free  Church 
conception  of  Orders  and  that  generally  held  by  the  Established 
Church,  was  unmistakably  revealed.  Again,  words  of  unity 
need  to  be  followed  by  acts  of  unity;  and  truth  and  frankness 
compel  the  reluctant  admission  that,  despite  many  charming  and 
undoubtedly  genuine  expressions,  it  is  difficult  to  discover  any 
real  extension 'of  these  in  the  six  years  since  1925.  Inter¬ 
communion  has  been  definitely  discouraged  by  the  Church  of 
England,  and  remains,  according  to  Resolution  42  of  the 
Lambeth  Conference,  1930,  “  the  goal  of,  rather  than  a  means 
to,  the  restoration  of  union.”  It  is  doubtful  if  pulpit  exchanges 
have  increased  in  number;  and  little,  if  any,  advantage  has 
been  taken  of  national  occasions  to  abrogate  even  in  a  small 
degree  the  privileges  of  the  Establishment  that  impressive 
examples  of  unity  might  be  given.  The  six  years  have,  however, 
witnessed : 

(1)  the  proposed  revision  of  the  Prayer  Book  with  its 
weakening,  in  the  opinion  of  practically  all  Free  Churchmen 
and  a  not  unimportant  minority  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
of  the  Protestant  character  of  the  Church  of  England; 

(2)  the  practical  adoption  of  this  Revised  Prayer  Rook  in 
many  dioceses,  despite  two  refusals  to  sanction  it  by  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  from  which  the  Church  claims  all  the  privileges  of 
Establi.shment ; 

(3)  the  retention  of  the  authorised  Prayer  Book  in  other 
dioceses  with  little  intention  to  observe  it  or  use  it  in  the  manner 
intended  by  law;  (2  and  3  not  only  involve  deep  moral  issues, 
but  also  illustrate  the  impossibility  of  cramping  the  genius  of 
religion  within  the  confines  of  State  ecclesiastical  law). 

(4)  the  steady  advance  in  the  influence  and  authority  of 
the  Anglo-Catholic  section  of  the  Episcopal  Church ; 

(5)  the  1930  Encyclical  with  its  emphasis  apparently 
strongly  turned  towards  the  Old  Catholics  and  the  Orthodox 
Churches  of  the  East,  rather  than  to  the  Free  Churches  at  home. 

Such  happenings  unfortunately  cannot  fail  to  have  their 
repercussions  in  Reunion  Conferences. 

So  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  Bell’s  Documents  on 
Christian  Unity  and  kindred  literature,  the  functions  of  the  laity, 
and  the  possible  reaction  of  the  laity  to  the  questions  which 
were  being  discussed,  did  not  receive  consideration  in  the. 
1921-25  Conferences.  It  may  not,  therefore,  be  out  of  place 
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for  a  layman  who  has  some  knowledge  of  the  point  of  view  that 
is  being  expressed  by  many  laymen  of  Baptist  Churches,  both  in 
London  and  the  country,  to  suggest  that,  even  assuming  the 
representatives  reach  such  agreement  as  to  the  Historic  Episcopate 
and  the  Recognition  of  the  Free  Church  ministry,  suh  conditione 
or  otherwise,  as  would  be  accepted  by  the  ministers  of  the 
Churches  concerned,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  Free  Church 
laity  would  unhesitatingly  acquiesce  in  the  implications  of  the 
harmony  thus  engendered.  Moreover,  assuming  further  the 
acceptance  of  the  agreement  both  by  the  ministers  and  by  the 
laity,  there  would  remain  for  discussion  the  equally  important 
question  of  the  functions  of  the  laity,  for  whom,  from  one 
point  of  view,  all  Churches  and  all  ministers,  including  Bishops 
and  Archbishops,  exist. 

What  then  are  the  functions  of  the  laity  in,  for  example, 
the  Baptist  Church?  A  broad  general  answer  is  that  they  are 
the  same  as  those  of  the  ministry.  There  is  no  position  held 
by  a  minister,  nor  function  exercised  by  a  minister,  which  is  not 
equally  capable,  under  certain  conditions,  of  being  held  or 
e.\ercised  by  a  layman.  The  term  “  layman  ”  does  not  exclude 
anyone  on  the  mere  ground  of  sex.  ’To  avoid  misunderstanding 
it  may  be  well  to  particularise.  A  layman  can  be  President  of 
the  Baptist  Union,  a  position  which,  while  not  of  the  same  national 
importance,  nevertheless  among  Baptists  is  not  less  honourable 
than  the  See  of  Canterbury  among  Episcopalians.  To  this 
position  the  holder  is  elected  by  the  members  of  the  Assembly, 
not  appointed  by  the  Prime  Minister,  and  of  the  fourteen  elected 
since  the  close  of  the  War,  seven  have  been  ministers  and  seven 
lajTilen.  Should  the  Baptist  Union,  as  an  official  part  of  the 
Annual  Assembly  programme,  arrange  a  Communion  Service  in 
any  year  when  the  President  was  a  layman,  it  would  not  only  be 
in  accordance  with  the  Constitution  and  Standing  Orders  for  the 
President  to  preside,  but  it  would  also  be  considered  fitting  and 
seemly.  A  layman  can  be  Secretary  of  the  Baptist  Union, 
Secretary  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  as  was  the  late 
Alfred  Henry  Baynes,  or  indeed  hold  any  office  in  the  gift  of 
the  Union,  the  Missionary  Society,  or  other  Denominational 
Society,  including  that  of  General  Superintendent  under  the 
Ministerial  Settlement  and  Sustentation  Scheme.  In  connection 
with  this  Scheme,  it  is  interesting  to  recall  that,  at  their  regular 
meetings,  the  ten  Baptist  General  Superintendents  are  presided 
over  by  a  layman,  Mr.  Thomas  S.  Penny,  J.P.,  in  the  same  way, 
although  from  a  somewhat  different  angle,  that  the  Bishops 
were  presided  over  by  a  layman,  one  Thomas  Cromwell, 
Earl  of  Essex,  as  Vicar-General  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  Supreme 
Head  of  the  Church  of  England.  A  layman  can  be  the  appointed 
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minister  in  sole  charge  of  a  Church,  and  exercise  all  the 
functions  of  a  minister,  including  “administration  of  the 
sacraments  of  Baptism  and  Holy  Communion,  ministry  to  sick 
souls,  building  up  the  faithful  and  evangelising  the  needy 
multitude.”  Examples  are,  the  late  William  Peddie  Lockhart 
of  Liverpool,  Joseph  Benson  of  Belle  Isle,  and  others,  who  also 
followed  their  secular  callings,  and  thus  continued  in  the  true 
Apostolic  succession  of  fishermen,  tentmakers  and  the  like. 
In  the  nature  of  things  such  examples  are  exceptional,  and  far 
more  usually  a  layman  who  possesses  the  necessary  gifts  of 
heart  and  mind  exercises  his  preaching  ministry  in  any  Church 
or  Churches  to  which  he  may  be  invited.  There  is  no  Baptist 
Church  which  would  exclude  him  from  its  pulpit  solely  on  the 
ground  of  his  being  a  layman.  Probably  about  2,000  laymen 
are  thus  engaged  in  Baptist  Churches  every  week.  In  the 
event  of  the  layman’s  visit  falling  on  one  of  the  Sundays  when 
the  Lord’s  Supper  was  to  be  celebrated,  either  he  or  one  of 
the  deacons  of  the  Church  would  preside  at  that  sacred  service. 
A  layman  can  hold  any  office  in  his  own  Church — trustee, 
deacon,  secretary,  treasurer,  &c.,  and  it  would  be  a  very  narrow 
interpretation  which  restricted  the  diaconal  office  to  what  are 
generally  understood  as  material  duties.  As  conceived  among 
Baptists,  the  office  of  deacon  implies  also  spiritual  leadership. 
During  an  interregnum  between  two  pastorates,  a  retired  or 
neighbouring  minister  may  be  asked  to  be  moderator  of  the 
Church,  or  the  position  may  be  filled  by  the  senior  deacon,  or 
the  church  secretary,  or  another  officer  duly  appointed  by  the 
local  Church.  By  courtesy  and  custom,  but  not  by  virtue  of 
any  right  or  Orders,  the  preacher  occupying  the  pulpit  for  the 
day,  whether  ministerial  or  lay,  would  usually  be  asked  to 
officiate  at  the  Communion  service.  If  occasion  demanded, 
however,  the  duty  would  be  undertaken  by  the  lay-moderator, 
and  it  would  not  be  considered  unseemly,  but  quite  in  accord 
with  the  fitness  of  things,  for  him  to  preside  at  the  service  of 
induction  of  the  new  minister,  or  to  offer  the  prayer  for  the  new 
ministry,  or  to  close  the  service  by  pronouncing  the  benediction. 

The  possession  by  the  layman  of  certain  spiritual 
qualities  and  general  suitability  for  the  position  are  the  pre¬ 
requisites  to  his  election  or  appointment  by  the  Association  or 
Church.  He  can  take  none  of  the  positions  to  himself,  but, 
having  been  duly  elected  or  appointed,  no  hitman  ordination  is 
requisite.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  his  election  or 
appointment  would  be  carried  through  with  due  dignity  and 
in  humble  dependence  on  the  Holy  Spirit’s  guidance,  and  by 
prayer  he  would  be  commended  to  his  work.  Baptists  believe 
that  this  doctrine  of  the  laity  is  taught  in  the  New  Testament, 
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where  they  find,  not  a  priestly  class  charged  with  the 
dispensing  of  supernatural  grace,  but  that  all  Christians  are 
called  to  minister,  according  to  their  “  gift,”  and  therefore, 
that  there  is  “  no  right  which  cannot  be  exercised  upon  occasion 
by  every  true  Christian,  lay  or  cleric.” 

The  enquiry  may  reasonably  be  made,  “  What  then  is  the 
position  of  the  Baptist  ministry?  If  the  functions  of  the 
minister  and  the  layman  may  be  identical,  is  the  minister  no 
more  than  a  full  time  layman?”  In  the  writer’s  opinion  such 
a  deduction  is  far  too  bald  and  does  not  do  justice  to  the  Baptist 
conception  of  the  ministry.  Levelling  up  the  laity  to  the 
spiritual  level  given  them  in  the  New  Testament  does  not  imply 
a  levelling  down  of  the  ministry  from  the  place  of  special 
honour  in  which  Baptists  hold  them.  The  reply  to  the  Lambeth 
■Appeal  adopted  by  the  Baptist  Union  Assembly  in  1926,  and 
therefore  an  official  statement,  declared  “The  ministry  is  for 
us  a  gift  of  the  Spirit  to  the  Church,  and  is  an  office  involving 
both  the  inward  call  of  God  and  the  commission  of  the 
Church.  .  .  .  For  us  there  is  no  more  exalted  office  than  a 
ministry  charged  with  preaching  the  Word  of  God  and  with  the 
care  of  souls.  Those  called  to  devote  their  whole  lives  to  such 
tasks  are  held  in  special  honour.”  In  three  important  respects 
at  least.  Baptist  ministers  differ  from  Baptist  laymen  : 

(а)  The  minister  has  heard  and  responded  to  the  inner 
call  of  God  to  devote  his  whole  life  to  the  preaching  of  the 
Word  and  to  the  work  of  the  ministry;  and  with  the  Apostle 
he  can  say  “  necessity  is  laid  upon  me ;  yea,  woe  is  unto  me, 
if  I  preach  not  the  gospel !  ”  That  call  the  layman  has  not 
heard,  or,  if  heard,  he  has  not  responded  to  it. 

(б)  The  minister  has  given  years  to  the  preparation  of 
himself,  intellectually  and  spiritually,  that  he  may  be  used 
“  for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ.”  That 
preparation  the  layman  has  usually  not  undergone. 

(r)  The  minister's  inner  call  has  been  attested  by  the  call 
of  a  particular  Church  which  is  desirous  to  have  his  services 
as  a  minister.  On  entering  this  pastorate  he  is  “  ordained  ” 
or  “  set  apart  ”  for  the  ministry  at  a  solemn  religious  service, 
and  this  ordination,  impressively  conducted  and  valuable  both 
to  minister  and  Church,  is  a  recognition  by  the  Church  that 
the  minister  has  heard  and  responded  to  an  inner  call  to  a 
vocation  that  no  man  takes  to  himself.  It  does  not  “  make 
the  minister,  or  add  anything  in  the  way  of  supernatural 
grace  which  makes  his  ministry  ‘  valid  ’  as  it  would  not  be 
without  it.”  After  due  probation,  the  call  of  the  particular 
Qiurch  is,  in  most  cases,  ratified  by  the  recognition  of  the 
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Association  with  which  the  Church  is  in  membership  and  of 
the  Baptist  Union.  When  a  Church  asks  a  layman  to  occupy 
the  pulpit,  it  attests  his  call  to  be  a  preacher  of  the  gospel, 
but  that  is  different  from  corroborating  a  man’s  inner  call  to 
give  himself  wholly  to  the  ministry  and  to  have  the  pastoral 
care  of  a  flock  of  God. 

The  doctrine  of  the  priesthood  of  all  believers  is 
perfectly  consistent  with  such  a  separated  ministry,  equipped 
by  special  qualities  and  training  to  carry  out  the  spiritual 
functions  of  the  pastoral  office.  As  we  have  already  seen, 
la^Tnen  who  are  possessed  of  the  necessary  qualities  of  heart 
and  mind  are  in  no  wiay  disqualified  from  exercising  those 
functions  as  occasion  requires  and  opportunity  offers,  but  it 
is  not  only  in  the  interests  of  order  and  effectiveness,  but  also 
in  the  highest  interests  of  the  Church,  that  these  functions 
should  normally  be  carried  out  by  those  whom  special  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  special  experience  have  fitted  for  the  performance 
of  such  solemn  duties. 

An  examination  of  the  functions  of  the  laity  in  the 
Established  Church  reveals  a  different  atmosphere.  Instead 
of  the  opportunity  of  unrestricted  Christian  service  and  the  deep 
abiding  privilege  of  spiritual  witness,  the  layman  finds 
restrictions  for  himself  and  privileges  for  the  priest.  Practically 
all  offices  and  positions  involving  leadership  are  reserved  to 
the  episcopally  ordained  priesthood,  and  the  Church  has  little 
to  compare  with  the  lay  service  and  witness  of  the  Free 
Churches.  Licensed  Lay  Readers  can  give  help  in  mission- 
rooms,  or,  subject  to  certain  very  definite  restrictions,  in 
consecrated  buildings.  A  further  possibility  of  service  is 
revealed  by  the  Lambeth  Conference,  1930,  which  resolved  that 
"  in  order  to  meet  the  present  pressing  need,  the  Conference 
would  not  question  the  action  of  any  Bishop  who,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  national,  regional,  or  provincial  Church 
concerned,  should  authorise  such  licensed  Readers  as  he  shall 
approve  to  administer  the  chalice  at  the  request  of  the  parish 
priest.”  This  very  cautious  resolution  is  the  nearest  approach 
of  the  Church  of  England  to  anyone  other  than  the  priest 
administering  the  communion  or  pronouncing  the  blessing.  The 
other  main  offices  in  the  local  Church  open  to  the  laity  are 
those  of  a  churchwarden,  whose  duties  were  considerably 
curtailed  by  the  Enabling  Act,  and  membership  of  the  Parochial 
Church  Council,  which  had  fairly  widespread  powers  of  finance 
and  property  management  conferred  on  it  by  such  Act.  The 
general  powers  and  privileges  of  this  Council  appear  somewhat 
attenuated  when  compared  with  those  of  the  Deacons’  Court 
of  a  Baptist  Church,  as,  while  spiritual  matters  are  definitely 
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the  prerogative  of  the  priest,  in  many  iuatcrial  matters  the 
Council  is  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  Diocesan  Authority. 

These  widespread  variations  in  the  functions  of  the  laity 
of  the  Established  and  Free  Churches  are  not  the  outcome 
of  chance.  They  are  founded  on  deep  convictions  which  arise 
from  differing  conceptions  of  the  Cihurch,  its  Ministry  and 
Sacraments.  The  Anglican  emphasises  the  Hi.storic  Episcopate 
and  the  Priestly  element  in  the  Church ;  for  him,  the  priest  is 
all-important,  he  alone  is  the  “  Dispenser  of  the  Word  of  God, 
and  of  His  Holy  sacraments.”  The  Free  Churchman,  on  the 
other  hand,  emphasises  the  prophetic  element  and  the  priesthood 

I  of  all  believers.  As  Dr.  Nixon  points  out  in  his  recently 
published  work.  Priest  and  Prophet,  “  It  is  impossible  to  doubt 
that  there  have  been  from  the  beginning,  and  that  there  are 
<o-day,  two  types  of  religion  represented  in  the  history  of  the 
Christian  Church.  They  are  strongly  antithetical,  and  one 
j  cannot  see  at  present  how  they  can  be  reconciled.  We  may 
call  them  the  Priestly  and  the  Prophetic  types.  .  .  .  The 

!  questions  at  issue  work  down  in  the  last  resort  to  one.  Is 

Christianity  a  religion  of  law,  or  of'  grace?  If  it  is  a  religion 
of  law,  then  a  priestly  type  of  religious  authority  can  best 

express  it.  .  .  .  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Christianity  is  a 

religion  of  grace,  then  it  would  .seem  that  the  prophetic  type  of 
religion  is  best  suited  to  express  it.”  ‘  The  Free  Churches  feel 
j  themselves  to  be  e.specially  the  heirs  and  the  guardians  of  the 
I  prophetic  witness,  and  it  will  readily  be  understood  that  laymen 
j  trained  and  nurtured  in  that  belief  felt  that  the  acknowledg- 
I  ment  of  the  1920  Lambeth  Conference  “  that  these  ministries 
I  [i.e.,  the  ministries  of  those  Communions  which  do  not  possess 
I  the  Episcopate]  have  been  manifestly  blessed  and  owned  by 
1  the  Holy  Spirit  as  effective  means  of  grace,”  was  really  no 
1  more  than  an  acknowledgment  of  the  obvious.i  However  God 
I  may  reveal  Himself,  and  through  whatever  ministries  He  may 
he  pleased  to  work,  the  whole  experience  of  the  Free  Churches 
testifies  to  the  power  He  has  imparted,  and  the  real 
authority  He  has  given,  to  the  ministries  thus  acknowledged. 
Undoubtedly,  such  acknowledgment  marked  a  great  advance  on 
anything  that  would  have  been  admitted  in  the  sixteenth, 
seventeenth,  eighteenth  or  nineteenth  centuries,  and  the 
acknowledgment  was  couched  in  generous  language,  but  no 
brethren  striving  after  Christian  unity  could  have  said  less. 

The  representatives  to  the  Joint  Conferences  assembled  at 
Lambeth  Palace  for  their  first  meeting  in  November,  1921,  with 
the  knowledge  that  reconciliation  of  the  Priestly  and  Prophetic 

1  Chapter  10  from  which  this  quotation  is  taken  should  be  referred  to, 
that  Dr.  Nixon’s  argument  may  be  read  in  full. 
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conceptions  of  the  Church  presented  almost  insuperable 
difficulties.  They  were  further  aware  that  there  was  not  the 
slightest  chance  of  Free  Churchmen  entering  into  organic  union 
with  an  Established  Church,  or  into  a  Federation  with  it  so 
closely  knit  that  some  connection  with  the  State  would  be  implied, 
as  Free  Churchmen  would  never  submit  to  the  indignity  of 
the  civil  power  having  even  limited  authority  over  their 
spiritual  affairs.  On  the  other  hand,  among  many  Free  Church¬ 
men  and  many  Anglicans,  there  was  an  earnest  desire  for  such 
things  as  : 

co-operation  in  aggressive  efforts  to  spread  the  evangel  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  to  enthrone  Him  more  completely  in  national 
life; 

united  efforts  to  spread  the  principles  of  peace  and  social 
righteousness ; 

full  recognition  that,  in  suitable  cases,  such  acts  of  unity  as 
occasional  interchange  of  pulpits  and  occasional  inter-communion 
were  as  desirable  and  permissible  between  Anglican  Churches 
and  Free  Churches,  as  previously  they  had  been  among  the 
various  Free  Churches. 

The  opinion  of  most  laymen  probably  would  be  that  the 
Joint  Conferences  of  1921-25  missed  a  great  opportunity. 
Instead  of  facilitating  acts  of  unity,  the  representatives  spent 
four  years  in  prolonged  and  interminable  discussions  oh  the 
Historic  Episcopate,  the  Sacraments,  and  the  Authority  of  the 
Free  Church  Ministry.  These  discussions  may  be  of  particular 
interest  and  inspiration  to  the  clerical  mind,  whether  of  the 
Anglican  Church  or  of  the  Free  Churches,  but  the  average  layman, 
not  being  ecclesiastically  minded,  finds  it  difficult  to  understand 
why,  amid  all  the  gestures  and  conversations  concerning  Reunion, 
there  should  be  so  little  practical  attempt  to  present  unity  in  ways 
which  are  obvious.  He  further  finds  it  difficult  to  understand  why 
men  of  different  communions  should  not  be  able  to  join  together 
in  a  common  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper;  why  it  should  be 
so  difficult  for  various  sections  of  the  Church  of  Christ  to  hold 
common  meetings  for  prayer;  or  why  any  pulpit,  if  it  is  a 
Christian  pulpit,  should  be  denied  to  any  man  who  is  manifestly 
a  Christian  preacher  of  approved  ability.  Points  such  as 
these  may  appear  amateurish  to  the  ecclesiastical  mind;  but 
the  layman,  although  not  possessing  the  technical  training  of 
his  minister  or  vicar,  at  least  knows  and  feels  something  of 
the  needs  of  the  congregation,  and  is  able  to  express  the 
yearnings  of  the  congregation  even  on  the  deepest  matters  of 
the  Christian  life. 

The  layman’s  point  of  view  concerning  the  matters  which 
were  considered,  is  not  without  importance,  and  extended 
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reference  could  be  made.  It  could  be  suggested,  for  example, 
that  the  emphasis  on  the  adjective  Historic  when  referring  to  the 
Episcopate  is  hardly  justified  by  history,  as,  even  if  it  could 
be  proved  that  the  origin  of  the  Episcopate  dates  back  to  the 
Apostles,  it  is,  as  the  1930  Encyclical  admits,  “  hard  to  recognise 
the  successors  of  the  Apostles  in  the  feudal  Prelates  of  the 
mediaeval  Church,  or  in  the  ‘  peers  spiritual  ’  of  eighteenth- 
century  England.”  Something  could  also  be  said  as  to  the 
assertion,  often  made  dogmatically,  that  episcopacy  is  of  the  esse 
of  the  Church,  and  as  to  the  very  great  difficulty  of  so  adding 
adequate  Congregational  and  Presbyteral  elements  to  the 
Episcopal,  that  the  result  would  be  acceptable,  whether  to 
Anglicans  or  Free  Churchmen.  Furthermore,  the  layman’s 
standpoint  as  to  the  sacrament  of  Holy  Communion  is  worthy 
of  thought.  An  indication  of  its  line  is  contained  in  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  there  is  little  similarity  between  the  simple  and 
homely  first  Supper  at  which  our  Lord  presided,  and  tlie 
priestly  service  of  the  Anglo-Catholic,  with  its  practice  of 
Reservation  and  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  paper,  however,’  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
express  somewhat  fully  what  layman,  or  more  particularly. 
Baptist  laymen,  think  as  to  the  authority  of  the  Free  Church 
Ministry  and  the  scheme  by  which  it  was  proposed  that  Free 
Giurch  ministers  might  be  recognised  as  priests  and  deacons 
of  the  Anglican  Church.  It  was  on  the  19th  June,  1925,  three- 
and-a-half  years  after  the  first  Conference,  that  the  Church 
of  England  representatives  presented  their  Second  Memorandum 
on  the  Status  of  the  Existing  Free  Chttrch  Ministry,  and  one 
welcomes  the  high  tone  of  the  Memorandum  and  the  spirit  in 
which  it  was  written.  The  authors  were  faced  with  the  grave 
difficulty  of  conveying,  as  kindly  and  generously  as  possible, 
the  unpleasant  intimation  that,  although  Free  Church  ministries 
had  been  “  manifestly  blessed  and  owned  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
as  effective  means  of  grace,”  and  that,  although  “  the  Word  was 
admitted  to  be  Christ’s  Word,  and  the  Sacraments  to  be 
Christ’s  Sacraments,”  nevertheless,  because  of  difficulties  which 
were  genuinely  felt  and  courteously  explained,  the  Church  of 
England  representatives  could  not  admit  that  such  ministries 
had  due  authority.  In  their  judgment  this  “  lack  of  authority 
was  the  main  defect  in  the  Free  Church  ministries,”  and  to 
give  this  authority  they  offered  two  suggestions:  (1)  That 
a  solemn  authorisation  be  conferred  by  the  laying  on  of  hands 
by  a  Bishop,  or  (2)  that  Ordination  sith  conditione  be 
accepted,  that  being  an  act  of  Episcopal  Ordination  prefaced  and 
governed  by  a  condition  expressed  in  some  such  words  as 
“If  thou  art  not  already  Ordained,”  and  followed  by  such 
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part  of  the  form  of  Ordination  and  Authorization  in  the  Ordinal 
of  the  Church  of  England  as  was  considered  necessaiy. 
Strangely,  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  who  prepared  the 
Second  Memorandum  thought  this  latter  plan  “  would  have  the 
merit  of  dealing  straightforwardly  with  the  actual  facts  of  the 
situation.”  To  the  ecclesiastical  mind  this  may  be  straight¬ 
forward,  but  to  the  lay  mind,  and  particularly  to  those  laymen 
whose  business  contracts  belong  to  that  class  known  as  uberrima 
fides,  the  attempt  to  conceal  differing  convictions  on  vital  issues 
by  an  ambiguous  formula  appears  somewhat  doubtful 

After  the  Writer  of  this  article  had  read  and  re-read  the 
Second  Memorandum,  he  thought  of  the  three  ministers  under 
whom  it  has  been  his  great  privilege  to  sit  during  the  last 
twenty  years;  men  of  devout,  earnest  spirit,  honoured  and 
loved  for  their  own  sakes  and  for  their  work’s  sake;  men  in 
the  succession  of  those  who  were  given  “  some  to  be  apostles, 
and  some  prophets,  and  some  evangelists,  and  some  pastors  and 
teachers  ” ;  men  whose  call  to  the  ministry  has  been  recognised 
by  their  own  Churches  and  their  own  denomination ;  men  whose 
scholarship  cannot  be  questioned,  for  each  is  the  graduate  of 
at  least  two  Universities,  and  two  of  the  three  possess  the 
highest  Divinity  Degree  conferred  by  the  University  of  London. 
With  the  greatest  respect  to  their  Graces  and  Lordships,  the 
suggestion  that  the  ministries  exercised  by  such  men  “  niay  be 
in  varying  degrees  irregular  or  defective,”  and  that  to  give  them 
due  authority  they  need  a  Bishop’s  Ordination,  either  full  or 
sub  conditione,  is  begging  the  question,  and  not  far  removed 
from  impertinence.  Just  as  reasonably,  or  unreasonably,  might 
Free  Churchmen  say  to  the  Bishops  and  Priests  of  the  Church 
of  England,  “We  cannot  find  New  Testament  warrant  for 
your  priestly  conceptions  of  the  ministry',  and  we  question  your 
right  to  claim  any  authority  for  your  ministry  other  than  that 
which  is  conceded  by  you  to  the  ministries  of  the  Free  Churches 
when  you  say  that  they  have  been  ‘  manifestly  blessed  and  owned 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  as  effective  means  of  grace.’  ”  The  Second 
Memorandum  is  couched  in  courteous  and  brotherly  language, 
but  that  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  deep  down  its  attitude  to  the 
Free  Qiurch  Ministry  is  that  it  is  irregular,  defective,  lacking 
authority,  and  definitely  less  in  value  than  the  Ministry  of  the 
Established  Church.  Surely  such  an  attitude  is  mildly  reminiscent 
of  the  Pontificial  Bull  of  1897,  in  which  the  Pope  of  Rome 
declared  concerning  Anglican  Ordinations  “  Wherefore,  strictly 
adhering  in  this  matter  to  the  decrees  of  the  Pontiffs,  Our  prede¬ 
cessors,  and  confirming  them  more  fully,  and  as  it  were,  renewing 
them  by  Our  authority,  of  Our  own  free  will  and  from  certain 
knowledge.  We  pronounce  and  declare  that  Ordinations  carried 
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out  according  to  the  Anglican  rites,  have  been,  and  are, 
absolutely  null  and  void.”  Perhaps  the  perfect  commentary 
on  both  the  Second  Memorandum  and  the  Pontifical  Bull  is 
found  in  a  little  incident  nearly  two  thousand  years  old, 

“  Master  ...  we  forbade  him  because  he  followed  not  us,” 
but  Jesus  said,  “  Forbid  him  not.” 

In  a  recent  letter  to  The  Times,  the  Dean  of  Durham  asked 
what  advance  the  Free  Churches  had  made  towards  the 
Church  of  England,  and  he  proceeded  to  answer  his  question 
“  So  far  as  I  am  able  to  form  a  judgment,  these  Churches  stand 
to-day  exactly  where  they  stood  at  the  time  of  the  Lambeth 
Conference  in  1920,  and  even  before  it.”  Very  largely  this  is 
so,  as  Free  Churchmen  believe  themselves  to  be  “  the  guardians 
and  exponents  of  principles  that  go  back  to  the  very  beginnings 
of  the  history  of  the  Church,”  and  to  those  principles  they  must 
be  true.  The  Episcopal  path  of  Faith  and  Order  along  which 
they  are  invited  to  walk  does  not  appear  to  them  to  lead  to 
those  “  higher  pastures  where  celestial  breezes  blow.”  They 
feel  that  the  attempt  to  scale  the  majestic  mount  of  Christian 
Unity  has  been  begun  from  the  wrong  direction,  and  that 
endless  time  may  needlessly  and  fruitlessly  be  spent  on  this 
Furggen  Ridge.  It  is  obvious,  when  account  is  taken,  not  only 
of  the  Churches  which  took  part  in  the  Lambeth  Joint 
Conferences,  but  also  of  the  Roman  and  Eastern  Churches,  that 
Church  Union  in  the  sense  of  one  organised  visible  Church  is 
not  within  the  realm  of  practical  religious  politics.  Moreover, 
scholars  are  far  from  agreement  among  themselves  that  when 
our  Lord  prayed  “That  they  all  may  be  one;  as  Thou,  Father, 
art  in  Me,  and  I  in  Thee,”  He  had  in  mind  a  visible  corporeal 
unity.  It  is  equally,  or  possibly  more,  probable  that  our  Lord 
had  in  mind  the  greater  unity  of  the  spirit.  In  the  words  of 
a  fine  paper  on  “  The  Nature  of  the  Chutch,”  read  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  at  Conferences  on  the 
Lausanne  findings,  “  Unity  is  a  spirit — love  is  its  centre.  Is 
not  that  the  only  thing  that  matters?  When  once  the  river 
flows  it  makes  its  own  channel.  I  enter  my  plea  for  the 
greater  unity — a  unity  which  will  leave  every  Church  free  to 
work  out  its  own  perfection  among  the  diversities  of  gifts  and 
administration  in  which,  I  believe,  our  Lord  rejoices.”  A  vast 
uniform  organisation  is  no  necessary  channel  of  the  Spirit’s 
working,  nor  proof  of  its  presence,  and  it  is  contrary  to  our 
particular  ethos.  Dean  Inge  perhaps  gives  the  final  word  in 
his  Lay  Thoughts  of  a  Dean  :  “  The  upshot  of  all  this  is  that 

the  institutional  unification  which  .some  desire,  is  neither 
practicable  nor  desirable.  An  independent  nation  must  be 
independent  in  the  spiritual  as  well  as  in  the  secular  sphere.  .  .  . 
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The  unity  of  Christendom  which  alone  we  can  desire  and 
rationally  seek  to  promote  is  not  the  unity  of  a  world-wide 
centralised  government,  but  unity  of  spirit  based  on  a  common 
faith  and  a  common  desire  to  see  the  Kingdom  of  God,  which 
is  ‘  righteousness  and  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,’ 
established  on  earth.  There  will  be  diversities  of  gifts,  but 
the  same  Spirit;  differences  of  ecclesiastical  organisation,  but 
the  same  Lord.” 

The  Church  of  England  has  a  great  history,  and  in  her  ranks 
have  been  some  of  the  greatest  theologians  and  saints.  Alongside 
a  fine  reverence' for  history  and  tradition,  she  has  the  desire  to 
make  her  organisation  more  adequate  and  perfect  for  the  needs 
of  to-day,  and  in  her  worship  and  devotion  is  much  that  would 
enrich  the  Free  Churches.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  something 
in  the  spiritual  genius  of  the  Free  Churches  and  in  their  history’ 
and  traditions  from  which  the  Anglican  Church  might  learn  and 
by  which  she  might  be  enriched.  The  writer  of  this  article  feels 
that  the  Christian  Unity  for  which  both  Anglican  and  Free 
Churchmen  strive  cannot  be  reached  upon  the  basis  of  a  minimum 
formula,  and  that  the  Cause  of  Christian  Unity  is  not  helped  by 
avoiding  issues  which  sooner  or  later  must  be  faced.  Failure  to 
l>e  perfectly  frank  would  result  in  a  unity  devoid  of  that  whole¬ 
hearted  response  that  is  essential  to  practical  effectiveness. 
Fortunately,  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  Age  is  that  we 
have  learned  to  recognise  that  no  one  point  of  view,  whether 
Catholic  or  Protestant,  Anglican  or  Free,  expresses  all  truth,  and 
that  God  who  fulfils  Himself  in  many  ways,  is  continually 
teaching  those  who  are  humble  and  willing  to  learn.  So  the 
Christian  Unity  that  is  much  to  be  desired  must  take  up  into 
itself  all  the  rich  diversity  of  the  varying  streams  of  Christian 
experience.  Surelv,  therefore,  the  highest  interests  of  all 
Churches  and  of  Christian  Union  would  best  be  served  if  the 
main  business  of  the  Conferences  which  will  spring  out  of  the 
Archbishop’s  invitation  was  to  arrange  “  fuller  spiritual  co-opera¬ 
tion,”  for  discussions  on  abstruse  and  hairsplitting  points  of 
Faith  and  Order  are  of  very  little  value  if  all  the  time  the  crowds 
pass  by  the  Church,  untouched  by  the  essential  message  the 
Church  has  to  deliver.  SEYMOUR  J.  PRICE. 


The  Church  of  Greece. 

Four  years  ago,  in  view  of  the  Lausanne  Conference  on 
Faith  and  Order,  we  gave  a  brief  account  of  the  Orthodox 
Church,  which  has  such  a  great  attraction  for  some  members 
of  the  Church  of  England.  Since  then,  the  Lambeth  Conference 
has  drawn  the  two  bodies  closer.  The  appearance  of  a  little 
book  by  the  Great  Archimandrite,  who  has  quickly  become  at 
home  in  Bayswater,  enables  us  to  see  that  Church  as  it  desires 
to  present  itself  to  Englishmen.  While  some  of  the  fourteen 
allied  churches  are  more  important  for  their  historic  lineage 
than  for  the  actual  present,  yet  the  deportation  by  the  Turks 
of  all  Christians  from  their  Asiatic  territories  has  enhanced 
the  population  of  Greece;  and  it  is  well  to  understand  the 
position  there. 

The  Hellenic  Republic  may  have  about  seven  million 
people,  in  49,000  square  miles ;  the  area  slightly  less  than 
England,  the  population  slightly  more  than  in  Wales  and 
Scotland.  Practically  all  the  people  belong  to  the  Church  of 
Greece,  which  since  1850  has  been  acknowledged  by  the 
Ecumenical  Patriarchate  as  independent.  The  relation  of  this 
Church  to  the  State  has  often  varied  in  detail,  but  the  government 
is  statutory,  and  all  legislation  is  subject  to  confirmation  or 
rejection  in  Parliament.  There  is  constant  administration  by  a 
Holy  Synod,  which  meets  thrice  a  week;  the  Archbishop  of 
Athens  presides,  with  four  Metropolitans  from  old  Greece, 
four  from  new  Greece,  and  a  representative  of  the  government; 
election  to  this  is  annual.  Every  year  the  Synod  receives  from 
each  Metropolitan  a  detailed  ref>ort  as  to  ordinations,  new 
buildings,  trials  of  clergy,  parochial  life,  charities;  and  for  this 
purpose  the  Metropolitan  mu.st  in  person  visit  each  parish  every 
year. 

The  Metropolitans  therefore  appear  to  be  the  key  officers; 
there  are  77  of  them,  besides  9  bishops;  this  is  an  interesting 
development  of  the  ancient  Greek  city-independence,  that 
bishops  are  almost  extinct  (for  the  only  two  on  the  mainland 
are  assistants)  and  that  nearly  every  town  of  the  faintest  im¬ 
portance  has  an  archbishop.  Each  of  these  Metropolitans 
therefore  has  to  supervise  about  150,000  people  in  an  area  25 
miles  square.  Those  of  us  who  can  learn  from  foreign 
experience,  will  wonder  how  ecclesiastical  affairs  would  prosper 
in  England  if  it  consisted  of  dioceses  the  size  of  Hertfordshire, 
with  half  its  population,  all  in  one  communion,  with  no 
dissenters.  Evidently  a  General  Superintendent  in  such  an 
area  could  know  the  villages  and  the  ministers  very  well.  The 
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Metropolitans  are  paid  from  a  General  Ecclesiastical  Treasury 
managed  by  a  joint  committee,  much  as  Queen  Anne’s  Bounty 
and  other  centralised  funds  of  the  Church  of  England  are 
administered.  Each  Metropolitan  must  live  in  his  diocese, 
leaving  it  only  by  special  permission  of  the  Synod. 

Metropolitans  apparently  are  all  unmarried,  though  Dean 
Constantinides  does  not  refer  to  this  point.  And  apparently 
most  are  still  selected  from  the  monasteries.  These  have  been 
investigated,  and  out  of  540,  394  have  been  abolished,  on  the 
precedent  set  by  Cardinal  Wolsey  in  England,  and  carried  out 
so  thoroughly  by  Henry  VIII.  The  figures  given  are  not  on 
the  surface  self-consistent;  perhaps  more  have  been  founded 
since  the  abolition,  for  to-day  there  are  over  250.  All  the 
estates  of  the  suppressed  monasteries  were  sold,  and  the  proceeds 
were  the  nucleus  of  the  General  Ecclesiastical  Treasury;  to 
this  is  paid  annually  the  surplus  from  each  surviving  monastery, 
after  providing  for  upkeep  of  buildings  and  maintenance  of 
the  monks.  No  light  is  thrown  on  the  education  within  the 
monasteries,  but  the  training  possible  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  career  of  the  present  Archbishop  of  Athens.  He  had 
three  years  at  the  sacerdotal  schools  of  Constantinople,  two  in 
Jerusalem  and  Smyrna,  two  at  the  university  of  Athens,  four 
in  Russian  academies;  he  then  was  appointed  professor  in  the 
theological  school  at  Jerusalem,  still  a  layman.  This  probably 
shows  the  system  at  its  best,  and  many  English  bishops  may 
envy  such  opportunities. 

The  parish  clergy  have  very  different  training  and  careers. 
They  apparently  must  be  married,  and  if  the  old  rule  is  still 
in  force,  they  must  retire  when  widowed,  and  may  not  re-marry. 
Their  leading  duties,  as  of  old,  are  the  administration  of  six 
out  of  the  seven  sacraments;  marriage,  baptism,  chrism,  the 
eucharist,  penance,  unction.  But  to  these  are  now  being  added 
the  conduct  of  Sunday-schools,  and  preaching.  Therefore, 
sacerdotal  schools  to  equip  them  are  flourishing,  and  at  Athens 
there  is  a  Theological  School  within  the  University,  while  there 
are  also  eleven  other  Theological  Colleges,  some  being  on  the 
islands.  It  is  hoped  that  within  twenty  years  there  will  be 
no  new  non-college  men  needed.  At  present  there  is  strict 
supervision,  both  of  men  and  of  money;  “offences  of  the 
diocesan  clergy  ’’  are  dealt  with  by  a  standing  tribunal  in  each 
diocese,  while  each  parish  is  responsible  for  all  local 
expenditure. 

Mount  Athos  is  the  most  important  centre  of  monastic 
life.  Though  politically  it  is  part  of  the  Hellenic  Republic, 
yet  in  ecclesiastical  matters  it  is  subject  only  to  the  Ecumenical, 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople.  There  are  17  Greek  monasteries 
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on  it,  a  Russian,  a  Serbian,  and  a  Bulgarian;  all  are  governed 
by  representatives  who  meet  twice  a  year ;  no  bishop  may 
officiate  without  express  leave  from  Constantinople. 

Greeks  abroad  look  up  to  Metropolitans  in  Vienna,  London, 
Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco  and  Sydney,  all 
subject  to  the  Ecumenical  Patriarch.  The  present  holder  of 
that  office  was  educated  at  Philippopolis,  Athens  and  Munich. 

There  is  an  earnest  desire  that  the  Church  shall  adjust 
itself  even  more  fully  to  actual  conditions  in  Greece.  Professor 
Alivisatos  brought  together  in  Athens  this  January  a  congress 
of  theologians,  over  which  he  presided.  It  was  attended  by 
the  Minister  of  Education  and  Religious  Worship;  this  may 
be  read  either  as  a  survival  of  Byzantinism,  or  as  a  token  that 
theologians  are  expected  to  deal  with  sociology  as  well  as  with 
dogmatics.  Various  measures  of  reform  were  discussed,  and 
it  was  agreed  that  the  parish  clergy  should  be  better  trained 
and  better  paid,  that  their  preaching  should  be  more  practical, 
their  visitation  more  frequent,  that  superannuation  pensions 
should  be  provided.  It  was  also  agreed  that  many  parishes 
might  be  amalgamated,  and  many  dioceses;  but  the  reason  was 
that  not  enough  good  men  are  available,  and  it  is  not  said  that 
the  average  parish  or  diocese  is  unwieldy;  apparently  Greeks 
are  not  heeding  a  vocation  to  the  ministry,  though  the  better 
financial  suggestions  may  remedy  this.  The  financial  resources 
from  monasteries  should  be  re-arranged,  and  the  first  charges 
should  no  longer  be  the  maintenance  of  buildings  and  support 
of  the  monks,  but  more  practical  ends;  after  the  needs  of  the 
parish  clergy  are  met,  charitable  purposes  figure  as  the  remainder 
objects.  How  far  these  theologians  represent  general  opinion 
in  lay  and  clerical  circles  we  cannot  tell,  but  the  Minister  may 
be  encouraged  by  these  voices  within  the  Church  to  wide 
measures  of  reform.  , 

In  the  teaching  of  the  Orthodox  Church,  the  following 
points  are  emphasized  as  unfamiliar  to  some  Englishmen : — 
Holy  Tradition  is  older  than  the  Holy  Scripture;  the  Holy 
Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Father  alone,  not  from  the  Son; 
Divine  Grace  has  its  source  in  the  Church  and  is  transmitted 
to  us  through  the  Sacraments;  the  Church,  represented  by  all 
her  bishops  in  a  general  council,  is  infallible;  Apostolic 
Succession  is  fundamental  to  the  Church ;  spiritual  life  is 
given  in  baptism ;  the  eucharist  is  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  offered 
by  the  priest  for  all  present  and  absent,  the  quick  and  the 
dead;  the  Mother  of  God,  by  His  grace,  never  committed  any 
actual  sin,  and  was  cleansed  from  original  sin  when  Gabriel 
visited  her,  therefore  her  intercession  is  sought ;  veneration 
is  given  to  the  persons  represented  in  ikons  and  relics. 
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providential  guidance  of  God,  he  saw  that  he  had  in  fact, 
though  unconsciously  at  the  time,  taken  to  himself  a  woman 
iestincd  to  be  a  wife  of  harlotry  and  to  bear  children  of 
harlotry.  This  seems  more  likely  than  that  the  prophet 
knowingly  married  a  woman  of  unchaste  spirit  or  conduct, 
though  such  a  supposition  cannot  be  excluded  as  impossible. 
The  symbolical  acts  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  such  as  Isaiah’s 
walking  about  Jerusalem  for  three  years  in  the  dress  of  a 
captive-slave,  are  often  strange  to  us,  and  are  explicable  only 
by  the  completeness  of  surrender  to  the  prophetic  impulse. 
But  it  is  more  natural  to  suppose  that  a  discovery  of  Comer’s 
infidelity  was  made  subsequently,  perhaps  after  the  birth  of 
the  first  child,  and  that  the  story  of  the  first  chapter  has  been 
written  down  (not  necessarily  by  the  prophet  himself)  from  his 
subsequent  standpoint.  We  have  a  parallel  to  this  prophetic 
interpretation  of  an  actual  event  which  happened  independently 
of  it,  in  the  symbolic  meaning  which  Ezekiel  gives  to  his  wife’s 
death  (Ezek.  xxiv.  15fT.),  when  he  abstains  from  the  usual 
mourning  customs  to  symbolize  the  effect  of  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem  upon  the  people.  We  have  another  example  in 
Jeremiah’s  purchase  of  family  property  at  Anathoth,  of  which 
the  symbolic  significance  emerges  only  after  the  event  (xxxii.  7). 
In  further  support  of  the  view  that  Hosea’s  marriage  was  an 
actual  event  allegorically  interpreted,  and  not  an  invented 
allegory,  we  may  notice  such  details  as  the  name  of  Corner,  and 
the  weaning  of  her  daughter,  or  the  details  about  the 
purchase-price  of  the  unnamed  woman  in  the  third  chapter, 
which  have  no  significance  for  allegory  at  all. 

(b)  A  much  more  difficult  question  to  decide  is  as  to 
the  relation  of  the  third  chapter  to  the  first.  Is  it  sequel, 
parallel  or  prelude?  The  prevalent,  and  the  prhna  facie  natural 
view  is  that  the  third  chapter  is  the  sequel  to  the  first,  the 
intervening  chapter  making  the  allegorical  application  of  the 
first.  According  to  this  view,  the  unnamed  woman  of  the  third 
chapter  is  still  Comer  of  the  first.  But  in  the  interval,  she 
must  be  supposed  to  have  left  her  husband  and  to  have  passed 
into  other  hands — those  of  a  private  owner,  or  possibly  of  a 
temple,  at  which  she  may  be  serving  as  one  of  the  “  religious  ” 
prostitutes  of  the  time.  We  are  not  told  directly  of  this 
separation,  at  least  in  the  present  records  of  Hosea’s  life  and 
ministry,  any  more  than  we  are  told  what  actually  happened 
after  the  period  of  probation.  But  we  are  given  to  understand 
that  Hosea  intends  to  take  Comer  back  to  his  home  when 
she  is  ready  for  it.  The  second  view — that  the  third  chapter 
is  parallel  to  the  first — is  based  chiefly  on  the  arguments  that 
the  important  fact  of  Comer’s  departure  from  her  hu.sband 
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ought  not  to  be  left  to  the  imagination,  that  Corner  would  have 
been  definitely  named  or  indicated,  if  this  were  a  sequel,  and 
that  the  narrative  of  the  third  chapter  is  in  the  first  person, 
i.e.,  autobiographic,  whilst  that  of  the  first  is  in  the  third 
person,  i.e.,  biographic,  a  fact  which  is  taken  to  suggest  that 
they  come  from  different  hands,  describing  in  different  ways 
the  prophet’s  one  and  only  marriage.  The  third  view,  that 
Chapter  III.  gives  us  Hosea’s  own  account  of  events 
preceding  his  marriage,  has  been  recently  advocated  by 
Professor  Lindblom  of  Abo,  developing  the  “  parallel  ”  theory 
of  Steuernageh  According  to  this,  Hosea  knowingly  married 
a  w'oman  of  unchaste  character,  who  was  openly  living  with 
a  paramour,  but  did  this  only  after  a  period  of  probation. 
He  tells  us  this  in  the  third  chapter,  written  at  a  time  when 
the  marriage  had  not  taken  place,  and  the  children  of  the 
first  chapter  accordingly  had  not  yet  been  born.  We  are  in¬ 
formed  of  these  subsequent  events  by  a  later  biographer,  and 
may  infer  that  the  adultery  of  Comer  took  place  after  the 
birth  of  the  first  child.  It  is  alleged  that  we  have  no  further 
knowledge  of  Hosea’s  marriage  experience  than  is  given  in 
Chapter  I.,  and  therefore  no  ground  in  it  for  ascribing 
optimistic  prophecies  to  the  prophet,  as  his  final  word;  the 
hopeful  period  came  earlier  in  his  life,  whilst  he  still  thought 
that  Comer  might  be  successfully  redeemed  from  sin. 

Obviously,  the  more  romantic  story  is  that  of  the  first 
view — that  Hosea  seeks  to  reclaim  the  fallen  Comer  at  the 
end  and  not  at  the  beginning.  But  we  must  not  allow  the 
attraction  of  this  “  romance,”  or  its  greater  theological  suggestive¬ 
ness,  to  sway  our  exegesis.  Our  first  duty  is  to  decide  on 
grounds  of  literary  criticism  which  is  the  more  probable  view', 
and  only  then  to  test  this  by  its  larger  relations.  Of  the  three 
views,  the  third  seems  to  me  least  probable  and  most  arbitrary, 
and  it  involves  emendation  of  the  text  in  the  interests  of  a 
theory.  It  throws  the  emphasis  of  the  prophet  on  the  re¬ 
clamation  of  a  woman  who  has  not  been  faithless  to  him,  instead 
of  on  that  of  a  faithless  wife  who  has  born  at  least  one  child 
of  which  he  is  the  father.  It  pre-supposes  a  double  unchastity, 
and  confuses  the  allegorical  application.  The  second  view, 
that  the  difference  of  the  narratives  is  due  to  their  being  by 
different  hands,  and  that  they  give  an  inside  and  outside 
account  of  the  same  events,  is  difficult  to  maintain  because  the 
events  are  not  the  same.  In  the  first  chapter  Hosea  is  bidden 
to  take  an  unchaste  woman,  in  the  third  to  love  an  adulterous 
woman.  In  the  first  the  births  of  three  children  are  described 
in  succession,  in  a  way  that  implies  the  passage  of  at  least 
five  years;  in  the  third,  a  woman  is  bought  for  a  slave’s  price. 
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and  put  into  isolation  for  “  many  days.”  The  two  narratives 
seem  irreconcileable,  if  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  parallel 
accounts  of  Hosea’s  marriage.  Certainly,  no  one  would  be 
likely  to  refer  them  to  the  same  set  of  incidents,  unless  as 
an  escape  from  greater  difficulties.  But  it  is  hard  to  see  why 
we  should  not  take  Chapters  I.  and  III.  in  their  present  order 
as  parts  of  a  prophetical  narrative  referring  to  different 
periods  of  Hosea’s  life.  They  may  not  both  be  written  by 
the  prophet;  indeed,  the  change  of  person  from  the  third  to 
the  first  suggests  this,  and  it  is  more  natural  to  regard  the 
first  chapter  as  giving  a  report  by  a  biographer,  which  more  or 
less  faithfully  reflects  the  earlier  life  of  Hosea,  whilst  in  the 
third  chapter  we  have  a  fragment  of  later  autobiography  from 
the  prophet  himself.  There  are  many  parallels  in  the 
prophetical  books,  e.g.,  in  Jeremiah,  to  this  interchange  of 
biography  and  autobiography.  The  fact  that  Comer  is  not 
named  in  the  third  chapter  means  nothing,  if  “a  woman 
beloved  of  her  paramour  and  an  adulteress”  is  a  sufficient 
characterization  of  her,  as  it  would  be  if  she  had  been 
unfaithful  to  Hosea  in  the  course  of  their  married  life.  It  is 
true  that  we  have  to  infer  this  fact  from  the  first  description 
of  her,  as  “  a  wife  of  harlotry  ” ;  but  this  applies  to  all  other 
theories  which  seek  a  basis  for  the  allegory  in  real  events. 
We  have  always  to  remember  the  allusive  character  of  such 
writing;  no  more  is  named  than  the  writer  or  speaker 
requires  at  the  moment.  We  should  not  have  heard  that 
Ezekiel  was  married,  had  he  not  been  led  to  make  his  wife’s 
funeral  a  symbol  of  the  national  tragedy.  In  the  present 
arrangement  of  the  first  three  chapters,  there  is  an  intelligible 
order.  We  have  first  the  marriage,  followed  by  the  births  of 
three  children,  with  the  suggestion  of  their  mother’s  infidelity 
to  her  husband.  We  have  in  the  second  chapter  the  allegorical 
application  of  these  events  ;  “  Plead  with  your  mother,  plead ; 

for  she  is  not  my  wife,  neither  am  I  her  husband,”  says 
Yahweh  to  the  people  of  the  land,  i.e.,  its  children,  who  are 
“children  of  harlotry”  (ii.  2ff.).  This  condemnation  passes 
into  the  promise  of  a  new  betrothal  of  Israel  to  Yahweh,  with 
new  and  permanent  qualities,  and  a  reversal  of  the  old 
condemnatory  names  of  the  children.  This  latter  part  of  the 
chapter  obviously  runs  into  the  ground  of  the  real  experience 
of  the  prophet  in  the  following  chapter;  his  love  persists,  in 
spite  of  the  infidelity,  and  is  interpreted  as  divine  command 
to  win  back  his  faithless  wife  to  better  ways.  The  experiential 
text  of  the  sermon  found  in  the  second  chapter  therefore  lies 
in  the  first  and  third  chapters  taken  in  this  sequence;  but  the 
preacher  reserves  the  closing  part  of  his  text  till  the  sermon 
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is  concluded,  when  it  becomes  a  human  illustration  of  the 
divine  truth.  There  are  difficulties  enough  in  the  oracles  of 
Hosea  without  exaggerating  those  of  the  opening  chapters. 
We  may  therefore  remain  content  with  the  ordinary  view  of 
the  events  of  Hosea’s  marriage,  with  which  many  Old 
Testament  scholars  are  still  satisfied;  the  chief  fault  to  find 
with  it  seems  to  be  that  it  has  lost  the  charm  of  novelty.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  sound  in  itself,  it  does  supply  a  ground 
for  regarding  Hosea  as  not  finally  a  pessimist  as  to  his 
nation,  and  for  ascribing  to  him  the  oracles  which  are  promises 
and  not  warnings. 

II.  The  justification  for  this  discussion  of  Hosea’s 
marriage  is  that  it  has  important  results  not  only  for  exegesis, 
but  also  for  theology.  In  regard  to  exegesis  a  careful  study 
of  the  book  of  Hosea  would  show  how  deeply  the  oracles 
which  it  contains  are  coloured  by  the  experiences  of  his 
marriage,  how  frequently  the  figure  of  marital  infidelity  enters 
into  them,  how  warm  is  the  feeling  with  which  the  relation 
of  Yahweh  to  Israel  is  described,  how  passionate  is  the 
longing  of  God  portrayed  in  them  to  betroth  a  faithful  people 
to  Himself.  We  may  not  feel  warranted  in  relating  all  the 
oracles  to  this  one  series  of  events  as  closely  and  comprehen¬ 
sively  as  Professor  Lindblom  has  done  in  his  recent  book; 
but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  chief  psychological 
explanation  of  the  oracles  is  derived  from  Hosea’s  rdations 
to  Corner.  It  may  even  be,  as  Professor  Hans  Schmidt  has 
recently  argued,  that  the  bitterness  of  the  prophet’s  attack  on 
the  immorality  of  the  high  places  and  of  the  priests  connected 
with  them  is  due  to  a  personal  element — that  it  was  from  one 
of  these  sanctuaries  that  he  had,  in  the  literal  sense,  to 
redeem  the  temple-prostitute  Corner,  because  she  had  first 
been  led  astray  by  the  licensed  sexuality  of  their  festivals, 
and  had  left  her  husband  for  professional  connection  with  a 
sanctuary.  There  is  certainly  a  depth  of  personal  emotion  in 
this  book  which  can  be  paralleled  nowhere  else  save  in  the 
greater  prophet  so  like  Hosea — Jeremiah,  who  knew  the 
sorrows  of  a  lonely  life  as  Hosea  did  those  of  an  unhappy 
marriage.  But  our  present  concern  is  not  with  the  detailed 
exegesis  of  the  book  of  Hosea,  but  with  its  theological 
significance.  He  is  the  first  to  make  a  profoundly  ethical 
application  of  the  figure  of  marriage  to  the  relation  between 
God  and  man.  Of  course,  the  sex  element  had  taken  a  great 
place  in  primitive  religion,  including  the  Canaanite.  The 
mystery  of  sex,  like  the  mystery  of  blood,  was  an  inevitable 
feature  in  early  interpretations  of  the  comprehensive  mystery 
of  life,  and  of  its  relation  to  the  superhuman  powers  surrounding 
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man  and  his  existence.  But  the  moral  side  of  the  sex  relation, 
the  higher  principles  which  lead  to  its  sublimation  in  human 
experience,  and  may  make  human  love  the  most  divine  of  all 
man’s  experiences,  because  the  most  fully  reflecting  the  love 
of  God,  and  preparing  man  to  understand  and  respond  to  it 
— ^all  this  great  line  of  thought  which  culminates  in  the 
,  Gospel  of  the  New  Testament  was  initiated  by  Hosea.  We 
see  it  already  working  in  the  Jewish  interpretation  of  the  Song 
of  Songs  as  an  allegory  of  the  history  of  Israel,  the  bride  of 
1  Yahweh,  from  the  Exodus  to  the  final  restoration  of  all 
I  things.  An  anthology  of  love  lyrics,  containing  nothing  that 
is  religious  at  all  in  the  ordinary  sense,  w'as  thus  raised  to 
I  what  a  Jewish  Rabbi  called  the  Holy  of  Holies  of  Israel’s 
I  sacred  literature.  We  know  how  profoundly  the  figure  has 
affected  Christian  thought  and  its  devotional  vocabulary,  from 
St.  Paul’s  comparison  of  marriage  with  the  relation  of  Chr'st 
and  the  Church  onwards.  Hosea  is  the  first  begetter  of  all 
this  line  of  thought,  and  he  holds  this  place  because  of  the 
actual  experiences  of  his  life,  prophetically  interpreted.  We 
have  here,  then,  a  supreme  example  of  the  place  of  experience 
i  in  the  prophetic  consciousness,  and  of  the  warp  of  human  life 
on  the  loom  of  Scripture,  across  which  the  shuttle  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  so  constantly  moved.  We  are  reminded  here,  at  the 
beginning  of  Israel’s  higher  conceptions  of  God,  that  revelation 
lie.s  in  and  through  that  unity  of  religious  experience  in  which 
the  human  and  the  divine  personality  lose  their  “  otherness.” 
In  the  prophetic  consciousness,  which  is  one  of  the  noblest 
kinds  of  religious  consciousness,  all  is  human,  and  all  is  divine. 
These  things  have  been  made  familiar  to  us  by  historical 
'  criticism  of  the  Bible,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  their  full 
theological  consequences  for  a  doctrine  of  inspiration  have  yet 
been  recognized.  A  sound  doctrine  of  inspiration  really  raises 
the  issues  of  the  Incarnation  itself — the  fundamental  kinship 
of  human  and  divine  personality.  So  long  as  revelation  is 
regarded  as  the  communication  to  man  of  a  truth  about  God 
already  existing  externally  to  the  man  himself,  in  that  form, 
so  long  the  process  remains  mechanical,  and  reduces  man  to  a 
mere  amanuensis,  as  Calvin  describes  it.  But  when  we  see  that 
the  revelation  is  made  in  and  through  a  human  experience, 
in  which  experience  the  truth  to  be  revealed  is  first  created, 
in  that  form,  we  are  ready  to  face  the  implication  of  this, 
viz.,  that  human  experience  is  capable  of  representing  the 
divine.  There  will  of  course  be  all  kinds  of  limitation  due 
to  man’s  imperfection,  mental  and  moral,  and  we  must  suppose 
i  a  divine  “  kenosis  ”  in  God’s  acceptance  of  these  limitations 
j  for  His  purpose — a  kenosis  as  real  in  its  way  as  that 
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described  by  the  apostle  Paul  in  regard  to  the  Eternal  Son  i 

of  God.  But  if  the  love  of  Hosea  for  his  faithless  wife  does  I 

really  represent,  in  spite  of  its  human  limitations,  the  love  of 
God  for  Israel,  if  the  word  “  love  ”  in  fact  is  to  be  allowed 
any  human  connotation  at  all  in  regard  to  God,  it  must  be  • 

because  the  human  personality  is  in  some  sense  akin  to  the  I 

divine.  Moreover,  the  revelation  is  made  through  the  unity  , 
of  fellowship  between  God  and  man,  and  is  born  of  their 
intercourse.  The  prophets  doubtless  interpreted  the  mes.sage 
as  coming  from  without,  in  accord  with  their  general 
psychology.  They  saw  visions  of  external  happenings,  heard 
voices  as  with  their  physical  ears,  felt  the  hand  of  Yahweh  upon 
them  in  quasi-physical  compulsions.  But  all  these  features 
belong  to  their  own  interpretation  of  the  physical  events,  and 
we  may  describe  them  in  different  terms  without  injustice  to 
the  events  themselves  or  their  divine  significance  as  “  revelation.” 

The  sorrowful  experience  of  Hosea  as  a  man  and  not  as  a 
prophet  might  have  had  no  such  significance,  however  warai 
his  affection  for  Gomer,  and  however  loyal  his  endeavour  to 
raise  her  from  shame.  The  new  fact  is  made  when  Hosea 
the  prophet  reinterprets  this  experience  as  having  such 
significance,  and  makes  the  prophetic  “  venture  of  faith  ”  in 
saying  that  this  is  how  God  sorrows  and  God  loves.  He  could 
not  make  this  venture  unless  he  implicitly  believed  that 
God’s  nature  was  somehow  like  his  own.  No  doubt  he 
does  not  explicitly  put  it  like  this ;  in  fact,  he  represents  Yahweh 
as  saying,  “  I  am  God  and  not  man.”  The  transcendence  of 
God  is  explicit;  the  immanence  of  God  is  implicit.  But  the  ; 
whole  revelation  through  prophecy  rests  on  the  assumption  that  ] 
human  experience  and  thought  can  reveal  God,  which  means  j 
that  there  is  no  fundamental  unlikeness  between  the  human  and  i 
the  divine  personality. 

This  leads  to  the  second  question,  the  doctrine  of  the 
possibility  of  God,  the  ascription  of  sorrow  and  suffering  to 
Him.  Dr.  J.  K.  Mozley,  in  The  Impassibility  of  God  (1926), 
has  virtually  confined  himself  to  a  historical  record,  pointing 
out  the  marked  contrast  between  ancient  and  modem 
Christian  thought  on  this  subject.  Until  the  Reformation 
and  indeed  after  it,  there  was  “  a  steady  and  continuous,  if 
not  quite  unbroken,  tradition  in  Christian  theology  as  to  the  I 

freedom  of  the  divine  nature  from  all  suffering  and  from  any  | 

potentiality  of  suffering”  (p.  127).  In  modem  theology,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  has  been  a  strong  reaction  against  the  | 
doctrine  of  impassibility,  represented  by  such  theologians  as 
Bushnell,  Fairbaim,  Canon  Streeter  and  Bishop  Temple,  and  by  | 
such  Christian  philosophers  as  Lotze  and  Pringle-Pattison.  | 
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The  last-named  claims  that  the  open  secret  of  the  Universe  is 
“a  God  who  lives  in  the  perpetual  giving  of  Himself,  who 
shares  in  the  life  of  His  finite  creatures,  bearing  in  and 
with  them  the  whole  burden  of  their  finitude,  their  sinful 
wanderings  and  sorrows,  and  the  suffering  without  which  they 
cannot  be  made  perfect”  {The  Idea  of  God,  p.  411).  Professor 
H.  R.  Mackintosh  says,  in  his  The  Christian  Experience  of 
Forgiveness  (p.  216),  “  Ideas  of  the  Divine  impassibility 
derived  from  ages  which  were  very  far  from  humane,  and 
which  too  often  regarded  suffering  unconcernedly  as  a  mark 
of  the  weak  and  the  vanquished,  can  now  make  little  appeal.” 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  such  a  study  as  the  late  Baron 
von  Hiigel’s  Suffering  and  God,  published  in  the  second 
series  of  his  Essays,  in  which  he  contends  that  whilst  men 
sin  and  suffer,  and  Christ  suffers  but  does  not  sin,  there  is  as 
little  room  for  suffering  as  for  sin  in  God,  who  is  pure  Joy. 
This  essay  seems  to  me  quite  wrong  in  its  contention  that  the 
prophets  of  Israel  did  not  attribute  suffering  to  God  (p.  186), 
and  that  what  they  say  is  to  be  dismissed  as  imagery.  Let 
us  apply  that  contention  to  one  of'  the  most  moving  passages 
in  the  Book  of  Hosea  (xi.  8-9)  : 

"  How  shall  I  give  thee  up,  Ephraim  ? 

How  shall  I  hand  thee  over,  Israel? 

How  shall  I  give  thee  up  as  Admah,  set  thee  as  Zeboim? 
My  heart  is  turned  upon  me. 

My  compassions  are  kindled  together; 

I  will  not  carry  out  my  hot  anger, 

I  will  not  again  destroy  Ephraim.” 

I  f  we  say  that  this  expresses  only  a  passionless  “  sympathy,” 
and  that  God  does  not  sorrow  and  does  not  suffer  because  of 
the  sin  of  his  people,  how  much  force  is  left,  in  such  words? 
How  can  a  God  who  is  apathetic  be  also  sympathetic?  But 
if  Hosea’s  words  are  interpreted  by  that  experience  of  the 
prophet  in  which  they  seem  to  have  arisen — Hosea’s  own 
inability  to  detach  himself  from  Corner  because  of  his  sorrowing 
and  suffering  love  for  her,  then  the  words  become  charged 
with  a  Gospel,  and  point  on  directly  to  the  truths  of  the  New 
Testament.  We  may  indeed  ask  how  there  can  be  “  sympathy  ” 
at  all  without  suffering?  If  sympathy  be  a  “feeling  with” 
the  sufferer,  is  not  that  very  feeling  itself  a  form  of  suffering? 
If  the  love  of  God  is  more  than  a  metaphor,  must  not  the 
suffering  of  God  be  as  real,  though  with  all  the  qualifications 
in  both  love  and  suffering  which  come  from  the  reference  to 
God  instead  of  man?  It  seems  a  dangerous  thing  to  dismiss 
such  sayings  as  imagery,  unless  we  go  on  to  admit  quite  frankly 
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that  all  human  language  about  God  is  but  symbolic,  though  not 
the  less  capable  of  symbolizing  ultimate  truths.  The  danger 
is  continued  in  the  realm  of  Christology,  if  with  von 
Hiigel  and  many  others  we  say  that  Christ  suffered  as  man, 
but  not  as  God.  Somehow  that  distinction,  however  convenient 
to  the  theologian,  does  not  seem  to  ring  true  to  the  story  of 
the  Gospels,  or  to  the  strong  language  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  about  the  suffering  of  the  Son  of  God.  It  is  well 
for  us  to  ask,  especially  in  an  age  when  the  mass  of  men 
look  askance  on  what  they  regard  as  the  abstractions  and 
unrealities  of  theology,  whether  Browning  is  not  a  truer  exponent 
of  the  Biblical  doctrine  of  God  than  many  “orthodox” 
interpreters  of  it.  I  am  thinking  of  the  familiar  passage  in 
which  Hercules  is  joyfully  starting  out  to  rescue  Alcestis  from 
the  underworld  : — 

“  I  think  this  is  the  authentic  sign  and  seal 
Of  Godship,  that  it  ever  waxes  glad. 

And  more  glad,  until  gladness  blossoms,  bursts 
Into  a  rage  to  suffer  for  mankind. 

And  recommence  at  sorrow;  drops  like  seed 
After  the_  blossom,  ultimate  of  all. 

Say,  does  the  seed  scorn  earth  and  seek  the  sun? 

Surely  it  has  no  other  end  and  aim 

Than  to  drop,  once  more  die  into  the  ground. 

Taste  cold  and  darkness  and  oblivion  there  : 

And  thence  rise,  tree-like  grow  through  pain  to  joy. 
More  joy  and  most  joy, — do  man  good  again.” 

{Balaustion's  Adventure,  p.  654). 

The  final  joy  of  God  must  be  beyond  question;  the  Christian 
conception  of  God  cannot  be  of  a  worn  and  anxious  and 
burdened  traveller,  fearful  lest  he  may  not  reach  his  world- 
goal.  God  is  a  burden-bearer,  according  to  the  Hebrew 
prophets  (Isaiah  xlvi.  3-4),  but  it  is  because  He  carries 
willingly  the  burden  of  His  people.  He  is,  as  a  later  Jewish 
teacher  said,  “  forever  young,”  and  His  triumph  is  no  uncertain 
thing  in  a  universe  of  risks.  But  the  Christian  conception 
seems  to  be  that  of  a  triumph  through  the  Cross,  a  victory 
through  apparent  defeat,  a  joy  that  is  all  the  richer  joy  because 
it  is  won,  like  that  of  Jesus,  through  great  suffering, 
voluntarily  accepted  and  endured  for  the  joy  that  was  set  before 
Him.  The  conception  of  a  God  who  cannot  suffer  makes 
theology  much  more  manageable,  but  leaves  it  high  and  dry. 

This  theme  naturally  opens  into  the  third  feature  in  which 
the  marriage  of  Hosea  may  be  regarded  as  having  significance 
for  theology — the  doctrine  of  atonement.  Here,  again,  it  would 
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seem  that  an  Old  Testament  approach  to  New  Testament  truth 
has  its  value,  just  because  we  see  our  problems  and  the  line 
of  their  solution  in  simpler  fashion  and  in  a  setting  less 
familiar.  If  we  have  rightly  understood  the  story  of  Hosea’s 
life,  he  not  only  appeals  to  Corner  by  the  declaration  of  his 
unbroken  love,  but  tries  to  help  her  practically  towards  recovery 
of  her  lost  place.  But  he  does  more  than  this;  he  suffers  with 
her  and  for  her.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  quite  properly  that 
he  suffers  far  more  than  she  can,  just  because  of  his  forgiving 
love.  Shall  we  not  say  with  Professor  H.  R.  Mackintosh,  in 
the  book  already  quoted,  that  the  forgiveness  of  God  “  must 
prove  as  full,  as  unqualified  and  over-powering  in  generosity, 
as  the  forgiveness  of  good  men”  ?  (p.  30).  In  man,  as  in 
God,  true  forgiveness  costs  something.  Its  measure  may  be 
partly  seen  in  the  attempt  of  the  good  man  to  raise  the  fallen, 
as  a  real  element  in  his  forgiveness.  But  behind  the  visible 
acts  of  helpfulness  and  reconciliation,  there  is  an  inner  cost, 
a  suffering  born  from  sacrificial  love,  a  suffering  greater  in  the 
saint  than  in  the  sinner,  and  surely  greatest  in  God.  Thus  we 
may  speak  with  Bushnell  of  “  a  cross  in  God  before  the  wood 
is  seen  upon  Calvary”  {The  Vicarious  Sacrifice,  p.  35). 
To  identify  the  atonement  ultimately  with  the  sacrificial  love 
of  God  is  not  to  minimize  in  the  least  the  significance  of  the 
Cross  of  Christ  in  history,  for  that  becomes  the  supreme 
actualization  in  time  of  the  tinith  that  holds  for  all  eternity. 
But  this  way  of  facing  the  doctrine  of  atonement  does  remove 
it  from  the  category  of  a  transaction,  a  mere  event,  a  sort  of 
device  belonging  to  the  “  plan  of  salvation.”  Atonement  then 
becomes  something  deep — based  in  the  very  nature  of  God,  as 
natural  to  Him  as  the  forgiving  love  of  a  human  saint.  If 
it  be  true  that  in  God  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being, 
then  our  sins  must  somehow  be  conceived  as  within  the  circle  of 
His  holiness.  Yet  how  can  they  be  conceived  there  save  as 
suffering  within  the  Godhead — suffering  of  men,  penal, 
disciplinary,  chastening,  and  suffering  of  God,  sacrificial, 
redemptive,  and  at  last  transformed  into  the  joy  of  triumph? 
We  should  like  to  know  whether  the  suffering  love  of  Hosea 
did  avail  to  win  back  the  sinning  Gomer;  but,  whether  it 
did  or  not,  that  suffering  love  has  transformed  a  sordid  story 
into  a  prophecy  of  the  Gospel.  Similarly,  the  sacrificial  love  of 
God  is  always  faced  by  the  mystery  of  human  personality  and 
freedom,  and  none  can  declare  the  issue  of  its  appeal  to  the 
individual ;  but  the  love  behind  it  transforms  the  meaning  of 
the  world’s  history  and  makes  it  glorious  with  the  “  iridescent  ” 
wisdom  of  God. 

H.  WHEELER  ROBINSON. 


James  Foster,  D.D.,  1697-1753. 

JAMES  FOSTER  claims  a  merited  page  and  a  half  in  the 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography.  His  contemporary  fame 
in  London  is  well  known  to  those  who  find  an  interest  in 
the  history  of  nonconformity  during  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  he  is  still  rememl>ered  from  the  reference  that  Pope  made 
him  in  the  Epilogue  to  the  Satires^ 

Lei  modest  Foster,  if  he  will,  excel 
Ten  Metropolitans  in  preaching  well, 

and  by  Johnson’s  qualifying  remark  thereon,^  while  the  curious 
may  also  know  him  through  the  proverbial  observation 
reported  by  Hawkins®  that  those  “  who  had  not  heard  Farinelli 
sing  and  Foster  preach,  were  not  qualified  to  appear  in  genteel 
company.”  Sir  Leslie  Stephen,  besides  writing  the  article  on 
Foster  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  devoted  a 
section  to  his  importance  in  his  History  of  English  thought  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  latterly  Dr.  Whitley  has  indicated 
his  position  in  the  history  of  the  Baptist  denomination.  Now- 
a-days  he  is  overshadowed  by  his  namesake  John,  with  whom 
he  is  often  confused. 

His  contemporary  fame  outside  England  has  not  apparently 
been  appreciated.  A  growing  literary  cosmopolitanism, 
especially  a  growing  Anglomania,  on  the  continent  during  the 
eighteenth  century  is  shown  by  the  number  of  learned  periodicals 
in  French  which  reviewed  the  works  of  savants  belonging  to 
the  northern  European  countries.  Numbers  of  these  journals 
were  published  in  Holland,  handy  small  octavos  and  duo¬ 
decimos,  providing  summaries  of  the  best  works  of  the  day, 
with  a  bias  towards  theology  and  science ;  there  is  a  series 
of  Anglo-French  reviews  extending  almost  unbroken  from 
1717  to  the  end  of  the  century,  and  it  was  one  of  these  latter 
that  inspired  the  Bibliotheque  germaniqtte*  and  the  Nouvelle 
bibliotheque  germanique.  Most  of  them  were  conducted  by 
French  Protestant  refugees.  It  is  from  these  journals  that  the 
following  information  is  derived,  but  it  should  be  noted  that 

1 1,  132-3. 

2  For  this  and  other  references  to  Foster  by  English  men  of  letters, 
see  Johnson’s  Lives,  edited  by  Dr.  G.  B.  Hill,  1905,  vol.  2,  p.  387. 

®  History  of  Music,  1776,  V,  321. 

*  Cf.  I,  preface,  iii. 
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although  the  French  language  is  used,  it  does  not  follow  that 
they  were  chiefly  known  in  France.® 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Foster  was  of  English 
Baptists  the  best  known  abroad,  although  it  was  as  a  philosopher- 
theologian  rather  than  as  a  Baptist  that  he  received  attention. 
Altogether  I  have  found  586  pages  of  matter  devoted  to  him  in 
these  French  journals,  a  corpus  of  criticism  which,  assembled, 
would  make  a  not  inconsiderable  volume.  Casual  observations 
in  the  reviews  of  Foster’s  works  will  also  show  what  idea  a 
foreigner  might  gain  of  English  Baptists  in  general. 

On  his  death  in  1753,  an  “  Eloge  ”  of  Foster,  compiled  chiefly 
from  funeral  sermons,  was  published  in  the  Journal  britannique 
a  journal  printed  at  the  Hague  and  conducted  by  Dr.  M.  Maty, 
afterwards  principal  librarian  of  the  Briti.sh  Museum.  Foster, 
he  says,  “  a  ete  comme  Tillotson  estime  hors  de  cette  isle, 
distingue  comme  lui  par  ses  talens  pour  la  chaire  et  malheureuse- 
ment  egalement  attaque  par  des  freres  intolerans.”  Maty 
proceeded  to  sketch  the  career  of  Foster,  adding  stray  thoughts 
of  his  own;  early  a  Presbyterian,  “  ce  fut  une  des  sectes  les 
plus  meprisees  en  Angleterre  qu’il  prefera  et  a  la  sienne  qui 
le  persecutoit  et  a  I’eglise  dominante  qui  lui  tendoit  les  bras  ” ; 
tal<en  by  a  friend  as  a  private  chaplain,  he  drew  down  upon 
himself  the  maledictions  of  an  anonymous  tract.  “  Je  voudrois 
pouvoir  cacher  qu’un  ecclesiastique  est  fortement  soupqonne 
d’avoir  ete  cet  anonyme,”  added  Maty.  He  then  recounts  the 
story  of  his  accidental  discovery  by  Dr.  Mead,  sheltering  from 
the  rain  one  day,  and  observes,  “  qui  dans  une  eglise  anabaptiste 
eut  cherche  I’ennemi  du  fanatisme  et  le  modele  de  I’eloquence?” 
On  his  reputation  Maty  quotes  Pope  :  “  Laissez  I’humble  Foster 
par  ses  sermons  divins  surpasser  s’il  le  veut  dix  metropolitains.” 
C’est  a  peu  pres  ce  que  dit  de  ce  predicateur  un  poete  qui 
n’accordoit  point  son  suffrage  au  prejuge ;  c’est  pour  dire  plus 
la  voix  publique  non  seulement  des  habitans^de  cette  isle,  mais 
encore  des  etrangers  qui  ont  lu  ces  discours,  et  de  ceux  meme 
qui  n’en  ont  vu  que  les  traductions.  Ces  derniers  ne  peuvent 
cependant  qu’imparfaitement  juger  des  beautes  du  stile.” 

His  reputation  abroad  rested  largely  on  his  Sermons,  less 
so  on  the  Usefulness,  truth  and  excellency  of  the  Christian 
revelation  and  the  Discourses.  The  Usefulness,  however,  takes 
precedence  in  time.  Maty  said  that  Foster  was  already  known 

5  “  L’ extreme  difficulte  que  nous  avons  en  France  de  faire  venir  des 
livres  de  Hollande,  est  cause  que  je  n’ai  vu  que  tard  le  neuvieme  tome  de 
la  Bibliotheque  Raisonnee.  .  .  .”  Voltaire,  I.etfres  philosophiques,  Rouen, 
Jore  1734,  p.  186,  26th  letter.  The  Bibliothique  britannique  hardly  sold  at 
all  in  Paris.  See  my  article  in  The  Library,  June  1931,  p.  81 ;  and  one  in 
the  Baptist  Times,  11  June  1931. 

6  Tome  XII,  281-303,  nov.-dec.  1753. 
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abroad  by  extracts  in  the  Bibliotheque  raisonnee,  and  in  truth, 
this  journal  devoted  a  large  amount  of  its  space  to  Foster’s 
works.  In  1731-2  it^  reviewed  the  Usefulness,  truth  and 
excellency  of  the  Christian  revelation,  second  edition,  1731,  and 
gave  to  it  three  separate  “  extraits,”  as  the  reviews  were 
called;  in  the  first  of  these  only  chapter  one  was  dealt  with, 
in  the  second,  chapters  two  and  three,  and  in  the  third,  chapters 
four  and  five  and  the  “  postcrit.”  On  arriving  at  the  treatment 
of  the  positive  institutions  of  Christianity  in  the  last  of  these 
articles,  the  reviewer  makes  the  following  noteworthy  preliminaiy 
comment  on  the  rite  of  baptism ;  “  Ici  je  dois,  avant  toutes 
choses,  faire  connoitre  le  caractere  et  la  profession  de  notre 
auteur,  dont  on  n’a  vu  encore  que  le  nom,  comme  il  n’y  a  que  le 
nom  dans  le  titre  de  son  livre.  Les  lecteurs  qui  n’en  savant 
pas  autre  chose,  c’est  a  dire  a  peu  pres  tons  les  lecteurs  Francois, 
ne  se  seroient  pas  avisez,  je  pense,  de  donner  cet  ouvrage  a 
un  ministre  anabaptistc.  Tel  est  pourtant  Mr.  Foster,  mais  on 
doit  savoir  aussi,  que,  nonobstant  cette  difference  de  communion, 
il  est  si  fort  estime  des  Presbyteriens  de  Londres  qu’ils  I’ont 
souvent  fait  precher  dans  leurs  eglises.  Ceux  qui  auront  lu 
ce  livre  ne  s’etonneronl  pas.  Tout  y  marque  un  caractere  de 
candeur,  de  moderation,  de  modestie,  de  probite,  et  de  piete 
sincere,  jointes  avec  une  penetration  et  une  force  de  raisonne- 
ment  peu  communs  qui  ne  peuvent  que  charmer  des  esprits  et 
des  coeurs  bien  faits.  On  conviendra  au  moins,  qu’il  est  bien 
eloigne  d’avoir  la  moindre  teinture  de  fanatisme,  comme  quelques- 
uns  pouroient  se  I’imaginer  sur  le  simple  prejuge  du  nom 
disgracie  de  sa  secte.”®  So  far,  the  adjectives  applied  to  the 
denomination  are  “  meprisee  ”  and  “  disgraciee.”  This  quotation 
is  followed  by  a  translation  of  remarks  on  the  value  of  public 
baptism,  nothing  being  found  about  the  baptism  of  children 
or  baptism  by  aspersion,  and  of  remarks  on  the  Lord’s  Supper. 
The  work  was  mentioned  briefly  in  1733  by  the  Bibliotheque 
britannique,^  which  also  noted  the  appearance  of  a  third  edition.*” 

The  Sermons  were  not  only  reviewed  abroad  both  in  the 
original  and  in  translation,  but  were  thought  worthy  of  importa¬ 
tion  by  a  Dutch  bookseller  in  their  English  form.**  The 
but  containing  reviews  written  in  London,  anticipated  the 
Bibliothkqtie  raisonnee  in  its  treatment  of  the  Sermons  and  the 

7  Tome  VII  (2),  291-329,  oct.-dec.  1731;  VIII  (2),  243-302,  avr.-juin, 
1732;  IX  (1)  5-65,  juill.-sep.  1732. 

SIX  (1),  39. 

9  II,  65-6. 

10 IV,  232. 

Journal  britannique,  VII,  jan.  1752.  “Catalogue  of  new  English 
books  lately  rec  :  vid  (sic)  from  England  by  H.  Scheurleer  P.  Z.”,  including 
J.  Foster’s  Sermons  on  several  subjects,  4  v.  8vo.  London,  Marked  11-11-. 
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Bibliothkque  britannique,^^  a  journal  published  also  at  the  Hague 
controversy  arising  out  of  them.  Two  articles  are  devoted  to 
volume  one.  The  journalist  begins  by  explaining  who  Foster 
was,  a  “  ministre  anabaptiste  de  Londres,  ce  qui  ne  doit  pas 
prevenir  contre  lui  les  personnes  qui  se  font  peut-etre  des 
idees  trop  desavantageuses  de  sa  secte,”  a  man  of  great 
reputation  attracting  all  manner  of  distinguished  people  by  his 
1  preaching,  and  known  already  abroad  by  the  extracts  in  the 
Bibliotheqiie  raisonnee.  In  the  first  extract  the  reviewer  make.s 
much  of  the  current  abuse  of  f reethinking ;  to  reason  on  his 
faith  is  an  advantage  to  the  Christian,  liberty  of  thought  is  a 
most  precious  gift,  but  “  jamais  le  deisme  ne  fut  plus  repandu 
que  dans  ce  siecle  eclaire  ou  chacun  se  pique  de  juger  des  choses 
par  lui-meme.  D’ou  peut  venir  cela?  ...”  So  different,  so 
interestingly  and  so  singularly  treated  are  these  “  treatises, 
rather  than  sermons,”  confesses  the  reviewer,  that  too  much 
space  has  been  spent  on  this  first  extract,  and  in  the  second, 
far  less  is  given ;  but  it  was  out  of  a  sermon  reviewed  in  this 
second  extract,  that  the  controversy  with  Stebbing  arose. 

In  this  second  extract  of  volume  one,  the  reviewer  selects 
for  discussion,  the  sermons  on  mysteries,  heresy,  and  schism, 
and  he  is  in  perfect  agreement  with  Foster  in  his  opposition 
to  persecution  and  all  uniformity  except  of  charity.  In  1735, 
Stebbing’s  Letter  to  Foster  appeared,  and  was  promptly 
reviewed  in  the  Bibliotheqiie  britannique  together  with  Foster’s 
Answer}^ 

It  was  not  imtil  the  following  year,  1736,  that  the 
Bibliotheqiie  raisonnee^*  reviewed  volume  one  of  the  Sermons 
in  the  edition  of  1733.  “  Voici  des  Sermons  Anglois  et  a 

I’Angloise.  La  reputation  que  notre  predicateur  s’est  acquise 
en  Angleterre,  et  qui  lui  attire  une  foule  d’auditeurs  de  tout 
parti,  n’a  rien  perdu  par  la  publication  de  ces  Sermons.  Leur 
beaute  solide  est  independante  de  tous  les  agremens  de  la 
prononciation.  Aussi  sont-ils  fort  estimez ;  et  on  peut,  a  mon 
avis,  les  compter  entre  les  meilleurs  que  I’Angleterre  ait  produits.” 
The  journalist  did  not  wish,  he  said,  to  make  two  extracts  of 
the  book,  however  short  some  of  the  analyses  of  the  sermons 
i  might  be;  ten  of  his  pages  were  devoted,  nevertheless,  to  the 
sermon  on  schism.  The  reason  was  that  he  promised,  later  in 
the  article,  to  reserve  treatment  of  the  sermon  on  heresy  for 
a  further  review  which  should  include  the  controversial 
pamphlets.  This  was  done  in  the  next  volume  of  the  journal 

ii2II,  65-103,  1733;  III,  365-400,  1734. 

13  Tome  V,  370-377,  and  377-387,  1735. 

H  Tome  XVI  (i)  40-81. 

15  Tome  XVII  (i),  5-47. 
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Stebbing’s  Letter  and  Foster’s  Answer,  both  in  a  second 
edition,  were  treated  in  a  manner  favourable  to  Foster.  “  I 
say,  advisedly,  that  I  am  dealing  with  the  first  two  pieces  in 
this  dispute,”  remarked  the  journalist,  “  for  the  antagonists  will 
assuredly  not  stop  here  ” ;  and  his  surmise  was  correct.  The 
dispute  is  followed  step  by  step,  beginning  with  an  extract  of 
Foster’s  sermon  (on  Titus  iii.  10-11),  and  starting  the 
controversy  proper  by  a  specimen  of  Dr.  Stebbing’s  style  of 
arguing.  The  reviewer  adds  two  or  three  pages  of  his  own.  Later, 
in  the  same  year,  this  journal  gave  no  more  than  an  announce¬ 
ment  of  Foster’s  second  Answer  to  Stebbing’s  second  Letter, 
and  of  Tipping  Silvester’s  second  brochure  against  Foster. 
The  Bibliotheqiie  britannique  had,  late  in  1735,  also  merely 
announced  Stebbing’s  second  Letter,  Silvester’s  Critical  dis¬ 
sertation,  and  an  anonymous  tract  by  Caleb  Fleming,  Saint  Paul’s 
heretick,  at  the  same  time  noting  the  appearance  of  the  third 
edition  of  Foster’s  Sermons;  and  late  in  1736^®  announced 
Foster’s  reply  to  Stebbing’s  second  Letter  after  a  year’s  wait, 
to  which  Stebbing  replied  with  A  true  state  of  the  controversy. 
Foster,  “  contre  I’attente  du  public,”  quickly  replied  to  this  last 
work  by  An  answer  to  Dr.  Stebbing’s  true  state,  and  a  review 
of  this  was  promised. 

The  unfavourable  review  given  to  Foster’s  opponent, 
Stebbing,  in  the  Bibliotheqiie  raisonnec,  tome  17,  prompted  a 
friend  of  the  latter,  to  write  a  letter,  signed  A.L.,  to  the 
Bibliotheqiie  britannique^'^  “  touchant  la  dispute  de  Mr.  le  Dr. 
Stebbing  avec  Mr.  Foster  sur  le  sujet  de  I’heresie,”  accusing 
the  Bibliotheqiie  raisonnee  of  negligent  omission  of  all  mention 
of  Stebbing’s  arguments  in  his  second  Letter.  The  Bibliotheqiie 
britannique  could  hardly  be  expected  to  deal  with  this  Letter 
of  Stebbing’s  in  its  review  in  tome  5,  because  it  had  not  yet 
appeared;  but  the  other  journal  had  no  such  excuse,  for  the 
Letter  had  been  in  print  for  six  months  when  their  review 
appeared  in  the  issue  for  July-September  1736,  tome  17.  Who 
A.L.  was  I  have  no  evidence;  he  may  have  been  A.  Le  Moine, 
who  did  contribute  to  the  journal.  At  the  end  of  the  letter, 
Foster  was  given  an  invitation  to  reply  in  the  pages  of  the 
Bibliotheqiie  britannique. 

The  second  volume  of  the  Sermons,  announced  in  the 
Bibliotheque  britannique  of  April-June  1737,  was  not 

16  XVII.  (1),  470.  oct.-dec.  1736. 

17  VI.  218,  oct.-dec.  1735. 

18  VIII.  230,  oct.-dec.  1736. 

19  VIII.  434,  janv.-mars,  1737. 

20  VIII.  346-404,  1737.  For  Le  Moine  as  a  contributor  to  this  journal, 
see  British  Museum  Sloane  MSS.,  4284ff,  94 ;  102. 

21 IX,  219. 
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reviewed  by  that  journal  until  the  issues  ^  for  April-June  and 
July-September  a  year  later;  in  the  first  of  these  extracts  only 
sermon  one  was  dealt  with,  but  in  the  second  extract  the 
remaining  fifteen  sermons  received  treatment,  the  titles  only  of 
the  eight  to  sixteenth  being  given.  At  the  conclusion  of  his 
review,  the  journalist  made  the  following  statement :  “  Tons 

ces  sermons  sont  tres  beaux  ...  II  n’y  a  qu’une  voix  la-dessus : 
mais  une  chose  qui  fait  de  la  peine  a  bien  des  gens,  c’est  que 
I’auteur  prend  partout  a  tache  de  reduire  toute  la  religion 
chretienne  a  la  seule  moralite.  II  n’insiste  nulle  part  sur  les 
dogmes,  et  je  ne  sgais  si  dans  tout  ce  volume  il  y  est  dit  un 
seul  mot  de  notre  redemption  par  Jesus-Christ.  Ce  sont  pourtant 
les  dogmes,  et  celui-ci  en  particulier  qui  distinquent  le 
Christianisme  de  la  religion  naturelle :  et  il  semble  que  Mr. 
Foster  auroit  d’autant  mieux  fait  de  s’expliquer  sur  cet  article, 
qu’il  a  ete  publiquement  accuse  de  n’en  rien  croire.”  Foster 
is  mentioned  once  more  in  this  Bibliotheque  in  a  letter  specially 
contributed,  but  anonymous,  on  a  suggested  new  translation  of 
['  Deuteronomy  xxix.  29;  he  is  quoted  as  denying  mysteries.  The 
!  Biblioth^qiie  raisonnee  did  not  review  this  volume  until 
January-March  1739.^^  In  1739,-  also  the  French  translation 
of  a  selection  of  the  Sermons  was  published. 

A  German  translation  of  the  Sermons,  with  a  preface  by 
A.  F.  W.  Sack,  was  announced  in  1750  by  the  Nouvellc 
bibliotheqite  gernianiqne  “  cet  ouvrage  sera  tres  bien  execute 
a  tons  egards.”  In  the  following  year  this  translation  was 
reviewed  in  the  same  journal,  and  in  the  course  of  the  review 
the  journalist  mentions  a  previous  translation,  by  which  he  means, 
it  should  be  noted,  the  French  one.  “  S’il  y  a  une  reputation  bien 
ctablie  quant  a  la  solidite  et  a  la  force  de  raisonnement,  c’est  celie 
que  Mr.  Foster,  predicateur  ordinaire  des  Mennonites  a  Londres 
s’est  acquise  depuis  longtemps  par  ses  sermons.  Des  I’an  1739 

22  XI,  141-163  :  XI,  213-241.  i 

23  XXIII,  125-140,  1744;  at  page  130  the  writer  refers  to  the 
Bibliotheque  britannique,  II,  i.  66. 

24  XXII,  5-32. 

25  Sermons  sur  divers  sujets,  traduits  de  I’Anglois  sur  la  3e  edition 
(by  J.  N.  S.  Allamand).  Tome  1.  8vo.  Leyde,  C.  I.  Luzac,  1739.  No 
more  was  published  of  this  selection.  Cf.  Querard,  La  France  littiraire, 
art.  Foster;  Biographic  universelle,  1816,  XV,  320.  There  is  no  copy 
in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale.  The  Nouvelle  bibliotheque  germanique, 
VIII,  260;  1751  refers  to  it  in  a  quotation  made  in  the  next  paragraph  of 
this  article. 

26  Tome  V,  il.  457,  oct.  1748-dec.  1749,  published  by  P.  Mortier  at 
Amsterdam,  1750. 

22  VIII,  ii,  260-292,  avr.-juin.  1751.  Hern  Jacob  Fosters  Reden,  &c. 
2  vols.,  8vo.  Frankfort  and  Leipzig,  Weidmann,  1750;  vol.  1,  with  preface 
"  by  Sack  on  the  utility  of  sermons,  pp.  400  plus  dedication,  preface  and 
j  table,  vol.  2,  pp.  378. 
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il  en  a  paru  un  volume  traduit  en  Frangois,  de  rimprimerie  de 
Jean  Luzac  a  Leyde :  et  tout  le  monde  a  ete  surpris  de  ne 
pas  voir  le  continuation  de  cet  ouvrage  qui  n’auroit  pas  ete  moins 
bien  regu  que  les  volumes  de  Tillotson,  de  Scherlock,  &c.  II  etoit 
arrive  a  peu  pres  la  menie  chose  en  Allemagne.  On  y  avoit 
depuis  dix  ans  ce  premier  volume  traduit,  sans  avoir  ete  suivi 
d’aucun  autre.  Les  Allemands  se  sont  reveilles  les  premiers 
et  apparement  les  Frangois  les  imiteront.  Void  deux  volumes 
a  la  fois  qui  seront  suivis  au  moins  d’un  troisieme.  Le 
Traducteur  a  travaille  sur  nouveaux  fraix,  pour  donner  de 
I’uniformite  a  son  ouvrage;  et  quoique  la  premiere  traduction 
flit  estimable,  xelle-ci  I’emporte  a  divers  egards.  Le  premier 
volume  de  I’ouvrage  que  nous  annon^ons  contient  precisement 
les  memes  sermons  qui  se  trouvent  dans  le  tome  frangois.” 
The  reviewer  gives  a  list  of  subjects  and  texts,  and  rather  than 
give  a  fragmentary  account  of  them  all,  he  gives  a  full  extract 
of  one,  the  first  sennon  of  volume  II. ,  “  Sur  le  bien  et  le  mal 
moral,”  on  James  i.  17. 

It  will  be  seen  that  our  author’s  reputation  abroad,  or  at 
least  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  wrote  for  a  foreign  public,  was, 
by  the  middle  of  the  century  considerable.  When  Dr.  Maty 
began  his  Journal  britannique  in  January  1750,  the  very  first 
work  he  chose'  for  review  was  Foster’s  Discourses  on  the 
principal  branches  of  natural  religion  and  social  virtue,  volume  I. 
Maty  was  aware  that  his  choice  was  not  a  chance  one,  for 
he  mentions  in  his  extract  of  volume  II. ,  that  he  could  not 
but  speak  feelingly  of  one  who  in  some  way  had  opened  his 
journal’s  “  career.”  In  this  first  extract.  Maty  tires  before  the 
end,  and  on  chapter  seven  he  says,  “  Mais  je  n’ai  pas  assez 
d’espace  pour  m’etendre  sur  des  sujets  aussi  obscurs,  et  mes 
lecteurs  s’appercevront  aisement  que  je  parcours  en  tremblent 
et  a  la  hate  un  terrain  qui  m’est  suspect.”  Volume  II.  of  the 
Discourses  was  reviewed  by  Maty  in  1752, and  the  review 
begins  by  a  charming  reference  to  Foster.  “  Un  ecrivain,  plus 
respectable  encore  par  la  bontc  de  son  coeur  que  par  la  justesse 
de  son  esprit,  m’ouvrit  en  quelque  sorte  la  carriere  de  ce  journal. 
II  m’etoit  doux  de  le  commencer  par  un  ouvrage  destine  a 
rappeler  aux  hommes  leur  divine  origine  et  leurs  premiers 
devoirs.  Je  me  montrois,  si  je  I’ose  dire  au  public,  sous  les 
enseignes  d’un  ami  des  hommes,  d’un  disciple  de  la  verite  et 
je  sentois  que  ma  plume  dirigce  par  la  sienne  ne  pouvoit 
qu’interesser  a  mon  debut  les  esprits  delicats  et  les  ames  sensibles. 
Peu  d’ouvrages  assurent  a  un  journaliste  d’aussi  grands 
avantages  et  de  pareils  lecteurs.”  He  speaks  of  the  illness  which 

28  Published  at  the  Hague  by  Scheurleer,  12mo.  I,  3-32;  I,  49-74. 

29  VII,  363-387,  avril  1752.  Announced  VII,  352,  mars  1752. 
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retarded  its  publication,  the  satisfaction  at  seeing  it  appear,  the 
disturbing  thought  that  it  will  be  the  last  gift  of  the  author 
to  mankind,  and  in  a  note  he  adds  that  there  is  little  hope  of 
his  recovery  from  his  “  epuisement  et  I’aneantissement  de  ses 
facultes.”  His  matter  may  not  be  new,  he  concludes, 
b  it  the  excellence  of  his  work  is  in  its  manner  and  style.  Later, 
in  the  “  Eloge,”  Maty  apologises  for  the  fact  that  this  last  work 
is  “  plus  diffus  et  moins  precis  ”  than  his  others  by  “  I’affoiblisse- 
ment  de  I’auteur,  et  la  necessitc  de  faire  un  gros  livre  (car 
malgre  la  generosite  du  siecle  on  ne  donne  une  guinee  que  pour 
un  certain  nombre  de  feuilles)  .  . 

In  1747  appeared  at  Amsterdam,  anonymously,  the  following 
work  in  translation  by  Foster ;  Memoires  dc  la  vie  du  Lord 
Lovat,  Relation  de  la  conduite  du  comte  de  Kilmarnock  apres 
sa  sentence  prononcee. 

Finally  it  should  be  observed  that  his  name  was  bound  to 
be  met  by  any  reader  of  Pope’s  Satires  in  translation ;  these 
are  included  in  the  “  Oeuvres  complettes  ”  of  Pope  of  1779, 
1780,  and  1796.^^  The  couplet  on  Foster  runs,  “  Que  le 
modeste  Foster  preche  infiniment  mieux  que  dix  Eveques,  s’il 
le  juge  a  propos,”  but  no  note  on  Foster  is  given  as  is  done 
for  other  persons  mentioned.  Can  it  be  that  he  was  already 
forgotten  ? 

F.  BECKWITH. 

University  Library, 

Leeds.  i 

30  Journal  britannique,  XII,  301. 

31  Duodecimo.  Querard,  La  France  litteraire,  art.  Foster.  Barbier, 
Dictionnaire  des  ouvr.  anon. 

32  Translated  into  French  by  various  authors,  edited  by  J.  de  La 
Porte.  1779,  8  vols.,  8vo.  Paris,  veuve  Duchesne.  IV,  342  1780,  8  vols., 
8vo.  Paris,  Durand  neveu.  1796,  8  vols.  8vo.  Paris,  Devaux  et  Chaigneau. 
Three  almost  identical  editions.  Compare  this  quotation  with  Maty’s 
noted  on  page  315,  which,  it  will  be  observed,  is  in  verse.  There  was  an 
earlier  German  translation  of  Pope’s  complete  works,  which  I  have  not 
seen.  On  Pope  in  German  (especially  through  French)  see  J.  H.  Heinzel- 
mann  in  Modern  Philology,  10,  317-364,  1913. 


See  the  accomplished  orator  appear. 

Refined  his  language,  and  his  reasoning  clear. 

Thou  only,  Foster,  hast  the  pleasing  art 

At  once  to  charm  the  ear,  and  mend  the  heart. 

SAVAGE. 

21 


Sandhurst  Bicentenary. 

At  the  fifty-first  milestone  from  London  on  the  road  to  Rye, 
a  passenger  in  a  Weald  of  Kent  coach  may  see  a  somewhat 
stately  chapel,  with  porch  westward  and  a  long  schoolroom 
to  the  east  adorned  with  a  clock.  The  spacious  burial-ground 
has  many  fair  white  tomb-stones  set  in  the  turf,  spangled  with 
primroses ;  iron  railings  enclose  one  or  two  altar-tombs 
overgrown  with  moss  and  ivy,  and  close  to  the  chapel  walls 
are  a  few  massive  stones  carved  in  low  relief  to  the  honour  of 
early  deacons  and  pastors. 

It  was  in  1731  that  “  a  tenement  to  be  and  continue  to  be 
a  place  of  religious  worship  for  the  people  called  Baptists  ”  was 
erected  here  in  Sandhurst,  from  which  this  enlarged  block  of 
buildings  has  grown,  with  its  annexes  of  stabling.  The  same 
public  spirit  had  been  shown  at  Smarden  five  years  earlier. 
Buildings,  however,  are  erected  to  accommodate  people ;  Baptists 
had  been  worshipping  in  these  and  other  villages  since  1640, 
and  had  formed  definite  organisations  of  which  the  latest  was 
in  1700.  How  they  arose,  how  they  suffered,  how  they 
persisted,  how  they  grouped,  is  a  story  full  of  interest. 

The  story  has  been  told,  chiefly  of  the  General  Baptists 
in  the  Weald,  in  the  Baptist  Quarterly  for  1925,  volume  II., 
pages  374-384.  It  will  suffice  now  to  recapitulate  proceedings 
before  1700,  at  which  time  a  distinct  new  chapter  begins,  and 
Sandhurst  emerges. 

Baptists  here  were  due  to  William  Laud,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  from  1633.  His  policy  of  enforcing  uniformity 
was  unwelcome  to  the  well-to-do  weavers  and  clothiers,  largely 
reinforced  by  refugees  from  Alva  in  the  Netherlands  and  the 
Guises  in  France.  It  was  equally  distasteful  to  many  clergy; 
however  needful  it  might  be  to  put  the  communion  table,  which 
had  stood  lengthwise  in  the  body  of  the  church,  up  against  the 
east  wall,  and  to  rail  it  off  as  a  protection  against  pigs  and 
dogs,  his  proceedings  were  objected  to  on  many  grounds. 
Laud  sent  many  people  to  jail  for  nonconformity,  and  a  clergy¬ 
man  discussing  with  a  parishioner  a  point  as  to  christening  her 
infant  was  surprised  when  a  fellow-prisoner  called  their 
attention  to  the  fact  that  baptism,  whatever  the  act,  was 
instituted  for  believers  only.  From  that  discussion  in  Maidstone 
prison  flowed  streams  of  Baptist  evangelism.  William  Jeffery, 
the  layman,  founded  more  than  a  score  of  churches,  of  which 
the  chief  were  at  Bradbum  or  Sevenoaks,  otherwise  called 
Bessel’s  Green,  and  at  Speldhurst  and  Pembury,  afterwards 
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called  Tunbridge  Wells.  Francis  Cornwell  the  vicar  of  Harden 
was  appointed  in  1644  to  preach  a  visitation  sermon ;  he  startled 
his  brethren  by  an  attack  on  infant  baptism.  Another  meeting 
was  arranged  when  Christopher  Blackwood,  curate  of  Rye, 
should  defend  the  usual  practice,  but  study  for  the  purpose  led 
him  also  into  the  Baptist  ranks.  Both  clergy  resigned  their 
posts,  and  while  Blackwood  left  to  play  his  part  in  Ireland  and 
London,  Cornwell  stayed  to  work  from  the  centre  of  Harden. 
His  special  contribution  to  Baptist  life  was  to  bring  over  the 
rite  of  Confirmation,  which  he  based  on  the  apostolic  practice 
to  lay  hands  on  a  believer  at  his  baptism.  This  obtained  in 
Kentish  circles  for  a  century  and  more,  being  first  challenged 
as  unnecessary  at  Rye. 

Jeffery’s  evangelism  had  been  so  early  and  vigorous  that 
a  roll  of  members  was  drawn  up  in  1640,  showing  forty  men 
and  forty-four  women,  duly  organised  under  two  Elders,  Richard 
Kingsnorth  and  Andrew  Hills,  with  three  Deacons,  Daniel 
Kingsnorth,  John  Austin  and  John  London.  Other  books  were 
kept  at  other  villages  and  while  some  have  perished,  and  others 
are  in  unexpected  places,  there  is  an  abundance  of  information 
both  as  to  discipline  of  members,  and  association  doings. 

In  1653  invitations  were  sent  to  the  Gathered  Churches 
throughout  the  land  to  nominate  men  to  consult  on  the  affairs 
of  the  nation;  these  men  subsequently  became  the  Nominated 
Parliament,  which  dissolved  itself  in  December.  From  Hilton’s 
official  papers  we  have  a  list  of  the  nineteen  churches  in  Kent 
which  made  a  return  on  25th  Hay.  There  were  three  in  or  near 
Cranbrook,  others  at  Biddenden,  Spilshill,  Adisham,  Benenden, 
Bethersden,  Ashford,  “  Rowndinge  ”  probably  Rolvenden, 
Canterbury,  Brenchley,  New  Romney,  Sevenoaks,  Orpin^on, 
Speldhurst,  Dartford,  Westerham,  Staplehurst.  Of  the  thirty- 
eight  representatives  who  practically  elected  the  H.P.  for  Kent, 
we  note  George  Hammon  of  Benenden,  Richard  Beacham  and 
Thomas  Jermine  of  Canterbury,  William  Jeffery  of  Sevenoaks 
and  another  of  Speldhurst,  Richard  Kingsnorth  of  Spilshill, 
and  Richard  Uridge,  all  of  whom  played  more  than  local  parts. 
Kingsnorth  lived  at  the  farm  of  Spilshill  in  Staplehurst.  In 
1657  he  composed  a  hymn  on  the  Hind  of  Han,  setting  forth 
rather  gloomy  Calvinistic  views;  this  we  have  already  printed, 
together  with  a  list  of  the  places  registered  on  and  near  the 
Weald  in  1672  for  Baptist  worship. 

While  persecution  was  vigorous.  Baptists  of  all  shades  held 
together,  though  there  were  various  types  of  teaching.  But 
directly  after  the  Toleration  Act  of  1689,  they  began  to 
crystallize  on  three  systems.  Some  held  to  the  teaching  of 
William  Jeffery,  that  God  really  offered  salvation  to  all  men 
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generally;  and  these  were  known  as  General  Baptists.  Some 
were  influenced  by  Matthew  Caffin  of  Horsham,  whose  leading 
idea  was  a  remarkable  speculation  on  the  human  body  of 
Jesus,  which  far-sighted  thinkers  recognised  would  lead  on  to 
Unitarianism.  Some  held  to  the  teaching  of  Cornwell  and 
Richard  Kingsnorth,  that  salvation  was  intended  for  particular 
people  only.  Of  Jeffery’s  descendants  we  need  only  mention 
that  they  were  practical,  and  sent  a  missionary  to  Virginia 
twenty  years  before  Wesley  was  sent  to  Georgia  :  of  Caffin’s 
group  a  solitary  church  survives  in  Kent,  at  Dover.  The 
Association  Book  of  this  party,  compiled  in  1719,  records  that 
in  1708  the  Galvinists  “bore  testimony  and  dissolved  again.” 
This  acknowledges  an  earlier  dissolution  of  the  county 
organization,  and  we  look  back  to  1700  as  the  year  when  the 
Particular  Baptists  drew  together. 

On  the  Christological  issue,  the  church  at  Ashford  had  taken 
a  firm  stand  in  1696,  under  George  Ellis  and  Henry  Longley 
and  John  Series,  but  after  1700  it  took  no  further  part  in  the 
national  proceedings.  Andrew  Robbins,  who  worked  round 
Biddenden,  Smarden,  Tenterden,  Headcom,  did  not  see  the 
issues  clearly  till  1699,  when  he  disavowed  both  the  peculiar 
opinions,  and- the  leadership  of  Caffin.  Thomas  Gilham  was 
ordained  Elder  of  this  widespread  community,  in  1700,  by 
George  Ellis  of  Ashford  and  Thomas  Fetter  of  Sandhurst.  He 
lived  at  Smarden,  where  his  house  was  used  for  worship,  and 
where  he  held  the  minute-book  of  the  church,  as  distinct  from 
the  Association. 

These  men  had  plenty  of  energy,  and  had  able  helpers. 
The  result  was  that  a  Particular  Baptist  Association  was  formed, 
apparently  in  1700,  for  the  fourth  meeting  was  held  on  April 
15,  1703,  when  five  churches  sent  members  to  Rolvenden. 
The  church  of  Rolvenden  itself  was  represented  by  Thomas 
Fetter,  William  Baker,  John  Walter,  Stephen  Chillenden  and 
Samuel  Harling  :  the  church  of  Biddenden  by  Andrew  Robbins, 
John  Smith,  William  Blackmore  and  John  Cooper ;  the  church 
of  Smarden  by  Thomas  Gilham,  James  Kingsnorth,  John  Edmett 
and  Daniel  Kingsnorth :  the  church  of  Ashford  by  Henry 
Longley,  George  Ellis,  Christopher  Cooper,  John  Searles  and 
John  Broader :  the  church  of  Canterbury  by  Samuel  Newman 
and  Richard  Godfrey.  At  this  meeting  a  sixth  church  was 
received,  that  of  Hawkhurst,  represented  by  Daniel  Russell  and 
John  Exeter. 

Later  minutes  of  the  Association,  at  Canterbury  in  1704, 
at  Rolvenden  in  1705,  at  Smarden  in  1707,  show  that  other 
representatives  of  Rolvenden  were  Edward  Featherstone, 
Stephen  Goldsmith,  Benjamin  Flint,  John  Tassell  and  John  Man; 
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other  representatives  of  Hawkhurst  were  George  Piper,  John 
Exeter,  John  Page  and  John  Whatman. 

In  1711  Solomon  Bates,  a  miller  at  Benenden,  died  and 
bequeathed  to  Russell  of  Hawkhurst  £50,  to  Samuel  Better  of 
Sandhurst  £20.  Yet  there  is  no  sign  that  any  of  these  churches 
owned  premises ;  and  indeed  as  the  usual  service  was  on 
Sunday  only,  for  four  hours  at  most,  it  might  well  seem 
extravagant,  while  members  would  lend  their  private  houses. 
Moreover  in  the  later  years  of  Queen  Anne’s  reign  there  was 
some  risk  of  toleration  being  abridged  or  even  withdrawn, 
and  in  the  Jacobite  riots  of  1715,  many  a  dissenting  meeting¬ 
house  was  burned  by  mobs. 

When  the  House  of  Hanover  was  established,  it  was  felt 
desirable  to  ascertain  the  voting  strength  of  Dissent,  and  soon 
Dr.  Evans  obtained  information  as  to  the  churches  and 
ministers  all  over  the  country.  In  this  district  he  heard  of 
Ellis  and  Longley  at  Ashford,  Robins  at  Hawkhurst,  Samuel 
Fetter  at  Sandhurst,  Thomas  Gilham  at  Smarden;  Samuel 
Newman  and  Linacre  at  the  North  Gate  in  Canterbury  we  know 
also  to  belong  to  the  Association.  There  were  two  churches  at 
Maidstone,  and  that  under  John  Smith  was  probably  of  this 
group. 

Churches  were  named  after  Rolvenden  and  Hawkhurst, 
perhaps  because  the  pastors  lived  there,  but  in  each  case  members 
lived  within  a  wide  circle,  and  we  have  noted  some  at  Sandhurst. 

At  Cranbrook  there  was  a  remarkable  development. 
Archbishop  Tenison  appointed  in  1707  as  vicar,  John  Johnson, 
and  he  set  himself  not  to  persecute  but  to  win  over  the  Baptists. 
He  found  that  he  could  meet  them  more  than  half  way :  they 
insisted  that  baptism  was  for  believers,  and  should  be  by 
immersion,  he  agreed  that  this  form  was  prescribed  in  the 
Prayer  Book,  so  he  built  a  baptistery  at  the  top  of  the  steps  leading 
from  the  south  aisle  to  the  room  over  the  south  porch.  The 
result  was  that  large  numbers  joined  the  Established  Church, 
and  the  Baptist  church,  under  David  Chapman,  at  Cranbrook 
was  weakened.  Such  an  incident  would  show  the  need  of  some 
striking  new  departure  by  Baptists. 

A  completely  new  element  came  into  the  situation  in  1724, 
when  Louis  XV.,  who  had  just  come  of  age  and  assumed  power, 
codified  the  laws  against  heresy,  and  renewed  the  persecution 
of  the  Huguenots.  This  led  to  an  immigration  at  Rye,  and  within 
seven  years  the  Espenetts  were  settled  at  Sandhurst  and 
Tenterden,  where  their  descendants  still  dwell.  David  Espenett 
joined  the  Baptists  and  they  were  encouraged  to  take  a  step 
forward.  The  precedent  set  at  Smarden,  within  whose  bounds 
arose  two  buildings  in  1726,  was  followed  at  Sandhurst  in 
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1731.  Land  was  leased  on  the  south  side  of  the  road  from 
Rye,  half-a-mile  short  of  Sandhurst  Green,  and  a  small  meeting¬ 
house  arose.  Henceforth  this  became  the  centre  of  the  church 
hitherto  named  Rolvenden,  which  was  an  original  member  of 
the  1700  Association.  The  district  was  large,  swarming  with 
Baptists,  and  the  church  of  Hawkhurst  presently  put  up  a 
meeting-house,  which  seems  to  have  been  technically  within  the 
parish  of  Sandhurst,  under  which  heading  the  bishop’s  officials 
registered  both  buildings.  So  now  the  one  ecclesiastical  parish 
contained  the  headquarters  of  the  Rolvenden  church  under  Samuel 
Fetter,  and  the  Harkhurst  church  under  Elder  John  Exeter. 

Particular  Baptist  churches  fonned  by  degrees;  they  were 
content  for  many  years  to  use  the  few  meeting-houses,  to  which 
people  would  drive  for  miles,  so  that  stabling  was  needed  for 
the  horses,  and  vestry  accommodation  for  a  noonday  meal. 
Thomas  Fetter,  who  became  pastor  in  1733,  succeeding  Samuel, 
thus  had  a  congregation  drawn  from  Tenterden  and  Rolvenden 
and  Rye,  perhaps  from  Robertsbridge  and  Mountfield.  A  new 
era  of  building,  however,  set  in  about  1748,  when  the 
General  Baptists  of  Headcorn  and  Biddenden  put  Rumpton 
meeting  in  trust.  The  Ashford  church  at  once  appealed  to  the 
London  Board  for  help,  and  were  housed  before  their 
centenary.  Then  came  the  turn  of  Rye. 

Fetter  had  kept  up  the  tradition  of  Cornwell,  that  after 
the  apostolic  model,  hands  should  be  laid  on  every  believer  at 
his  baptism;  this  was  the  custom  in  many  Particular  Baptist 
churches  in  many  parts.  But  he  extended  it,  and  desired  the 
practice  at  every  ordination,  whether  of  deacon  or  of  minister. 
Others  disliked  it,  apparently  because  it  might  be  misinterpreted 
as  if  grace  were  conveyed  by  the  ceremony.  And  it  was  on 
this  issue  that  the  friends  at  Rye  decided  to  hive  off.  They 
had  been  using  the  Old  Hospital  on  Mermaid  Street;  in  1749 
on  the  advice  of  the  London  Board  they  called  Charles  Rodgers, 
who  had  been  at  Northampton  and  was  at  Chatham.  By 
1754  they  had  a  meeting-house  of  their  own  on  the  site 
previously  used  by  the  Quakers.  Two  years  later,  Thomas 
Fetter  died,  and  the  way  was  open  for  a  new  departure  in 
Sandhurst  itself,  where  it  would  seem  that  John  Exeter  also 
had  died. 

William  Copping  was  at  once  asked  to  supply  in  Fetter’s 
room ;  he  apparently  belonged  to  the  Tilden  church  at 
Smarden,  and  was  of  Baptist  descent  on  both  sides.  Of  any 
Association  life  at  this  period  there  is  no  trace,  so  that  he  had 
no  outside  help  in  facing  the  situation.  It  took  six  years 
before  he  could  persuade  the  two  congregations  to  “  renounce 
all  separate  claim  to  church  constitution,  and  incorporate 
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themselves  in  one  entire  body,  as  one  church.”  However  on 
11  May,  1762,  this  end  was  attained,  and  there  was  a  solemn 
ordination  service,  when  Michael  Rligh,  of  the  1748  church  at 
Sevenoaks,  and  Thomas  Burch,  set  him  apart  as  pastor. 
Three  years  later,  he  brought  a  wife,  Dorothy,  from  Ashford, 
where  his  mother’s  family  lived.  And  in  1772  the  church 
felt  strong  enough  to  buy  the  freehold  of  its  premises. 

The  tenacity  Copping  displayed  before  he  accepted  the 
call  is  but  an  early  instance  of  a  power  to  be  exercised  in  the 
village  and  the  county  for  forty-three  years.  It  is  regrettable 
that  when  a  new  start  was  made,  the  books  previously  used 
by  the  two  uniting  congregations  were  disused ;  they  have 
been  mi.slaid,  so  that  the  story  to  this  point  has  had  to  be 
recovered  from  other  sources. 

The  Association  founded  in  1700  had  lapsed,  and  its 
very  memory  is  dead.  But  the  Evangelical  Revival  began  to 
tell,  and  new  Baptist  churches  arose  at  Wivelsfield  1760, 
Tenterden  1767,  Rotherfield  1774;  unfortunately  there  was  a 
split  at  Tenterden  so  that  a  second  church  was  formed  in 
1/77.  Now  this  was  reproducing  the  very  situation  that 
Copping  had  deplored  at  Sandhurs?t,  and  as  his  church  had  no 
direct  right  to  intervene,  the  remedy  lay  in  the  old  custom  of 
associating  the  churches,  a  custom  which  at  this  time  was  being 
revived  or  instituted  in  many  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  hint  came  from  a  kindred  quarter,  for  at  Sevenoaks 
grave  trouble  had  arisen  in  the  General  Baptist  church,  with 
the  result  that  it  divided,  and  in  1770  there  arose  a  New 
Connexion  of  General  Baptists,  with  a  Southern  Association 
to  which  Sevenoaks  and  Eythorne  adhered.  Nevertheless  the 
Old  General  Baptists  were  still  many  and  strong;  in  this 
district  the  churches  at  Cranbrook,  Sevenoaks,  Headcorn  and 
Smarden  provided  leaders  to  the  whole  denomination,  while 
Chatham,  Thanet,  Dover,  Hythe,  Canterbury  were  vigorous, 
and  Tunbridge  Wells  had  life.  Cranbrook  had  just  given  the 
lead  in  appointing  times  and  seasons  for  explaining  the 
Scriptures  and  engaging  in  Christian  converse;  the  Messengers 
were  assiduous  in  visiting  the  churches. 

It  was  natural  therefore  that  in  1779  the  Particular 
Baptist  churches  at  Rye,  Sandhurst,  Smarden,  Wivelsfield, 
Tenterden  and  Rotherfield,  sent  their  ministers  and  delegates 
to  the  senior  church  at  Ashford,  where  they  organised  an 
Association  for  Kent  and  Sussex.  Purdy  of  Rye  was  put  in 
the  chair,  Morgan  of  Ashford  drew  up  the  Circular  Letter, 
setting  forth  the  reasons  for  the  new  departure.  They  were 
soon  joined  by  a  new  church  at  Battle,  and  a  campaign  of 
extension  was  opened. 
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This  proceeded  on  three  lines.  First,  there  were  cases  where 
the  old  General  Baptists  had  lost  grip,  and  where  Particulars 
could  carry  on  the  tradition,  with  variety  and  with  energy. 
One  such  case  was  at  Maidstone,  where  the  church  had  wilted 
away;  the  trustees  of  the  meeting-house  placed  it  at  the 
disposal  of  a  new  Particular  Baptist  church.  Secondly,  where 
an  established  Particular  Baptist  church  had  members  over  a 
wide  stretch  of  country,  but  only  one  central  meeting-house, 
the  outlying  members  might  erect  a  second,  and  take  a  friendly 
dismissal;  it  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  them  to  take  a 
leaf  out  of  Wesley’s  book,  and  continue  as  a  United  Society, 
owning  the  two  houses.  This  method  is  illustrated  at  Egerton 
Postal,  where  land  was  acquired  in  1790,  and  a  thatched  timber 
meeting-house  arose.  Though  it  was  burned  in  1830,  it  was 
soon  replaced,  and  in  1836  eight  members  took  their  leave  of 
Tilden  to  form  a  separate  church,  which  soon  became  very 
friendly  with  Folkestone. 

Members  of  the  Sandhurst  church  lived  at  Ticehurst,  but 
they  found  it  not  always  convenient  to  trudge  over,  so  in  1787 
some  of  them  asked  formally  that  the  Lord’s  Supper  might 
be  administered  there  as  need  arose.  Rather  more  com¬ 
plicated  were  .proceedings  at  Cranbrook,  where  General 
Baptists  had  met  since  1648,  but  had  never  housed  themselves. 
Calvinists  were  meeting  at  William  Tempest’s  house  in  1780, 
a  branch  of  the  Sandhurst  church.  The  increasing  hold  of 
Llnitarian  views  produced  a  strong  reaction  under  George 
Stonehouse;  two  cottages  were  bought,  and  the  site  was  used 
for  a  Particular  Baptist  chapel,  to  seat  about  eighty.  It  was 
opened  at  Midsummer  1787,  the  members  having  taken  their 
dismission  from  Sandhurst;  and  it  attracted  to  itself  all 
orthodox  Baptists,  so  that  the  older  community  shrank  rapidly. 
But  Particular  Bapti.st  churches  were  not  due  only  to  the 
former  General  churches,  or  to  subdivision;  a  third  method 
was  to  carry  the  gospel  into  villages  where  religion  was  at  a 
low  ebb,  and  to  begin  a  perfectly  new  church. 

In  this  revived  Association,  Copping  took  a  prominent  part. 
He  drew  up  the  second  circular  letter,  and  when  the  churches 
met  at  Tenterden  in  1781,  he  occupied  the  chair.  Next  year 
a  new  church  joined,  which  had  been  gathered  at  Battle  by 
a  vigorous  evangelist,  William  Vidler.  Then  in  1784  all  the 
stabling  at  Sandhurst  was  needed,  for  representatives  came  in 
midsummer  from  nine  churches;  Folkestone  joining  with  its 
new  minister  William  Atwood.  William  Booker  of  Wivelsfield 
read  the  Circular  Letter  on  The  Gospel  and  its  Benefits.  Next 
year  a  new  church  at  Lewes  was  welcomed,  which  had  arisen 
as  a  reaction  from  Unitarian  views,  and  included  evangelical 
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members  who  were  not  baptized;  this  caused  some  hesitation, 
and  even  a  temporary  withdrawal;  but  by  1791  fears  were 
allayed.  It  is  probable  that  Copping  had  some  part  in  these 
advances,  for  the  church  maintained  preaching  at  Cranbrook 
and  at  Ticehurst.  He  presided  at  Folkestone  in  1786,  and 
two  years  later  saw  the  gospel  proclaimed  from  a  Baptist 
church  at  Brighton,  due  to  Vidler  of  Battle. 

The  Association  tried  to  educate  its  people,  especially  in 
doctrine,  against  the  grave  tendency  to  Unitarianism.  Circular 
Letters  dealt  with  great  themes  : — The  true  grounds  of  God’s 
controversy  with  us.  The  duty  of  love  to  men.  The  Work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  on  the  hearts  of  God’s  people,  The 
*  difference  between  the  spirit  of  adoption  and  the  spirit  of 
bondage.  The  scriptural  view  of  the  covenants  of  works  and 
of  grace.  The  nature  of  Christian  candour.  The  evidences  of 
the  grace  of  God  in  a  believer’s  heart.  Communion  with  God,  &c. 
j  It  is  interesting  that  in  1793  they  considered  the  Signs  of  the 
1  times;  these  included  a  revolution  in  France,  and  the  foundation 
of  a  Particular  Baptist  Missionary  Society  at  Kettering,  but 
by  the  end  of  the  century,  one  guinea  from  a  Londoner  at 
Gravesend  is  the  only  subscription  acknowledged  from  Kent. 

Copping  saw  more  churches  join  the  Association  that  year 
of  1792;  one  was  the  Chatham  church,  whose  first  pastor 
Rodgers  had  taken  charge  at  Rye ;  the  other  was  at 
I  Handcross,  Slaugham,  due  partly  to  Bligh  of  Sevenoaks,  who 
had  ordained  him.  In  1795  all  met  at  Sandhurst,  and  Copping 
I  was  put  in  the  chair.  Two  years  later,  and  a  new  church 
,  was  welcomed  from  Wilmington  near  Hartford,  with  two  or 
I  three  other  preaching  stations,  one  being  at  Eynsford,  which  is 
now  the  centre.  In  1798  Copping  was  put  in  the  chair  again 
at  Rotherfield.  In  the  new  century,  he  saw  a  fresh  church, 
at  St.  Peter’s  near  Ramsgate ;  and  at  the  out-station  in 
I  Cranbrook  the  building  was  improved.  In  1802,  the  Sevenoaks 
church,  which  had  been  so  friendly  at  the  beginning  of  his 
pastorate,  came  into  the  fellowship.  Three  years  later,  as  the 
Sandhurst  church  was  preparing  to  entertain  the  Association, 
Copping  died,  having  fulfilled  a  pastoral  course  of  forty-three 
years,  and  having  held  together  the  numerous  members  in  a 
wide  circle.  They  recorded  that  he  had  done  his  duty 
“  honourably  to  himself,  usefully  to  the  church,  and  to  the 
glory  of  its  Divine  Head.” 

The  Association  was  augmented  at  this  time  by  various 
churches;  at  Maidstone  the  old  General  Baptist  church  had 
died  out,  and  the  trustees  placed  the  premises  at  the  disposal 
of  a  new  Particular  Baptist  church;  and  at  Eythome  another 
old  General  Baptist  church  came  over  bodily  into  the 
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Particular  Baptist  ranks.  These  two  were  welcomed  in  the 
meeting  at  Sandhurst  the  very  year  of  Copping’s  death,  when 
the  question  was  raised  whether  the  area  covered  was  too 
large,  and  whether  it  would  be  wise  to  divide;  this  was 
negatived,  and  the  decision  involved  the  honourable  obligation 
for  all  to  help  any.  The  neighbouring  ministers  did  rally  to 
the  widowed  church,  but  year  after  year  it  drifted  on  without 
any  decision,  though  Nathaniel  Tidd  helped  in  1806. 

Between  1762  and  1805  conditions  had  changed  greatly, 
and  to  find  a  new  pastor  was  not  easy.  The  old  custom  was 
to  choose  a  young  man  actually  a  member  of  the  church, 
perhaps  already  tested  and  called  to  the  ministry;  but  there 
seems  no  record  of  any  such  man  in  the  Sandhurst  church. 

Now  Eythorne  had  set  a  new  precedent,  calling  to  its 
pastorate  John  Giles,  who  was  a  member  of  a  London  church; 
and  so  important  had  been  the  occasion  that  no  fewer  than 
twenty-three  ministers  had  attended.  Giles  was  now  the 
secretary  of  the  Association,  and  he  seems  to  have  shown  the 
way  out  of  the  difficulty,  while  the  need  for  action  was 
emphasized  by  an  attempt  in  Parliament  during  1811  to  abridge 
religious  liberty. 

There  was.  a  church  in  Little  Alie  Street,  London, 
reorganized  in  1798  by  William  Shenston,  not  on  the  narrowest 
principles.  In  this  church  was  a  man  from  Bristol,  thirty-six 
years  old,  James  Gates,  who  had  been  by  the  church  called 
out  to  the  ministry.  He  was  willing  to  come,  and  on  7  August, 
he  was  ordained,  and  the  Association  rallied  to  give  him  a  good 
start.  Exall  of  Tenterden,  Purdy  of  Rye,  Knott  of  Chatham, 
and  Martel  of  Buiwash  came  to  the  lengthy  meetings,  besides 
Shenston  and  Button  of  London.  In  his  time  the  church  came 
to  take  a  wider  outlook,  and  was  especially  generous  in  its 
support  of  the  Baptist  Irish  Society.  The  daughter  church  at 
Rye,  however,  had  trouble  soon  after  Gates  settled,  and 
Purdy  found  it  wiser  to  have  a  separation  into  two  groups  in 
1813;  the  other  party  withdrew  from  all  fellowship. 

With  the  new  pastor,  there  was  fresh  hope  and  energy. 
A  practically  new  meeting-house  was  given  in  1812.  But  the 
troubles  due  to  long  wars  told  on  the  district,  and  a  flow  of 
emigration  set  outwards  to  the  United  States.  The  work  at 
Cranbrook  flourished,  so  that  in  1814  it  was  recognized  as  an 
independent  church ;  but  Ticehurst  seems  to  have  barely 
maintained  its  existence. 

For  the  centenary  of  the  Sandhurst  building,  there  were 
special  celebrations,  to  which  Thomas  Shirley  came  from 
.Sevenoaks  and  James  Payne  from  Ashford,  where  similar 
meetings  had  ju.st  been  held.  The  ordinary’  premises  could  not 
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■  accommodate  all  visitors,  and  108  sat  down  to  a  cold  dinner 
I  in  the  oast-house  at  Boxhurst.  There  were  many  such 
I  gatherings  in  the  exuberance  of  the  years  around  1831 ;  new 
churches  had  appeared  at  Matfield  Green,  Deal,  Shovers  Green, 

.  Dover,  Chatham  Brook,  Tenterden,  Brabourne,  Canterbury 
(where  the  older  church  had  died  about  1750),  Margate  and 
Gravesend.  The  Association  celebrated  its  Jubilee  in  1828  at 
I  Chatham,  and  decided  to  promote  a  new  church  at  Tunbridge 
Wells;  while  Joseph  Exall  of  Tenterden  told  stories  of  the 
I  fifty  years. 

A  link  with  the  past  was  snapped  in  1835  by  the  death  of 
Robert  Bridge,  who  had  been  deacon  for  45  years;  he  was 
old  enough  to  remember  Thomas  Fetter,  first  pastor  at  this 
building.  Gates  lived  to  see  more  churches  at  Meopham, 
Hadlow,  Dane  Hill,  Upnor,  Hastings,  Foots  Cray  and  West 
Mailing;  but  also  to  see  the  Association  in  grave  peril  during 
1841,  and  come  to  an  end  in  two  years.  He  passed  away  in 
1845,  and  Shirley  in  preaching  his  funeral  sermon  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  110  years  there  had  been  only 
three  pastors;  he  might  have  said,  only  four  in  145.  That 
kind  of  pastorate  was  now  at  an  end. 

The  fortunes  of  the  church  were  guided  by  deacon  George 
Ballard,  who  had  to  face  a  general  upheaval  in  the  county,  and 
indeed  in  the  whole  kingdom.  The  questions  were  burning 
whether  the  churches  should  be  absolutely  Strict  in  communing 
I  with  Baptists  only,  also  whether  they  interpreted  the  doctrine 
I  of  Particular  Redemption  so  as  to  render  it  needless  to  preach 
for  conversion,  as  Warburton  held,  or  so  as  to  enable  them  to 
I  go  and  win  disciples,  as  Andrew  Fuller  had  urged.  At  this 
time  Sandhurst  was  unanimous  in  inviting  Daniel  Jennings, 
who  had  been  ordained  at  Chelmsford  in  1839,  then  pastor  at 
Clare  in  Suffolk,  but  had  been  unhappy  at  both  places,  and  was 
now  suppljnng  at  West  Mailing.  In  the  result,  he  settled 
before  the  year  was  out,  with  the  countenance  of  Savory  from 
Brighton,  Andrew  Smith  from  Rye,  Woollacott  of  London, 
and  the  faithful  veteran  Shirley  of  Sevenoaks. 

As  doctrinal  troubles  had  actually  caused  trouble  in  the 
.\ssociation,  it  is  interesting  that  at  this  very  time  attention 
was  called  to  the  older  Association,  of  General  Baptists. 
This  also  felt  a  similar  urge  to  widen,  but  it  resulted  in 
Bessels  Green,  Canterbury,  Deal,  Ditchling,  Dover,  Headcom, 
Horsham  and  Northiam  admitting  others  to  communion,  while 
Battle,  Chatham,  Cranbrook  and  Rolvenden  welcomed  others 
to  full  membership;  Chichester,  Cuckfield,  Lewes,  Tunbridge 
Wells,  Yalding,  Wingham  and  Hythe  had  died  out,  though  the 
property  was  being  watched. 
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After  Jennings  settled  in  1845,  there  was  attention  paid 
to  the  premises.  The  building  was  completely  re-modelled 
within,  the  pulpit  being  removed  to  the  east  end,  and  a  porch 
being  built  out  at  the  west.  More  ground  was  acquired  for 
burials  by  Mrs.  Ellis,  and  the  work  was  consolidated  by 
trustees  being  appointed.  The  Association  had  been  reconstructed 
in  1844,  and  Sandhurst  stood  aloof  for  a  time.  Jennings  ended 
his  pastorate  in  1851,  and  settled  next  year  at  Spencer  place 
in  Finsbury. 

The  custom  of  short  pastorates  at  many  churches  had  now 
become  well  established,  and  James  Henry  Blake,  who  had  been 
at  Lessness  H^ath  and  at  Southwark,  settled  here  in  1852. 
He  added  a  new  impulse,  and  the  building  had  speedily  to 
be  improved.  He  also  brought  the  church  into  fellowship 
again,  and  became  secretary  of  the  county  building  fund,  while 
relations  were  established  with  both  B.M.S.  and  Baptist  Union. 
His  activities  continued  till  1861,  when  he  returned  to  London. 

Again  the  deacons  had  to  guide  the  affairs,  and  it  was 
due  to  them  that  the  church  acquired  the  stables  behind,  and 
the  British  School  adjoining  on  the  east,  where  a  tablet  below 
the  clock  still  commemorates  Deacon  Slaughter.  They  faced 
the  problems  that  had  been  so  disturbing,  and  the  church  now 
decided  to  adopt  open  communion. 

By  this  time  there  was  quite  a  new  .spirit  in  the  denomination ; 
the  Baptist  Union  had  become  very  energetic,  and  Spurgeon 
was  training  vigorous  evangelists.  The  deacons  secured  R.  A. 
Griffin  from  his  college  in  1865;  under  his  auspices  the 
church  rejoined  the  reconstructed  Association,  from  which 
the  conservatives  now  held  aloof ;  it  also  appointed  new 
trustees.  He  resigned  within  two  years,  and  settled  at 
Weymouth  later. 

James  Hurfood  Wood  came  in  1868,  with  a  varied 
experience  for  twenty-eight  years  as  missionary  in  Jamaica, 
in  America,  pastor  at  Padiham  and  Haworth;  for  seven  years 
he  endeared  himself,  and  a  stone  over  his  grave  records  his 
faithful  service. 

Josiah  Green  came  from  Hebden  Bridge  in  1876,  and 
inspired  the  church  to  undertake  regular  work  at  Ewhurst; 
but  he  passed  away  after  eight  years.  Lewis  Llewellyn  from 
Shrewsbury  followed  in  1884  for  two  years,  and  Arthur 
Henry  Smith  for  two  more  before  he  went  on  to  Bootle.  The 
kaleidoscope  then  slackened  with  the  settlement  in  1888  of 
Thomas  George  Atkinson  from  Dunstable.  It  was  decided  to 
renovate  the  premises  within,  and  by  the  spring  of  1890  the 
whole  cost  was  met.  Four  years  later  he  outlined  the  story’ 
of  the  church,  regretting  the  scantiness  of  records;  in  those 
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days  scarcely  any  one  in  the  denomination  except  Joseph  Angus 
understood  where  to  search  for  information,  or  how  to 
interpret  any  fragments  they  found. 

Mr.  Atkinson’s  pastorate  ended  in  1898.  Joseph  Rigby 
came  next  year  from  Staincliffe,  retiring  at  the  age  of  seventy 
in  1912.  He  was  followed  by  E.  S.  Gray  from  Oxford,  who 
was  called  into  Y.M.C.A.  work  after  three  years.  W.  Harrison 
from  Romney  came  in  1917  for  seven  years,  and  saw  many 
little  improvements,  the  gallery  at  the  west  end  being 
partitioned  off  and  used  for  school  purposes,  there  being  special 
anniversary  services  in  1920;  women  also  began  meetings  for 
sewing  and  devotion.  Edwin  Foley  followed  in  1925  from 
Boxmoor,  and  again  there  were  special  services  next  year ; 
he  passed  on  to  Andover  in  1929.  The  present  pastor,  H.  C. 
Newman,  came  next  year  from  Newcastle-under-Lyme. 


A  Hutterite  Minister. 

JACOB  Hutter  was  born  at  Moos  in  Tirol,  1496.  He  deeply 
influenced  the  Anabaptists  of  Moravia,  and  persuaded  most 
of  them  to  live  on  the  Communistic  lines  of  the  early  church 
in  Jerusalem.  Though  he  was  burned  in  1536,  his  persecuted 
followers  held  out  in  Moravia  for  two  centuries  before  they 
migrated  to  Rumania. 

In  1770  the  Russian  authorities  offered  them  a  home,  and 
they  created  a  Bruderhof,  holding  all  things  in  common.  By 
1819  they  divided  the  land,  and  each  family  moved  on  to  its 
own  farm.  In  1842  the  Russian  government,  recognising  some 
affinities  with  the  Mennonites,  who  had  come  from  the  North 
Sea  coast,  moved  the  Hutterites  600  miles  to  a  district  called 
Molotschna  in  the  government  of  Ekaterinoslav,  South  Russia, 
near  a  Mennonite  settlement;  here  they  organised  a  church 
on  Mennonite  lines,  styling  themselves  still  Hutterites.  In 
1857  a  communist  Bruderhof  was  formed  here,  which  attracted 
about  half  the  brethren. 

In  1874  and  1879  the  whole  of  these  Hutterites  went  to 
South  Dakota,  and  by  1890  they  had  organised  in  three  groups. 
The  Bruderhof  is  communist :  the  General  conference  of 
Mennonites  has  absorbed  some  :  the  Krimmer  brethren  have 
adopted  baptism  by  immersion,  and  the  washing  of  feet. 

The  pioneer  of  the  1874  emigration  was  bom  in  1842  at 
Blumenort,  in  a  family  named  Zetterle.  His  parents  moved  to 
Hutterthal,  where  he  was  baptized  in  1860.  Six  years  later 
he  was  ordained,  and  in  1868  he  founded  New  Hutterthal, 
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where  he  was  known  as  Paul  Tschetter.  As  the  Tsars  seemed 
disinclined  to  continue  exemption  from  military  service,  he  was 
sent  with  eleven  others  to  explore  conditions  in  America,  where 
President  Grant  declined  to  give  any  special  privileges,  but  told 
them  there  was  perfect  religious  liberty.  The  diary  of  the 
minister  from  14  April  1873,  translated  from  German,  is  being 
published  in  the  Mennonite  Quarterly.  It  is  extremely 
interesting  on  many  accounts;  incidentally  we  learn  that  a  few 
people  in  the  United  States  spoke  English,  and  that  was  the 
language  at  school,  otherwise  the  diary  suggests  that  America 
is  all  German. 

Tschetter  found  much  kinship  with  the  Amish  Mennonites; 
they  wore  hats,  blue  clothes  fitting  tightly  and  fastened  with 
hooks  and  eyes,  and  never  cut  their  hair;  they  worshipped  in 
private  houses,  the  host  providing  food.  The  Old  Mennonites 
were  more  hospitable,  but  they  had  their  dark  sides :  the 
minister  had  three  guns  in  his  house,  and  everyone  smoked, 
even  the  women.  An  overseer  of  the  poor,  entertaining  them, 
asked  if  Tschetter  liked  music,  and  though  he  said  No,  started 
a  musical  box.  Presently  the  visitor  quoted  Paul,  “  Speak  to 
yourselves  in  psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs,  singing 
and  making  melody  in  your  heart  to  the  Lord.”  The  deacon 
countered  with  David,  playing  on  his  harp ;  the  minister  reminded 
him  that  David  was  a  warrior  and  had  shed  much  blood.  As 
both  were  pacifists,  the  deacon  could  find  no  rejoinder. 


RESEARCH. — The  annual  lists  of  Writings  on  American 
History  published  by  the  American  Historical  Association  show 
that  not  many  Baptists  are  gathering  much  biography,  or 
making  studies  of  churches  and  missions.  In  1927  there  were 
only  six  magazine  articles  and  one  book,  besides  a  few 
references  in  an  article  dealing  with  the  South-West;  not  400 
pages  all  told.  Other  bodies  have  a  far  greater  sense  of  the 
interest  and  value  of  the  past,  though  they  can  hardly  have 
more  romantic  stories. 

When  students  are  required  to  present  theses  as  part  of 
the  conditions  for  a  degree,  they  might  well  turn  their  attention 
to  their  own  denomination.  One  candidate  in  England  recently 
thought  of  this,  and  found  her  professor  quite  willing;  he 
limited  her  however  to  the  eighteenth  century.  An  hour’s 
discussion  with  a  Baptist  enthusiast  brought  out  several  possible 
topics,  and  the  professor  finally  agreed  to  consider  a  thesis  on 
“  The  transfer  of  the  Baptist  centre  of  gravity  during  the 
eighteenth  century  from  England  to  America.”  The  research 
for  this  ought  to  deepen  the  candidate’s  loyalty,  and  her  results 
may  be  a  welcome  contribution  to  knowledge. 


A  Free  Church  Walk. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  devised  on  somewhat 
novel  lines,  which  were  quite  successful.  So  popular  did 
the  programme  prove,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  friendly 
co-operation  of  the  rain,  which  kept  down  the  numbers  of 
pilgrims  to  ninety,  the  preparations  might  have  been  inadequate. 
As  it  was,  the  surprised  officials  of  the  Southern  Railway 
wondered  whether  a  special  train  was  wanted,  and  the  City 
Police  marvelled  what  unheralded  procession  was  disturbing 
their  traffic.  Next  year  we  must  probably  arrange  two  such 
walks  in  different  localities  round  London ;  and  in  1934 
concentrate  on  Spurgeon  sites,  after  a  change  to  the  Clyde  in 
1933. 

Dr.  Ewing  led  us  first  to  Snow  Hill,  where  Bunyan  was 
nursed  after  his  wet  ride  from  Reading,  whither  he  had  gone 
to  reconcile  a  father  and  son;  John  Strudwick,  a  grocer,  took 
him  to  his  four-storeyed  gabled  house,  the  Star,  where  he  died. 
A  few  yards  east  is  the  site  of  the  New  Gate,  marked  by  a 
blue  tablet  on  the  walls  of  the  Old  Bailey;  in  the  arch  of 
the  gate  were  confined  many  prisoners,  and  at  one  time  it  was 
hallowed  by  the  presence  of  John  Murton,  perhaps  also  of 
Thomas  Halwys,  the  first  two  Baptist  leaders  in  England. 
From  that  prison  went  forth  the  first  reasoned  claim  for 
religious  liberty. 

Northward  the  road  led  past  Bartholomew’s  Hospital, 
founded  in  1123  by  Rahere,  the  king’s  jester,  in  connection  with 
a  priory;  at  the  dissolution  the  hospital  was  closed  for  a  time, 
but  re-founded  by  Henry  VIII.  Beyond  is  Smithfield,  once  the 
tournament-ground,  outside  the  city  wall,  qsed  later  for 
Bartholomew’s  Fair.  It  was  often  employed  for  executions, 
and  a  tablet  on  the  wall  commemorates  the  burning  of  John 
Rogers,  John  Bradford  and  Stephen  Philpot.  There  were 
three  brothers  Legat  in  James’s  reign ;  Walter  was  drowned 
in  a  baptism  at  the  Old  Ford,  Thomas  was  in  Newgate  with 
Murton,  Bartholomew  was  the  last  man  burned  in  Smithfield. 

The  path  lay  by  Bartholomew  Close,  which  has  housed 
Milton,  Hogarth,  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Washington  Irving; 
by  Little  Britain  where  Charles  Wesley  was  converted  in 
1738,  to  Aldersgate  Street,  where  his  brother  John  had  the 
same  experience  three  weeks  later.  Another  tablet  tells  of  this, 
showing  how  catholic  are  the  antiquarians  of  the  City  in  their 
marking  historic  sites. 
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Milton  lived  in  many  houses  round  here,  the  sites  of 
several  being  noted;  a  garden-house  in  Maidenhead  Court, 
another  in  Jewin  Street,  and  Bunhill  Row,  where  he  finished 
Paradise  Lost.  Outside  the  church  of  St.  Giles  at  Cripplegate 
is  the  statue  to  our  great  poet.  A  long  time  was  spent  within, 
for  here  Cromwell  was  married  in  1620,  and  Milton  buried; 
while  John  Foxe  and  Daniel  Defoe  are  also  entered  in  the 
death  register,  and  the  walls  of  the  church  abound  in  historic 
monuments.  Outside  the  church,  a  fragment  of  the  medieval 
walls,  on  the  foundation  of  the  original  Roman  wall  round 
London,  attracted  much  attention. 

Bunhill  Fields  contain  memorials  of  the  Free  Churches  in 
great  abundance,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  many  could 
tear  themselves  away  from  the  graves  of  Thomas  Bradbury, 
John  Bunyan,  Susannah  Wesley,  Henry  Cromwell,  Daniel 
Defoe,  Isaac  Watts,  Daniel  Williams  and  William  Blake. 
Reference  was  made  to  the  grave  of  Dan  Taylor,  the  Yorkshire 
mason  who  inspired  the  New  Connection  of  General  Baptists. 
Many  were  amazed  to  hear  of  Thomas  Newcomen,  the  Baptist 
minister  of  Dartmouth,  the  first  man  to  make  the  steam  engine 
really  useful  in  draining  mines,  to  whom  a  statue  has  been 
erected  for  his  invention. 

Crossing  the  road,  we  were  welcomed  by  the  Rev.  George 
McNeal  to  Wesley’s  chapel,  where  the  foiTnal  business  was 
quickly  despatched,  all  officers  and  committee  being  re-elected. 
Mr.  McNeal  then  guided  his  guests  round  the  historic  chapel 
and  graveyard,  while  band  after  band  visited  the  Museum, 
with  its  wealth  of  early  Methodist  association.  This  was  a 
pleasant  anticlimax  to  a  pilgrimage  which  had  been  mainly 
concerned  with  Baptist  historic  sites.  Another  year  it  may  be 
possible  to  go  into  similar  relations  with  another  of  the  Free 
Churches. 


THE  BAPTIST  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  of  America 
spends  about  £600  every  year.  If  British  Baptists  will  entrust 
our  Committee  with  as  much,  it  can  be  wisely  used. 

THE  HOME  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY  in  America  began 
its  work  in  1931,  with  two  missionaries  and  a  covered  waggon 
to  go  on  the  pioneer  trails.  Vanguard  of  the  Caravans  is  about 
to  appear,  giving  the  life  of  John  M.  Peck,  best  known  of 
these  evangelists. 

Apostolic  Succession  or  Apostolic  Success? 


A  Decade  of 
“  The  Baptist  Quarterly.” 


WITH  this  number  the  tenth  year  of  our  existence  is  com¬ 
pleted.  The  “  Transactions  of  the  Baptist  Historical 
Society”  were  begun  in  1908,  and  continued  until  1921,  when 
they  were  incorporated  in  the  present  Baptist  Quarterly,  making 
a  wider  appeal  by  including  matters  of  contemporary  as  well  as 
of  antiquarian  interest.  Any  one  who  will  look  through  the  five 
volumes  covering  this  decade  can  easily  satisfy  himself  that  the 
existence  of  the  Quarterly  has  been  fully  justified.  Through  this 
difficult  decade  the  Society  has  paid  its  way,  a  fact  largely  due  to 
our  Treasurer,  Mr.  F.  J.  Blight.  We  owe  to  our  Secretary  and 
Editor,  Dr.  W.  T.  Whitley,  the  parallel  fact  that  the  contents  of 
the  Quarterly  have  maintained  so  high  a  level  of  antiquarian 
interest  and  value.  He  has  been  assisted  successively  by  Dr. 
Dakin  and  by  Dr.  Townley  Lord  in  regard  to  the  modern  side  of 
the  magazine.  During  his  absence  from  England,  his  own  place 
was  taken  by  Professor  A.  J.  D.  Farrer.  To  them  all,  as  well  as 
to  the  many  contributors,  the  thanks  of  all  members  of  the  Society 
are  most  heartily  given  for  so  much  disinterested  and  efficient 
service. 

This  year  new  editorial  arrangements  are  being  made,  and 
Ij  the  valuable  energies  of  Mr.  Se}'Tnour  J.  Price,  well-known  to  us 

j  by  his  careful  and  thorough  work  on  Baptist  records,  should  be 

Ij  an  accession  of  real  strength.  He  will  take  over  much  of  the 
work  hitherto  done  by  Dr.  Townley  Lord,  who  will  in  future 
concentrate  on  current  literature.  One  of  our  aims  is  to  give 
larger  space  to  the  review  of  books  which  are  of  special  interest 
to  Baptist  readers.  In  this  and  other  ways,  we  hope  to  reach  a 
larger  constituency.  The  work  of  the  Societ>^'has  always  been 
characterised  by  unpretentious  modesty,  and  it  may  be  that  we 
have  not  sufficiently  advertised  our  activities  in  an  age  that  is 
more  or  less  a  slave  to  the  spirit  of  advertisement.  But  we 
believe  that  our  Baptist  convictions  have  still  a  real  contribution 
to  make  to  this  rapidly  changing  and  greatly  perplexed  age,  and 
we  venerate  our  past  history  chiefly  because  we  find  in  it  prin¬ 
ciples  vital  for  the  anxious  times  in  which  we  are  living.  As  a 
Society,  we  may  fairly  claim  that  the  endeavour  to  combine  the 
interests  of  past  and  present  begun  in  1922  has  justified  itself,  and 
that  the  experience  of  the  past  decade  warrants  the  expectation 
of  continued  and  increased  usefulness  for  The  Baptist  Quarterly. 

H.  WHEELER  ROBINSON. 
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Necessity  of  Christ  for  Revelation. 

(Paper  read  at  the  Rawdon  Conference,  June  23rd,  1931.) 

1HAVE  been  asked  to  deal  with  some  aspect  of  Revelation,  and 
it  seemed  to  me  that  I  could  not  do  better  than  introduce  for 
discussion  the  topic  of  how  Christ  is  necessary  for  our  knowledge 
of  God.  My  main  reason  is  that  here  is  ground  which  has  been 
allowed  too  long  to  lie  fallow,  although  the  emergence  of  the 
Barthian  theology  promises  to  break  it  up  afresh.  For  many 
years  now,  since  the  modern  view  of  the  Bible  came  into 
prominence,  the  tendency  has  been  to  centre  discussion  on  the 
problems  of  Biblical  revelation,  and  the  consideration  of  other 
aspects  of  revelation  has  been  accordingly  neglected.  There  are 
cogent  reasons,  I  believe,  why  it  is  worth  while  at  the  present  time 
to  give  fresh  attention  to  the  subject  of  Christ’s  place  in  the 
scheme  of  revelation.  May  I  submit  three. 

In  the  first  place,  theological  thought  has  never,  so  far  as  I 
can  see,  given  adequate  discussion  to  this  aspect.  What  has 
been  most  prominent  in  theological  discussion  is  the  work  oi 
Christ  in  the  narrower  sense.  Although  it  has  always  been  taken 
for  granted  that  it  was  part  of  Christ’s  mission  to  reveal  God  to 
men,  the  thought  has  always  been  dominant  that  He  came  first 
and  last  to  redeem  them.  No  doubt  it  was  thought  that  to  stress 
overmuch  the  revealing  office  of  Christ  would  lead  to  a  too 
intellectual  conception  of  Christ’s  mission — that  He  came  to  give 
knowledge  and  satisfy  intellectual  curiosity  rather  than  to  give 
life.  It  may  be  admitted  that  the  danger  of  intellectualism  is 
real,  but  it  has  surely  been  often  overlooked  that  a  large  part  of 
the  method  of  salvation  is  by  a  new  and  more  vivid  revelation  of 
God.  No  man  can  be  saved  unless  on  the  basis  of  a  new  vision 
of  what  God  is.  It  is  when  a  man  realises  what  the  character  of 
God  really  is,  or  more  specifically  what  His  love  means,  that  he 
discovers  he  is  savable.  If  salvation  means  the  discovery 
that  God  forgives,  and  that  His  grace  is  available  for 
holy  and  righteous  living,  it  comes  with  the  realisation  only  that 
God  is  of  a  certain  character — that  is,  a  God  of  forgiveness  and 
grace.  If  this  relationship  between  revelation  and  redemption 
had  been  more  widely  appreciated,  more  attention  might  have 
been  given  in  theological  thought  to  the  place  of  Christ  in 
revelation. 

Then,  secondly,  the  faith  that  Christ  is  the  Supreme, 
Revealer  of  God  needs  safeguarding  to-day  in  view  of  certain 
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modem  tendencies  of  thought,  both  within  and  without  the 
Church.  Inadequate  Christologies  are  always  emerging,  and  we 
have  to  recognise  that  every  insufficient  theory  of  Christ’s 
Person  undermines  the  full  conception  of  the  revealing  office  of 
Christ.  My  own  position  is  that  we  cannot  retain  Christ  in  His 
proper  place  as  Supreme  Revealer  unless  we  concede  to  Him  full 
divinity.  To  this  point  I  shall  return,  but  meanwhile  let  me 
affirm  that  when  we  are  offered  some  new  theory  of  Christ’s 
Person,  it  is  as  important  to  ask  how  it  bears  upon  Revelation  as 
it  is  to  ask  how  it  bears  upon  Redemption,  unless  we  realise,  as 
we  ought  to  do,  that  revelation  is  an  integral  part  of  redemption. 

But  the  attack  upon  Christ’s  Person,  and  so  upon  His  place 
as  Supreme  Revealer,  does  not  always  come  from  within  the 
Church.  Whilst  the  present  tendency  in  the  Church  is  to  move 
in  the  direction  of  more  conservative  positions,  the  situation  is 
far  otherwise  outside  the  Church.  If  Christ  is  more  generally 
appreciated  to-day  than  ever  He  was,  that  welcome  fact  must 
not  obscure  for  us  the  recognition  of  the  other  fact  that  the  Christ 
whom  the  world  appreciates  is  not  always  the  Christ  of  the 
Catholic  faith.  Middleton  Murry  offers  us  a  beautiful  conception 
of  Christ,  but  it  is  one  which  is  adequate  neither  to  the  historic 
faith  nor  to  a  saving  gospel.  To  estimate  Christ  as  a  great 
religious  thinker  or  genius  alongside  the  other  great  founders  of 
religions  may  be  no  mean  thing,  but  it  is  not  sufficient,  not  even  if 
He  be  regarded  as  primus  inter  pares.  The  modem  studies  of  the 
historical  Jesus  and  of  comparative  religion  may  appear  to 
encourage  such  a  point  of  view ;  and  it  behoves  us  who  share  in 
those  studies  to  be  alive  to  the  perils  that  may  attend  them.  The 
Christian  faith  requires  something  more  than  that  men  recognise 
that  Christ  is  a  revealer  of  God,  or  even  that  He  makes  a 
supreme  revelation  of  Him;  it  requires  the  recognition  of  Him 
as  the  Revealer  of  God,  who  makes  His  revelation  in  a  way  that 
no  other  can.  We  have  to  defend  the  fundamental  truth  that 
Christ  is  as  unique  in  His  Revealership  as  He  is  in  His 
Saviourhood. 

Finally,  we  have  to  meet  to-day  a  still  more  fundamental 
subversive  tendency  which  would  endeavour  to  destroy  the  reality 
of  special  revelation  altogether.  Many  modem  writers — Bernard 
Shaw  and  Julian  Huxley,  for  instance — deny  supernatural 
revelation  altogether,  and  allege,  in  effect,  that  the  only  revelation 
is  that  provided  by  a  scientific  study  of  the  universe.  Thus 
science  is  developing  a  religious  cult  of  its  own,  and  we  may 
expect  to  hear  more  of  it  rather  than  less.  On  the  one  hand, 
psychological  investigation  is  establishing  the  fact  that  man 
possesses  an  innate  religious  disposition ;  and  on  the  other 
physical  science  is  increasingly  inclined  to  posit  some,  kind  of 
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spiritual  basis  as  the  ground  of  the  universe.  How  these  two 
tendencies  can  be  united  to  frame  a  new  natural  religion  is  well 
illustrated  in  C.  E.  M.  Joad’s  recent  book,  The  Future  of 
Religion.  He  recognises  that  man,  as  man,  possesses  a  religious 
disposition,  and  he  claims  that  its  proper  satisfaction  must  be 
the  worship  of  Nature.  Here  we  have  a  new  Positivism  taking 
the  form  of  a  Nature-mysticism.  It  is  obvious  that  such  views 
must  be  met,  in  order  to  vindicate  the  idea  of  special  revelation, 
without  the  admission  of  which  the  whole  superstructure  of 
Christian  revelation  falls  to  pieces. 

For  these  reasons  principally  I  believe  it  is  worth  while  to 
urge  re-consideration  of  the  place  of  Christ  in  Revelation,  and 
as  a  modest  contribution  to  this  end  I  purpose  to  submit  briefly 
the  thesis  that  Christ  is  fundamentally  necessary  to  Revelation. 
That  there  is  revelation  apart  from  Him,  no  one  would  deny,  but 
the  essence  of  historic  Christianity  rests  on  the  conviction  that 
only  in  Christ  do  we  get  the  revelation  of  God  which  is  fully 
adequate  to  our  deepest  human  needs.  I  propose  to  prove  my 
thesis  by  attempting  to  show  how  the  chief  modes  of  non- 
Christian  revelation  bear  witness  by  their  limitations  to  the 
imperative  need  of  the  higher  revelation  in  Christ.  I  recognise 
that  this  is  to  box  the  compass  in  the  limits  of  a  brief  paper,  but 
it  appears  to  be  the  only  effective  method  of  procedure. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  most  general  modes  of  revelation,  and 
first  of  all  with  natural  revelation.  The  question  is,  how  far  does 
the  study  of  natural  phenomena  take  us  towards  the  revelation 
of  God?  I  believe  that  too  much  has  been  made  of  the  religious 
significance  of  Nature,  with  all  due  deference  to  the  rhapsodies 
of  the  church  of  which  Wordsworth  is  the  high  priest.  Religious 
minds,  in  particular,  tend  to  read  into  the  natural  order  what  they 
desire  to  find  there;  and  I  should  agree  with  the  Dean  of  St. 
Paul’s  that  Nature  does  little  more  than  reflect  our  own  moods. 
Without  doubt,  the  contemplation  of  Nature  does  often  lead  to  a 
vivid  apprehension  of  God,  but  it  is  not  always  realised  that 
those  who  profit  most  from  worship  in  her  temple  are  those  whose 
faith  in  God  rests  on  other  grounds.  We  cannot  deny  that  close 
scrutiny  of  Nature’s  ways  may  lead  not  to  the  confirmation  of 
faith  but  to  its  shipwreck.  Nature  is  glorious  if  you  keep  one 
eye  shut.  Open  both  eyes,  and  you  see  not  only  the  beauty  of 
Nature  but  Nature  under  a  less  attractive  aspect — “  Nature  red 
in  tooth  and  claw.”  The  supreme  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a 
thorough-going  appreciation  of  Nature  as  a  medium  of  revelation 
is  the  problem  of  evil.  We  ought  not  to  commend  Nature  as  a 
witness  to  God  until  we  can  offer  a  satisfactory  solution  of  that 
problem.  But  it  is  a  tremendous  undertaking  if  we  have  to  solve 
a  huge  and  well-nigh  intractable  problem  before  we  can  show 
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men  the  face  of  God.  Yet  we  may  hope  that  the  advance  of 
scientific  research  will  furnish  one  day  such  further  data  as  will 
enable  philosophy  to  give  a  simpler  answer  to  this  difficult 
problem  than  we  can  at  present  offer. 

But  suppose  we  grant  that  the  message  and  witness  of 
Nature  is  unambiguous,  the  question  remains  whether  she  would 
afford  us,  even  then,  a  revelation  of  God  which  answers  the 
deepest  needs  of  the  human  spirit.  Nature  is  silent  when  man 
craves  forgiveness  and  spiritual  peace.  She  is  indifferent  to  his 
profoundest  yearnings,  and  has  no  balm  when  his  spirit  is  tor¬ 
mented  and  distracted.  To  know  that  the  universe  bears  witness 
to  the  reality  of  an  all-wise  Architect  is  not  knowledge  that  heals 
the  wounds  of  the  heart,  that  ministers  to  the  diseased  conscience, 
that  grants  assurance  that  God  cares  and  wills  to  redeem  and 
to  bless. 

There  is  another  mode  of  general  revelation  which  strictly 
speaking  is  but  a  special  form  of  natural  revelation — the  revela¬ 
tion  within  the  soul  of  man,  his  instinctive  feeling  that  over 
against  Him  is  Another,  who  is  the  foundation  of  all  life.  The 
early  Apologists  made  much  of  this  testimony  of  the  soul  to 
God,  but  it  is  not  nearly  so  significant  as  they  or  others  have 
often  imagined.  It  bears  less  witness  to  God  than  to  the  fact 
that  man  as  man  has  a  religious  “  instinct  ” — an  innate  desire  for 
an  Object  of  worship  over  against  himself.  I  am  well  aware,  of 
course,  that  this  religious  disposition  is  the  basis  of  all  religious 
insight  and  that  progress  in  religious  conceptions  is  due  to  the 
high  development  of  this  disposition  in  prophetic  minds — those 
who  possess  religious  genius,  and  through  whom  new  and  higher 
stages  of  religious  knowledge  are  reached.  But  what  I  have  in 
mind  at  the  moment  is  the  religious  intuition  of  the  average 
individual.  And  I  affirm  that  the  sense  of  the  numinous  which 
every  man  possesses  is  insufficient  for  an  adequate  revelation  of 
God.  As  soon  as  the  religious  genius  emerges,  whom  we 
acknowledge  to  be  in  some  sense  a  supernatural  %ure  by  calling 
him  inspired,  the  common  man  is  carried  beyond  his  private 
intuition,  which  is  apt  to  be  vague  and  indeterminate,  into  a  new 
knowledge  that  lies  beyond  his  personal  power  to  reach;  when 
that  happens  revelation  then  ceases  to  be  general  and  has  become 
special.  When  men  need  to  know  the  character  of  God,  it  is 
surely  futile  to  say  to  them,  look  within  and  consider  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  your  own  souls.  No  man  can  create  out  of  his  individual 
intuitions  a  conception  of  God  which  is  adequate  to  the  demands 
of  his  soul.  What  he  wants  is  something  far  bigger  than  the 
reflection  of  his  own  vague  and  hesitating  conjectures.  His 
untutored  insight  will  carry  him  but  little  way  unless  it  is  supple¬ 
mented  by  some  larger  conception.  Whatever  else  his  soul  will 
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tell  him,  when  he  turns  to  consult  it,  it  will  surely  tell  him  that  his 
deepest  need  is  for  a  revelation  of  the  Divine  that  lies  beyond 
his  own  discovery.  He  cannot  rest  satisfied  with  the  uncertain 
feeling  that  there  is  some  sort  of  a  God  somewhere,  his  craving 
is  for  dependable  knowledge  of  what  sort  of  a  God  it  is.  And 
here  we  touch  upon  the  essential  defect  of  all  natural  revelation : 
it  may  testify  to  the  existence  of  God,  but  it  has  no  sure  testimony 
as  to  what  is  His  nature  and  character. 

Let  us  next  turn  to  special  revelation  of  the  prophetic  type, 
from  which  I  exclude,  of  course,  the  revelation  in  Christ  which 
is  a  type  of  an  unique  character.  Here  we  have  revelation 
developing  through  the  agency  of  outstanding  men  endowed  with 
exceptional  religious  gifts  and  possessing  a  spiritual  experience 
of  eminent  quality — men  whom  we  usually  designate  along  with 
their  utterances  inspired.  Many  interesting  points  might  be 
raised  here,  did  time  permit.  There  is,  for  instance,  the  question 
of  inspiration — a  subject  which  badly  needs  new  treatment — what 
we  mean  by  it  and  in  what  degrees  it  should  be  assigned  to  the 
Old  Testament  prophets,  to  the  founders  and  leaders  of  the 
non-biblica,l  religions  and  to  the  other  great  thinkers  who  have 
made  outstanding  contributions  to  the  spiritual  knowledge  of 
the  race.  I  venture  to  think  that  some  competent  scholar  might 
do  us  fine  service  by  giving  us  a  careful  and  thorough  book  on 
the  subject  of  the  psychology  and  theology  of  inspiration.  Such 
questions  must  be  left,  however,  and  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  a  brief  consideration  of  the  limitations  of  this  type  of 
special  revelation  as  it  is  seen  at  its  highest  in  the  Old  Testament 
prophets. 

The  high  achievement  of  Old  Testament  prophecy  may  be 
taken  for  granted.  We  cannot,  indeed,  appreciate  too  highly 
the  marvellous  contribution  which  was  here  made  to  the  world’s 
knowledge  of  God,  but  whilst  we  freely  acknowledge  our  debt 
to  it,  we  are  compelled  to  ask  in  what  way  this  revelation  falls 
short,  so  that  we  need  to  look  for  a  yet  higher  revelation  in  Christ 
for  the  satisfaction  of  our  deepest  needs.  I  think  it  may  be  said 
that  Biblical  scholarship  has  established  the  position  that  the 
shortcoming  of  the  Old  Testament  revelation  does  not  lie  in  its 
essential  content.  The  subject  cannot  be  entered  upon  here,  but 
Kautsch’s  judgment  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  conclusion  of 
sober  scholarship :  “  The  New  Testament,”  he  says,  “  had  nothing 
further  to  add  to  the  outline  of  the  idea  of  God  in  the  Old 
Testament,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  glad  to  employ  its  language.” 
The  defect  of  the  Old  Testament  revelation  lies  elsewhere — in 
its  failure  to  make  its  conception  of  God  vivid  enough  and  to 
draw  out  to  a  sufficient  degree  the  wide  implications  that  lie 
inherent  in  it.  The  Old  Testament  never  wholly  succeeded. 
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except  possibly  in  a  few  instances,  in  lifting  its  idea  of  God  out 
of  the  nationalistic  setting  and  in  completely  universalising  its 
conception.  A  higher  revelation  was  required  which  would  fill 
in  the  outline  already  drawn  and  which  would  make  the  message 
applicable  to  the  universal  heart  of  man  in  the  whole  range  of  his 
spiritual  need.  This  is  not  difficult  to  discern  by  us  who  stand 
in  the  full  light  of  that  higher  revelation,  but  could  hardly  have 
been  perceived  by  those  who  produced  the  earlier  revelation ;  yet 
the  Old  Testament  often  produces  the  impression  that  the  Old 
Testament  prophets  themselves  were  not  unaware  that  their 
revelation  was  not  final,  but  pointed  to  something  beyond  itself. 
But  if  the  Old  Testament  revelation  at  its  highest  bears  testimony 
to  the  need  of  a  yet  completer  disclosure  of  the  Divine,  still  more 
must  whatever  revelation  has  been  given  through  the  prophets 
of  other  cultures.  If  the  Jew  was  not  sufficient  to  himself,  still 
less  the  Gentile.  We  can  speak  in  the  most  generous  terms  of 
all  that  inspired  men  have  enabled  us  to  see  of  God,  and  we  can 
give  full  value  to  the  debt  we  owe  to  all  of  whatever  time  or 
I  culture  who  have  given  us  insight  into  the  nature  and  character 

'  of  God,  yet  as  Christians  we  have  to  add  that  beyond  the  best 

that  has  been  won  there  is  a  higher  \vhich  has  been  available  only 
in  Jesus  Christ.  We  achieve  nothing  by  denying  revelation 
outside  our  own  borders;  the  Christian  evangelist  will  only  gain 
by  freely  and  gladly  recognising  whatever  contribution  others 
have  made  to  the  common  stock  of  our  religious  knowledge.  His 
best  claim  for  the  Christian  revelation  is  not  that  here  alone  is 
the  only  authentic  revelation  of  God,  but  rather  that  here  is  the 
crown  and  consummation  of  all  revelation.  Beginning  with 
generous  appreciation  of  all  other  revelation,  the  Christian 
apostle  must  proceed  on  the  basis  of  the  wise  apologia  of  the 
writer  to  the  Hebrews  :  “  God,  having  of  old  time  spoken  unto 
the  fathers  in  the  prophets  by  divers  portions  and  in  divers 
manners,  hath  in  these  last  days  spoken  unto  us  in  a  Son  .  .  .” 

We  come  finally  to  the  crux  of  the  topic — wherein  specifically 
lies  the  necessity  of  Christ  to  revelation.  We  have  already  noted 
that  it  does  not  lie  in  the  requirement  of  a  further  revelation 
beyond  that  given  by  the  Old  Testament  prophets.  On  them 
Christ  built  up  His  doctrine  of  God,  neither  adding  to  it  nor 
essentially  abrogating  any  part  of  it.  If  we  say,  as  is  often 
done,  that  the  peculiarity  of  the  Christian  revelation  lies  in  the 
conception  of  God  as  Father,  we  are  overlooking  the  fact  that 
that  doctrine  is  implicit  in  the  teaching  of  the  prophets,  though 
not  formulated  in  the  same  language.  The  differentia  of  the 
Christian  revelation  lies  elsewhere  and  can  only  lie  in  the  mode 
of  its  presentation.  The  originality  of  the  Christian  revelation 
■  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  revelation  made  available  through  an 
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incarnation :  God  spake  in  the  prophets  ...  in  these  last  days 
He  hath  spoken  unto  us  in  a  Son.  Christ  may  be  regarded  as  the 
greatest  of  the  prophets,  but  so  to  designate  Him  is  to  miss  His 
essential  distinction  from  them.  As  they,  He  spoke  by  word; 
unlike  them.  He  spoke  by  what  He  was.  Christ  did  not  bear 
witness  to  a  revelation.  He  was  the  Revelation  Himself.  The 
Christian  revelation  is  not  merely  the  teaching  of  Christ,  it  is 
Christ  Himself.  The  significance  of  His  teaching  is  truly  seen 
only  in  relation  to  His  personality;  it  is  part  of  the  revelation, 
hut  significant  not  merely  or  mainly  because  of  its  intrinsic  worth 
but  because  it  is  an  expression  of  His  personality.  It  scarcely 
needs  demonstration  that  He  wished  His  revelation  to  be 
identified  with  Himself.  Whatever  be  the  historical  basis  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  there  is  no  question  that  in  this  respect  that 
Gospel  correctly  interprets  the  mind  of  Christ :  Christ  does  not 
like  John,  bear  witness  to  the  light;  He  is  the  Light  of  the  world; 
He  is  not  an  apostle  of  truth.  He  is  the  Way,  the  Truth  and  the 
Life.  “  He  that  hath  seen  Me  hath  seen  the  Father,”  and  other 
such  utterances  are  only  another  version  of  the  indubitable  words 
of  Christ :  “  All  things  have  been  delivered  unto  Me  of  My 
Father;  and  no  one  knoweth  the  Son,  save  the  Father,  neither 
doth  any  one  know  the  Father,  save  the  Son,  and  he  to  whomso¬ 
ever  the  Son  willeth  to  reveal  Him.” 

We  have  now  to  ask  in  what  particular  respects  the  revelation 
through  the  Incarnation  enhances  the  prophetic  revelation. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Christian  revelation  has  the  superiority 
of  being  what  may  be  termed  dramatic.  The  word  is  not  wholly 
fitting,  for  it  carries  with  it  the  suggestion  that  the  Incarnation 
was  a  mere  show ;  yet  it  suggests  the  difference  between  the  two 
revelations — the  difference,  if  I  may  put  it  so,  between  reading  a 
play  and  seeing  it  performed.  The  older  revelation  was  a  testi¬ 
mony,  a  spoken  message,  a  witness  by  word  of  mouth;  the 
higher  a  revelation  seen  and  handled.  Christ  did  not  merely 
speak  of  God,  He  was  God.  The  consequence  is  that  the 
Christian  revelation  is  the  most  vivid  that  men  can  possibly 
receive.  In  Christ  revelation  has  taken  on  the  utmost  degree  of 
reality.  Here  God  has  done  His  utmost — He  can  do  no  more— 
to  impress  men  with  His  character.  The  messenger  of  God 
has  no  need  to  describe  God,  he  has  the  simple  function  of 
pointing  to  Christ  and  saying.  There  in  that  human  life  dwells 
the  fulness  of  God;  the  thoughts,  feelings,  and  activities  there 
displayed  are  the  very  thoughts,  feelings  and  activities  of  the 
very  God  Himself. 

Further,  not  only  does  the  Incarnation  dramatize  the  idea  of 
God,  it  universalizes  it  by  setting  it  in  a  universal  context,  the 
context  of  humanity.  The  prophetic  revelation  never  wholly 
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freed  itself^  even  at  the  hands  of  its  noblest  exponents  from 
the  matrix  in  which  it  had  been  conceived  and  developed.  That 
matrix  was  indispensable  for  the  growth  of  the  revelation,  but  it 
presented  a  difficulty  to  the  non-Jewish  mind  of  different  culture 
and  history.  It  never  ceased  to  be  the  Jewish  revelation,  and  it 
is  doubtful  if  Hebrew  religion  could  ever  have  become  truly 
universalized  apart  from  its  development  into  Christianity.  But 
the  revelation  in  Christ  is  expressed  in  terms  as  wide  as 
humanity  itself.  Christ  might  speak  the  language  of  His  race, 
expressing  His  thought  in  the  terms  of  His  cultural  inheritance, 
but  His  life  was  as  intelligible  to  the  Gentile  as  it  was  to  the 
Jew.  And  to-day,  wherever  the  story  of  Christ  is  told,  the  story 
needs  no  interpretation;  men  and  women  of  all  types  and  cul¬ 
tures  respond  to  the  presentation  of  the  divine  in  Him.  The 
missionary  achievements  of  the  Christian  Church  are  ample 
justification  for  the  divine  choice  of  the  Incarnation  as  the  fiuial 
method  of  revelation. 

Again,  the  Christian  revelation  affords,  through  the 
Incarnation,  the  most  varied  and  extensive  illustration  of  God  in 
action  in  the  specific  sphere  of  human  individual  relationships. 
The  Old  Testament  prophets  tended  to  see  God  against  the  wide 
background  of  the  national  life,  whereas  Christ,  through  the 
Incarnation,  presents  God  in  the  most  intimate  contact  with 
individuals.  For  when  God  is  disclosed  in  a  single  human  life,  it 
is  possible  to  see  Him  in  action  and  at  a  glance,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
narrow  compass  of  human  relationships.  Without  such  a  revela¬ 
tion  human  insight  can  gain  some  understanding  of  God’s  ways 
with  His  children,  but  the  discovery  is  made  only  through 
experience  by  a  long  trial  in  which  there  must  needs  be  many 
false  or  inadequate  judgments  which  have  to  be  corrected  and 
amplified.  A  millennium  of  reflection  and  experience  taught  the 
Hebrew  race  the  truths  which  Christ  took  up  into  His  own 
revelation,  but  in  Him  they  are  truths  turned '  into  very  life. 
It  is  possible  to  know  from  Christ  a  whole  realm  of  truth  about 
God  in  His  purposes  and  ways  which  otherwise  could  only  be 
won  through  long  generations  and  by  the  process  of  the  working 
of  many  minds,  and  then  not  with  the  same  vividness  and  wealth 
of  illustration.  It  was  a  great  achievement  for  a  Hebrew  prophet 
to  declare,  “  Who  is  a  God  like  unto  Thee  that  pardoneth 
iniquity,”  but  the  message  takes  on  a  new  vividness  of  meaning 
when  it  is  illustrated  in  Christ’s  dealings  with  sinful  men  and 
women,  or  in  His  acceptance  of  the  Cross. 

I  may  make  mention  of  one  other  cardinal  characteristic  of 
revelation  through  Christ  the  Incarnate  Son — it  gives  to  revela¬ 
tion  a  certainty  and  finality  which  could  come  in  no  other  way. 
If  Christ  is  truly  Son  of  God,  His  revelation  possesses  an 
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authority  and  certainty  which  no  other  revelation  could  claim,  no 
matter  what  its  history  and  no  matter  how  completely  it  has  been 
verified  in  experience.  It  is  always  possible  to  entertain 
hesitation  about  any  revelation,  however  impressive,  if  it  has 
come  through  purely  human  channels.  But  about  a  revelation 
which  has  proceeded  from  the  very  Son  of  God,  one  feels  a 
confidence  which  is  of  peculiar  quality.  This  I  recognise  rests 
the  validity  of  the  Christian  revelation  upon  a  judgment  as  to 
the  Person  of  Christ,  but  I  do  not  fear  to  affirm  that.  It  is  not 
to  say  that  the  revelation  of  Christ  has  not  an  intrinsic  worth 
independent  of  any  judgment  as  to  His  Person.  It  would  be 
absurd  to  say  that  one  cannot  learn  from  Christ  except  on  the 
recognition  of  His  divinity.  Nevertheless,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
full  weight  of  His  revelation  is  not  felt  until  it  is  realised  that 
here  is  the  disclosure  of  the  Son  of  God  Himself.  There  are 
certain  elements  in  the  Christian  revelation  which,  in  the  end, 
must  rest  upon  authority.  Some  of  the  affirmations  of  Christ  are 
incapable  of  complete  verification  in  experience,  and  it  is  futile 
to  say  that  they  can  be  accepted  on  the  ground  of  their  intrinsic 
truth.  Christ  teaches  me  that  God  is  love;  I  am  anxious  to 
believe  it,  and  I  can  see  many  reasons  why  it  must  be  true.  But 
I  am  sometimes  confronted  with  facts  of  experience  which  shake 
my  confidence,  and  then  I  have  no  recourse  but  to  fall  back  on  the 
sure  testimony  of  Christ.  Intellectually  I  cannot  believe  in  the 
love  of  God  until  I  have  solved  the  problem  of  evil,  but  I  have 
not  solved  it,  and  scarcely  hope  to  do  what  the  ages  have  failed  to 
accomplish.  Yet  when  I  consider  the  revelation  of  Christ  in  His 
Cross,  I  rise  superior  to  my  doubts  and  difficulties;  that  Christ 
believes  is  enough  for  me.  Hence  the  less  divine  I  conceive 
Christ  to  be,  the  less  sure  I  am  that  I  can  rest  in  His  revelation. 

And  here  I  must  be  content  to  stop,  save  for  a  rapid 
summing-up.  The  revelation  of  Christ  is  a  vital  element  in  the 
Christian  faith,  and  it  calls  for  defence  from  time  to  time.  We 
have  to  secure  not  only  that  Christ  has  a  place  in  revelation,  but 
the  place,  the  very  centre  of  it.  But  for  the  most  part  that 
vindication  rests  on  the  vindication  of  the  wider  affirmation  that 
Christ  is  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God.  I  feel  more  and  more 
that  the  whole  superstructure  of  the  Christian  faith  rest  on  that 
historic  foundation.  We  all  approach  that  truth  along  our  own 
lines.  My  own  attempt  to  study  the  doctrine  of  Revelation  has 
compelled  the  conviction  upon  me,  as  would  the  study,  I  believe, 
of  any  other  aspect  of  the  work  of  Christ.  I  see  that  Christ  is 
necessary  for  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  I  see,  too,  that  He  is 
necessary  because  He  alone  is  the  Incarnate  Son  of  God,  who 
.speaks  to  us,  not  as  one  of  the  prophets,  but  as  a  Son. 

W.  E.  HOUGH. 
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IT  is  often  assumed  that  public  worship  as  an  institution  is 
collapsing.  Such  an  assumption  may  be  challenged.  In  other 
days  people  were  in  the  habit  of  attending  church  regularly,  not 
always  in  response  to  a  Divine  urge  but  because  they  were  forced 
by  the  law  of  the  land,  or  feared  the  prejudice  of  the  public. 
Refusal  to  attend  a  place  of  worship  meant  both  social  ostracism 
and  ecclesiastical  condemnation.  Attendance  at  church  was  not 
only  respectable  but  it  was  also  the  safe  thing  to  do.  In  these 
days  people  go  to  church  because,  in  the  main,  they  wish  to  go, 
and  they  go  for  no  other  reason  than  to  worship  God.  We  are 
therefore  in  a  better  position  to  know  exactly  where  we  are 
'  regarding  the  public  worship  of  God. 

I.  Meaning  of  Worship. 

It  is  probable  that  no  two  persons  in  the  same 
building  would  agree  as  to  what  is  meant  by  worshipping 
God.  To  one  it  means  sitting  down  seriously  in 

church,  to  another  repeating  prayers,  to  another,  listening 
attentively  to  the  sermon,  to  another  something  else.  Wor¬ 
shipping  includes  all — and  more.  Yet  it  is  not  easy  to  tell  what 
worship  really  is.  Although  the  Christian  Church  has  made 
three  hundred  official  attempts  to  settle  this  very  important 
matter,  the  discontent  which  exists  to-day  shows  that  a  settlement 
to  satisfy  everybody  has  not  yet  been  reached.  When  in  doubt, 
j  it  is  always  wise  to  go  back  to  Jesus  Christ  and  try  to  ascertain 
His  mind  on  the  matter.  In  this  connection,  as  in  all  others,  we 
find  that  He  begins  with  Individuals.  When  He  spoke  of  God 
and  man,  and  of  their  relationship  one  to  the  other.  He  said  that 
man  need  only  observe  one  condition  to  be  acceptable  to  God, 
that  of  worshipping  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  With  a  right  intention 
and  pure  motive  a  man  in  Christ’s  name  may,  on  any  occasion, 
and  wherever  he  may  be,  lift  his  heart  to  God  with  certainty  of 
acceptance.  This  is  real  worship.  Jesus  Christ  then  leads  on  to 
a  Group.  He  says,  “  For  where  two  or  three  are  gathered  to¬ 
gether  in  My  name  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them.”  Worship 
is  a  necessity  because  it  is  first  personal  and  then  social.  Herein 
are  found  the  conditions  for  the  best  human  fellowship.  Worship 
is  a  necessity  to  men  for  this  reason  only,  a  fellowship  of  men 
and  women  with  heart  throbs  keeping  time  as  they  share  one 
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another’s  joys  and  sorrows.  Pursuing  our  quest,  we  find 
Fellowship  of  the  group  with  God.  “  I  am  in  the  midst.”  When 
individuals  who  are  in  the  habit  of  lifting  their  hearts  to  God 
meet  in  a  group,  to  lift  their  hearts  together  to  God,  there  is  a 
unique  gathering,  a  Church,  and  a  Church  at  worship.  A  group 
which  meets  in  the  one  common  name,  in  common  association, 
with  the  one  common  aim  to  commune  with  God,  to  be  aware  of 
His  presence,  to  delight  in  His  fellowship — is  a  group  at  worship. 
Worship  brings  them  the  experience  of  Divine  influences  which 
cannot  be  experienced  in  any  other  way. 

.  II.  The  Acts  of  Worship. 

The  emotional  experience  obtained  in  worship  has  to  be 
directed  along  legitimate  and  approved  channels,  because  the  life 
of  God  in  the  soul  of  man  is  not  only  emotional,  it  is  also 
intellectual;  therefore  we  need  a  Theology,  and  needing  a 
Theology  we  should  have  the  best.  An  uprush  of  uncontrolled 
emotion,  or  the  entire  suppression  of  emotion  is  the  accompanying 
bad  result  of  a  bad  Theology.  So  here  again  we  must  lay 
ourselves  open  to  be  guided  by  the  mind  of  Christ.  The  act 
of  worship  demands  that  Men  shoidd  know  God.  This  may 
sound  presumptuous,  but  we  cannot  worship  a  God  we  do  not 
know — and  we  can  know  God.  We  are  created  to  know  Him. 
As  children  we  would  find  out  the  cause  of  movement  inside  the 
toy;  we  were  made  to  seek  out  the  cause  of  effects.  We  are 
no  different  now.  We  are  after  first  causes  always.  In  our 
search  our  efforts  are  often  misdirected;  often  we  hit  the  trail 
and  then  lose  it ;  sometimes  we  are  on  the  right  path  and  we  do 
not  bother  to  pursue  our  efforts.  But  men  have  gone  on,  spas¬ 
modically  enough  it  is  true — and  they  have  found  the  Great 
Secret,  that  is,  the  first  cause.  They  have  found  that  the  first 
cause  is  a  spirit.  Good  and  True  and  Beautiful,  revealing  himself 
in  many  ways — intuition,  consciousness,  upward  tendency — ^but 
most  clearly  in  human  personality.  Those  who  have  seen  Jesus 
Christ  have  seen  Him,  seeking  for  the  lost  that  they  might  have 
life.  To  know  God  is  possible — and  to  know  Him  is  to  worship 
Him.  The  second  necessary  qualification  in  worship  is  that  Men 
shoidd  love  God.  This,  again,  may  sound  really  strange,  but  men 
were  made  to  love  God.  Love  is  grounded  in  us.  If  the  human 
heart  can  lead  men  and  women  into  the  realms  of  rapture;  the 
Divine  Heart  in  which  there  is  no  evil  thought  at  all  can  come 
forth  to  us  and  win  us,  hold  us,  keep  us,  and  give  us  a  deep 
peace.  When  we  come  to  realise  that  He  is  the  “  Love  that  will 
not  let  us  go,”  that  He  is  the  “  Love  from  which  neither  life 
nor  death  nor  superstition  nor  fears  nor  anything  else  can 
separate  us,”  we  are  “  lost,”  not  only  “  in  wonder,”  but  “  in 
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Love  and  Praise.”  The  third  qualification  in  worship  is  that 
Men  should  serve  God.  Men  must  tend  towards  the  end  for 
which  they  are  made.  We  are  made  to  serve,  and  we  are  saved 
to  give  disinterested  service.  We  find  our  life  by  giving  it  away 
to  the  Highest.  To  serve  God  is  not  to  be  a  slave.  Service  for 
God  and  for  men  enriched  those  who  serve,  and  this  exalted  idea 
of  life  is  acknowledged  and  expressed  in  worship.  Of  the 
redeemed,  we  read  in  John’s  Revelation,  “  And  they  fell  before 
the  throne  on  their  faces  and  worshipped  God  saying,  ‘  Amen ; 
Blessing  and  Glory  and  wisdom  and  thanksgiving  and  honour  and 
power  and  might  be  unto  our  God,  for  ever  and  ever,’  and  ‘  they 
serve  Him  day  and  night  in  His  temple.’  ” 

It  is  in  these  very  acts  of  worship  that  a  man  discovers 
himself,  as  he  knows  God,  loves  God,  serves  God.  Worship 
includes  all  that  relates  to  man  as  expressing  his  consciousness  of 
the  Fatherhood  of  God;  and  the  consciousness  of  his  own  son- 
ship.  In  this  way  men  come  to  know  that  they  have  sinned,  not 
against  law,  but  against  love,  and  thus  they  get  power  of 
restoration  to  a  state  of  Filial  Fellowship  with  God.  Worship  is 
adoration  born  of  knowledge,  reverence  born  of  love,  communion 
born  of  intimate  co-operation.  In  this  way  men  are  vitalised  and 
energised.  Their  very  motives,  impulses,  and  inspirations  are  in 
contact  with  creative  reality,  and  the  transformation  of  their 
lives  is  the  consequent  result.  When  such  men  work  out  in  a 
social  and  philanthropic  way  what  they  know,  and  feel,  they  are 
fulfilling  their  purpose  in  the  world  for  the  good  of  humanity  and 
the  glory  of  God. 

III.  Form  of  Worship. 

We  need  to  remember — (1)  That  which  really  matters  is  the 
Spirit,  for  there  is  no  worship  except  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  (2) 
That  the  Spirit  of  Religion  cannot  be  separated  from  its  form. 
As  the  body  is  the  instrument  of  the  Spirit,  so  must  there  be 
some  form  to  express  the  spirit  of  worship.  “  The  word  was 
made  flesh.”  (3)  That  the  form  of  worship  is  intended  to  help 
men  to  have  corporate  communion  with  God.  (4)  That  no 
1  form  of  worship  can  be  final,  so  long  as  God  goes  on  unfolding 
Himself  in  the  Spirit. 

In  considering  what  is  the  best  form  of  worship  to  meet  the 
needs  of  men  who  differ  in  taste  and  temperament,  we  are  helped 
if  we  examine  Christ’s  attitude  to  the  form  of  worship  of  His 
day.  We  find  that  He  went  to  the  Synagogue  to  worship;  and 
the  form  of  worship  there  was  so  simple,  that  a  band  of 
professionals  was  not  necessary  to  conduct  the  service  because 
of  its  many  intricacies.  A  layman  like  Himself  could  take  a 
prominent  part  in  the  service;  so  our  Christian  worship  should 
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conform  to  the  simplicity  and  naturalness  which  marked  Jesus 
Christ’s  own  devotional  practice. 

A  very  wonderful  service  in  the  Upper  Room  of  a  humble 
dwelling-house,  in  an  obscure  street,  is  recorded  in  Acts.  A 
group  of  men  and  women  were  gathered  together  for  worship, 
and  the  Spirit  of  God  blessed  them  in  a  wonderful  way.  The 
great  ceremonial,  altar,  priest,  grand  choir  and  musical  instru¬ 
ments  were  in  another  part  of  the  town.  That  is  worthy  of  note. 
Let  us  not  forget  one  simple  fact  of  history,  when  Christianity 
passed  out  of  Judea  to  Rome,  it  not  only  transformed  the  world, 
but  was  itself  transformed  by  the  world,  and  a  world  of  trouble 
was  born  at  that  time. 

The  Church  of  the  Empire  was  different  from  the  Church 
of  Judea;  and  the  Judean  type,  characterised  by  simplicity, 
freshness  and  naturalness,  had  to  give  way  to  the  Roman  typo, 
which  was  august,  stately,  and  awe-inspiring.  God  had  become 
King  again.  And  the  Bible  became  a  book  of  Laws;  sin  a 
rebellion,  pardon  a  great  favour.  Yes,  God  was  no  longer  like 
Jesus,  but  like  the  Emperor,  stern,  imperious,  autocratic,  distant, 
one  who  could  only  be  reached  through  private  secretaries,  or 
officials  in  long  robes,  and  whose  gifts  of  pardon  or  blessings  would 
take  a  long  time  'to  come  throught,  perhaps  even  failing  to  arrive. 
All  this  was  so  different  from  the  God  of  Jesus,  a  Father  mingling 
with  His  children.  The  conflict  has  continued  through  the 
centuries,  and  we  see  it  expressed  in  prophet  and  priest,  syna¬ 
gogue  and  temple,  inspirational  and  institutional  religion,  Jesus 
and  Sadducees,  free  and  liturgical  form  of  worship. 

Of  vital  importance  is  the  stubborn  fact  that  most  people 
in  this  world  form  their  ideas  of  God  from  the  way  the  Church 
teaches  them  to  draw  near  to  God.  The  public  presentation  of 
religion  in  public  worship  decides  for  most  people  their  idea  of 
religion.  And,  as  we  are  governed  by  our  ideals,  it  is  of  para¬ 
mount  importance  that  the  form  of  worship  we  use  should  help 
people  to  form  a  worthy  conception  of  God,  and  give  them  a 
decent  idea  of  religion.  Free  Churches  are  in  line  with  the  mind 
of  Jesus  Christ  regarding  their  form  of  worship;  we  can  serve 
the  people  of  our  land  best  by  carrying  on  in  the  future,  as  has 
been  our  custom  in  past  years.  I  do  not  see  the  need  of  drastic 
reforms  in  this  sphere  of  our  religious  life :  we  must  continue 
to  emphasise : — 

Preaching  as  the  leading  feature  in  public  worship.  Perhaps 
it  is  difficult  to  decide  what  preaching  is;  but  we  all  know  that 
the  preacher  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  declaring  how  man  may 
find  God,  and  when  that  duty  is  performed  in  sincerity  and  with 
humility,  genuine  worship  is  promoted  more  successfully  by  it 
than  by  anything  else.  Canon  Streeter  says,  “  People  are  not  tired 
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of  preaching,  but  of  inferior  preaching.”  The  new  Bishop  of 
Llandaff  is  calling  for  preachers,  and  the  Archbishop  of  York 
says  that  his  clergy  should  abandon  their  ten  minute  speeches, 
and  preach  for  at  least  thirty  minutes.  It  ill  behoves  us  to  dis¬ 
parage  preaching,  as  is  the  custom  of  many.  Instruction  always 
precedes  reformation,  and  we  should  guard  against  crowding  it 
out  of  our  order  of  service. 

Praise.  As  an  important  feature  in  our  form  of  worship 
Who  doubts  the  tremendous  power  for  good  in  the  singing  in 
the  Sanctuary  ?  Hymn-singing  with  worthy  accompaniment  helps 
everybody  to  draw  near  to  the  truth  of  God.  It  falls  short  of 
real  worship  to  allocate  the  singing  entirely  to  the  choir.  We  do 
that  in  concerts,  but  our  church  worship  is  not  an  entertainment. 

Prayer  as  an  important  part  of  worship.  The  responsibility 
of  preaching  is  on  the  minister ;  the  responsibility  of  praise  falls 
chiefly  on  the  congregation,  whilst  the  prayers  are'  the  united 
efforts  of  both  minister  and  people.  Provision  also  has  to  be 
made  for  collections.  Scripture  reading,  anthem-singing, 
voluntaries,  stewarding,  announcements,  &c.,  but  let  us  always 
remember  that  form  is  human,  it  is  at. our  command  to  “adapt, 
adopt,  and  improve  it.”  The  spirit  is  divine,  and  we  cannot  do 
as  we  like  with  that. 

As  Free  Churchmen,  we  should  use  our  freedom  in  making 
the  form  of  service  more  expressive  of  our  Spirit;  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  order  should  not  be  changed  if  there  is  agreement 
among  the  worshippers.  Whatever  the  form  may  be,  the 
essentials  of  worship  are,  order,  simplicity,  reverence,  freedom 
of  Spirit,  and  continuity  of  purpose.  The  really  vital  thing  to 
guard  against  is  that  the  form  shall  not  suppress  the  spirit  of 
fellowship  or  misrepresent  the  spirit  of  truth.  A  simple  service 
may  be  a  beautiful  service,  and  the  permanence  of  true  religion 
is  guaranteed  not  by  forms,  but  by  the  spirit  in  the  life  of  men. 
As  long  as  the  Spirit  is  with  us.  He  will  lead  us  to'  devise  worthy 
forms,  which,  after  all,  are  only  means  to  an  end. 

God  sends  His  teachers,  unto  every  age, 

To  every  Clime  and  race  of  Men, 

With  Revelation  filled  for  their  growth. 

And  shape  of  mind. 

,  J.  FRANCIS  JONES. 


The  Question  of  Authority  in 
Religion. 

The  question  of  Authority  in  Religion  has  been  ably  dealt  with 
by  Dr.  A.  J.  Nixon,  in  a  small  book  entitled  :  Priest  and 
Prophet  (Kingsgate  Press,  5s.  net).  I  can,  perhaps,  best  do 
justice  to  the  argument  of  the  book  by  recording  the  train  of 
thought  to  which  the  reading  of  it  gave  rise  in  my  own 
mind,  though,  in  doing  so,  I  do  not  saddle  Dr.  Nixon  with 
responsibility  for  all  the  ideas  expressed. 

We  are  living  in  a  great  age,  but  a  very  trying  and  exacting 
one.  It  would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  one  of  the  chief 
characteristics  of  our  time  is  the  repudiation  of  authority  and  the 
rise  of  private  judgment.  To-day  all  humanity’s  past  findings, 
even  the  most  sacred,  are  being  called  in  question.  All  religious 
conceptions  and  ^11  ethical  systems  are  being  subjected  to  a  sifting, 
searching  scrutiny.  There  are  many  who  say  to  us,  “  We  no 
longer  believe  as  our  fathers  believed,  and  our  ideas  as  to  what 
is  right  and  wrong,  moral  and  immoral,  are  quite  different  from 
theirs.  The  authorities  which  they  acknowledged  no  longer 
command  our  allegiance.  We  regard  ourselves  as  emancipated 
from  all  authority,  and  we  just  go  our  own  sweet  way.  We  act 
as  our  own  experience  dictates.”  In  days  gone  by  the  pronounce¬ 
ments  of  the  Church  on  all  moral  and  spiritual  issues  were 
regarded  as  final  and  authoritative  by  practically  the  whole  of 
Christendom,  but  that  is  most  assuredly  not  the  case  to-day.  At 
one  time  it  was  possible  to  settle  almost  any  moral  or  religious 
question  by  quoting  a  text  of  Scripture,  but  that  can  be  done  no 
longer.  A  year  or  two  ago,  I  was  asked  by  a  group  of  young 
people  to  state  the  case  for  God  and  immortality,  but  they  stipu¬ 
lated  that  I  was  not  to  appeal  either  to  the  teaching  of  the  Church 
or  to  that  of  Holy  Scripture — they  wished  me  to  “  give  reasons,” 
and  not  merely  to  “  quote  authorities.”  The  number  of  those 
who  are  prepared  to  take  their  religion  on  trust — on  authority — 
is  rapidly  diminishing.  Nowadays  all  the  old  authorities  are 
called  in  question — they  are  being  summoned  before  the  bar  of 
public  opinion  and  asked  to  justify  themselves.  This  challenging 
of  authority  is  conspicuous  in  every  department  of  human  affairs. 

True  as  all  this  is,  yet  it  is  equally  true  that  we  live  in  an 
age  when  authority  is  at  a  premium  and  private  judgment  at  a 
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discount.  The  seeming  confusion  arises  from  the  fact  that  we 
use  the  word  “  authority  ”  in  different  senses.  We  speak  of  an 
expert  on  any  subject  as  an  “  authority,”  and  there  never  was  a 
time  when  the  expert  was  surer  of  a  hearing  than  he  is  now. 
That  fact  is  very  significant.  While  the  present  generation  rejects 
dogmatic  pronouncements,  and  demurs  whenever  anyone — ^who¬ 
ever  he  is — demands  that  something  is  to  be  believed  or  done,  but 
can  give  no  other  reason  than  his  own  personal  authority;  yet 
it  is  prepared  to  bow  submissively  to  authority  that  is  reasonable, 
that  can  supply  credentials,  and  can  really  authenticate  itself. 
There  may  be  perils  in  this  modern  attitude,  but  it  is,  neverthe¬ 
less,  a  movement  in  the  right  direction. 

Look,  for  example,  at  the  political  realm.  There  is  an 
almost  world-wide  reaction  against  despotic  authority  in  govern¬ 
ment.  The  idea  of  the  divine  right  of  kings  is  as  dead  as  Queen 
Anne.  If  any  one  of  the  few  remaining  kings  of  the  world  sought 
to  revive  it,  his  kingship  would  not  last  a  week.  In  our  own  day 
we  have  seen  four  more  or  less  hoary  despotisms  collapse  like  a 
house  of  cards.  Even  in  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Abyssinia  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  grant  a  constitution.  Yet,  at  the 
same  time,  there  is  also  an  almost  world-wide  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  authority  of  a  properly  constituted  government,  a 
government  based  on  the  popular  will,  a  government  “  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people,”  must  at  all  costs  be  main¬ 
tained.  Thus  the  present  decisive  revolt  against  despotic 
authority  in  government  is  counterbalanced  by  an  equally 
decisive  recognition  of  reasonable  authority.  Despotic  authority 
is  rejected.  Reasonable  authority  is  admitted. 

The  authority  of  the  expert  is  of  this  reasonable  kind. 
There  is  nothing  despotic  in  it.  It  is  sometimes  alleged  that  men 

iof  science  are  exercising  over  us  to-day  an  authority  as  absolute 
as  that  once  exercised  over  Christendom  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome, 
and  that  their  pronouncements  are  accepted  as  submissively  as 
j  are  papal  encyclicals  by  devout  Catholics.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
J  there  is  nothing  in  common  between  the  authority  of  a  man  of 
science  and  that  of  the  Pope.  We  accept  what  a  man  of  science 
says,  not  just  because  he  says  it,  but  because  we  believe  that 
he  has  a  right  to  say  it,  and  can  actually  prove  what  he  says. 
When  our  astronomers,  with  complete  unanimity,  assure  us  that 
the  sun  is  ninety-three  million  miles  away,  we  accept  the  state¬ 
ment  as  true.  We  cannot  verify  it  ourselves,  but  we  believe  that 
it  can  be  verified  and  has  been  verified  again  and  again.  Similarly, 
we  accept  the  guidance  of  the  expert  in  literature  or  music  or  art 
or  medicine  or  engineering,  because  we  recognise  that  he  knows 
more  about  the  subject  than  we  do,  and  has  a  right  to  speak  on 
it  as  we  have  not.  His  authority  is  of  the  reasonable  kind. 
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Almost  everywhere,  despotic  authority  is  uncompromisingly 
rejected,  while  reasonable  authority  is  freely  admitted. 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  in  the  religious  realm  we  have 
to  face  the  fact  that  the  day  of  despotic  authority  has  gone,  and 
the  day  of  reasonable  authority  has  arrived.  With  this  new 
situation  both  Catholic  and  Protestant  have  to  reckon. 

The  Catholic  finds  his  despotic  authority  in  the  Pope.  The 
Vatican  Council  of  1870  decreed  that  when  the  Pope  speaks  ex 
cathedra  on  matters  of  faith  and  morals,  he  delivers  an  infallible 
judgment  to  which  all  the  faithful  must  submit,  without  question. 
No  valid  reasoji  is  given.  We  are  simply  told  that  he  is 
authoritative  because  he  is  authoritative — which  is  not  very 
illuminating,  but  sounds  rather  like  the  argumentation  of  a  child 
who  tells  us  that  a  thing  is  so  because  it  is  so.  Thus  the  Pope 
claims  an  authority  which  the  Apostle  Paul  would  never  have 
dreamt  of  claiming.  For  such  a  claim  there  is  no  religious  or 
scriptural  or  historical  or  philosophical  basis — it  is  pure  dogma. 
It  is  obvious  that  no  mere  man  can  ever  be  a  perfect  organ  of  the 
Spirit  of  God.  The  best  of  men,  even  in  their  moments  of  highest 
inspiration,  are  liable  to  err.  In  all  human  utterances,  however 
exalted  and  sublime,  there  is  the  dross  of  man’s  error  as  well  as 
the  pure  gold  of  eternal  truth.  That  any  man,  whoever  he  be, 
should  presume  to  dictate  to  his  Christian  brethren  on  all  matters 
of  faith  and  morals  is  an  altogether  intolerable  thing.  It  is  con¬ 
trary  to  the  genius  of  Christianity  to  suppose  that  any  one  has 
been  granted  a  monopoly  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  is  like  the 
wind  that  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  which  is  the  birthright  of 
all  who  have  been  born  again  in  Christ  unto  God.  We  must  never 
forget  our  debt  to  men  like  John  Hus  and  others  who  preferred 
to  go  to  the  stake  rather  than  submit  to  dictatorial,  tyrannical, 
ecclesiastical  authority,  and  who  thus  sacrificed  their  lives  for 
the  sake  of  witnessing  to  the  fact  of  the  individual’s  right  of 
direct  access  to  God.  All  authority  th.at  destroys  the 

SPIRITUAL  FREEDOM  OF  THE  INDIVIDUAL  IS  THE  NEGATION  OF  THE 

Gospel.  The  only  authority  which  the  Church  can  rightly  wield 
is  an  authority  that  is  akin,  not  to  that  of  the  despot,  but  to  that 
of  the  expert — the  authority  of  the  great  masters  of  the  spiritual 
life,  who  are  able  to  initiate  others  into  its  secrets,  because  they 
know  those  secrets  themselves. 

But  Protestants,  too,  have  their  infallible  authority,  for  some 
of  them  appeal  to  the  Bible  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the 
Catholic  appeals  to  the  Pope.  They  tell  us  that  our  business  is 
not  to  reason  or  to  examine  or  to  enquire,  but  simply  and  solely 
to  submit  to  the  Letter  of  Holy  Scripture  as  the  absolutely 
infallible  and  inerrant  authority  in  matters  of  faith  and  morals. 
Such, is  the  position  of  the  Fundamentalists.  It  is  a  sufficient 
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answer  to  point  out  that  the  biblical  writers  never  made — or 
dreamt  of  making — ^any  such  claim  for  themselves.  They  were 
human,  and  therefore  fallible,  like  the  rest  of  us.  There  is  con¬ 
sequently  a  human,  as  well  as  a  divine,  element  in  Scripture.  I 
yield  to  nobody  in  my  love  of  the  Bible,  or  in  my  appreciation  of 
its  intrinsic  spiritual  worth,  but  no  careful  and  honest  student  of 
Scripture  can  for  one  moment  assert  that  it  is  infallible  and 
inerrant.  The  only  valid  proof  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  is 
its  power  to  inspire — and  it  easily  survives  that  test.  The 
inspiration,  however,  is  to  be  sought,  not  in  the  letter,  but  in  the 
spiritual  experience  that  lies  behind  the  record.  The  rays  of  a 
prehistoric  sun  sleep  in  coal,  so  that  there  is  potential  warmth  in 
a  piece  of  coal,  but  the  warmth  is  actually  felt  only  when  those 
rays  are  released  by  burning  the  coal.  So  a  truly  divine  ardour 
sleeps  in  the  letter  of  Holy  Scripture,  but  its  power  is  felt  only 
when  the  letter  is  truly  interpreted,  and  its  spiritual  meaning  is 
realised  in  living  experience.  To  get  at  the  spiritual  meaning  of 
Holy  Scripture,  we  have  to  find  our  way  through  the  letter  to  the 
life  and  spirit  which  gave  it  birth.  As  has  been  truly  said,  the 
Bible  is  a  means  of  grace,  but  it  is  not  grace  itself.^  The  authority 
of  the  Bible  is  akin,  not  to  that  of  the  despot,  but  to  that  of  the 
expert.  It  is  a  record  of  the  deepest  religious  experience  of 
mankind.  It  tells  us  how  to  sound  the  depths  of  spiritual 
experience,  and  how  to  scale  the  heights  of  moral  and  spiritual 
elevation.  Its  authority  lies  solely  in  the  intrinsic  worth  of  its 
message,  and  in  its  power  to  guide  and  inspire  all  who  will  take 
trouble  to  understand  it. 

To  seek  an  absolute,  infallible  authority  in  religion  outside 
the  soul  is  to  seek  the  living  amongst  the  dead.  It  cannot  be 
found  in  an  institution  like  the  Church  or  the  Papacy,  or  in  a 
book  like  the  Old  Testament  or  the  New. 

The  attitude  of  our  Lord  on  this  question  of  authority  is 
illuminating.  He  never  sought  to  exercise  a  despotic  authority, 
and  yet  He  made  His  authority  felt  in  men’s  hearts  and  minds. 
He  never  prefaced  any  word  of  His  with  the  blunt  assertion  that 
He  was  the  Son  of  God,  the  long-looked- for  Messiah,  and  that, 
therefore,  anything  He  said  must  be  accepted  by  His  hearers  just 
because  it  was  He  who  said  it.  Making  no  claims  whatsoever  for 
His  Person,  He  won  the  spontaneous  recognition  of  His  authority 
as  a  moral  and  spiritual  guide,  as  one  thoroughly  at  home  with 
God  and  with  the  things  of  the  Spirit,  by  the  sheer  intrinsic 
worth  of  His  spiritual  message  and  the  sublime  witness  of  His 
character.  There  never  was  a  less  dogmatic,  or  a  more  reasonable 
and  persuasive  teacher  than  Jesus  Christ.  He  never  demanded  of 
men  that  they  accept  a  statement  of  His  simply  because  He  made 
IH.  Wheeler  Robinson,  The  Christian  Experience  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
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it.  He  never  asked  men  to  shut  their  eyes  and  open  their  mouths 
while  He  thrust  truth  down  their  throats.  He  never  sought  to 
blindfold  His  audience  or  to  coerce  belief.  He  always 
endeavoured  to  make  men  feel  the  utter  reasonableness,  the 
obvious  truth,  of  His  message.  His  attitude  was  ever  one  of 
appeal.  He  urged  men  to  examine  His  message  with  both  their 
eyes  and  with  all  their  understanding,  to  sift  it,  to  search  it,  to 
scrutinize  it,  to  test  it,  to  apply  it,  and  then  to  judge  for  them¬ 
selves  whether  or  not  it  was  true.  All  the  way  through  His 
teaching.  He  revealed  His  awareness  that  moral  and  religious 
truth  can  actually  reach  men  only  as  they  inwardly  perceive  that 
it  is  true.  In  this  department,  men  can  be  led,  but  not  driven; 
they  must  be  convinced,  they  cannot  be  coerced.  The  gospels 
testify  that  again  and  again  people  were  amazed  when  they  heard 
Christ  speak.  He  needed  no  external  authorities  to  authenticate 
His  words — they  carried  their  own  authentication.  There  was  in 
them  an  inherent,  self-evidencing,  convicting,  and  convincing 
power.  They  conveyed  their  own  authoritative  message  to  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  hearers.  As  people  listened  to  Him,  they 
felt,  instinctively  and  spontaneously,  that  they  had  heard  living 
truth  which  gripped  the  mind,  moved  the  heart,  and  roused  the 
will.  They  realised  that  the  teaching  of  Jesus  came  quick  and 
powerful,  not  out  of  a  book,  but  straight  out  of  a  full  heart  that 
vibrated  to  the  Spirit  of  God.  Thus  they  became  conscious  of  the 
majesty  of  the  Teacher  and  of  the  force  of  His  words.^  They 
knew  that  they  were  in  touch  with  an  expert  who  could  reveal  to 
them  the  deep  things  of  God  because  He  was  familiar  with  them 
Himself. 

Our  Lord  was  aware  that  the  only  authority  that  a  man  can 
really  acknowledge  is  an  authority  which  he  finds  in  his  own  soul. 
And  what  is  that?  It  is  simply  the  voice  of  God  in  the  soul — the 
moral  will  of  God  immanent  in  man,  but  yet  transcendent  in  that 
it  comes  to  him,  is  something  given  in  experience.  It  was  to  that 
that  Christ  raiade  his  appeal.  When,  for  example,  I  am  told  that 
I  ought  to  be  true  and  not  false,  pure  and  not  licentious,  generous 
and  not  selfish,  brave  and  not  a  coward,  I  ask  for  no  proof  and 
I  demand  no  authority — the  statement  proves  itself  in  my  soul, 
it  authenticates  itself  in  my  soul.  It  is  characteristic  of  all  moral 
truth  that  it  proves  itself  and  demands  acceptance.  We  all  know 
that  we  ought  to  do  what  is  right  (even  though  our  ideas  of  what 
is  right  may  need  correction).  That  "  ought  ”  is  the  biggest  thing 
in  man.  It  is  in  that  “  ought  ”  that  the  Spirit  of  God  and  the 
spirit  of  man  most  certainly  meet.  To  that  “  ought  ”  a  man  knows 
he  should  submit,  and  that  in  submission  to  it  he  will  find  his 
fullest  freedom.  In  some  strange  way,  we  are  conscious  in  our 
2  Bengel  on  Matthew  vii.  29. 
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inner  life  of  a  Spiritual  Power,  not  ourselves,  that  makes  for 
righteousness,  and  that  demands  righteousness  of  us.  We  are 
conscious  of  Another  Will,  acting  upon  us,  impressing  itself 
upon  us.  In  the  secret  depths  of  our  inner  life  we  meet  a  visitor 
from  a  higher  world.  We  hear  the  Divine  Voice  within  the  soul. 
We  are  conscious  of  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  of  God  to  our 
spirits.  In  this  experience  we  touch  absolute  reality.  It  is  here, 
and  not  in  any  institution  (however  august),  and  not  in  any 
book  (however  sacred),  that  the  real  authority  for  the  moral  and 
religious  life  is  found.  The  vital  nerve  of  Christianity  is  the 
inner  witness  of  the  Spirit  of  God  to  the  spirit  of  man.  When 
once  a  man  has  had  a  real  experience  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in 
action  in  his  inner  life,  he  is  independent  of  all  ecclesiastical  and 
statutory  authority — ^his  religion  is  rooted  and  grounded  in  his 
own  soul,  in  his  own  direct  and  immediate  experience  of  the 
living  God.  In  the  last  resort,  that  is  the  only  kind  of  religion 
that  is  worth  having. 

It  is  the  supreme  merit  of  Dr.  Nixon’s  book  that  he  has  made 
clear  to  us  the  essentially  prophetic  character  of  Christianity. 
With  a  wealth  of  historical  illustration,  he  has  shown  that  all 
through  the  Christian  ages  there  has  never  been  a  time  when  the 
Church  was  entirely  without  its  “  prophets  ’’—men  who  stood  for 
the  inner  witness  of  the  Spirit  against  a  mere  priestly,  institutional 
Christianity.  He  contends  that  the  Free  Churches  are  peculiarly 
fitted  to  bear  prophetic  witness.  That  is  true,  though  it  must  not 
be  supposed  that  the  Free  Churches  have  any  monopoly  in  this 
realm.  There  is,  after  all,  an  essentially  prophetic  element  in 
Catholic  piety  at  its  best,  for  a  man’s  religion  is  often  vastly 
superior  both  to  his  theology  and  to  his  ecclesiology.  The  really 
vital  factor  in  the  religious  life  of  the  truly  devout  Catholic  is  not 
his  acceptance  of  papal  infallibility,  or  his  submission  to  priestly 
authority  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  but  his  own  personal  experience 
of  the  Living  Christ.  Further,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
however  superior  prophetic  religion  may  be  to  priestly  religion, 
yet  the  world  needs  true  priests  as  well  as  true  prophets.  For 
just  as  the  true  prophet  is  one  through  whom  God  approaches 
men,  so  the  true  priest  is  one  through  whom  men  are  assisted  in 
their  approach  to  God.  We  Free  Churchmen  may  have  been 
fairly  strong  on  the  prophetic  side,  but,  alas!  our  true  priestly 
functions  are  often  but  meanly  fulfilled. 

L.  H.  MARSHALL. 


Faith  and  Order. 

'  I  'vVO  important  congresses  have  met  in  recent  years,  at  Stock- 
1  holm  and  at  Lausanne.  From  the  former,  interest  in  the 
life  and  work  of  Christians  has  been  excited;  the  latter  deals 
with  matters  which  are  not  at  first  sight  so  attractive  or  useful, 
faith  and  order.  '  Yet  while  a  child  can  appreciate  at  once  the 
beauty  of  the  flower  and  the  taste  of  the  fruit,  even  that  child 
can  soon  be  led  to  understand  that  flower  and  fruit  must  be 
upheld  by  a  stem,  must  be  nourished  through  leaf  and  root. 
For  Church  life  and  Church  work,  there  must  be  Christian 
faith  and  some  order. 

As  there  is  such  variety  in  Christendom  on  all  these  points, 
conference  is  now  taking  place  on  them  all ;  and  it  seems  probable 
that  every  five  years  a  few  hundred  people  will  come  together  to 
consult  frankly  on  one  or  other  pair  of  these  four  topics.  The 
method  adopted  at.  Edinburgh  for  missions,  and  at  Birmingham 
for  Copec,  is  likely  to  be  used  again,  so  that  considered  reports 
may  guide  the  discussions.  Therefore  careful  preparation  is 
needful,  to  see  that  the  enquiries  shall  not  evade  real  issues,  and 
shall  be  conducted  with  wisdom  and  frankness.  Already  the 
International  Critical  Commentary  has  shown  that  there  can  be 
profitable  literary  co-operation  between  scholars  of  different 
nations,  and  of  different  ecclesiastical  groups.  And  this  method 
has  been  improved  by  the  Lausanne  promoters,  in  bringing  such 
scholars  face  to  face  after  preliminary  mutual  criticism. 

Thus,  for  two  years  past,  a  band  of  teachers  has  been 
organised  to  study  together  the  doctrine  of  Grace.  They  have 
been  drawn  from  many  countries  and  confessions;  the  Eastern 
Orthodox  Churches  have  contributed  two  Russians  and  a  Greek; 
Lutherans  have  been  represented  from  Denmark,  Hanover, 
Alsace,  and  Hesse;  Calvinists  have  appeared  from  Hungary, 
Switzerland,  France,  Scotland;  Episcopalians  from  Oxford, 
Cambridge  and  New  York;  a  Congregationalist  from  Mansfield, 
a  Presbyterian  from  New  York,  and  a  Methodist  from  Ohio 
have  given  Free  Church  views.  An  outsider  has  been  good 
enough  to  say  that  such  an  assembly  of  theologians  is  most 
distinguished;  and  our  readers  will  be  able  within  this  year  to 
judge  the  value  of  their  thinking  and  discussion,  in  a  volume  to 
be  published  by  the  Student  Christian  Movement. 

Hitherto,  only  a  Report  is  available,  to  which  the  whole  band 
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has  set  its  signature.  As  this  will  be  included  in  the  volume,  it 
will  be  easy  to  see  how  much  unanimity  has  been  achieved.  The 
first  report  at  Lausanne,  three  years  ago,  evinced  a  full  agree¬ 
ment  on  what  was  the  message  of  God  to  His  world,  to  be 
delivered  by  His  Church.  Man  is  so  quarrelsome  that  we  are 
far  too  prone  to  rush  hastily  past  agreements,  to  fasten  on 
differences;  we  ought  to  recall  with  thankfulness  the  clear  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Gospel,  as  apprehended  in  every  quarter  consulted. 
The  Report  from  the  theologians  at  Gloucester  to  the  Continua¬ 
tion  Committee  at  High  Leigh  now  considers  one  subject  that 
has  been  a  veritable  apple  of  discord  for  over  fourteen  centuries; 
it  will  introduce  a  series  of  studies  both  expository,  historical,  and 
constructive.  Two  general  conclusions  deserve  attention. 

First,  there  seems  to  have  been  over-definition,  at  least  twice, 
when  lawyers  got  to  work  on  Christian  doctrine.  Augustine  of 
Africa  contradicted  nearly  all  previous  Christian  thinking  on  the 
subject  of  Grace,  and  led  the  West  down  an  avenue  which  the 
East  utterly  neglected,  and  still  refuses  to  explore.  Calvin, 
pursuing  the  lines  laid  anew  by  Luther  and  Zwingli, 
systematised  the  experiences  of  the  apostle  Paul  and  of 
Augustine,  in  a  way  that  legalised  Grace  itself,  and  at  once 
evoked  hearty  dissent  from  the  Anabaptists  and  the  Dutch,  then 
presently  from  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Methodists. 
To-day,  our  theologians  imply  plainly  that  these  great  theologians 
of  earlier  days  have  been  wise  beyond  what  was  written,  have 
generalised  as  if  their  experience  was  universal  and  their  logic 
impeccable,  and  have  riveted  a  yoke  on  the  neck  of  some  Churches 
which  many  are  unable  to  bear.  They  suggest  that  within  one 
Church  there  ought  to  be  room  for  Whitefield  and  for  Wesley, 
for  Gadsby  of  Manchester  and  for  Clifford  of  London ;  and  that 
no  statement  of  Faith  which  would  trouble  either  extreme  of 
true  evangelicals,  ought  to  be  made  binding  on  any  Church. 

And  secondly,  much  definition  was  in  terms  of  a  philosophy 
that  is  obsolete,  while  the  discussion  was  on  lines  now  regarded 
as  illegitimate.  It  is  an  effort  to  understand  what  the  Scholastics 
were  talking  about;  while  mastering  their  dialect  of  Nominalism, 
Realism,  Conceptualism,  does  not  open  the  door  to  much  profitable 
thought.  Moreover,  while  they  professed  to  follow  Aristotle, 
they  did  not  follow  him  in  his  search  for  facts,  or  his  testing 
theories  by  facts.  Much  of  the  dogmatic  teaching,  not  only  of 
Aquinas  and  Anselm,  but  also  of  Cyril  and  Leo  and  Augustine 
before  them,  of  Luther  and  Calvin  after  them,  is  vitiated  by  a 
method  now  abandoned  in  all  other  departments  of  learning. 
Formulas  drawn  up  then,  might  well  be,  not  re-examined,  but 
set  aside;  and  the  problems  might  well  be  thought  out  by  modern 
methods,  with  results  stated  in  modern  terms. 
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In  effect,  this  is  what  the  Gloucester  theologians  have  done 
with  Augustine,  Luther  and  Calvin ;  they  have  had  the  courage 
to  face  the  facts  afresh,  and  while  well  aware  of  what  those 
classic  leaders  thought  and  said,  they  have  regarded  them  like 
David  who  served  his  own  generation  by  the  will  of  God,  then 
fell  asleep.  The  average  intelligent  man  can  read  the  Gloucester 
Report,  and  find  it  couched  in  language  not  highly  technical,  not 
fifth-century  nor  sixteenth-century,  but  twentieth-century;  and 
he  will  find  not  an  awe-stricken  phrase  about  Inscrutability,  but 
a  plain  confession  that  here  is  a  problem  which  has  baffled  the 
wisest  men  for  thousands  of  years,  and  is  not  likely  ever  to  be 
solved :  meantime  we  have  to  accept  the  sovereignty  of  God  and 
the  responsibility  of  man. 

Two  problems,  however,  did  emerge,  which  seem  quite 
possible  of  solution.  Both  were  plainly  stated  at  High  Leigh,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  new  Committee  of  Theologians  will 
face  at  least  one  of  them  promptly.  Here  is  one :  Is  there 
anything  special  about  Grace  when  it  is  mediated  through  a  man 
ordained  by  a  bishop  in  the  apostolical  succession?  Here  is  the 
other ;  As  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  benefit  of  the 
Sacraments  can  be  appropriated  only  by  faith,  what  is  the  good 
of  infant  baptism? 

There  are  questions  about  Order,  to  which  we  may  return 
again,  but  there  is  one  very  practical  issue  that  needs  attention 
by  Baptists.  Whether  at  Lausanne,  at  Maloja,  at  Miirren,  at 
High  Leigh,  Baptists  have  hardly  been  represented.  This  is  not 
fair  to  ourselves,  to  other  Christians,  to  the  special  truths  we 
uphold. 

Be  sure  as  to  the  facts.  Baptists  were  invited  to  be  repre¬ 
sented,  and  at  one  stage  Dr.  J.  E.  Roberts  of  Manchester  and 
Glasgow  did  attend  from  the  Baptist  Union.  We  allowed  him 
to  be  left  without  a  colleague,  with  credentials  so  dubious  as  to 
disquiet  him.  Baptists  across  the  Atlantic  were  equally  hesitating, 
some  declining  altogether  to  send,  others  adopting  the  familiar 
American  attitude  of  sending  to  observe  but  not  to  participate. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  at  any  meeting  of  the  Continuation  Com¬ 
mittee  three  Baptists  have  been  present;  while  Anglicans, 
Congregationalists,  Lutherans,  Methodists,  Orthodox,  have  res¬ 
ponded  freely  to  the  invitations.  We  have  risked  being  thought 
impervious  to  ideas,  self-sufficient,  suspicious,  indifferent  to 
brotherhood.  We  have  put  one  or  two  Baptists  in  the  awkward 
position  of  having  to  be  constantly  on  the  alert  lest  they  should 
be  thought  acquiescing,  so  that  they  risked  being  deemed  captious 
and  self-assertive. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  greatly  misled  other  communions 
as  to  the  relative  importance  of  Baptists.  One  intelligent  lawyer 
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had  real  ground  for  thinking  that  Seventh-Day  Baptists  were  a 
very  numerous  body.  A  high  Anglican  dignitary  thought  that 
there  were  seven  thousand  Baptists  in  America,  and  it  took  three 
minutes  to  convince  him  that  the  statement  was  seven  millions. 
Is  it  fair  to  let  false  impressions  persist?  Is  it  not  wise  to  insist 
on  the  fact  that  Baptists  are  found  in  every  country  of  Europe, 
and  to  illustrate  the  fact  by  sending  Baptists  from  every  country 
to  Lausanne  at  the  next  full  Conference?  If  500  members  are 
to  be  there,  representing  all  Christendom  outside  the  Roman 
communion,  what  should  be  the  Baptist  quota?  Three? 

Abstention  last  time  led  to  the  natural  result  that  Baptist 
testimony  was  hardly  heard,  and  was  not  read.  We  put  in  a  long 
document,  too  long  as  it  may  now  appear,  and  it  was  filed  away 
without  being  read  aloud,  and  was  not  printed  for  others  to  read. 
By  this  time  most  people  know  what  Anglicans  believe,  and  on 
what  terms  they  want  to  unite.  How  many  people  know  what 
Baptists  believe,  and  how  we  would  unite?  Do  the  Lutherans 
know?  or  the  Greeks?  or  the  Moravians?  Nay,  do  even  the 
Scotch  know,  or  the  Anglicans?  If  not,  we  have  a  fair  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  state  our  views,  and  to  claim  attention  to  them.  Perhaps 
our  own  statesmen  will  draw  up  a  compact  statement,  and 
courteously  invite  explicit  attention.  It  is  for  such  purposes  that 
the  Lausanne  Conference  was  called,  and  that  its  Continuation 
Committee  is  working. 

W.  T.  WHITLEY. 


KIRKBY  WOODHOUSE  church  was  founded  in  1754. 
Early  members  were  from  the  Booth  family,  and  Abraham 
Booth  was  in  charge  from  1760  till  he  changed  his  views  as  to 
Election.  A  pewter  cup  was  used  for  the  communion  service 
till  individual  cups  were  introduced  this  century.  The  old  cup 
passed  into  the  possession  of  John  Topham,  bom  1833,  secretary 
of  the  church,  who  occupied  the  house  which  had  been  used  by 
the  Booths.  In  1908  he  gave  it  to  Bernard  Booth  Granger,  of 
Nottingham,  descended  from  the  family.  In  1931  it  is  presented 
by  him  to  the  Baptist  Historical  Society,  and  will  be  lodged  in 
its  library. 

JOHN  CRAGG  was  born  of  Baptist  parents  in  1688.  At 
the  age  of  seventy-five  he  was  bedridden  in  Thurlaston,  three 
miles  from  Earl  Shilton,  where  a  Baptist  church  had  existed  since 
1651.  Elder  Richard  Green  and  his  people  apparently,  did  not  look 
after  this  outlying  member,  and  he  was  christened  in.  bed  on 
19  November. 


John  Miles  in  Wales. 

The  following  notes  are  largely  drawn  from  the  books  of  Dr. 

Thomas  Richards,  librarian  at  Bangor,  with  gleanings  from 
a  study  in  Welsh  by  the  late  Thomas  Shankland,  his  predecessor. 
Both  agree  in  recognizing  the  great  service  of  the  man  to 
Baptists  in  South  Wales,  no  less  than  in  New  England,  whither 
he  led  most  of  his  church. 

John  Miles  came  of  a  family  long  resident  near  Llanigon  in 
Brecon.  His  father,  Walter,  lived  at  Newton  (probably  the 
hamlet  between  Clifford  and  Bodorddyn,  as  the  mother  was  living 
at  Clifford  in  1649;  but  conceivably  the  Newton  near  Olchon) 
where  John  was  bom  in  1620  or  1621.  For  on  18  March,  1636, 
when  entered  at  Brazenose  College,  Oxford,  he  was  declared  to 
be  fifteen  years  old,  and  his  father  to  be  “  plebs.”  This  may 
imply  a  working  fanner,  and  certainly  rules  out  armigerous 
descent.  But  the  fact  of  John  being  sent  to  Oxford  suggests  that 
he  was  looked  upon  as  likely  to  take  holy  orders ;  there  certainly 
was  a  revival  of  religion  at  this  time  and  place. 

The  society  at  Brazenose  numbered  about  200,  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  Samuel  Radcliffe,  whose  memory  is  perpetuated  in 
the  Camera  opposite.  The  drill  given  must  have  been  thorough, 
for  in  1673  over  in  New  England,  Miles  was  teaching  Latin, 
Greek,  Hebrew  and  English,  with  Rhetoric,  Arithmetic  and 
Writing. 

With  the  outbreak  of  civil  war,  and  the  conversion  of 
Oxford  into  a  garrison,  the  last  opportunity  for  study  there 
vanished.  Most  young  men  of  twenty-two  would  see  their  duty 
to  fight  for  their  cause,  and  it  would  appear  that  ultimately  he 
became  a  captain.  But  this  raises  questions  by  no  means 
answered  yet.  First,  was  he  for  King  or  for  Parliament;  his 
name  has  not  been  traced  on  any  muster-roll  at  all.  Second,  was 
he  ordained  before  or  after  he  took  the  sword;  no  record  has 
been  discovered.  In  those  times  many  exceptional  things 
happened,  and  many  registers  were  kept  irregularly.  On  the 
other  hand,  such  registers  as  do  survive  have  been  most  carefully 
examined,  and  often  printed.  The  name  of  John  Miles  has  not 
been  identified  at  all.  In  1648,  however,  there  was  a  second 
civil  war,  with  a  stand  made  for  the  king  at  Pembroke.  This 
brought  a  detachment  of  the  New-Model  Army  under  Cromwell 
across  Glamorgan  in  1648.  And  thus  Miles  came  into  contact 
with  Baptists. 
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Next  year  he  and  his  friend  Thomas  Proud  went  to  London, 
apparently  after  a  visit  from  William  Consett  and  Edward 
Drapes.  It  has  often  excited  surprise  that  they  did  not  go  to 
their  compatriot  William  Kiffin,  who  had  been  known  now  some 
eight  years.  But  Kiffin  was  not  yet  important,  it  is  only  his  later 
life  brought  him  to  the  front.  The  leading  church  was  one  which 
had  acquired  fine  premises  in  the  City,  the  old  Glass  House  on 
Broad  Street.  In  1643  it  had  as  its  leader  Thomas  Gunn,  from  a 
Separatist  church  of  1621.  There  is  no  other  church  of  which 
we  have  such  a  list  of  members : — William  Conset,  who  appears 
in  every  Baptist  document  of  the  time;  William  Draper,  soon 
to  hold  high  office  in  the  army  to  conquer  Ireland;  Edward 
Cresset,  soon  to  be  prominent  at  the  Charterhouse;  Joseph 
Stafford;  Edward  Roberts,  of  whom  more  directly;  Captain 
Sir  John  Harman;  Robert  Bowes;  Peter  Scutt,  soon  to  be 
secretary  for  all  the  London  churches;  Robert  Doyley,  soon 
to  be  colonel  in  the  Irish  army ;  T.  Harrison;  Richard  Bartlett* 
Henry  Grigg;  Edward  Green;  John  Brady;  Edward  Druitt; 
Richard  Graves ;  William  Combey ;  Thomas  Carter ;  Robert 
Steynor;  Peter  Row;  Robert  Cherry;  Ralph  Mainwaring; 
William  Haines;  Nathan  Allen;  William  Chassey;  Samuel 
Tull;  John  Mildmay.  All  these  are  known  as  members  in 
1650,  and  no  other  church  in  London  took  anything  like  such 
a  part  as  did  this  Glass  House  church.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
the  presence  of  Edward  Roberts  was  an  additional  reason,  for 
though  Dr.  Richards  warns  us  against  identifying  him  with  a 
West  Glamorgan  man  who  did  some  sporadic  preaching  in 
Monmouthshire,  Roberts  was  employed  by  his  church  to  write 
to  the  churches  which  resulted  from  this  visit. 

Miles  spent  a  fortnight  in  London,  was  baptized  on 
profession  of  his  faith,  and  the  church  recorded  that  his  coming 
was  an  answer  to  prayer  for  home  missionaries.  In  all  their 
own  long  roll,  only  young  Drapes  seemed  gifted  that  way;  now 
they  had  a  cultured  Oxford  man,  qualified  to  break  new  ground 
by  his  Welsh  language  in  a  field  peculiarly  needy.  He  was 
sent  back  with  their  endorsement,  and  he  started  work  at  once. 
Within  a  year,  however,  he  obtained  a  second  appointment  of 
a  very  different  kind. 

The  Rump  Parliament  passed  an  Act  on  22  February, 
1649/50,  for  the  better  propagation  and  preaching  of  the  gospel 
in  Wales.  Seventy-one  officers,  esquires  and  gentlemen  were 
commissioned ;  committees  of  them  were  empowered  to  hear  any 
complaint  against  ministers,  and  if  proved,  to  eject  them;  to 
re-arrange  all  ecclesiastical  revenues ;  to  appoint  to  vacant 
charges  or  to  itinerancies,  such  men  as  were  approved  by  a 
quorum  from  a  committee  of  twenty-five  ministers.  Among  these 
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Approvers  was  Miles.  It  may  possibly  be  that  he  was  in 
episcopal  orders,  or  it  may  be  that  the  Rump  spoke  loosely  in 
terming  him  a  minister.  For  this  examination  work,  he  was 
paid  £100  a  year.  The  Act  was  to  expire  on  24  March,  1652/3. 

In  this  way  Miles  got  to  know  promising  preachers,  and 
he  enlisted  some  of  them  for  his  own  Baptist  work;  Walter 
Prosser  of  Llanigon  and  David  Davies  of  Gelligaer  were 
decidedly  useful. 

He  himself  started  a  Baptist  church  at  Ilston  in  Gower;  and 
its  church  book  enabled  Joshua  Thomas  in  1790  to  publish  an 
account  of  how  he  built  up  a  strong  Association,  managing 
churches  at  Aston,  the  Hay  on  the  Wye  (near  his  birthplace?), 
Llantrissent  and  Abergavenny  on  the  Usk,  and  Caermarthen. 
The  work  was  done  in  consultation  with  Glass-house,  and  Miles 
went  in  1651  to  attend  a  general  meeting  called  at  the  suggestion 
of  leading  Baptists  in  the  Irish  army. 

When  the  Act  expired,  a  wider  arrangement  was  made  for 
England  also  on  lines  adapted  from  the  Welsh;  and  Miles 
continued  to  act,  but  now  as  part  of  a  larger  machine.  This 
roused  the  ire  of  the  Quakers,  who  regarded  it  as  trammeling 
the  Spirit;  and  they  were  particularly  hard  on  men  for  taking 
State  pay.  Miles  vigorously  defended  himself,  but  he  presently 
became  more  vulnerable,  taking  office  as  a  Lecturer  at  Llanelly, 
and  a  fresh  salary  of  £40  from  the  impropriate  tithes.  Feeling 
ran  high,  and  a  meeting  of  Baptists  was  convened  at  Brecon 
on  29  July,  1656,  when  others  appeared  from  his  native  district, 
the  Wye  valley  at  Bredwardine  and  Hereford,  besides  Cludock. 
Miles  had  prepared  an  Antidote  against  the  infection  of  the 
times,  and  this  was  adopted  and  printed  in  London;  it  strongly 
upheld  the  public  pay  system,  for  the  continuance  of  which  Miles 
had  thanked  Cromwell  earlier  that  year. 

He  took  a  third  step  in  1657,  accepting  the  living  of  Ilston, 
taking  tithes  of  the  parish,  plus  £40  from  Eglwys  Ilan  instead 
of  the  £40  he  had  earned  at  Llanelly,  plus  £20  from  the  prebend 
of  Whitchurch.  No  one  seems  to  have  twitted  him  with  the  fact 
that  acceptance  of  a  parish  post  involved  the  duty  of  christening 
all  infants  in  the  parish.  From  this  point  of  vantage  he  continued 
to  superintend  all  the  affairs  of  the  Association,  on  a  centralized 
Strict  and  Particular  basis. 

Even  on  26  March,  1660,  he  felt  secure  enough  to  enter  his 
son  John  at  New  Inn  Hall  in  Oxford;  but  on  24  July  William 
Houghton  obtained  an  order  under  the  Great  Seal  to  occupy  the 
Ilston  living;  and  an  act  of  September  made  it  clear  that  this 
was  legal.  The  Baptist  church  book  shows  the  last  baptism  on 
12  August. 

Three  years  passed  before  Miles  saw  his  way  clearly.  Under 
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the  Elizabethan  Conventicle  Act,  all  Baptist  meetings  were  illegal, 
and  every  worshipper  risked  prison  and  fine,  every  leader  risked 
exile  or  death.  And  this  was  no  dead  letter,  hundreds  of  men 
being  thrown  into  jail.  Roger  Williams  had  founded  a  plantation 
at  Providence,  and  in  1663  John  Clarke  obtained  for  it  a  most 
liberal  charter.  Miles  therefore  followed  the  order  to  the 
disciples,  and  fled  from  persecution  to  another  place.  Yet  it 
was  no  disorderly  flight;  he  and  part  of  his  church  with  their 
records  made  their  exodus  across  waters  wider  than  the  Red 
Sea.  They  settled  eight  miles  east  of  Providence,  and  as  it 
proved,  within  the  Old  Colony.  Little  did  they  know  how  the 
descendants  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  had  forgotten  their  fathers' 
principles,  and  had  fallen  in  with  the  rigid  uniformity  of  the 
Puritans  of  Massachusetts.  They  imagined  there  was  room  for 
them  at  Rehoboth,  and  only  after  four  years  of  disillusionment, 
culminating  in  a  fine  at  Plymouth,  did  they  move  and  set  up  a 
new  Swanzey. 

His  work  in  Wales  was  over.  Under  a  new  Conventicle  Act 
his  articulated  Association  could  not  function;  an  agreement  of 
1666  shows  new  friendships  with  less  pronounced  Baptists.  Had 
it  not  been  for  a  second  adherent  at  Olchon,  planting  a  new 
church  at  Rhydwilym  when  the  Act  expired,  there  would  hardly 
have  been  the  score  of  licences  applied  for  in  1672. 


HADDOCK  OF  LEIGH-ON-SEA.  In  the  burial-ground 
of  the  parish  church  at  Leigh  on  the  Thames  is  a  monument 
erected  by  Admiral  Sir  Richard  Haddock.  This  naval  family 
includes  his  son.  Admiral  Nicholas,  1686-1746;  himself  who 
died  at  the  age  of  85  on  26  January,  1714/5,  controller  of  the 
navy;  his  father.  Captain  William,  who  died  22  September,  1667, 
aged  60;  his  grandfather.  Captain  Richard,  who  died  22  May, 
1660,  aged  79.  This  founder  of  the  family  was  a  Baptist. 
Other  Baptists  in  the  family  were  Joan,  expelled  from 
Enniscorthy  in  1653/4;  Leonard,  who  attended  the  Assembly  in 
1656;  Foreman,  who  attended  the  Assembly  in  1749  and  1/51, 
from  Horsleydown. 

JAMES  SMITH,  whose  career  as  treasurer  of  the  New 
Connexion  Academy  was  traced  last  April,  used  a  seal  about 
the  size  of  a  shilling,  having  in  its  centre  a  device  which  resembles 
the  sails  of  a  windmill,  superimposed  over  a  three-leaved  clover. 
Above,  IV;  on  the  two  sides,  DG;  below,  JS  in  Gothic  script. 
It  has  remained  in  the  family,  until  Mr.  B.  B.  Granger  has 
presented  it  to  our  Society.  The  meaning  of  the  letters  and 
symbol  has  been  forgotten ;  can  anyone  tell  ? 


Early  Baptists  at  Nottingham. 

The  story  of  Baptist  life  in  Nottingham  is  somewhat  intricate, 
and  it  shows  two  or  three  lines  of  development. 

The  earliest  reference  is  by  George  Fox,  who  in  1650  and 
1654  met  Baptists  there,  under  Rice  Jones.  They  were  evidently 
of  the  oldest  type,  the  General  Baptists,  whose  leader  in 
Amsterdam  and  Holland  in  1612  had  been  Thomas  Helwys  of 
Basford.  In  1656  a  meeting  was  held  at  Stamford,  when  John 
Kirby  was  apparently  Elder ;  he  promised  to  stir  up  “  Winford 
&  Rimson,”  which  may  mean  Wilford  on  the  Trent,  and 
Rempstone  near  Wymeswold.  In  1700  Samuel  Cresswell  was 
Elder;  he  went  to  the  General  Association  in  London,  and 
presented  a  difficulty  that  had  arisen  at  Wymeswold.  In  1713 
George  Eaton  was  Elder;  he  reprinted  in  the  town  a  book  by 
Francis  Stanley,  dedicating  it  to  the  Messengers,  Elders  and 
Brethren  in  Lincolnshire,  Cambridgeshire  and  Nottingham.  But 
in  1720  he  ordained  Josiah  Thompson  at  Shrewsbury;  as 
Thompson  was  a  Particular  Baptist,  it  is  evident  that  in  these 
seven  years  Eaton  had  adopted  Calvinistic  principles. 

A  new  chapter  therefore  opens,  and  from  this  year  we  hear 
no  more  of  any  General  Baptists  at  Nottingham  for  half  a 
century.  By  5  June  the  church  seems  to  have  become  Particular 
Baptist,  and  the  pastor  was  Thomas  Richardson,  lately  the 
pastor  at  Tottlebank  in  Lancashire.  Richardson  in  just  over 
two  years  went  to  Pinners’  Hall  in  London,  but  he  had  housed 
the  Nottingham  church  on  Friar  Lane,  where  a  meeting-house 
was  built  close  to  Collins’  Hospital.  This  house  was  bought  in 
1724,  and  there  George  Eaton  continued  to  lead  the  church,  with 
the  help  for  a  short  time  of  Andrew  Gifford.  About  l750,  a 
secession  took  place,  and  on  Pilchergate  a  group  worshipped 
awhile  under  Morley;  but  as  by  1753  James  Morley  was  at 
Birmingham,  it  probably  rejoined  the  main  body  on  Eaton’s 
death.  In  1758  the  church  thought  of  buying  a  larger  home, 
and  obtained  the  patronage  of  the  Board  in  London ;  but  nothing 
was  done.  So  it  was  in  the  historic  building  that  Carey  preached 
his  famous  sermon  during  1791.  A  quarter  of  a  century  later, 
the  church  sold  the  meeting-house  to  the  Scotch  Baptists,  and 
migrated  to  George  Street,  where  it  still  worships.  It  betrays 
great  modesty  in  dating  itself  only  1740,  a  date  that  marks  no 
event  in  its  history. 

The  Scotch  Baptists  were  members  of  the  Friar  Lane 
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church  till  1804,  when  they  separated  and  went  first  to  Bridlesmith 
Gate,  then  to  Boot  Lane,  the  modern  Milton  Street.  They 
bought  Friar  Lane  chapel  in  1816,  and  saw  the  lane  re-named 
Park  Street.  In  1858  they  moved  to  Circus  Street,  selling  the 
historic  building,  which  was  then  used  for  business  purposes. 
The  Scotch  Baptists  disappeared  between  1886  and  1891. 

In  1828  a  third  secession  from  the  original  church  took 
place,  and  within  three  years  there  was  a  Bethesda  in  Paradise 
Place,  a  court  off  Barker  Gate.  Alfred  Booker  was  soon  pastor 
there.  This  group  was  probably  of  the  sternest  Calvinist  type. 

A  fourth  daughter  appeared  in  1847,  and  has  been  housed 
continuously  on  Derby  Road. 

Meanwhile  General  Baptists  reappeared  in  1775,  when 
William  Fox  registered  his  home  for  worship,  and  formed  a 
church,  which  met  in  his  garret.  They  soon  moved  to  Jack 
Knutter’s  Lane,  hiring  a  room;  and  in  1783,  they  bought  a 
Methodist  chapel,  where  Robert  Smith  settled  within  two  years. 
His  work  was  so  successful  that  they  bought  land  on  Stoney 
Street  and  built  themselves  a  fourth  home  in  1799.  Branches 
were  founded  at  Basford  1802,  Arnold  1823,  Ruddington  1825, 
Carlton  1826,  Bulwell  and  Hyson  Green  1828,  Radford  1833, 
Hucknall  1835,  New  Lenton  1841,  and  other  places;  most  of 
these  have  in  time  become  independent  churches. 

The  best  example  of  this  is  when  Robert  Smith  built  on 
Broad  Street  in  1818,  and  formed  a  new  church  next  year,  where 
he  and  his  brother  James  henceforth  worshipped.  In  1901,  this 
second  church  agreed  to  join  with  a  church  opposite  the  Victoria 
station  on  Mansfield  Road;  two  years  later  the  Broad  Street 
premises  were  sold,  and  both  churches  united  in  the  newer 
building.  In  1913  the  church  built  itself  a  new  home  round  the 
comer  on  the  Gregory  Boulevard,  selling  the  Mansfield  Road 
premises  to  the  Mechanics’  Institution.  The  descent  from  1819 
is  obscured  by  retaining  only  the  date  of  the  third  church,  1849. 
The  registers  of  births  connected  with  the  Broad  Street  members 
was  kept  by  Robert  Smith  till  his  death  in  1829,  then  by  his 
brother  James.  In  1837  all  such  registers  were  taken  into 
Government  custody,  but  James  first  made  a  fine  copy,  which 
remains  in  Nottingham.  On  its  pages  may  be  seen  that  Philip 
James  Bailey,  author  of  Festus,  was  born  in  1816. 


Thurlaston. 


About  eight  miles  south-west  of  Leicester  lies  an  obscure 
village  named  Thurlaston.  A  century  ago  it  pulsed  with 
activity.  Nearly  every  house  contained  a  stocking-frame.  The 
villagers  toiled  long  hours,  and  quantities  of  hosiery  were  con¬ 
veyed  weekly'  by  carriers’  carts  to  the  neighbouring  town. 
Leicester  has  grown  in  population  and  in  industrial  importance, 
and  has  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  cathedral  city. 
Thurlaston  has  lost  its  industry,  declined  considerably  in  popula¬ 
tion,  and  is  now  but  a  small,  struggling  agricultural  village.  It 
contains  a  Baptist  Church  which  is  now  almost  unknown  in  the 
Baptist  world.  Once  it  was  a  flourishing  church,  and  like  other 
churches  in  the  New  Connexion  of  General  Baptists,  red-hot 
with  evangelistic  zeal.  The  story  of  its  rise  would  make  a 
worthy  addition  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

One  Saturday  in,  or  about,  the  year  1784,  the  Rev.  B.  Pollard 
of  Quomdon,  set  out  to  go  to  Hinckley  to  conduct  services  on  the 
following  day.  He  was  accompanied  by  Thomas  Parkinson,  a 
deacon  of  the  Loughborough  Church.  Slightly  deviating  from 
their  road,  they  visited  Thurlaston,  where  Mr.  Parkinson’s 
brother,  Edward,  had  come  to  reside.  The  latter  lamented  to 
his  welcome  visitors  that  in  leaving  Castle  Donington  he  had 
passed  from  the  light  of  day  to  the  shades  of  night,  and  that  he 
had  settled  at  a  place  where  the  Gospel  had  never  been  proclaimed 
within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant.  Mr.  Parkinson 
thereupon  proposed  that  a  service  should  be  held  that  very 
evening.  The  neighbours  were  quickly  informed,  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  met  in  the  house  to  hear,  for  the  first  time,  the 
glorious  tidings  of  redeeming  love.  Late  that  night,  the  two 
continued  their  journey,  bearing  with  them  an  earnest  request 
for  further  preaching. 

The  Hinckley  Church  w'as  a  product  of  the  Barton  Move¬ 
ment,  and  assistance  was  gladly  promised.  Accordingly,  Mr.  E. 
Parkinson  certified  his  house  as  a  meeting-house,  and  the  Rev. 
William  Smith  visited  Thurlaston  as  often  as  he  could.  The 
good  seed  rapidly  germinated  and  came  to  fruition.  In  1786  the 
first  fruits  were  gathered,  when  a  number  were  baptised  at 
Hinckley.  Congregations  grew  rapidly,  but  Mr.  Parkinson,  who 
was  a  farmer,  was  equal  to  the  opportunity,  and  the  following 
year  he  opened  a  spacious  chapel.  In  reality  it  was  a  transformed 
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barn.  He  also  provided  a  plot  of  ground  at  its  rear  for  burial 
purposes. 

This  primitive  structure  was  the  scene  of  mighty  works  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  but  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  did  not  proceed 
unchallenged.  There  were  various  attempts  at  persecution,  some¬ 
times  of  a  rather  violent  nature,  and  sometimes  by  means  of 
ridicule.  An  old  church  book  records  as  an  illustration,  the 
following : 

“  At  one  time  on  the  week  evening,  while  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Smith  was  preaching  the  Gospel  in  his  usual  strain  of  eloquence, 
there,  was  one  bribed  to  go  and  offer  him  a  tankard  of  ale.  The 
person  went  and  sat  for  a  short  time  within  the  chapel  with  the 
tankard  under  his  coat,  but  he  had  no  power  to  present  it  to  the 
man  of  God  while  he  was  holding  forth  the  word  of  life.  He 
crept  out  again,  the  sport  of  his  companions.” 

Despite  hindrances,  the  preacher  continued  his  labours,  and 
these  words  of  Goldsmith  were  certainly  applicable  in  his  case  : 

Truth  from  his  lips  prevailed  with  double  sway. 

And  fools  who  came  to  scoff,  remained  to  pray. 

I  One  such  was  John  Gilbert,  “  a  great  opponent  to  the  truth 
I  as  it  is  in  Jesus  Christ.  Out  of  curiosity  he  came  to  hear  what 
1  this  new  doctrine  was.  While  the  preacher,  the  Rev.  Wm.  Smith, 

I  was  describing  the  state  of  man  by  nature,  he  concluded  within 
!  himself  that  some  person  had  been  telling  the  preacher  all  about 
I  him.  He  gave  a  description  of  his  character  to  the  letter.  He 
felt  conscience-smitten.  The  word  was  with  power.  At  length 
he  became  converted,  and  in  after  wears  was  very  useful  in  the 
cause  of  Christ.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Sabbath 
School,  and  the  first  that  established  the  choir  here,  and  was  an 
Elder  in  the  Church  for  many  years.  He  frequently  preached 
the  gospel  in  its  simplicity.” 

The  Rev.  W.  Smith  received  the  Home  Call  in  1798.  His 
work  was  ably  continued  by  his  successor,  Mr.  Driver,  who 
became  the  co-pastor  of  the  Rev.  J.  Freeston,  of  Hinckley.  The 
new  minister  was  a  man  of  remarkable  spiritual  power.  His 
preaching  stirred  the  whole  village,  and  was  the  means  of 
resuscitating  the  Parish  Church.  The  same  church  book  quoted 
above  describes  the  revival  thus : 

“  Mr.  Driver  preached  a  number  of  sermons  in  this  chapel. 
When  it  was  announced  that  he  was  coming  to  preach,  the  chapel 
was  crowded.  Many  from  the  Established  Church  attended. 
That  led  the  clergyman  to  enquire  into  the  cause  of  this  great 
gathering  to  hear  this  Mr.  Driver.  On  one  occasion  he  went  and 
stood  outside  the  chapel  under  the  window  and  heard  Mr.  Driver 
preach,  and  the  Spirit  applied  the  word  with  power.  He  found 
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he  was  a  stranger  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  Christ.  In  this 
state  of  mind  he  sought  advice  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Robinson,  of 
St.  Mary’s,  Leicester,  he  being  an  evangelical  preacher.  At 
length  he  became  changed  in  his  views,  and  a  Christian,  and  was 
honoured  in  the  village  both  by  his  own  people  and  Dissenters 
as  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel  for  a  number  of  years.  He 
established  prayer  meetings  with  his  own  people  and  Dissenters 
united,  that  endeared  him  in  the  affection  of  many.” 

Mr.  E.  Parkinson,  with  advancing  age,  suffered  increasingly 
from  asthma.  At  the  age  of  seventy  hemorrhage  supervened  and 
“  he  fell  asleep  in  Jesus,  February  2nd,  1802.”  The  Church 
had,  however,' no  lack  of  active  workers.  In  addition  to  John 
Gilbert  already  mentioned,  Bros.  Dudley  and  Jones  might  be 
referred  to.  Their  record  is  briefly  chronicled  as  follows : 

“  Samuel  Dudley,  a  person  who  was  vile  in  the  extreme,  on 
his  own  confession,  a  ringleader  of  every  vice,  became  the  subject 
of  Divine  grace,  and  was  a  member  in  this  Church  for  more  than 
sixty  years.  He  was  an  Apollos  in  the  Church  for  many  years. 
He  fell  asleep  in  Jesus  December  29th,  1856,  aged  eighty-seven 
years.” 

“  William  Jones  was  a  pillar  in  this  Church,  who  occasionally 
preached  the  word,  and  was  useful  for  his  integrity  and 
adherence  to  the  truth.  After  a  few  years  he  went  to  Fleckney 
and  was  instrumental  in  establishing  the  cause  of  Christ  in  that 
village.” 

In  1803  the  Rev.  Thomas  Yates  of  Birmingham  became  an 
assistant  minister  at  Hinckley,  and  from  that  time  the  care  of 
the  Thurlaston  Church  was  entrusted  to  him.  Two  years  later 
a  baptistery  and  vestry  were  constructed,  and  these  rendered 
needless  the  seven  miles’  journey  to  the  mother  church.  As  the 
church  increased  in  numbers,  there  was  a  growing  desire  for  a 
friendly  separation  from  Hinckley.  This  was  accomplished  in 
January  1814,  when  the  Rev.  T.  Yates  became  the  pastor  of  the 
churches  at  Thurlaston  and  Earl  Shilton  with  a  membership  of 
sixty-six.  The  latter  church,  which  dated  from  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century  had  fallen  upon  evil  days,  and  assistance 
had  been  given  to  it  by  Hinckley  since  1808.  The  union  with 
Thurlaston  was  not  successful,  and  it  resumed  its  independence 
five  years  later.  At  Thurlaston  the  church  continued  to  grow, 
and  when,  in  1816,  the  building  would  no  longer  contain  the 
congregation,  a  gallery  was  erected.  At  the  same  time  a  new 
vestry  was  built,  the  total  cost  only  being  £60. 

That  the  church  was  full  of  evangelistic  zeal  is  demonstrated 
by  the  attempts  made  to  establish  the  Baptist  cause  in  the 
neighbouring  villages.  Preaching  was  commenced  at  Enderby  in 
1818,  but  the  meeting-house  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indepen- 
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dents  and  the  work  was  abandoned,  not  without  the  addition  of 
several  members,  who  gladly  walked  to  Thurlaston  for  worship. 
In  1819  Huncote  received  attention  and  there  were  many 
converts.  A  like  success  also  attended  the  introduction  of 
preaching  at  Desford.  The  chief  assistants  of  Mr.  Yates  in  this 
work  were  Bros.  Gilbert  and  Lawson. 

The  ministry  of  the  Rev.  T.  Yates  was  greatly  blessed  of 
God,  and  he  remained  with  the  church  long  enough  to  see  the 
erection  of  a  new  chapel  in  1842  at  a  cost  of  £250. 

The  village  was  hard  hit  by,  and  has  never  recovered  from, 
the  cotton  famine  in  the  early  sixties  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  church  suffered  from  the  migration  of  families  in  search  of 
work.  To-day  it  is  but  a  small  community  assisted  by  the  church 
at  Earl  Shilton.  Its  glory  has  almost  faded  into  the  dimness  of 
the  past,  yet  not  quite,  for  once  a  year  it  can  still  boast  of  a 
crowded  congregation  on  the  occasion  of  the  School  Anniversary, 
when  large  numbers  from  the  surrounding  parts  journey  to  the 
Bethel,  where  they  or  their  grandparents  were  taught  the  simple 
truths  of  God’s  love.  If  that  is  not  enough  to  awaken  visions  of 
past  splendours,  a  visit  to  Friar  Lane,  the  mother  church  of 
Leicester  should,  for  there,  among'  its  leaders,  may  be  found  the 
families  of  Yates,  Riley,  and  Farmer,  descendants  of  Thurlaston 
stalwarts.  If  Thurlaston  continues  to  supply  the  large  towns 
with  Christian  youths  and  maidens,  it  may  yet  do  important 
service  in  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

il.  W.  FURSDON. 


Ann  Hasseltine  Judson’s  Letters. 

SEVERAL  original  letters  of  Ann  Hasseltine,  who  married 
Adoniram  Judson  on  5  February,  1812,  and  spent  her 
honeymoon  on  a  voyage  from  Salem  to  Calcutta,  have  been  given 
to  our  Society.  We  publish  two,  with  two  letters  about  her 
movements  in  Britain,  written  by  Joseph  Butterworth,  the  law¬ 
book  seller,  son  of  John  Butterworth,  the  Baptist  minister  of 
Coventry.  The  first  was  apparently  to  Mrs.  Deakin  of 
Sauchiehall,  Glasgow : — 

Rangoon,  Jan.  16th,  1818. 

My  Dear  Madam, 

While  reading  over  your  kind  and  affectionate  letter,  which 
I  received  a  few  days  ago,  I  feel  renewedly  impressed  with  the 
peculiarity  of  that  union  of  which  the  gospel  of  Jesus  is  pro¬ 
ductive  in  the  hearts  of  perfect  strangers.  It  unites  them  like 
children  of  one  family,  like  friends  of  early  youth,  though  entirely 
unacquainted  with  every  other  trait  of  character.  It  produces  an 
affection,  tender  and  strong,  heavenly  and  spiritual,  because  it 
has  its  foundation'  in  the  discovery  of  the  image  of  Jesus,  who  is 
the  sum  of  all  perfection  and  the  source  of  all  happiness. 
Something  of  this  affection  I  would  humbly  hope  is  now  felt  in 
my  heart  toward  you,  my  dear  Madam,  and  urges  my  writing. 

It  is  peculiarly  animating  and  encouraging  to  us  to  see  the 
friends  of  Jesus  so  much  engaged  and  making  such  exertions  for 
the  introduction  and  spread  of  the  gospel  in  heathen  lands.  We 
feel  their  exertions  will  be  blessed,  their  prayers  must  be  heard, 
and  that  the  heathen  will  shortly  be  given  to  Jesus  for  His 
inheritance  and  this  earth  for  His  possession. 

It  is  now  four  years  and  a  half  since  we  took  up  our  resi¬ 
dence  in  this  heathen  land,  since  we  began  to  make  preparations 
for  the  promulgation  of  the  gospel  here.  We  find  the  Burmans 
as  we  expected,  almost  the  children  of  nature  in  regard  to 
improvement  of  mind  and  advance  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  But 
in  point  of  superstition,  blindness  of  mind  and  strength  of 
attachment  to  an  idolatrous  religion  they  are  not  surpassed  bv 
any  nation  on  earth.  We  find  them  bound  fast  in  Satan’s  chain, 
without  a  wish  to  be  liberated,  or  a  desire  to  hear  that  a  deliverer 
is  near ;  and  was  our  hope  of  conversion  founded  on  the  strength 
of  reason,  the  power  of  eloquence,  or  the  art  of  persuasion,  we 
should  long  since  have  relinquished  our  object  and  returned  to 
our  native  country,  there  to  lament  over  their  fatal  delusion.  But 
we  see  an  Almighty  arm  which  is  able  to  burst  their  chains, 
however  strong,  to  liberate  the  captive,  to  give  sight  to  behold 
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their  deliverer,  to  unstop  deaf  ears  to  hear  the  voice  of  mercy 
and  to  give  a  humble  broken  heart  which  will  gratefully  accept 
of  this  deliverer  in  all  his  offices.  That  preparations  are  making 
for  this  glorious  display  of  divine  power  and  mercy  among  this 
deluded  people,  we  have  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  But  how 
long  our  heavenly  Father  will  see  fit  to  delay  this  manifestation 
of  His  mercy  is  known  only  to  Himself.  We  are  only  permitted 
to  use  the  means,  it  is  the  prerogative  of  God  alone  to  change 
the  heart. 

The  language  has  now  become  somewhat  familiar,  we  can 
read  with  ease  and  converse  intelligibly.  Mr.  Judson  has  written 
one  or  two  tracts,  translated  Matthew,  which  are  in  circulation, 
has  written  a  grammar  of  the  language,  and  has  been  closely 
engaged  for  six  months  past  in  compiling  a  dictionary,  the 
materials  of  which  have  been  accumulating  ever  since  he  com¬ 
menced  the  study  of  the  language.  This  he  would  have  finished 
in  six  weeks,  but  an  unexpected  opportunity  for  going  to. 
Chittagong  and  immediately  returning  presented,  and  as  he  had 
long  wished  to  have  an  interview  with  the  converted  Mugs  and  to 
preach  to  those  who  were  seriously  enquiring,  duty  required  his 
embraving  it.  Mr.  Judson  left  here  three  weeks  ago  and  expects 
to  be  gone  ten  or  twelve  weeks,  and  after  his  return  hopes  to  be 
more  directly  engaged  in  the  communication  of  divine  truth.  He 
has  exceedingly  regretted  to  spend  so  much  time  in  preparatory 
work,  but  the  consideration  that  future  missionaries  would  reap 
the  advantage,  and  in  this  way  time  would  be  eventually  saved, 
has  reconciled  him  to  it. 

Mr.  Hough  is  a  printer.  He  brought  round  with  him  from 
Bengal  a  press  and  types  with  which  he  has  printed  tracts  and 
the  translation  of  Matthew.  How  animating  the  fact  that  the 
first  printing  press  ever  in  operation  in  this  country  should  be 
employed  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  for  the  printing  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures.  I  have  quite  an  interesting  meeting  of  females  con¬ 
sisting  of  between  twenty  and  thirty,  who  regularly  attend  every 
Sabbath  to  listen  while  I  read  and  converse  about  the  new' 
religion.  Some  listen  with  attention,  some  are  careless  and  some 
manifest  their  hatred  for  the  truths  of  the  gospel.  I  have  at 
times  had  considerable  hope  that  two  or  three  of  them  were 
anxiously  enquiring  what  would  become  of  them  after  death,  but 
whether  it  is  anything  lasting  time  alone  will  determine.  Last 
Sabbath,  in  conversing  with  one  of  them,  I  enquired  if  she  still 
went  to  the  pagoda  to  worship.  She  replied  she  had  not  been 
for  a  long  time.  On  asking  her  the  reason,  she  again 
replied  she  worshipped  the  true  God  and  prayed  to  Him.  I 
asked  her  how  she  knew  He  was  the  true  God  rather  than 
Gaudam.  She  said  because  His  character  was  more  excellent. 
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Another  of  them,  who  is  an  old  woman,  and  who  has  attended 
on  my  instructions  for  more  than  a  year,  said  (on  hearing  me 
say  that  good  works,  such  as  making  offerings  to  pagodas,  priests, 
&c.,  was  so  far  from  justifying  them  in  the  sight  of  God,  that  it 
would  heighten  their  condemnation)  if  her  parents,  grandparents. 
&c.,  had  gone  to  hell  with  all  their  good  works  on  their  heads, 
then  she  was  willing  to  go  to. 

(A  long  mutilation.)  Forgive  the  length  of  this  and  believe 
me  when  I  say  another  letter  from  you  would  gladden  the  heart  of 
Your  affectionate  though  unworthy  sister, 

Nancy  Judson. 

PS. — Accompanying  this  I  send  a  little  catechism  in  the 
Burman  language,  which  I  wrote  about  two  years  ago  merely  for 
the  benefit  of  a  few  children  living  in  our  enclosure.  Mr.  Hough 
has  printed  it,  and  it  is  now  in  circulation  with  the  tracts. 
Several  Burman  children  have  committed  it  to  memory,  eight  or 
ten  repeat  it  every  Sabbath. 

Bedford  Square,  20th  July,  1822. 

Dear  Sir, 

Mrs.  Judson  has,  of  course,  informed  you  that  she  sets  off 
for  Scotland  by  the  steam  packet,  Janies  Watts,  early  on  Wednes¬ 
day  morning  next,  and  will  probably  reach  Edinburgh  on 
Thursday  night  or  early  on  Friday. 

Perhaps  you  will  write  to  some  person  at  Edinburgh  to  meet 
our  very  dear  friend  and  conduct  her  to  Glasgow.  One  should 
like  her  to  see  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Gray,  and  a  veiy^  few  friends  at 
Edinburgh,  but  repose  is  absolutely  necessary  for  her,  and  if  she 
could  be  taken  away  from  all  society  for  a  short  time  it  would  be 
a  great  comfort.  The  excitement  of  friends  is  too  much  for  her 
shattered  state.  I  therefore  write  this  as  a  charge  to  you  and 
Mrs.  Deakin,  that  if  you  wish  to  preserve  the  valuable  life  of  our 
friend  you  must  keep  her  quiet — her  natural  vivacity  and  love  of 
(two  lines  cut  away)  placed  under  strong  coercion.  You  will, 
sir,  I  am  sure,  pardon  this  intrusion  from  a  stranger,  but  I  feel 
too  much  interest  in  behalf  of  our  dear  friend  not  to  feel  it  my 
duty  to  lay  an  embargo  on  her  friends  that  she  may  not  be 
absolutely  destroyed  by  kindness. 

(Signature  cut  away :  it  was  Jos.  Butterworth.) 

Bedford  Square,  29th  July,  1822. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  am  truly  rejoiced  to  hear  that  our  dear  Mrs.  Judson  is 
safely  arrived  in  Scotland,  but  finding  that  she  is  in  very  great 
danger  of  being  absolutely  killed  by  kindness,  I  take  the  liberty 
of  writing  once  more  to  caution  my  good  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Deakin  of  their  danger.  They  are  altogether  responsible  for  the 
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life  and  health  of  our  friend  so  far  as  human  means  only  are 
concerned. 

I  am  induced  to  write  in  this  cautionary  strain  as  I  find  Mrs. 

J.  was  quite  well  on  board  the  steam  packet,  when  she  was  quiet, 
but  since  she  arrived  in  Edinburgh  her  pain  has  returned,  and  I 
know  this  to  be  occasioned  by  company  and  excitement.  Repose 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  her  delicate  frame — her  recovery  is 
doubtful  and  the  best  means  should  be  devised  for  her 
restoration. 

Mrs.  J.’s  own  words  to  me  are — “  Here  (at  Edinburgh)  I 
am  surrounded  by  these  warm-hearted  Scotch  people,  who  are 
ready  to  eat  me  up.” 

Now,  my  dear  sir,  the  agitation  which  Mrs.  J.  must  naturally 
feel  at  the  prospect  of  being  “  eaten  alive  ”  cannot  mend  her 
health,  and  I  must  request  that  both  you  and  Mrs.  Deakin  will 
allay  her  fears  and  place  her  in  some  situation  of  safety. 

I  have  just  received  the  enclosed  lamentation  from  the  young 
man  I  employed  to  land  our  good  friend  at  Edinburgh,  which 
you  will  be  pleased  to  hand  over  to  Mrs.  Judson.  I  trust  that 
the  interviews  which  Mrs.  J.  will  have  with  friends  in  Scotland 
will  be  rendered  mutually  profitable. 

With  kindest  regards  to  Mrs.  Judson  and  Mrs.  Deakin, 

I  am.  Dear  Sir,  Your  faithful, 

Jos.  Butterworth. 

Liverpool,  Aug.  12th,  1822. 

My  Dear  Miss  Pennycook, 

I  have  only  time  to  say  a  few  words  relative  to  our 
arrival,  and  in  compliance  with  your  aunt’s  wishes,  who  left  this 
place  yesterday  for  Manchester.  We  had  rather  an  unpleasant 
passage  to  Liverpool,  on  account  of  the  boisterous  weather  when 
crossing  an  arm  of  the  channel.  Your  uncle  and  aunt  were  both 
very  sick,  but  my  habits  of  crossing  the  ocean  prevented  my 
feeling  the  same  effect.  Immediately  on  our  arrival  I  engaged 
my  passage  for  America,  and  expect  to  embark  on  Friday  next. 
Pray  much  for  me  while  crossing  the  boisterous  ocean  that  I  may 
yet  be  returned  in  safety  to  Rangoon.  May  we  both  be  useful  in 
the  several  situations  in  which  providence  has  placed  us,  and 
when  we  have  done  much  good  (for  we  must  not  calculate  to  do 
a  little)  may  we  meet  in  our  heavenly  Father’s  House  to  spend 
an  eternity  in  praising  Him  who  is  the  Author  of  all  our  joys. 

In  great  haste. 

Very  affectionately  yours, 

Ann  H.  Judson. 

To  Miss  Pennycook,  care  of  Messrs.  Deakin  &  Co.,  Glasgow, 
Scotland. 


Gifts  to  our  Library. 

The  Historical  Society’s  Library  exists  chiefly  for  purposes 
of  research  into  Baptist  history,  and  therefore,  gifts  of 
books  by  Baptists,  and  about  Baptists,  are  welcome  at  all 
times.  Especially  sets  of  magazines,  annual  reports,  minutes 
of  societies,  whether  in  print  or  in  manuscript,  find  a  natural 
home  with  our  librarian.  The  interest  is  often  increased  when 
successive  owners  of  a  volume  have  written  their  names,  or 
added  any  notes. 

Thus,  copies  of  three  editions  of  the  Reign  of  Grace,  written 
by  Abraham  Booth,  of  Sutton-in-Ashfield,  in  1768,  corrected  and 
greatly  enlarged  by  him  in  1771,  have  been  presented  recently. 
The  second  edition  belonged  originally  to  his  brother  Robert  Booth, 
of  whom  there  is  a  notice  at  page  232  of  our  Quarterly.  It 
passed  to  Robert’s  daughter  Anne  Eddison,  at  Gateford,  near 
Worksop,  in  1812;  and  the  same  year  she  gave  it  to  her 
brother  William  at  Kirkby  Woodhouse.  On  his  death  in  1836, 
it  went  on  the  shelves  of  John  Granger,  who  had  married  his 
niece  Mary  Smith,  daughter  of  that  James  Smith  who  was 
treasurer  of  the  Midland  College,  as  is  told  on  pages  274-280. 
In  1868,  it  was  given  by  Mary  to  her  daughter  Ann,  who  had 
married  into  the  Renals  family.  Ann,  in  1891,  gave  it  to  her 
nephew  Bernard  Booth  Granger,  who  now,  in  1931,  sends  this 
interesting  relic  to  our  library.  The  author,  Abraham  Booth, 
had  a  son  Isaac,  for  whom  a  miniature  of  his  father  was  painted; 
an  engraving  was  made  from  it  by  Mackenzie,  which  is  by 
no  means  well-known;  a  copy  of  this  has  been  added  to  the 
volume. 

Another  gift  by  Mr.  Booth  Granger,  is  the  Bible  once 
belonging  to  Francis  Smith  of  Melbourne,  his  own  great-great¬ 
grandfather.  This  man  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  New 
Connection  of  General  Baptists;  converted  at  Donington  Hall, 
he  was  appointed  pastor  at  Melbourne  in  1760,  and  laboured 
there  till  his  death  in  1796.  Though  his  son  Robert  was  then 
pastor  at  Nottingham,  the  Bible  passed  to  the  eldest  son,  another 
Francis,  and  from  him  to  his  son  Cornelius,  who  in  1859  inserted 
a  note  as  to  its  history.  There  are  no  other  family  entries, 
for  the  volume  was  a  Pulpit  Bible. 

Here  comes  in  another  point,  for  this  humble  family  had 
come  into  possession  of  a  1611  Bible,  second  edition.  Some 
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account  of  this  may  be  of  value,  especially  as  many  traditions 
and  conjectures  were  exploded  in  1911  by  A.  W.  Pollard,  one 
of  our  leading  bibliographers. 

When  King  James  called  a  conference  at  Hampton  Court, 
the  Puritans  asked  for  a  fresh  revision.  He  was  quite  willing, 
for  the  Authorized  Version  in  Scotland,  which  was  the  version 
used  in  nearly  every  family  throughout  Britain,  had  some 
interesting  notes  on  Jezebel,  suggesting  that  his  mother,  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  was  of  the  same  type.  He  therefore  set  scholars 
to  work  on  the  text  of  the  Bishop’s  Bible,  and  ordered  that  no 
notes  whatever  should  be  added.  When  it  was  complete,  a  fine 
edition  was  printed  in  1611  by  the  King’s  Printer,  who  had 
borne  all  the  expense  of  the  revision.  To  it  were  prefixed  a 
slavish  dedication,  a  fine  address  by  the  translators  to  the 
reader,  a  calender,  an  almanacke  for  xxxix.  yeeres,  directions 
to  find  Easter  for  ever,  tables  for  the  proper  psalms  and  lessons, 
and  the  table  of  contents.  Old  Testament  and  Apocrypha  and 
New  Testament.  Further,  James  had  sold  to  Speed,  the  map- 
maker,  the  right  to  have  a  copy  of  his  map  and  genealogies 
bound  in — the  only  thing  which  in  literal  fact  was  “  authorized.” 
A  handsome  copperplate  was  engraved  by  Cornelius  Boel, 
court  artist,  and  was  used  as  a  title  page. 

The  first  edition  was  soon  exhausted,  and  within  the  year 
the  type  had  to  be  re-set  for  a  second,  when  a  few  slips  were 
corrected,  the  most  noticeable  being  that  three  lines  had  been 
repeated  in  Exodus  xiv. ;  in  the  re-setting,  which  was  as  far 
as  possible  page  for  page,  they  were  omitted ;  this  did 
involve  a  little  alteration  here,  and  a  space  at  the  end  of  the 
chapter.  Another  change  was  made,  as  to  which  the  facts  are 
usually  stated  badly  with  perfect  ignorance  of  the  reason.  In 
the  story  of  Ruth,  it  is  told  how  she  parted  from  Boaz  in  the 
early  morning,  but  there  is  one  detail  told  in  two  ways.  The 
Hebrew  text  says  quite  clearly  that  “  he  went  into  the  city. 
And  she  went  to  her  mother-in-law.”  But  the  Latin  Vulgate 
says  equally  clearly  that  “  she  went  into  the  city  and  came  to 
her  mother-in-law.”  Now  the  revisers  had  followed  the 
Hebrew,  but  the  familiar  Bible  already  in  the  people’s  hands  had 
followed  the  Latin,  though  a  few  editions  had  shirked  and  had 
left  out  any  pronoun.  In  the  second  edition  of  1611,  the  Latin 
and  the  familiar  English  were  followed,  making  the  story  much 
more  natural.  On  the  whole,  printers  have  preferred  to 
follow  this,  and  only  at  the  revision  of  1885  did  the  average  man 
learn  again  what  the  Hebrew  says  unmistakeably. 

The  fine  copy  of  the  second  edition  used  by  Francis  Smith 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  has  lost  the  title-page,  so  that  a 
curious  story  about  that  need  not  be  given;  also  it  has  lost 
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Speed’s  map.  Otherwise,  it  is  in  good  condition,  and  the  Society 
is  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Booth  Granger  for  his  handsome  gift. 

Professor  F.  E.  Robinson,  our  librarian,  has  &en 
carefully  re-arranging  and  indexing  all  our  books,  which  are 
housed  in  the  tower  of  the  College  at  Bristol.  It  is  fitting  that 
this  institution,  the  oldest  of  all  the  Free  Church  Colleges,  due 
to  the  generosity  of  Edward  Terrill,  should  give  hospitality  to 
our  collection.  Professor  Robinson  reports  that  our  library, 
enriched  as  it  is  from  the  late  Midland  College,  is  peculiarly  rich 
in  books  relating  to  the  General  Baptists;  so  that  research  can 
well  be  pursued  here  with  the  help  of  two  complementary 
collections.  Application  may  be  made  to  him,  and  members  of 
the  Society  will  be  granted  all  reasonable  facilities.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  survey  discloses  many  gaps.  For  example,  the  collection 
of  Association  reports  is  very  casual,  and  even  of  the  Baptist 
Union  there  are  few  before  1861.  The  magazines  of  the 
denomination  are  not  complete.  Once  or  twice,  as  especially 
with  Evan  Edwards  of  Torquay,  and  Oliver  Knott  of  Manchester, 
patient  accumulations  have  been  presented;  and  any  further 
stores  of  old  reports  and  minutes  will  be  welcomed  in  the  same 
way.  When  duplicates  appear,  it  is  always  possible  to  place 
them  in  appropriate  quarters,  and  thus  build  up  permanent 
collections  at  the  great  Baptist  centres.  One  American  Society 
esteems  our  collection  so  valuable  that  every  year  it  deposits 
an  official  copy  of  its  proceedings,  certified  by  a  notary. - 


JOKES  IN  ASSOCIATION  MINUTES.  When  the 
Scribes  of  the  Association  of  General  Baptist  ministers,  &c., 
published  the  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  1/94,  they  noted  that 
the  next  Association  would  be  holden  at  Nottingham,  the  last 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  in  June  1794,  when  persons  who 
attended  might  be  accommodated  at  the  Swan  Inn,  Market  Hill. 
It  was  probably  recognized  that  the  date  intended  was  1795,  but 
we  can  imagine  brother  C.  Williams  lurking  in  the  shadows 
near  Trent  Bridges  to  hear  tired  horsemen  asking  vainly  the 
way  to  any  Market  Hill,  and  brother  W.  Shenston  near 
Beastmarket  Hill  smiling  when  vain  enquiries  were  made  for 
any  Swan  Inn.  The  stories  told  round  the  fire  of  the  White 
Swan  on  the  Tuesday  night  may  have  been  lurid,  and  the 
vengeance  vowed  must  have  been  dire.  The  minutes  for  1795 
do  not  record  what  happened  to  the  practical  jokers,  but  new 
scribes  were  appointed.  Page  275  of  this  volume  needs  to  be 
freed  from  the  mis-information  of  the  humorists. 


Review. 

THE  FINALITY  OF  CHRIST,  by  S.  B.  John 
(Kingsgate  Press,  Ss.L 

PROF.  T.  W.  CHANCE  commends  this  book  in  an  enthusiastic 
Foreword,  which,  unlike  some  tutorial  commendations,  is 
'  thoroughly  deserved.  Mr.  John  is  to  be  congratulated  on  a  work 
I  which  does  honour  to  the  whole  Baptist  ministry.  He  has  read 
j  very  widely,  and  he  has  poured  the  result  of  his  reading  and 
thought  into  this  tightly-packed  book.  It  is  a  veritable  storehouse 
of  facts  and  figures  and  relevant  quotations.  It  is  written  with 
an  energy  and  conviction  which  rise  at  times  to  genuine  eloquence. 
Mr.  John  holds  the  attention  of  the  reader  from  the  first  page  to 
j  the  last;  and,  considering  the  many  subjects  with  which  he  deals 
and  the  mass  of  his  material,  this  is  a-  remarkable  achievement. 

The  aim  of  the  book,  as  the  author  explains,  is  “  to  present 
Jesus  Christ  as  the  focus  of  all  thought  and  of  all  life,  the 
crown  of  all  science  and  of  all  humanity,  the  clue  to  the  meaning 
of  this  tragic  world,  and  the  Redeemer  from  its  sorrow  and  sin.” 
It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  Miltonic  spaciousness  in  the  task  to 
which  Mr.  John  has  applied  himself ;  and,  if  for  nothing  else,  he 
is  to  be  admired  for  the  courage  which  has  dared  so  vast  an 
undertaking.  A  glance  at  the  contents  of  his  book  is  enough  to 
prove  how  greatly  he  has  planned  and  laboured.  It  opens  with 
a  chapter  on  “  The  decay  of  religious  belief,”  in  which  the  world 
from  China  to  Peru  is  surveyed,  land  by  land,  Christian  and 
non-Christian — a  chapter  crowded  with  quotations  and  statistics 
which  make  depressing  reading.  This,  however,  is  followed  by  a 
I  convincing  chapter  on  “  The  need  and  permanence  of  religion.” 
Then  Mr.  John  plunges  into  his  great  theme,  and  in  four  com¬ 
pressed  chapters  Christ  is  exhibited  as  the  Truth  of  Science;  of 
Philosophy;  of  Psychology;  and  of  Comparative  Religion. 
Here  there  is  an  account  and  criticism  of  the  Animistic  Faiths; 
of  Confucianism;  of  Hinduism  in  its  various  aspects;  of 
Buddhism;  and  of  Mohammedanism.  Then  follow  chapters  on 
Christ  as  the  Norm  of  Humanity;  as  the  Way  of  Life;  as  the 
Life;  on  the  Achievement  of  Christ;  and  on  the  Way  Forward. 
In  these  closing  chapters  the  author  rises  to  his  height  as  he 
expounds  the  Revelation  and  Work  of  Christ,  and  challenges  the 
Church  to  be  faithful  in  this  new  age  to  her  divine  mission.  All 
the  chapters  are  abundantly  fortified  with  quotations,  and  there 
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are  a  number  of  useful  appendices  in  which  much  out-of-the-way 
Information  is  given. 

Here  indeed  is  God’s  plenty.  Mr.  John  anticipates  the  most 
-obvious  comment  when  he  confesses  that  “  the  treatment  is  sug¬ 
gestive  rather  than  exhaustive.”  How  could  it  be  otherwise  when 
this  enormous  field  is  covered  in  a  book  of  280  pages?  The  work 
is  so  well  done  that  it  would  be  churlish  to  complain  that 
-occasionally  one  is  out  of  breath  with  the  swiftness  of  its  move- . 
ment,  and  would  cry  halt !  for  further  discussion  of  many  things, 
for  the  clearing  up  of  difficulties,  even  for  challenging  questions. 
Is  it  true,  for  instance,  that  bribery  and  corruption  among  the 
ruling  classes  in  China  is  due  to  the  moral  limitations  of 
Confucianism  ?  One  has  heard  of  such  things  outside  China.  Is 
it  true  that  the  polytheism  of  India  is  a  popular  “  recoil  ”  from 
abstract  Pantheism?  Is  it  true  that  the  Moslem  peoples  have 
not  revealed  any  great  capacity  for  a  high  state  of  civilisation? 
What  of  the  Moors  in  Spain?  There  are  very  many  questions 
the  book  raises  in  detail.  But  under  a  competent  leader  what  an 
excellent  handbook  for  an  advanced  Study  Circle ! 

The  finest  chapters,  as  we  have  said,  are  the  closing  ones; 
and  there  is  so  much  that  is  nobly  thought  and  felt  in  them,  that 
one  is  loth  to  criticise.  Yet  such  a  sentence  as  this  :  “  Pain, 
suffering,  death,  may  be  eliminated  from  consideration,  for  these 
may  be  shown  to  be  related  to  a. darker  fact,  i.e.,  moral  evil  or 
sin,”  (218),  suggests  that  Mr.  John  does  not  sufficiently  realise 
that  there  are  mysteries  in  human  life  which  remain  even  under 
the  Christian  revelation,  for  all  the  facts  of  “  pain,  suffering,  and 
death  ”  cannot  be  explained  in  this  easy  manner.  He  is  arguing 
that  “  only  the  conception  of  God  as  love  provides  any  rational 
explanation  of  the  problem  of  evil.”  He  has  in  view  the  necessity 
of  freewill,  which  accounts  for  his  statement  about  pain.  It  does 
not  occur  to  him  that,  in  a  sense,  it  is  the  conception  of  God  as 
love  that  deepens  the  mystery  of  suffering.  But  even  accepting 
his  explanation,  it  is  not  consistent  with  the  conception  of  the  love 
of  God  one  receives  from  his  book.  It  would  be  unjust  to  say  of 
so  virile  a  writer  that  he  tends  to  sentimentalise  the  love  of  God, 
yet  it  would  not  be  wholly  misleading.  “  Jesus  did  not  make  God 
different ;  He  revealed  Him.  In  Him  the  thunder  of  the  eternal 
was  subdued  to  the  whisper  of  love,  and,  in  pleading  accents  the 
great  invitation  was  given,  “  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour 
and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.”  (224.)  This  is 
beautifully  said,  but  is  it  the  whole  truth?  Dr.  Forsyth  once 
wrote,  “  Truly  we  cannot  exaggerate  the  love  of  God,  if  we  will 
take  pains  to  first  understand  it.”  And  behind  Mr.  John’s 
conception  is  the  idea  of  God  as  the  Great  Non-resister,  an  idea 
of  which  the  Cross  is  the  “  final  expression.”  (207.)  This  does 
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not  do  justice  either  to  the  Gospel  story  or  the  New  Testament 
teaching  on  the  Death  of  Christ,  or  to  our  Lord’s  own  words  in 
which  He  spoke  of  the  divine  reactions  against  sin.  There  is 
such  a  thing,  according  to  Him,  as  the  unforgivable  sin,  and  the 
“  damnation  of  hell.”  “  All  these  texts  about  Gehenna,  rejection 
and  retribution,”  says  Lenwood  in  his  pathetically  sincere  and 
limited  book  Jesus,  Lord  or  Leader,  “  arouse  the  same  sense  of 
disquiet.  They  represent  justice  as  it  was  then  conceived.  But 
they  do  not  fit  the  Christian  conception  of  God.”  It  may  be  so. 
And  it  may  be  that  it  is  the  “  Christian  ”  conception  that  needs 
correcting.  But  there  undoubtedly  was  this  stern  and  terrible' 
element  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  and  it  does  not  fit  in  with  Mr. 
John’s  conception  of  the  love  of  God  as  exclusively  “  non¬ 
resisting  ”  in  its  methods.  One  may  dare  to  believe  that  “  law  ” 
may  be  effective  in  awakening  souls  where  “  grace  ”  has  failed  r 
or,  rather,  that  love  will  spare  no  pains,  either  to  itself  or  to  the 
sinner  rather  than  let  evil  triumph ;  but  we  cannot,  in  view  of  the- 
teaching  of  Jesus,  eliminate  the  darker  possibilities  or  minimise 
the  judgment  of  ^d  on  sin.  Much  the  same  thing  may  be  said 
of  Mr.  John’s  interpretation  of  Christ’s  teaching  on  non- 
resistance,  though  he  does  not  carry  it  to  its  logical  conclusion  as 
Lloyd  Garrison  and  Tolstoi  did,  and  call  upon  the  Church  to 
j  “  contract  out  ”  of  organised  society  on  the  ground  that  all 
j;  government  rests  on  or  must  use  compulsion.  On  the  contrarj’^ 
j  he  exults  in  the  harvest  of  Christian  legislation,  and  anticipates 
I  still  greater  triumphs  in  the  State.  It  is  not  necessary  to  accept 
his  views  on  "  non-resistance  ”  to  join  whole-heartedly  with  him 
in  his  denunciation  of  war  as  the  method  of  settling  international 
disputes,  and  to  work  and  pray  for  peace. 

Mr.  John’s  book  is  so  good,  even  where  it  is  provocative,  it  is 
j  such  a  tonic  to  faith  and  courage,  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will 
receive  from  his  brother  ministers  the  recognition  it  deserves. 

B.  G.  COLLINS. 


A  RELIGIOUS  BOOK  WEEK  will  be  held  from  11  to  17 
October,  for  the  first  time  in  England.  The  project  is  smiled 
upon  by  Dr.  Charles  Brown,  Moderator  of  the  Federal  Council 
of  the  Free  Churches,  and  the  National  Book  Council  has  enlisted 
a  committee  drawn  from  leaders  of  all  denominations.  It  is 
clear  that  there  is  a  fair  sale  for  Yankee  magazines  at  threepence, 
and  novels  at  sixpence;  the  question  is  whether  publishers  will 
have  the  enterprise  to  push  cheap  editions  of  Pett  Ridge,  Harold' 
Begbie,  and  other  men  who  can  made  religion  interesting. 
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THE  PILGRIM  FATHERS  IN  1650  AND  1667.  Because 
Englishmen  were  fined  and  imprisoned  for  worshipping  by 
themselves,  neglecting  the  parish  churches,  many  emigrated  to 
New  England.  Soon  after  1620  there  settled  at  Plymouth  John 
Alden,  William  Bradford,  Thomas  Prince,  Alice  Southworth, 
Myles  Standish  and  Josiah  Winslow,  with  scores  of  others. 

A  large  township  was  laid  out  in  1644,  named  Rehoboth, 
and  a  church  was  established  there.  Six  years  later,  Obadiah 
Holmes  and  others  separated  from  it,  and  established  Baptist 
worship.  The  minister  excommunicated  them,  and  they  were 
presented  to  the  General  Court  at  Plymouth  on  4  June;  several 
other  townsmen,  and  all  the  ministers  of  the  Old  Colony  but 
two,  petitioned  that  they  might  be  speedily  suppressed.  They 
were  ordered  to  cease  worship,  and  bound  over  in  ten  pounds 
apiece.  They  did  not  cease,  and  in  October  they  were  presented 
again ;  the  Court  included  Bradford,  Prince  and  Standish.  They 
were  threatened  with  a  fine  of  ten  shillings  a  day,  so  after 
consideration  they  left  and  settled  at  Newport  on  Rhode  Island. 

In  1663  John  Miles  and  a  Baptist  church  from  Wales  came 
to  Rehoboth,  and  continued  their  worship.  The  Established 
Church  objected  again,  and  the  upshot  may  be  seen  in  this  tran¬ 
script  from  the  official  records  of  the  Old  Colony : — 

“  At  the  court  holden  at  Plymouth  the  2d.  of  July,  1667, 
before  Thomas  Prince,  governor,  John  Alden,  Josiah  Winslow, 
Thomas  Southworth,  William  Bradford,  Thomas  Hinckley, 
Nathaniel  Bacon,  and  John  Freeman,  assistants — Mr.  Miles,  and 
Mr.  Brown,  for  their  breach  of  order,  in  setting  up  of  a  public 
meeting  without  the  knowledge  and  approbation  of  the  court, 
to  the  disturbance  of  the  peace  of  the  place,  are  fined  each  of 
them  SI.,  and  Mr.  Tanner  the  sum  of  1/.  And  we  judge  that 
their  continuance  at  Rehoboth,  being  very  prejudicial  to  the  peace 
of  that  church  and  that  town,  may  not  be  allowed;  and  do 
therefore  order  all  persons  concerned  therein,  wholly  to  desist 
from  the  said  meeting  in  that  place  or  township,  within  this 
month.  Yet  in  case  they  shall  remove  their  meeting  unto  some 
other  place,  where  they  may  not  prejudice  any  other  church,  and 
shall  give  us  any  reasonable  satisfaction  concerning  their 
principles,  we  know  not  but  they  may  be  permitted  by  this 
government  so  to  do.”  Miles  and  his  friends  therefore  built  a 
meeting-house  a  few  rods  over  the  south  boundary  of  Rehoboth, 
and  a  new  settlement  grew  up,  which  they  called  Swanzey.  The 
Court  soon  incorporated  a  township  by  that  name. 

The  Pilgrim  Fathers  do  not  seem  to  have  remembered  the 
reason  of  their  own  emigration,  nor  do  they  deserve  the  emphatic 
testimonial  just  given  them  in  a  Brief  History  of  English 
Congregationalism,  that  they  never  persecuted. 
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BAPTIST  BIBLIOGRAPHY.  The  works  of  James 
Foster  and  references  to  them,  made  known  by  Mr.  Beckwith, 
may  be  numbered  in  the  1916  volume  of  the  Baptist  Bibliography 
as  under : — 

Bibliotheque  raisonnee .  27-731 

Review  of  James  Foster’s  7-731.  The  Hague. 

Bibliotheque  britannique  .  16-733 

Review  of  James  Foster’s  4-733.  The  Hague. 

Bibliotheque  raisonnee  ...  28-736 

Review  of  James  Foster’s  4-733.  The  Hague. 

Bibliotheque  britannique  .  21-738 

Review  of  James  Foster’s  9-737.  The  Hague. 

Bibliotheque  raisonnee .  19-739 

Review  of  James  Foster’s  9-737.  The  Hague. 

James  Foster  . 20-739 

Sermons  sur  divers  sujets,  traduits  [by  J.  N.  S.  Allemand] 
de  I’Anglois  sur  la  troisieme  edition.  Leyden. 

James  Foster  .  25-747 

Memoires  de  la  vie  du  Lord  Lovat,  Relation  de  la  conduite 
du  comte  de  Kilmamoch  apres  sa  sentence  prononcee. 
Amsterdam. 

A.  F.  W.  Sack,  editor  .  36-750 

Herrn  Jacob  Fosters  Reden;  2  vols.  Frankfort  and  Leipzig. 

Journal  britannique  .  37-750 

Review  of  James  Foster’s  Discourses,  8-749.  The  Hague. 

Journal  britannique  .  26-753 

Eloge  of  James  Foster.  The  Hague. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  anonymous  “  Short  memoir  of 
Miss  Ann  Smith,  late  of  Nottingham,  who  died  July  11,  1834, 
with  a  preface  by  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Pike.  Second  edition  with 
additions.”  A  tiny  octavo  of  158  pages;  a  copy  in  H.  121-834. 

ANN  SMITH,  1800-1834,  had  an  affectionate  family  group; 
brother  James,  sisters  Elizabeth,  Fanny,  Mary,  Mira,  Sarah, 
cousins  Hannah  and  Jemima.  She  was  daughter  of  Mary  Booth 
of  Kirkby  Woodhouse  and  James  Smith  of  Nottingham.  When 
she  died,  her  friends  appealed  to  J.  G.  Pike  of  Derby,  so  that 
a  short  memoir  was  published  by  Winks  of  Leicester,  and  soon 
ran  to  a  second  edition.  It  shows  how  thoroughly  the  whole 
family  was  religious;  the  record  of  such  a  quiet  domestic  life 
appealed  throughout  the  Connexion,  so  that  an  enlarged  edition 
was  soon  needed.  A  copy  of  this  has  been  given  to  the  Society 
by  a  generous  benefactor,  B.  Booth  Granger. 
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JAMES  BURY  was  son  of  a  calico-printer  of  the  same 
name,  at  Moorhead,  Accrington.  He  and  his  brother  John 
became  members  of  the  Machpelah  Baptist  church  in  that  town, 
where  he  was  baptized  in  1786  by  Benjamin  Davies,  who  had 
just  come  to  the  pastorate  from  Preston,  his  first  charge.  Calico- 
printing  was  a  new  industry  in  Lancashire,  the  first  workmen 
having  been  brought  from  London,  where  several  had  been 
members  of  Abraham  Booth’s  church  at  Little  Prescot  Street. 
They  founded  a  Baptist  church  at  Preston  in  1782,  with 
Benjamin  Davies  pastor  next  year.  But  no  sooner  had  the 
printers  sunk  their  capital  in  machines,  than  a  new  invention 
superseded  them,  and  nearly  ruined  the  printers,  while  the  work¬ 
men  seem  to  have  passed  on  to  James  Bury,  senior,  with  their 
pastor.  Here  the  industry  flourished,  and  in  1793  the  two  sons 
decided  to  establish  a  new  mill  in  the  tiny  hamlet  of  Sabden, 
isolated  on  the  slopes  of  Pendle  Hill.  The  venture  prospered, 
and  the  brothers  felt  their  obligation  to  provide  for  the  welfare 
of  the  increasing  population.  The  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire 
Association,  dating  from  1695,  had  been  re-organized  at  Preston 
in  the  year  James  was  baptized;  it  sent  out  a  letter  in  1795  on 
the  means  of  reviving  and  promoting  religion;  it  met  next  year 
at  Accrington.  On  28  October,  1796,  nine  members  of  Machpelah 
met  in  a  valley  cottage  “  to  consider  the  propriety  of  erecting 
a  building  by  subscription  to  be  used  as  a  Dissenting  Meeting¬ 
house  and  Sunday  School.”  They  saw  the  propriety,  and  a 
building  was  erected,  the  Burys  being  the  largest  subscribers. 
Two  years  later,  a  church  was  formed.  James  Bury,  however, 
retained  his  membership  and  paid  his  contributions  at 
Accrington,  though  he  lived  at  Sabden  for  seventeen  years,  and 
in  1800  had  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  the  Association.  It  is 
well  known  that  four  years  later,  when  the  Northern  Education 
Society  was  formed  at  Hebden  Bridge,  it  was  James  Bury  who 
promised  five  annual  subscriptions  of  £100,  and  so  gave  heart 
to  the  promoters.  When  a  president  was  chosen,  William 
Steadman,  he  visited  Sabden,  where  the  first  pastor  was  just 
ending;  apparently  there  was  seme  idea  that  he  might  be  pastor 
and  might  establish  the  new  Academy  on  Pendle  Hill,  where 
the  witches  used  to  meet.  But  he  yielded  to  the  blandishments 
of  Bradford.  James  Bury,  however,  became  Treasurer,  as  also 
one  of  the  largest  subscribers  to  the  twin  institution,  the  Itinerant 
Society.  He  died  in  Manchester,  30  December,  1815,  and  was 
buried  at  Machpelah,  Accrington,  of  which  he  had  been  a  trustee 
with  his  father  and  brother  since  1805.  No  picture  of  him 
is  known,  not  even  a  silhouette,  to  adorn  the  college  that  has 
grown  from  his  liberality  and  care.  If  such  can  be  discovered> 
word  will  be  welcomed. 
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